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| PUBLIC RESOLUTION—No. 20. | 


Joint resolution authorizing the printing of the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 


for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-Seven. 


Resdtved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Siates of a 
ica in Congress assembled, That there be printed four hundred thousand copies of 


the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year eighteen hundred | 


and eighty-seven; seventy thousand copies for the use of members of the Senate, 
three hundred thousand copies for the use of members of the House of Represent- 
atives, and thirty thousand copies for the use of the Department of Agriculture; 


the illustrations for the same to be executed under the supervision of the Public — 


Printer, in accordance with directions of the Joint Committee on Printine, said 

illustrations to be subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Sec. 2. That the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 

may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 

otherwise appropriated, to defray the cost of the printing of said Report. 
Approved, March 3, 1887. 
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COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1887. 
To the PRESIDENT: 

I respectfully submit my third annual report as Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 

The year has been crowned with plenty, though in a large and fer- 
tile district, in the heart of the summer, the heayens were brass and 
the earth ashes. Hven fervid suns and cloudless skies have failed to 
convert the fat areas of alluvium into a desert. When a field of 
maize, with only a sprinkling of water from planting, is able to ma- 
ture 40 bushels to the acre, nothing but careless cultivation can 
destroy the crop, It isa truth, which observation affirms and reit- 
erates, that natural disabilities, however heavy, are less injurious 
than bad cultivation, and can be measurably obviated by the intelli- 
gence, alertness, and skill of the good farmer, It is the crop of the 
poor cultivator that is burned with drought, eaten by insects, or 
caught by the frost; if the skilled husbandman suffers a partial loss, 
his large remainder sold at appreciated prices nets a fair return. 

The last seven years have been, with one exception, seasons of less 
than medium yields of corn, the great American tillage crop, and yet 
there has been no famine ; exportation to Europe has been only lim- 
ited by enhancement of price; and the home consumption of this 
one crop has averaged nearly twice as many bushels per capita as the 
Kuropean consumption of al) the cereals in the same time. The 
great American desert of thirty years ago continues, as for several 
consecutive seasons, to pour its wealth of production into the na- 
tion’s granary of maize, and stands in rate of yieldamong the most 
favored districts of the land. 

The food question which most agitates the farmers of other coun- 
tries is American competition in the wheat markets of the world. 
In the western nations of Kurope such competition has been serious. 
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reducing uae consuming the oon surplus, and deepening 
agricultural gloom and serene Still it continues. . One-third 
of the wheat crop of last year was exported. More than half of the 
wheat and flour imports into Great Britain are still from this coun- — 
try, and last year the proportion from America was increased, while 
that from India was diminished. Whether profitable or not, the 
exportation stil! continues, and is likely to continue while virgin r 


areas of wheat lands are annually broken as emigration extends — 


westward. The comparative prominence of this country in its wheat 
surplus may not be UE realized. Where our exports have 


exceeded 136,000,000 busheis per annum for ten years, those of mes. ny 


were about 66,009,000 bushels and those of India 24,000,000 bushels, — 
in round numbers, for the last decade. Other lands contribute Onin 
a very small surplus—Australia, Chili, the Argentine Republic, and 
others only a few millions each—and the combined surplus of all 
nations does not equal that of this country. 

It is an important question, in view of the rapid increase of availa- 
ble rural labor, tending to overproduction of the fruits of the soiland 
the cheapening of their values, what can be done to give greater vari- 
ety to the products of agriculture? What can this Department do 
towards the introduction of new plants and the development of new | 
rural industries? The sugar problem is one of the largest, but there 
may bea thousand minor products of cultivation, fruits, fibers, medic- 


inal plants,dyes, and many others, which togethermay make anagere- — 


gate surpassing that of the largest single product. 

In the established industry of meat fete tn which is as old as _ 
agriculture, there is ample opportunity for economy and for success 
snatched from narrower margins of profit. The wastes of the past 
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have been enormous. Neglect of improvement in blood, irregular » 


feeding, exposure with semi-starvation, and waste of rough material 
in the fields, have increased the cost of meat and reduced its quality 
and intrinsic value. The successful feeder realizes the necessity of 
continuous and liberal feeding, and understands well the loss in 
flesh and its reduction in quality in alternate stuffing and starving. 
There are multitudes, however, who do not understand. or who fail 
to heed it. As the cost of corn and other material increases, the 
margin for profit is hable to be narrowed, rendering necessary the 
practice of all possible economies and the use of all available ma- 
terial in meat-making. It should be understood, however; that 
meat here, as elsewhere, now, as ever, promises to pay the farmer 
better than grain. The tendency has been to comparative advan- 
tage in price. The grass lands in times of agricultural depression 
yield the better profit. Their proportion is increasing to-day in 
Great Britain, where agricultural lands are dearest, from this eause. 

There is a branch of meat-making that has been neglected in this 
country. Sheep husbandry has Boe followed for the production of 
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woo! rather than for mutton. The latter production has been so 
neglected as to render scarce Re of superior Luis tending to 
: prevent the desirable increase of mutton consumption. In many sec- 
. tions ié is unpopular because the popular taste has had no opportu- 
nity to appreciate fine quality. There is a wide field for improve- 
ment in quality and cost of this healthful and nutritious flesh, and 
_ the additional product of the fleece should render mutton sheep profit- 
_ able, however wool may fluctuate in value. 
To the solution of these and many other problems of husbandry 
_ the effort of the Department is 8 persistently and zealously directed. 
The Department of Ag italiane to-day presents a striking and in- 
structive contrast with its status when established as a separate De- 
' partment in 1862. The organic law but faintly outlines the present 
labors and purposes of the Department. At its organization there 
__ were but three divisions in the Department and but few employés; 
indeed, but one, the seed division, was generally known to exist, and 
to many minds its one object, the gratuitous distribution of garden 
and field seeds to miscellaneous applicants, comprised the beginning 
and the end of its aims and efforts. 
But the Department has been able, under many and trying situa- 
- tions and despite the prejudices which were born of these miscon- 
' ceptions and the banter of cavilers, to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the rural economies of our people, and it has so well com- 
mended itself to the country and to Congress that it has to-day no 
less than twenty separate and distinct branches, each busy in its own 
specialty and duty, and many of them sending through the country 
thousands of circulars, bulletins, and reports showing what science 
has to teach of the problems of the soil, of the insects which depre- 
date, of the diseases whith devastate, of the various other questions 
which continually confront our agriculturists, and making, asa whole, 
an aggregation of scientific effort suggesting advancement and im- 
provement in agricultural endeavor. 

The position which the Department occupies to-day, then, is that 
of an adviser in those investigations and enterprises which are to 
have an important bearing upon the future agriculture of this coun- 
try. Inthe beginning the Department may have been an experi- 
ment, but its condition now. should leave no doubt as to the precise 
relation which the Department should hold to the Government. The 
development has been natural, and there may be a valuable lesson 
in the history of its evolution. The relation to which I refer needs 
to be recognized, not through the mere changing of a name, not 
through any radical legislation which may meet the favor of one 
_ Class and the disfavor of another, nor yet through any entangling 
_ alliances which would only serve to distract attention from the ono 
great and leading thought which should always possess those who 
administer the affairs of the Department, but rather through a well- 
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endowed department, fully authorized to employ scientific 7 
and specialists in its several lines of investigation at just and reason- 
able compensation, fully equipped with the latest and most approved — ck 


apparatus, with conveniently arranged work-shops and safe and — 


healthful surroundings. If it is wise to prepare for war in time of 


4 
; 


peace, shall we not give a thought at least to famine in time of plenty? — | 


Our farming population i is not always to enjoy the blessings of the 


returns from a virgin soil. Science and sense are to be the hand- 


maidens of our future agriculture and commerce, and it is not too 


soon for us to anticipate what the requirements are to be if weareto — 


continue in our present state of agricultural independence and su- 
premacy. 

The salaries paid in this Department for scientific and special work 
are not in proportion to those paid in other branches of Government 


and in private institutions for work of a like responsibility. During — 


the year other Departments of the Government, as well as a State 


‘agricultural institution, have been enabled to take from the chemical 


division of this Department three of its best chemists and transfer 


them at largely increased salaries. A chemist, or any other employé, 
ought to be worth as much in this Department as in any other; but 
the equalization will only come when the Department has a well- 
defined, distinct status, where its needs and requirements will have 
that recognition and respect which are accorded to the older Depart- 
ments. 

It has been my aim during the year to continue established lines 
of investigation, and to inaugurate new ones for which a necessity 
appeared to exist in the progress of sgh. of the Department 
and of national agriculture. Five new sections have been organized 
during the present administration. 

The Department was established to subserve the various interests 


and industries of agriculture. Plants and seeds that are the germs” 


of future rural industries have been introduced; experiments that 
are to cheapen and facilitate production, and those that may have an 
exceedingly important bearing upon our industrial economy and 
national wealth, have been made; organized effort has been essayed 
to secure early and accurate fatommiacign of the crop products, to give 
the isolated producer all the information which the buyer can possi- 
bly obtain; and various practical applications of the latest discoveries 
of science, that are needed to relieve the burden of toil, have either 
been initiated already or form a part of a vast array of investigation 
which only awaits the necessary encouragement on the part of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

Nothing better illustrates the present status of the Department 
than the gratifying demand for its various official reports. No less 
than 380,800 copies of these have been published and distributed the 
past year—a record which exceeds anything within the history of the 
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Department by nearly 150,000 copies. But this does not include all 
the information disseminated by the Department. Congress dis- 
tributed, through its Members and Senators, 375,000 copies of the 
_ Department’s Annual Report of last year, and, in addition, also dis- 
_ tributed directly several thousand volumes of special reports pre- 
‘pared by the Department. 
Nor does this indicate fully the wide-spread interest in the work 
in which the Department is engaged. Invitations are constantly 
being received by the Department to send its representatives in some 
particular branch of science to conventions and meetings that are 
- called to discuss the problems of agriculture. I have considered it 
_ my highest duty to respond to this demand as far as possible, and I 
have sent agents to various parts of the country to meet with and 
_ eonfer with the people for the purpose of discussing those questions | 
_ which relate to the common weal. The Department has exchanged 
in this way the experiences of science for those of practice, and its 
agents have been enabled to acquaint themselves with the immedi- 
_ ate wants of those assembled and to supply the information required 
_ to institute the needed investigations. It will be realized, therefore, 
that the Department of Agriculture, through its publications and 
through these efforts, may benefit incaleulably a vast constituency, 
and that a successful administration of its affairs can only be con- 
ducted through a vigilant, energetic, and progressive policy. 
During the year I have constantly endeavored to administer the 
office in this spirit. There have been experiments conducted which 
promise interesting results, and one of which bids fair to signalize 
the year of 1887 as one of the most important in our history. The 
manufacture of sugar from sorghum is a question to which time 
and money have been devoted by Government and by private enter- 
prise. Varied successes have been achieved. Success has alternated 
with failure, from a financial point of view; encouragement has 
given way to discouragement, and enthusiasm to lethargy, until 
recently, when the Department conceived the idea of applying an 
entirely new process, so far as sorghum was concerned, but one 
known throughout Europe as applied to the extraction of sugar from 
the beet. 
Enough was shown in experimental work with the diffusion process 
_ to justify me in sending an agent abroad to study the details of the 
_ machinery, to personally examine the several methods of manipula- 
_ tion, etc., and to acquaint himself generally with those points, in de- 
tail, which might be conducive of success. In this, asin many other 
instances that might be cited, the information and experience thus 
secured proved to be only the germ of what was to be the new process, 
American genius and American thought quickly applying themselves 
and solving the mechanical and other difficulties which were as sure 
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to be met with in adjusting beet machinery to the uses of the sor- 
ghum plant and in the manipulation of its juices as in any other 
radical change. However many mistakes were made, however much 
sacrifice of time and money and thought were involved, whoever may 
be entitled to criticisms for temporary failures or plaudits for suc- 
cesstul experiments, one thing seems sufficiently assured to outweigh 
all other considerations as to how the victory was accomplished, 2. e., 
the solution at last of the problems which are involved in the eco- 
nomical and successful manufacture of sugar from sorghum. It is 
yet too early to make to you an official report of the results, in de- 
tail, of the present year’s experiments in this direction, but enough 
is known already, I think, to enable this country to anticipate, at an 
carly day, the production of a sugar supply from a plant as easy of 
cultivation as corn, but little circumscribed by climatic influences, 
and one whose by-products have a value equal to the cost of raising. 

In my first annual report I referred to the gratifying results of a 
convention, composed of delegates from agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, called by me for the purpose of developing a sys- 
tem for the unification of the results of experiments and reports by 
them. The succeeding year i devoted a goodly space in my report 
to you to a survey of the field of experimental agriculture. Iam 
happy to say that Congress, at its last session, enacted a law provid- 
ing for governmental aid in this direction, through the respective 
experiment stations of the country, and another meeting of the dele- 
gates referred to was held at this Department in October last, to dis- 
cuss the adaptation of the measure to the respective stations and to 
agree upon a uniform plan of operation. The meeting was an emi- 
nently successful one; it was fully reported for the Department, and 
its proceedings will be published as a special report. The result of 
the meeting was moreover a most gratifying outcome of my efforts 
to establish relations which ought long ago to have existed between 
this Department-and the several colleges and stations. Happily the 
bill in question will result in much good, and much more can be ac- 
complished if Congress will recognize the necessity, which has become 
quite imperative xi this stage in the progress of scientific experiment 
in aid of practical agriculture, of the establishment, under the im- 
mediate supervision of this Department, of a central experiment 
station, with proper accessories, for the investigation of questions 
affecting large areas, and such as relate to the whole country. This 
should constitute, in connection with a properly organized clerical 
force, a division of the Department, charged with the duty of collat- 
ing and consolidating the main resulis of work of all experiment 
stations, of co-ordinating their work, and disseminating the resuits 
obtained, and of presenting also the results of similar research in 
other countries. J] recommend the establishment of such a station 
and division in this Department. 
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PUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


\ 


The work of this Bureau has been greatly increased and extended 
during the past year. The appropriation act approved June 30, 1886, 
gave authority to expend money for the purchase and destruction of 
diseased animals whenever it is essential to prevent the spread of 
pleuro-pneumonia from one State into another. The total eradica- 
tion of the plague being necessary, in the opinion of experts, to pre- 
vent its spread from State to State, it was decided to use the money 
appropriated in the purchase and destruction of diseased cattle 
wherever this action would have a tendency to secure such eradica- 
; tion. It was evident, however, that to purchase diseased animals 
wherever found would not effect such eradication unless, by co-op- 
eration with State authorities, regulations could be enforced which 
would secure the control exposed animals and the disinfection of 
premises. 

In August, 1886, by co-operation with the authorities of the State 
of Maryland, the purchase and destruction of cattle affected with 
__ pleuro- -pheumonia was begun. In this case the exposed cattle were 
_ to be disposed of by the Maryland Live Stock Sanitary Commission 
© under the State ce Owing to the expense attending the quaran- 
_ tining and slaughter of exposed cattle, few other States were willing 

to co-operate for the extirpation of this lady until after the appro- 
__priation act approved March 3, 1887, went into effect. This act in- 
3 ereased the appropriation to $500,000, and authorized the use of ‘‘any 
part of this sum in the purchase and destruction of diseased or ex- 
posed animals and the quarantine of the same.” 


- 


a Immediately after this bill became a law, rules and rezulations were 
* prepared in accordance with section 3 of the act of May 29, 1884, and 
were certified to the governors of all the States and Ter ifoeien: witha 

_ request for their co-operation in enforcing them. The governors of 
_ thirty-one States and Territories have accepted these rules and regula- 
tions, and have promised the assistance of local police officers to secure 
their enforcement. In addition to this the legislatures of the States 

of Rhode Island, Virginia, New York, and Illinois have enacted laws 
providing for co-operation and placing the work in charge of the Bu- 

_  reau of Animal Industry. With these laws and regulations the work 
of the Bureau has been carried on in all of the States where pleuro- 
pneumonia has been known to exist, with the single exception of 
Pennsylvania. The governor of Pennsylvania has expressed his 
desire to co-operate, so far as is possible under the laws of his State; 

» but as the officers in charge of this work found but few infected herds, 
and reported that these were promptly disposed of according to State 
law, the necessity of action by this Department is not yet apparent. 
The worst infected counties, and those from which there was most 

. danger of the spread of the disease, viz, Cook County, in Illinois ; 
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in Mar Pidntl: have ue ney in ek an ana no ‘dattle altow edn «) vig pr 
to leave them without a permit issued after a special examination. ONES 
By this means new outbreaks have been almost entirely prevented. Sras 
Before these regulations were made the contagion was carriedtothe 
counties of Washington and Delaware, in the State of New York, ‘/ 
and quite widely disseminated. It was stamped out, however, with- __ 
out any serious interference with the trade and commerce of these 
sections. It was also carried into several counties of New Jersey, 
but in the most of these cases it has been extirpated. 

From the beginning of the work for the eradication of this diwdaae, 
in August, 1886, to October 31, 1887, the inspectors of this Bureau 
have carefully inspected 15,387 herds, containing 117,480 animals, in 
districts where the plague was supposed to exist. Among these there 
were found 798 infected herds, containing 10,766 animals, of which 
2,235 were affected with pleuro-pneumonia. These figures do not in- 
clude 2,873 head of cattle in the distillery stables of Chicago, nearly 
half of which were diseased. Thenumber of animals found affected 
with this disease, and the number of. infected herds, were much 
greater than had been anticipated, and the work for its control has 
consequently required a correspondingly larger force and greater 
expenditure of money. Our progress, however, has been very satis- 
factory, and the appropriation has been found sufficient to meet the 
demands which have been made upon it. : 

At the time of writing my last report the serious outbreak of 
pleuro-pneumonia at Chicago, IIl., had recently been discovered, and 
there was great danger that the plague would extend and cripple the 
great cattle industry of the Western States. By promptly placing a 
guard over the worst infected stables, and by co-operation with the 
State authorities for the destruction of all diseased and exposed cat- 
tle and the thorough disinfection of premises, the contagion was not 
only prevented from spreading, but I am happy to say it has been 
entirely extirpated. The restrictions placed upon the movement of 
cattle from Illinois by the authorities of other States and Territories 
are now being removed, and within a short time this interstate traffic 
will again be carried on with entire freedom. While the loss to the 
farmers of Illinois from this temporary interruption of trade has 
been very heavy and the restrictions have been burdensome, it is a 
matter for congratulation that it was possible to remove the source 
of this trouble in so short a time. 

The work done in Illinois from October 1, 1886, to November 1, 
1887, is shown by the following figures: The total number of herds 
examined was 7,285, in which were found 24,161 head of cattle. Post- 
mortem examinations were made on the carcasses of 7,693 animals, of 
which 1,426 were found affected with pleuro-pneumonia. The total 
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a hak of cattle purchased for slaughter by the Department, because 
exposed or supposed to have been exposed to the contagion, was 988, 
of which Ae were affected with a ie igri The nutber of 


or biitéeted and $13,560.03 for “sah animals, There will bb some 
ht additions to these figures, as the accounts are not all adjusted 
nd there is still some work to do. 
ee Very satisfactory progress has been made in the other infected 
Ss ates. In New York there have been purchased for slaughter 646 
; exposed cattle and 153 affected ones; in New Jersey, 67 exposed and 
BY affected; in Maryland, 1,287 exposed and 1,285 affected. The 
plague has been completely eradicated from Washington and Dela- 
r _ ware Counties in the State of New York, and several counties in New 
oF) ersey and Maryland have been meaty or quite freed from it. A 
_ thorough inspection of the District of Columbia, and of the counties 
in Vir ginia which were infected at the time my previous report was 
written, shows that the disease no longer exists in these sections. 
There has not been atime in years when this malady has been con- 
fined to such restricted areas as at present, and consequently the-con- 
_ ditions are very favorable for its complete eradication. If the State 
authorities continue their co-operation as at present, which there is 
every reason to expect, and if an appropriation is made by Congress 
equal to that of the present fiscal year, and with authority for its 
similar use, it is believed that this dangerous plague can be sas mi- 
nated by the end of the next fiscal year. 
While the work for the suppression of pleuro-pneumonia has been 
by far the most extensive of any done by the Bureau, investigations 
of other contagious diseases have been made which have yielded very 
 importantresults. Such investigations have for their object the dis- 
covery of the essential nature of these diseases and the methods by 
& which they can be most effectually prevented. The advances of 
knowledge in this direction are not only, of value to the farmer in 
assisting him to save his property, but they are of great advantage 
to the consumer by their tendency to improve the quality of the meat 
supply. To the country at large such questions are worthy of atten- 
j tion, since animal food can not be produced in abundance and cheaply 
in countries where animal plagues are allowed to ravage the flocks 
2 and herds without intelligent efforts for their control. Our country 
has been especially fortunate in the past in having but a limited 
number of such diseases to contend with, but with the increased im- 
portations from the Old World, and the shortening of the time re- 
quired to make the voyage, other forms of contagion are being intro- 
duced, and unless proper regulations are made and enforced we will 
soon have to contend with all the maladies which have hindered the 
production of live stock in Europe and Asia, There must continue 
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to be, for this reason, an increasing demand for the services of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and the powers of the Bureau should 
be increased and its organization perfected, so that it may accomplish 
the entire work for which it was established. 

In addition to the work for the investigation and control of ani- 
mal diseases, inquiries have been made in connection with many 
special subjects bearing upon the economical production of animal 
products. 

The quarantine of cattle from foreign countries has been main- 
tained during the year by this Department. Owing to the low 
price of cattle in this country the importations have been very small. 
No case of contagious disease has been discovered among imported 
cattle since my last report, and the safety of our quarantine system. 
is shown by the fact that no case of pleuro-pneumonia or other con- 
tagious disease has ever been traced to cattle which have been dis- 
charged from any one of our quarantine stations. 


DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


The work of this division during the past year has been signalized 
by the completion of two important investigations; the one upon the 
Cottony Cushion-scale of California, and the other upon the Hop- 
louse. Both of these investigations were mentioned in my last re- 
port. 

From the middle of March until nearly the middle of May the 
Entomologist was in California, concluding the first of these nvesti- 
gations and studying the other insect pests of that State. His ob- 
servations supplemented those made by two field agents of the divis- 
ion, who were stationed in Los Angeles County during the greater 
part of the summer of 1886, and the results are included in the ‘Ane 
nual Report for 1886. Other supplementary facts concerning this 
investigation, bearing for the most part upon the original habitat of 
the species and summarizing an extensive correspondence with natu- 
ralists in Australia, New:Zealand, and South Australia, but also in- 
cluding the resultsof certain experiments with gases against this and 
other scale insects, have been published in Bulletin No. 15 of the 
division. 

As stated in my last report, the Entomologist and one assistant 
visited the hop-fields in September, 1886, and made important obser- 
vations. During the greater part of the present season three assist- 
ants have been stationed in the hop-growing region of New York 
State, one studying the life history of the Hop-louse, and the other 
two experimenting with different remedies, and particularly with 
cheap and effective means for the application of insecticides. Another 
agent was sent to the hop-fields of Wisconsin during August and a 
part of September, where he collected additional information and 
made confirmatory observations. The Entomologist, moreover, has 
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Bpsan's in the field at several times in the course of the season super in- 
tending these observations, and the results of the inyestigation are 
-.more satisfactory even than I had hoped. There is now no reason 
_ why this pest, which last year damaged the crop to the extent of 
~ hundreds of thousands of dollars, should be longer feared by aor, 
Ss growers. | 
ae - In consequence of i impair ed health brought on by long overwork, 
a “the Entomologist was given four months’ leave of Sheds without 
ei; “pay during the latesummerand fall. In thistime he visited Europe, 
and in England read papers before the Manchester meeting of the 
- British Association, and carried on a series of observations upon the 
Hop-louse in that country, confirming observations made upon the 
same insect in this country, and announcing new and important 
facts in its ife history to the English hop-growers. Healso devoted 
- some attention to the Hessian-fly question, which is at present pro- 
_ foundly agitating the agriculturists of Great Britain. 
-. The Entomologist also visited the Continent and investigated the . 
. latest European insecticide machinery, a large mass of which he 
. found to be simply reproductions or modifications of devices in- 
_ yented in the course of the investigations of his own division. The 
report of the international congress at Florence, mentioned in my 
last report, and which has just been published, indicates this fact 
very plainly, and it can but be a source of gratification in this 
— country. 
The investigation upon the Southern Buffalo-gnat eee been con- 
tinued during the present year. An agent has been stationed for 
the greater part of the season in Arkansas and Mississippi, and the 
results obtained have been of considerable practical value, although 
_ there are still several obscure points in the life history of the insect 
which, although they have so far baffled the skill of the observers 
_of the division, will doubtless be cleared up another season, and may 
suggest a practical and easy means of fighting this great pest. 
Considerable time has been devoted during the year to the collec- 
tion of data concerning the Chinch-bug, which has been extremely 
_ injurious in several of the States, and also concerning the Plum Cur- 
culio and the Codling Moth. All of these are well-known insects and 
~ much has been written concerning them. There are, however, no 
_ standard articles which are readily available, and the Entomologist 
will include comprehensive accounts of each of these three insects 
in his annual report. 
_ The publications of the division have been, in addition to the an- 
~ nual report of the Entomologist, Bulletins Nos. 10,13, 14, 15, and 16. 
Bulletin 10 comprises an account of the most injurious insect 
defoliators of our shade trees. It is illustrated with numerous 
text figures and by a plate, and was called forth by the damage 
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__. supplementary to that published in the Annual Report for 1886, 
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done by the Fall Web-worm ana other siete to the shade trees bay 
of Washington:and other Eastern cities during the last- two years. si x 


Bulletin 13 contains reports from several agents of the division,in- 
cluding a report upon, a sudden and disastrous outbreak of: native a 
locusts in Texas in1886; a report on insects injurious to forest and | penn 
shade trees, continuing observations made during the past four years 

in New: England and northern New York; a report on tests with - 

insecticides upon garden insects in Ohio, and some general reports — - 
upon the insects of the year in certain of the States. Bulletin 14. dre 


contains. a somewhat extensive report upon insects injurious to a9 


garden crops in Florida, resulting from observations and experiments 
made during the summer of 1886; a report upon the Buffalo-gnats and 

a report upon native plums and their influence upon the Cureulio. 
question. Bulletin 15 is devoted to matter concerning the Ieerya» — 


ee 


or Fluted scale, known as the Cottony Cushion-scale of California, | 


Ye 


Bulletin 16 contains a bibliography of the entomological writings of. 
Dr. A. 8. Packard, an agent of this division, and one of the most ~ A 
voluminous of living writers in entomology. are 

The increased funds at the disposal of the division have perinatbia 
the re-appointment of some of the field agents who were furloughed — 
on account of the reduction of the appropriation for the fiscal year - 
188687, and increased efficiency is the result, and the work of the — 
division has never been more satisfactory than at present. ek 

The correspondence of the division has increased even over its for- 
mer large proportions, and it has become a serious question how to do ' 
it full justice without allowing it to seriously interfere with the special 
investigations being made. Over three thousand letters have been. 
answered, and when it is remembered that each letter requires more 
or less research and consultation with the collections and with the 
literature of the subject, an idea of the time expended in this part of 
the divisional work can be gained. 

The work of the apicultural experiment station has been carried 
on in the same lines laid down in my last report. For convenience — 
in obtaining supplies, and for other reasons, the station has been re- 
moved from Aurora, [ll., to Hinsdale, I]. The work has consisted 
of the study of the various kinds of diseases to which bees are sub- 
ject, including an inquiry into the causes of disease and application - 
of suitable remedies. The work in this line of investigation has been 
singularly successful and satisfactory. Suitable fixtures have been 
devised and constructed for securing the benefits resultant from 
selective breeding by means of skillful crossing of the different races 
of bees, and persistent effort has been made to secure the control of 
the process of reproduction. This feature of the work has been only , 
partially successful, owing to the prevalence of a drought of unpre-_ 
ced->ted duration and severity, but much information of scientific 
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; value has been obtained which will be of practical service under 
a 20re favorable and normal climatic conditions. 

ee “Some progress has been made in testing the qualities and character- 
istics of some varieties of ancestral stock, and the results attained 
furnish encouraging assurances of what may be realized in the future 
a h producing a variety of bees completely adapted to domestication 
* under the varied conditions existing in different parts of the United 
_ States. Information concerning the wintering of bees, the values of 
fferent varieties of bee-forage plants, etc., have been obtained, and 
will have place in the reports of the agent in charge. 


Bs, : SILK. 


_ There is no experiment, with the exception of those prosecuted in 
the manufacture of sugar from sorghum, to which I have given more 
thought during the year than to that now being conducted in the 
- assistance in this direction, and every energy has been put forth to 
3 solve the problem of the successful and profitable reeling of American 
~ cocoons. 
The silk industry is one which well deserves most careful and 
"intelligent thought. The raising of the cocoons depends upon no 
he particular financial, commercial, or agricultural condition. It re- 
7 quires no capital, no factory, no skilled labor; the food upon which 
bi; the worms feed matures soon after the winter’s snow and spring 
rains, and is unaffected by the droughts of summer and unattended 
: by diseases; and, above all, it is a work which may be carried on at 
- the humblest cottage by the children, the women, and the aged of 
the family, and it offers a clean, pure, and interesting employment 
to those who would otherwise be unemployed at the rural home. 
The question then is, can it be madea profitableemployment? Will 
there be the incentive of a market for American-grown cocoons? 
The experiments conducted during the year here, and those which 
" T hope are to follow them, are to Herida this important problem. 
Already one question seems to have been decided which will be a 
- source of national pride and patriotic congratulations, and will also 
- abundantly repay the country for the outlay thus far made. For 
4 -general operatives I have employed American girls. They were 
_ inexperienced and had never handled silk cocoons. <A large portion 
- of time has therefore been consumed in training this force in the 
requisite alertness and accuracy, but this has been deemed wise, be- 
» eause I had in view the promotion of a staff of American operatives 
_ thoroughly conversant with the trade, and therefore the sacrifice 
seemed justifiable. Of course, immediate return by way of profit 
- could not be expected under such conditions, but I have the verbal 
» admission of Mr. Serrell, the inventor of the reels with which J am 
, now experimenting, after comparing the results obtained in one of 
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_ Department i in the reeling of silk. Congress has been liberal Jin its 
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the processes of reeling, that the operatives in Washington can do 
twice as much work in a given time as the same number employed — 


in the south of France. 

This admission is fully corroborated by other evidence in my pos- 
session. An agent of the Department has examined into this mat- 
ter this summer, and found in a large Italian establishment which 
he visited that there were employed a great number of very small 
girls, who received but about ten cents per diem, But it is gener- 
ally conceded that the expense of watching and superintending these 
children more than counterbalanced the low price of their labor, 
even if the damage done through their lack of experience were not 
considered. He reports to me that, after full examination, it is his 
firm conviction that the superior intelligence of our American girls 


and their superior manner of living will overcome, in silk reeling,- 


as readily as any of the other trades, the difference in the cost of 
labor between Europe and America. 
At the same time it is too early yet to place entire reliance on this 


superior American intelligence; and these remarks would not ac- 


complish their end if they were construed to mean that our superi- 
ority in this quality should outweigh the centuries of experience 
possessed by the French and Italians. To gain a like experience has 
been the chief aim of my assistants, with a view to making us ulti- 
mately independent of foreign experts. 

One difficulty encountered has been the inferior quality of the 


cocoons purchased, many of which, though originally of excellent: 


quality, have been ruined by improper stifling, or allowed to mold 


through negligence. That this difficulty is abating is shown by the | 


superior results obtained from the crop of cocoons produced this 
year over those produced in 1886. It must not, however, be inferred 
that much does not remain to be done in this direction, for much 
may be gained by the establishment of purchasing stations which 
shall be feeders to the Washington filature, and where cocoons may 
be purchased when fresh and stifled and dried in large quantities 
and by improved methods. In fact, much surprise has been ex- 
pressed by the French reelers at the results which we have obtained 
by the reeling of mixtures of many small lots stifled by many differ- 
ent processes. 

There were purchased, of the crop of 1886, 1,513 pounds of cocoons, 
of an average value of 953 cents per pound. Of these, 1,062 pana 
were reeled and produced 260 pounds of silk, worth $4.75 per pound, 
while the remainder has been sold as waste at 50 cents per pound. 
From these figures it may easily be deduced that the experiments 
are not by any means paying expenses, but that is a result which can 
hardly be hoped for with a plant so small as that employed here, 
We hope, however, to gain, in another year’s experience, indications 
of what could be done if working under factory conditions, 
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“What leaden me to be more hopeful in this respect is the fact that 
ei. Serrell has so improved his reels as to do away with much of 
the hand labor incident to the apparatus which we are now using, 
’ this hand labor having been found extremely tedious and expensive. 
@ have already perfected arrangements by which the Department is 
+o be allowed to construct and operate some of these improved ma- 
_ chines, and I am now having drawings of them prepared with this 
% object i in view. By their use it is hoped to double the output with- 
out increasing the force employed. These machines will probably 
= been put to a very thorough test before the publication of my 
~ next annual report, and I hope at that time to be able to make some 
definite statement regarding the probable success or non- success of 
_ the industry in the United States. 
In addition to the experiments already recited, others have taken 
place at Philadelphia under the direction of the Women’s Silk Cult- 
ure Association of the United States, and a report thereon has been 
submitted to me, in accordance with law. This report will, pursu- 
_ ant to the direction of Congress, be transmitted to that body at the 
proper time. 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS. 


*. The work of collection and co-ordination of the facts of agriculture 
~ in this country and, in a more limited sense, throughout the world, 
has progressed successfully during the year. The application of 
Statistics to business furnishes the balance-wheel which regulates its | 
_ operations. It is the guide of the legislator, the counselor of the 
merchant, and the friend of the farmer. It suggests what to plant 
- for profit and how much will fill the demand; it detects the erroneous 
. practice and points out the more profitable method. Its uses in this 
» ‘division are in the interest of accuracy and truth; the improvement 
of American agriculture, cheaper production, and more economy in 
distribution. 
_ The yearly development of agricultural statistics, under national 
authority and voluntary organization, throughout the world, is open- 
ing new fields for collection and enlarging the accumulating stores 
which furnish material for the use of this division. Much has been 
E done during the past year in classifying and systematizing the rec- 
-ords. A comprehensive plan of indexing statements and facts for 
easy reference is in operation, calculated to save much time that 
a might be wasted in fruitless research, and increasing greatly the 
possibilities of prompt and efficient service. 

The facts of agricultural production, foreign and domestic, in this 
‘as in former years, point to large yields where labor is high and 
-* economy compulsory, and low rate of production where land is cheap 

and abundant. It exhibits the anomaly of large production on old 
lands of moderate original fertility and small yields on rich and virgin 
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yield per acre only about half as much as the sands of Holland and. 


- cause weeds the sooner smother the wheat in the absence of cultiva- 


soils, and hints at rewards of skill and ele science ‘a ee pine ‘ 
ishment of negligent and superficial cultivation, One year with — 
another, statistics show that the new lands of America and Australia 4 


" 
the English lands that have had centuries of cultivation, and. that ‘2 
the richer the soil the swifter the decline im yield, in some cases, bes : 
tion. Inaccord with this fact, census and crop reports show a better é i 
average yield in the principal winter-wheat regions than in thespring- Be 
wheat districts, in the old lands than in the new, in the domain of -. he 
rotation and fertilization than in that of primitive wheat-growing. - 


The effective force of this division usually includes about sixty — 


‘persons in the Department, over twenty-three hundred county c¢orre- 


spondents, each having at least three assistants, and State agents, — 
with some thousands of their reporters. Our foreign service is 
under the direction, as heretofore, of Mr. E. J. Moffat, the deputy ‘ 
consul-general at London, who has authority to employ the consular 
resources of this Government in Europe, and the aid of Kuropean a 


‘ 


statisticians and experts in agricultural and commercial informa- 


tion, for the purposes of his.statistical investigation, which relates 


‘primarily to those products in which the United States may have ‘a Ee 


competitive interest. 

The printed reports of the division for the year include an anid if 
report and eleven special reports, making about eight hundred pages. 
The miscellaneous manuscript reports, statements, and letters com- 
prise thousands of manuscript pages. 

The crop-reporting system of the Deparnmices is not a census, 
which would be an impossibility. The units of a crop can not be 
counted till grown, and a veritable count would be useless because 
too late. Crop reporting is counting.in advance by instantaneous ~ 
generalization. . Is it worthless, assome pretend? Fortunately there 
are a few tests available. There is one crop, cotton, that is enumer- 
ated quite accurately. The record of the National Cotton Exchange 
furnished in September, 1887, of the actual growth of 1886 was_ 
6,443,000 bales. The estimate of the Statistician of this Department 
was just 17,000 bales more, and that of the exchange 40,000 bales» 
less. Either is a wonderfully accurate forecast. The Department . 
estimate exceeded the recorded yield by seven ounces of lint per-acre. 
For three years past the forecast has been nearly as close.’ The 
wheat estimates for six years make an average of 439,274,270 bushels; 
the consumption, on the basis of 4% bushels per capita, the actual 
exportation, and the seed, together required 440,735,346 bushels, 
showing an excess over estimates of nearly a fourth of a million — 
bushels per annum. It may not be possible always to make so close: 
a forecast; in the minor crops discrepancies occur; but the continued 
and pronounced success in the principal crops shows what can be ae- 
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; Potatoes both Sfoctod vany pole by the severe ae ahe in the 
- Cotton was also reduced by seasons shaseoriznd by great 


_ portant crop which suffered from drought in a large district in the 
“West, though abundant elsewhere. The cereals were generally 
harvested before the severityof the drought was felt, and made 
’ nearly average yields. 

. The indications of condition and rate of yield point to a corn crop 
_ of about 1,456,000,000 bushels. The area planted was expected in 
- July to produce more than 2,000,000,000 bushels. Six of the past 
. seven years have had crops under average. The average for 1881 to 
_ 1886, inclusive, was 24 bushels per acre, while that from 1878 to 1880, 
inclusive, was 27.6 bushels per acre. Though it is not probable that 
Q a periodicity of fat and lean years in corn production exists, this 
- marked difference must be due to meteorological influences which 
it would be interesting and instructive to know definitely. The 
- rapid increase of acreage, however, prevents a decrease of absolute 
i ia the six bountiful years showing an average of 1,434,000,000 
bushels, and the lean years making an average of 1,639,000,000 
ee bushels. 

4 ' The wheat yield is slightly below that of last year, but. with in- 
a crease of area the season will aggregate about 456,000,000 bushels. 
» The oats crop amounts to 669,000,000 bushels. Barley, rye; and 


F buckwheat are nearly medium crops. 
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_ . The minor crops of the country have been generally productive i in 


& moderate degree. 
There has been a serious failure in potatoes, the product being 
about 134,000,000 bushels, at the rate of 56 bushels per acre, as lowa 
rate of yield as has ever been reported, 1881 having nearly the same 
- average. 
| The cattle of the country have been decreased by losses on the 
_ ‘plains and in the mountains, and flocks of sheep are reduced from 
‘ the discouraging effect of ant prices, but the statistical position 
a renders almost certain an increase in the value and. profit of meat 
production. 
: An important feature in the current work in this division is the 
‘preparation of a series of charts and maps to show tiie geographical 
_ distribution and limitation of important crops. There has been fre- 
quent inquiry for such graphic illustrations in various tines of agri- 
cultural statistics, and it is very desirable to extend the work of the 
division in this direction. 
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Another line of statistical investigation of the highest importance, : 


for which Congress is asked fora special appropriation, is athorough ~ 
= T > o 


_ statistical survey of the Territories and States of the Rocky Mount- 
ain region. There has been much done by the General Government 
to indicate the wealth of minerals beneath the surface, but nothing, 
except from the pittance available from the regulation appropria- 


tion, for collection of statistics of agriculture, for the description of — 4 


the magnificent agricultural resources of this great continental area, 
and the exact results attained thus far in their development. With- 
out it, a close approximation of the rapid changes occurring in the 


cattle husbandry, wool growing, in irrigation and other improve- - 


ments, in the introduction of new grasses and various plants, can 
not be made. This region is destined to achieve a progress that few 
at present realize as a possibility. It is a district comparatively 
neglected, and reasonable complaints of such neglect are not unfre- 
quently made. 

I desire in this connection to make public acknowledgment of 
obligations, personal and official, due and gratefully tendered to the 
public- spirited and intelligent eS mers who constitute the Department 
corps of crop reporters. They stand asa guard of honor over the 
interests of the great class which they represent, in opposition to reck- 


less ard irresponsible misstatement of crop prospects for private 
speculative purposes. ‘They realize that the exact truth, if it can be _ 
ascertained, is best for the interests of all, and that an inaccurate — 


statement destroys public confidence and recoils upon its prepetra- 
tors. They are deserving of the gratitude and respect of the nation 
for their freely given and unremunerated labors. 

The Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. J. R. Doda 
a member of the International Statistical Institute, was designated 
as the representative of the Department, in accordance with pro- 
vision made by the last Congress for such representation, at the first” 
biennial meeting of the institute, which convened in Rome, Italy, 
on the 12th of April, 1887. This body was organized for the devel- 
opment of the progress of administrative and scientific statistics 
throughout the world, and is limited to 150 members, at present com- 
prising little more than half thatnumber. Itseeks to secure greater 
uniformity in the schedules for statistical returns of different coun- 
tries, to unify international methods in statistics, and to render com- 
parable statistical results of different countries. It intends to pre- 
pare international publications in elucidation of statistical questions, 
and to invite the attention of governments to the questions to be 
solved by statistical investigation. 

The Italian Government co-operated generously in making the 
sessions of the institute profitable and agreeable. The status of 
landed property, the methods of census enumeration, questions of 
economic and social statistics, and statistics of labor occupied a large 
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Phare of the tania of the session, and work in several directions was 
- initiated for the ad interim service of several committees. 

4 _ A further commission was for the investigation of the methods of 
national bureaus of statistics, and a collection of all available pub- 
.lished results of their work in Rome, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, The 
3 ‘Hague, Brussels, and London. The time occupied, ten weeks, though 
_too short, was sufficient for accumulation of much valuable informa- 
_ tion and large accessions to the official literature necessary for daily 
_ reference in the work of the division. 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY. 


_ The line of investigation undertaken by this division in food analy- 
__ sis and methods for the detection of food adulteration has been con- 
tinued and supplemented, and now includes the following classes: 

(a) Dairy products.—The investigations of the different constitu- 

ents of. milk and butter, and butter substitutes, have been continued, 

- and the results have been published in Bulletin No. 13, Part I. A 
new apparatus for the determination of fat in milk has been tested 

and found to be exceedingly efficient, permitting a larger number of 
analyses to be completed with equal accuracy in less time than by 
any other method. This instrument isthe lactocrite. It effects the 
separation by centrifugal force. From its simplicity and rapidity 
of manipulation it would form a valuable addition to the plant of 
- large dairy farms, where it is desirable to perform a large number of 
tests in a day. 

(b) Spices and condi ments.—The work mapped out during the past 
year for an exhaustive examination of this very largely adulterated 
class of foods has been brought to a close and embodied in Bulletin 

‘No. 13, Part IT. 

(c) Commercial fertilizers.—As in the preceding three years, the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists received the hospitalities 
of the Department of Agriculture, and their fourth annual conven- 

_ tion was held in the library of the Department during the past sum- 

mer. Theanalytical methods and details of manipulation adopted by 
this body for the analysis of commercial fertilizers and agricultural 
products have been published in Bulletin No. 16, and some of the ana- 

_ lytical experiments for verifying the methods adopted were per- 
formed by this division. 

(d) Fermented alcoholic beverages.—Pursuing the investigation of 

_ foods and food adulterants, the scope of examination was extended 
to wines, fermented and malt liquors, and ciders. The report con- 
taining the analytical data and their discussion is now in press and 
will shortly be issued as Bulletin No. 13, Part III. 

(e) Coffee, tea, and chocolate.—To ascertain the nature and extent 
of adulteration practiced in the preparation of the above-named arti- 
cles for the market, a large series of analyses has been commenced, 
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undertaken and require a detailed statement of work conducted at 
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and wal be continued, and it is hope that Patiala data will Pe ae 
cumulated for future publication. atte 
(f) Baking phwders: srt bashers: Chane’ —An investigation ine 


found in our markets 2a pea commenced, but the work is not yet. 
sufficiently advanced to warrant any conclusions, 4 
Sugar experiments, as in former years, have been extankiyclaee : val “ 


Fort Scott, Rio Grande, and Magnolia Plantation by the Departs 


i, 
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ment. ' 8 ’ y 
This statement will be published as a special bulletin. - SNe ae 
The number of miscellaneous samples submitted during the past ; 

year has been exceptionally large, comprising waters, nrnerals, fertil- — a 

izers, ores, lignites, analyses of plants and parts of plants, and many ~ 
other articles of general or particular interest. aa 


DIVISION OF BOTANY. (pee 


The work of the division of botany has been vigorously prosecuted — 
during the year. Its correspondence is constantly increasing, relat- ~ 
ing to grasses, fibers and fibrous plants, medicinal plants and pro- 
ducts, new species for cultivation, weeds and means of eradicating 
them. <A bulletin concerning Southern grasses has been issued and © 
widely distributed among Southern farmers and stock-growers. An. 
investigation of the grasses and forage plants of the arid districts of. 
Texas has been conducted by an agent, and a large amount of infor-— vis 
mation has been obtained. ) ap 

Another agent has performed a similar work in Arizona, Nevada, _ 
and Utah, making a collection of about two hundred species of grasses — 
and forage plants having more or less agricultural value. Through 
these investigations our knowledge of the vegetation of the arid 
regions has been much increased, particularly m regard to those. 
plants which have been found useful among stock-growers, ek 

A question of the greatest importance for the arid districts of the 
West and Southwest is that of securing an increase in the grazing 

capacity of the lands through the introduction of new grasses and 
through cultivation. I desire first to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the natural grasses and plants which are utilized by horses, cattle, 
and sheep, as to their abundance, choice of soils and locations, their — 


size and vigor, and their comparative nutrition. Then there should 


be instituted in suitable localities a thoroughly conducted series of 
experiments with all the promising species of the region itself, and 
of such other kinds as have been found useful in similar locations in 
other countries. To this end I shall invoke the aid of the experi- 
ment stations connected with the agricultural colleges of the region 
interested. It is, however, a question whether more good would not 
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be , accomplished i ina shortér tine in a few stations established for 


srence to the native grasses, and a rebnthascton of the appropri beh 
for grass investigation is earnestly recommended, 

_ About 6,000 specimens of plants have been mounted and added to 
» the herbarium during the year, and 36 packages have been distrib- 
uted among agricultural colleges and institutions, and to individuals 
for exchange. The herbarium serves a double purpose. It is neces- 
_ sary for consultation and comparison in determining the names of 
_ specimens which are the subject of inquiry and investigation, and it 
‘ipo highly important in a scientific point of view, as being a repository 
of botanical specimens of the productions of the country. A large 
7 majority of all the known plants of this country are already repre- 


it~ 


‘sented in the herbarium. But it is still deficient in the plants of 

fr ‘many sections, mainly in such kinds as are strictly local and re- 
% stricted in their range and not obtainable through the ordinary 
a channels. 
. For the past ten years there has been no botanical work performed 
¥ -in connection with the Government surveys. Previously it was the 
practice to have naturalists connected with the surveys and explora- 
tions, and the botanical collections made by them were finally de- 
posited with the Department of Agriculture. In this way the 
_herbarium was enriched, and a stock of duplicates for distribution 
was accumulated. Since the abandonment of natural history in the 
surveys, the enlargement of the herbarium has depended on a small 
annual appropriation for this purpose. There is now urgent need 
for more Government aid in the prosecution of botanical work. The 
Government herbarium should be made to contain a complete repre-- 
- sentation of all the plants known to grow within the limits of this - 
-_ country. It also needs the services of specialists in the elaboration 
_ of certain orders. Therefore, for its improvement in the directions 
-. mentioned, and to make it more useful to science and to practical 
agriculture, I recommend that the appropriations for this division 
be suitably increased and that an increase be made in the working 
_. force. 


OR de 


SECTION OF VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 


To the section of vegetable pathology are referred for investiga- 
es tion all questions relative to the diseases of fruits and fruit trees, 
grains, and other useful plants, due to parasitic fungi, which are 
: _ familiarly termed “rust,” “‘smut,” “mildew,” “plight,” “rot,” ete. 
In accordance with my recommendations to Congr ie at its last ses- 
: sion, this section was regularly established by law, provision was 
made for achief of section, with an assistant, and a small appropria- 
' tion, necessary for the prosecution of its work, was granted the De- 
partment. 
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Throughout the year the duties of the section have been carried 
forward energetically, and its published reports | have met with the 
heartiest approval of fruit-growers and farmers. Theconstantly in- ~~ : 
creasing correspondence of this section clearly demonstrates the ap-. 
preciative interest taken in its work. 

The report on the fungus diseases of the vine, referred to in my | 
last report as being in preparation, was euilieg di in December, and ~ 
its favorable reception by the public press and by grape-growers all 4 
over the country give assurance that it has been the means of ac- 
complishing much practical good. The first edition of this report is 
now nearly exhausted, and I hope to be able to prepare a second and 
enlarged edition, hon shall embrace the discoveries made during — 
the present season and combine the results of the recent French in- 
vestigations, both upon the diseases of the vine and the efforts which 
have been made in France to combat them. 

During the present season the French Government has sent to this 
country a special commissioner for the purpose of investigating our 
methods of- viticulture and the fungus diseases to which our vines ~ 
are subject. All possible facilities for the furtherance of his work 
have been afforded this commissioner through the section, and the 
most cordial relations have been established between those now spe- 
cially engaged in investigating diseases of the vine in France and in 
the United States, which will doubtless result in good to both coun- 
tries. The chief of the section has visited the more important vine- 
growing regions of the United States, in company with the French 
agent, and a full and complete report covering the entire subject of 
vine diseases is expected as the result of the investigation made. 

A new disease has appeared in the vineyards of California, and in 
response to requests for its investigation I have directed an agent to 
visit the infected districts and to investigate this malady, in the hope 
of protecting the vine-growers of the State from the threatened de- 
struction of their vineyards. 

Special experiments in the treatment of grape mildew and rot have 
been made in a number of vineyards especially selected for the pur- 
pose, with the view of determining the relative efficacy and cost of 
the several treatments suggested. The data thus gathered have led 
to some valuable conclusions, and will be of the utmost service in 
conducting future operations. 

Karly in the season a circular giving formule of the most ap- 
proved remedies for mildew and rot of grapes was widely dis- 
tributed, and many responses giving results of experiments have 
been received. «It has been demonstrated by these operations that, 
in order to obtain the best results in experimenting with remedies, 
the work should be done immediately under the direction of a per- 
son thoroughly conversant with the nature and habits of the fungi 
to be treated, and who can remain in the field and daily watch the 
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“fesults, and thas save irks and obviate the danger of drawing false 
; conclusions. One false deduction tends to destroy public confidence 
BS in all work of this kind. By securing, either through purchase or 
A rental, a small vineyard, wherein experiments could be made under 
_ the immediate and constant supervision of a competent officer, the 
losses which might occur through some trials would not fall wpon 
individuals, and all the results obtained could be published with that 
official warrant which would inspire the confidence of all interested. 
_ The extent of the losses occasioned by fungus parasites certainly 
 ealls for the exercise on the part of the Government of every pote 
-_ effort to discover certain means for their destruction. 
_ The question of the application of remedies has been a serious 
one, and doubtless some of the failures in the trials already made 
g have been due to the use of improper methods. It was soon discov- 
ered that American machines for making the applications were far 
_ from satisfactory. They were either too cumbersome, or the labor 
involved was too fatiguing, or they were too wasteful of the mate- 
__ rials used. For several years past special efforts have been made 
in France towards perfecting spraying appliances and bellows for 
the application of liquids or powders in combating the downy mil- 
» dew of the vine by exhibitions and special premiums, resulting in 
the attainment of a high degree of perfection. Some of the most 
improved patterns have been imported for use in experiments. A 
_ report covering this branch of the subject is now in preparation. 
Although many able papers have been published on the subject of 
- peach yellows, and several observers have made careful scientific in- 
vestigations of this very important but still obscure disease, the 
results so far obtained are far from conclusive as to its cause, possi- 
ble remedy, or means of prevention. A special agent, to act under 
the direction of the chief of the section, has been commissioned to 
make a thorough investigation of this subject and to endeavor by 
every available means to settle beyond further doubt the question- 
able points. This work is progressing very satisfactorily, and ex- 
tended investigations have been in progress since the Ist of July in 
eastern localities, where the orchards have suffered most from the 
_ disease. 
Early in the year a circular of inquiry relative to facts bearing 
upon the subject of potato rot was distributed throughout the coun- 
__ try, and the extent and value of the information gained thereby was 
most satisfactory. The work of compiling the information thus 
acquired has been completed, and this material will form the basis 
of a report on this subject now in preparation. A map has been pre- 
pared which shows the distribution and severity of the disease in all 
parts of the country for a given year. . 
Other papers in the report of the section for last year relate to 
certain fungus diseases of the vine and their treatment, celery-leaf 
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blight, orange-leaf scab, a disease of orchard grass, and pear blight. 
A report on the powdery mildew of the gooseberry, or ‘‘ gooseberry ~ 
blight,” has been prepared and is nearly ready for publication. Ar- ~~ 
rangements have been made for a report on the ‘smut and rust of — 
Indian corn.” Throughout the season the section has been collect- 
ing toma fora report on the apple-scab fungus, which is so wide- 
spread in this country and often does such damage. i 


DIVISION OF GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


The introduction, propagation, and distribution of desirable use- 
ful plants is a leading function of this division, in the exercise of © 
which, since the organization of the Department, good results have 
been accomplished. It has distributed many things which have 
been of great and acknowledged value to the country, and the ex-- , 
perience gained in testing the hardiness and other qualities of plants 
previous to their general distribution has been the means of acquir- . 
ing useful preliminary knowledge of their requirements, so that the 
Department could judge with much accuracy the chmatic conditions 
under which they will prosper. 

The conditions necessary to their full utilization, independent of 
climate, are also closely studied, so that the requirements for ultimate 
success and the probabilities of failure are alike ascertained toa degree 
which prevents at least costly failures during the experimental pro- 
cess of testing the practicability of new or untried industries. Tea- 
plants are still propagated and distributed, although there is no 
present prospect of the profitable production of tea as an article of 
commerce. There are many reasons why tea-culture can not be made 
profitable here in competition with other countries where the condi- 
tions for success are more favorable; but the principal drawback is’. 
the want of sufficient rain-fall during summer, which prevents the con- 
tinuous successive growth of succulent leaves. But there is no reason 

~why the culture of a few plants, enough for domestic use, may not 
become general wherever the plant will endure the climate. Itisthe 
object of the Department to encourage tea-culture to this extent, as 
there is no uncertainty about securing a good spring crop of leaves 
wherever the plant flourishes. Lately a large number of plants have 
been distributed throughout the State of Florida, and where the plants 
have been set in moderately rich, moist soil their growth has been 
satisfactory. 

The camphor tree of Japan is being distributed in the Southern 
States, but mostly in Florida, with the view of its employment as a — 
shade and for planting as a protection for fruit orchards and groves. 
Ti is an evergreen tree, of rapid growth, and attains a considerable 
size. Its timber is of special value for certain purposes, such as for 
cabinets, where the presence of insects is not desirable, as they dis- 
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a _ketable feasiuaity “Much intent is now felt 3 in sia pr mcanidetets and 
‘ the demand for plants, formerly wholly supplied by the Department, 
~ is now fully met by nurserymen, who propagate the plants for sale. 
- The successful culture of the European grape has -hitherto been 
limited to regions west of the Rocky Mountains and mainly near the 
_ Pacific coast line. Of late years vineyardists in Texas and Florida 
have been encouraged from the results of experiments made to enter 
F more largely into the culture of the foreign grape. The Department 
r has therefore propagated and has now ready for distribution a con: 
_ siderable number of plants of the best varieties of these grapes, with 
P a view to render these experimental tests more general throughout 
the regions alluded to. 
E The demand for tropical and semi-tropical plants for experiment, 
; in the warmest portions of the Southern States increases with the 
population. Kspecially is this applicable to Florida, whence ap- 
‘plications for numerous strictly tropical species are constantly re- 
ceived. The Department endeavors to meet all reasonable demands 
in this line, and has under process of propagation various plants 
which may ultimately prove useful in that State. 


Et DIVISION OF ECONOMIC ORNITHOLOGY AND MAMMALOGY. 


_ The work of this division during the past year, as heretofore, has 
consisted chiefly in the collection of facts showing the relation of 
_ birds and mammals to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry, and in 
_ the preparation for publication of two important bulletins, namely, 
(1) on the English sparrow, and (2) on bird migration in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The general interest in these bulletins is shown by 
_ hundreds of applications for them received at the Department in ad- 
vance of their publication. 

~ As stated in my Annual Report for 1886, circulars and schedules 

asking for information in regard to the English sparrow were distrib- 

uted by the division in 1885 and 1886. Replies were received from 
more than 3,000 Pons: The information contained in these replies 

a been arranged for publication under seven different heads, as 

follows: 

/ (1) Time and manner of first appearance of the English sparrow: 
present abundance and apparent rate of increase; kind and degree of 
assistance and protection afforded or withheld by man. 

(2) Relation of the sparrow to other birds. 

(3) Injury to trees or vines. 
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(4) Injury to fruits and garden vegetables. 
(5) Injury to grain. 
(6) Relation of the sparrow to injurious or other insects. 
(7) Methods of restriction ; suggestions for extermination ; miscel- 
laneous information. 


The introductory portion of the sparrow bulletin contains a syn-. 
opsis of the principal facts brought to light by the investigation, — 
together with deductions from the same, and suggestions to legisla- 


tive bodies and to the people in regard to the best methods of abat- | . 


ing the sparrow scourge. 

The collection of material relating to the destructive ravages of 
rice-birds has continued, and a few experiments have been made with 
live hawks for the purpose of frightening the birds from the fields, 
These experiments have been only partially successful, owing chiefly 
to the fact that the Department was unable to secure the services of 
an experienced falconer to train the hawks and take charge of the 
experiments. One fact, however, was demonstrated, namely, that 
rice-birds will not come near a live hawk, even when resting on a 
stake ; and when in motion the hawk is effective at much greater 


distances than when at rest. There can be no question that hawks — 


trained to fly about the fields would keep the rice-birds off, and the 


expense would be less than that of the present system of “bird 
minding.” 


The inquiry concerning the food habits of the crow, the various - 


blackbirds or grackles, and several other species of special economic 


importance has resulted in the accumulation of so much information 


that special bulletins on these subjects will be published as soon as 
the material in ‘hand can be properly arranged. 

One of the most important branches of investigation undertaken 
by the division is the critical examination of the contents of stom- 
achs, gizzards, crops, and gullets of birds. The elaboration of this 
material is a slow process, requiring much technical knowledge, as 


well as patience, on the part of the investigator. A single stomach . 
sometimes contains representatives of several of the primary divis- — 


ions of the animal kingdom. For instance, a hawk’s may contain 
at one time the remains of a meadow-mouse, a sparrow, a snake, a 


frog, a grasshopper, an earth-worm, and a snail—representatives of _ 


the seven primary groups, mammalia, aves, reptilia, batrachia, 
arthropoda, vermes, and mollusca. 

During the past year an assistant ornithologist has devoted most 
of his time to the study of the food material found in the stomachs 
of hawks and owls, of which the division now has upwards of five 
hundred. A brief statement of the contents of each stomach is made 
on a card prepared for the purpose, and these cards are arranged 
under species. The results of this investigation will be published m 
a special bulletin. 
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_ The expenditure of large sums of public money in bounties on mam- 
‘mals (known or supposed to be injurious) in several of the States and 
_ Territories attests the urgent need of the investigations now in pro- 
gress in the Department upon the food habits and distribution of tho 
_ -yarious species and the best methods of destroying the injurious 
kinds. In Montana alone, during the present year, more than $50,000 
was expended in bounties on prairie-dogs and ground-squirrels in 
about six months (from March 5 to September 12, 1887). It is stated 
that this bounty act exhausted the treasury and was running the 
Territory in debt, when the governor, with the permission of the 
President, callad a special session of the legislature and repealed the 
law. 


THE SEED DIVISION. 


Very little need be said in reference to the work accomplished in 
the seed division, except to corroborate the fact that the reforms in- 
augurated at the beginning of my term of office have proved to be 
highly satisfactory, and judging from the unusual number of re- 
ports received, the seeds sent out during the present year have been 
exceptionally noticeable for their vitality and excellence of quality. 

A more efficient system of reports has been adopted, and the re- 
plies indicate more fully than heretofore the special fitness of the 
| numerous varieties for the localities in which the seeds have been 
' tested. The system by which they are now purchased, a special 
guaranty being required from the parties from whom the purchase 
is made that the seeds shall not only be true to name, of good ger- 
_ Minating quality, cleaned with extra care, so as to be both free from 
weed seed or eggs or larve of injurious insects, and the strict and 
close test to which they are subjected before payment is made for 
- them, accords with the more perfect business system which has been 
adopted in the seed division. 

The law establishing the Department of Agriculture clearly states 
that the purchase and distribution of seed shall be confined to such 
_ seeds as are ‘‘rare or uncommon to the country,” or ‘‘such as can be 
_ made more profitable by frequent changes from one part of our own 
- country to another.” The primary object of the distribution is to 
give increased value to production, to ascertain the best geographical 
distribution of varieties, and to introduce them more rapidly into 
the localities to which they are best adapted. The value of this in- 
terchange of seeds is greatly underestimated. Every plant has a 
- natural habitat, which is limited in extent, and it is an established 
fact that when an attempt is made to grow it elsewhere it soon dete- 
riorates and requires renewal from seed grown under the conditions 
of soil and climate most favorabie for its perfect development. 
This is not only true of grain, but applies to a larger extent to 
_ garden vegetables. This statement is corroborated by the large 
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number of reports of Sr serine with the seeds sent out by t ris 
_ Department during the past two years. The remarkable yields — 

reported must be Penny attributed to the use of fresh seed grown a 
in localities where each variety attains its highest perfection. — a 

A diminished production should not always be attributed to. the 
deterioration of the soil alone, and the facts on record inthis Depart- _ 
ment show that the introduction of seeds from regions where they 46" | 
attain the greatest perfection has been of much importance to the — 
country. In no way is this fact so forcibly impressed upon farmers 
as by furnishing them such seeds, for they will them be convinced by 
personal experiment. Every farm upon which these’seeds are tested i 
becomes an experiment farm so far as that particular product is con- 
cerned, if the farmer is intelligent and of an observing turn of mind. 

While only a small quantity of any variety of seed was formerly ~ e) 
sent to one locality, now, instead of eight or ten varieties, not less Mg 
than forty or fifty varieties are distributed in every Congressional —_ 
district by the recently much improved system of distribution. The 
advantage of the test of so great a number of varieties must be ap- 
parent. By care on the part of the recipients to save and exchange 
among their neighbors seed of any choice varieties of grain or vege- o 
tables, the entire section of country can soon be supplied, and the 
increase in yield and quality may greatly enlarge the value of farm 
producis. * 

Several new and valuable seeds have | ‘on introduced from foreign 
countries and distributed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
many of which are likely to prove of great value to the agricultural 
interests; among these are Egyptian clover (Trifolium alexandri- 
num), procured through the United States consul at Cairo, Kigypt, 
and which it is thought may be a valuable addition to our forage — 
plants in certain districts La are subject to protracted droughts, 
as in the Southern and Southwestern States, and also in the arid dis- 
trictsof the West. The seed has been distributed to various farmers 
and experiment stations for trial, and the results are being awaited 
with much interest, 

An effort has also been made to obtain seeds of some other forage 
plants having the same adaptation, first, of spurry (Spergula ar ven- 
sis); second, of a kind of winter pea, said to be much cultivated in 
France; and third, of the lentil (Hrvwm lens), which is cultivated in 
the south of Hurope. Wheat has also been received from Italy; red 
and white Bermuda onion seed from the Canary Islands; Abyssin- 
ian grass from the Royal Gardens, Kew, England; and potato seed 
from Belfast, Ireland. Several varieties of seed have also been re- 
ceived from the United States consuls in Mexico and distributed in 
the localities to which they are evidently the best adapted. 

Wany choice varieties of tobacco seed have been received by the 
Department from foreign consuls, and promptly distributed in local- 


vation. Among these was a variety of Sumatra tobacco, which is © 
acting unusual attention and is eagerly sought by those eles are 
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_ I desire again to call attention to the fact that Congressional lists 
should be furnished not later than December 15. 

_ The seeds designed for distribution by members of Congress and 
to statistical correspondents, experiment stations, and agricultural 
societies in the Gulf States, Arizona, New Mexico, and California 
should be sent out not later than the middle of December of each 
‘year. 

_ The hearty co-operation which now exists betwéen the seed divis- 
ion and the botanical, forestry, and the other divisions has been pro- 
-duetive of results which, if continued, will do much to promote the 
practical value of each to the farmers throughout the entire country. _ 


Ag EXPERIMENT STATIONS FOR TESTING AND DISTRIBUTING SEED. 


While I have endeavored to secure the greatest practical benefit 
to the farmers of the country under existing laws as they relate to 
‘the seed distribution by the Department, yet it is my opinion that 
the object aimed at could be better secured through the experiment 
stations that were provided for by law at the last session of Congress. 
twill be remembered that a bill was passed providing for an annual 
. appropriation of $15,000 for the benefit of the experiment station of 
each State and Territory in the United States. The object of these 
_ stations is to experiment with seeds, plants, crops, fertilizers, systems 
of culture, etc.,and to determine what is best for their respective State 
or Territory. The directorsof such stations ought to know which 
kinds of seeds the farmers of their State are most interested in, which 
are best adapted to each locality, what crops are most profitable to 
raise, and to direct their investigations and experiments and selec- 
tions to such kinds as their constituencies are most interested in. 

_ These stations are under the control of scientific and practical men, 
assisted by skilled laborers. Careful records are kept in every line 
_ of work, and the comparative merits of different varieties as to thrift- 
‘iness, hardiness, productiveness, and general adaptation to the climate 
and soil are ascertained and published, and are considered authori- 
tative. With a little additional aid to these stations, if not already 
sufficiently provided for, to purchase seeds and plants and test the 
same for their respective localities, and to distribute the seed from 
the same after ascertaining which are of real value to farmers, a 
most beneficial work for the farmers of every State could be accu. 
plished. The stations could do the testing and experimental work 
for the whole body of agriculturists, and do it much better than 
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farmers with but poor means for conducting such experiments, If _ 
this work of testing and distributing seed could be done by the sta- _ 
tions and the Department be relieved of this duty, it would enabie 
it to work in other directions of great importance to the agricultural 
interests of the country. It is hardly necessary to state that it takes 
much of the time of the Commissioner, and that it is difficult to 
make distribution to give satisfaction to all parties and to all parts 
of the country. While the germ of the Department of Agriculture. 
was the seed distribution, it has grown until it mow reaches into 
many fields of science, and many more lie beyond which as yet it has 
not had the time or means to enter. 


FORESTRY DIVISION. 


The limited appropriation available for this division naturally 
limits the field of its activity and the extent of its usefulness. Our 
people do not realize yet the importance of its work. There is 
scarcely an industry with which other industries of the country are 
more intimately connected than that which utilizes and manufact- 
ures the products of the forest, nor is there any other factor of cli- 
matic influences within the power of human regulation more im- 
portant than the forest cover.. The undeniable interdependence 
between forestry and successful agriculture calls for timely atten- 
tion on the part of the people, and especially of the Government. 

The idea of considering forest products as a crop, which, like other 
crops, can be cared for, improved, and reproduced, is still so new in 
our country that it seems difficult to persuade our people of its im- 
portance. When we consider the fact that this crop requires from 
twenty to one hundred years to mature, and that the sower rarely 
reaps the harvest, the comparative indifference of the grower and 
the need of stimulating reproduction are apparent. The original 
growth is being exhausted, and the new spontaneous crop, through 
the fault of man, is greatly inferior and smaller from the same area. 
Increasing needs of enlarging population can only be satisfied by 
proper care of the new crop and by increasing the crop area, 

Those engaged in the lumber industry and wood-using manufact- 
ures appear to be more or less unconcerned about their future sup- 
ply, either because their interests are ephemeral, or because they lack 
a definite knowledge of total present demand and total visible sup- 
plies. With information as accurate as that in regard to other crops, 
prices for wood material would quickly rise to a level more ade- 
quately representing true values. In consequence, supplies would 
be better husbanded, more carefully protected, and more thoroughly 
utilized, and we would soon regard the forest as a valuable ‘‘ herit- 
age, not for spoil or to devastate, but to be wisely used, reverently 
honored, and carefully maintained.” 
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The division has collected during the last year information in ro- 
gard to the minor wood-using industries, and several reports are on 
hand for future publication. 

- Bulletin No. 1, on the relation of railroads to forest supplies and 
_ forestry, has found a most gratifying attention and interest among 
railroad managers, and I am glad to see, from the demand for this 
_ publication, that an important class of business men of the com- 
_ munity have become interested in the subject and seem to derive 

tangible benefit from the work of the division. 

I urged in my last report the necessity for the Government to re- 
vise its legislation in regard to the forest lands remaining in its 
hands, especially in the mountain regions of the West. I repeat, 
that the present state of affairs works injury, increasing every year, 
to the mining as well as the agricultural interests of the country ad- 
joining those mountain forests, and the special forest legislation 
recommended is demanded by the people of thoseregions. To serve 
as a basis for such legislation, an exhaustive report on the forest 
conditions of the Rocky Mountains has been prepared by the divis- 
ion and is about to be issued as a separate bulletin. 

In the absence of experimental grounds, without an arboretum, and 
without the aid of forest areas upon which to conduct directly practi- 
cal experimentation, the work of the division must consist mainiy 
in collecting, sifting, and arranging information found scattered 
through our literature, and adding to it what may be elicited by 
correspondence. The study of the biology of our timber trees by 
expert agents is being continued, the reports upon the most impor- 
tant conifers being nearly ready for publication. These studies, if 
systematically and thoroughly carried on, would give answer to 
many questions of practical forestry. 

While we may go on gathering opinions, a reliable basis for forest 
management can only be derived from exact methods of investiga- 
tion. To establish the rate of growth of the different species under 
different conditions, upon which alone a true estimate as to their 
adaptability for profitable forest culture can be formed, numerous 
measurements must be made, which are expensive. The field of in- 
quiry is large, the number of available expert observers limited, and 
the means for this work lacking. 

Another most important line of inquiry which calls for special 

_ attention from the division are investigations into the structural dit- 
ferences of our important timbers, and the factors influencing their 
quality. Lacking this knowledge, a good deal of useful material is 
wasted, either by being applied to purposes for which inferior ma- 
terial might have been employed or by remaining unused when it 
night have been usefully employed. 

The distribution of plants has been mainly confined to coniferous 
trees, which, while most important in forest growing, do not tind 
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favor with the larger class of planters, on account of the care they’ — 
need in transplanting and in raising from seed, and, therefore, en- ~ 
couragement in that direction is most needed. I have tentatively — 


inaugurated a system by which I can supply seedlings directly from 


the nursery, thus insuring better success than could be obtained by _ 


trusting the seeds to unskillful treatment. 
A considerable correspondence, in replies to inquiries, occupies — 
much of the time of the office force of the division and aids in enlarging — 


the interest in the subject. Thus, the division, while struggling to 


do justice to its technical needs, is called upon also to carry on amis- 
sionary work, in keeping that interest in the forestry question alive 
and growing without which a reform in the forest policy of our 
country can not be expected. I most earnestly commend this ques- 
tion to the careful consideration of Congress, and recommend such 
legislation as is demanded by the importance of an interest which 


foreign governments have long since recognized in their administra- \ 


tive policies, and liberally provided for. 
DIVISION OF MICROSCOPY. 


The work of this division for the current year has been confined 


chiefly to microscopical investigations relating to the crystallography — 


of butter, oleomargarine, and butterine, and, for purposes of com- 
parison, the fats of wild and domestic animals. 

The object of these investigations, primarily, was the discovery of 
a ready means of detecting butter substitutes, of whatever descrip- 
tion, as manufactured or sold in violation of law; and this the Micro- 
scopist claims to have successfully accomplished, 

This investigation of butter and fats has attracted wide-spread at- 
tention and interest, which have consumed an important part of the 
time of the division in answering inquiries, furnishing information, 
etc., and have led to new fields of exploration. Hxaminations are now 
being made in order to ascertain whether the butter crystals of im- 
ported and registered breeds of mileh cows, or of pure breeds but 
not entitled to registry under the rules of any association, so differ 
one from the other that they may be distinguished by means of the 
microscope under polarized light. The feed of the respective animals, 
in connection with the seasons, is also taken into consideration in 
these investigations. In some cases marked differences are said to be 
observed, and the Microscopist will endeavor to illustrate these in a 
forthcoming report. . 

The investigation of the forms of the fatty crystals of animals 
other than milch cows may prove of interest, from a point of view 
other than that connected with their possible relation to butter ; and 
a knowledge of the forms and other peculiarities of the crystals of 
the solid fats used in medicinal preparations and in the arts and 
manufactures may also prove of great value as a means of detect- 
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ei ing adulterations in them. A large eaantien of photographs of such 
; crystals have been successfully made, showing in many cases marked 
 divergencies of form. At first great difficulty was experienced in 
' portraying some of the important details of these crystalline bodies, 
- and other difficulties presented themselves in the reproduction of the 
_ photographs by any of the photo-mechanical processes known, but 
- inconsideration of the great interest manifested in this new scientific 
_ work, both in the United States and in Europe, a number of artists 
- engaged in photography and photo-mechanical reproduction of 
_ ‘photography have each endeavored to excel in the production of 
illustrations of this work, and it is hoped that a process of reproduc- 
tion has been discovered which will ‘enable us,to fairly represent 
them and lead to a better understanding of these crystalline types 
- than has heretofore been possible. 

In addition to the work on these investigations, the Microscopist 

has been largely called upon to make examinations of butter for the 

- general public and for wholesale and retail dealers in pure butter 
who frequently send samples to this division for examination before 
a purchase is made. 

Dealers in oleomargarine have in like manner submitted samples 
for examination, their object being to protect themselves and the 
public against inferior goods of this kind. 

1 The result of an investigation of palm fibers, undertaken by the 
_ division in the interests of a branch of the Navy Department, will 
appear with illustrations in the forthcoming annual report. 
,, There have also been examined during the year the ultimate cell- 
’ structure of the following class of fibers: Combed manila hemp, pure 
_ .manilayarn, Sisal hemp, pure Sisal twine, pure Mauritius aloe, Mau- 
ritius aloe hemp, and New Zealand hemp. This work was under- 
taken at the request of merchants, for the purpose of detecting fraudu- 
lent sales of mixed fibers of this character. : 
Illustrations of their respective forms are in preparation, and will 
_be photographed for public purposes. While the fibers have a gen- 
' eral similarity of form, differences in their respective diameters and 
in the angles of their terminal points may afford a means of dis- 
criminating between them. 
Other investigations have been made in emergency cases, such as 
] the examination of cream-puifs, confections, ice-cream supposed to 
have been poisoned, milk, drinking water, etc. 
: A large correspondence has also been carried on with persons in 
_ various parts of the United States, Canada, and in European coun- 
' tries, in answer to inquiries relating to the general work of the Mi- 
_eroscopist. 


. 


POMOLOGICAL DIVISION. 


This newly established division is subserving well the purposes for 
which it was organized, and there is abundant evidence that the as- 
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sistance which it is affording to the fruit-growers of the country in 
stimulating and promoting our pomological industry is timely, and 

that there was need of the establishment of such a branch in the De- 

partment. The division is now well under way, and it only needs a 

requisite encouragement to make it a suce essful and powerful aux- 

iliary to the Department, and to give it a position commensurate 

with the interests which it is supposed to foster. I am glad to note 

that the division is receiving that co-operation from our fruit-raisers 

and from our leading pomological writers which is so desirable in 
the early days of organization. I believe that the division has been 

inaugurated under favorable auspices, and I commend its future to 

the careful consideration of Congress. 

There are statistical and practical facts to be gathered for informa- 
tion; there are new fruits to be found and distributed; there are va- 
rieties to be investigated and their characteristics deseapem there 
are fruits in one section which may be introduced into another sec- _ 
tion with profit; there are methods of culture, of pruning, of general — 
training of fruit trees to be set forth; there are mistaken ideas of sites 
for fruit orchards to be corrected; there are varieties of fruits to be 
classified; the nomenclature of fruits requires attention and study; 
and, in general, there is a vast quantity of valuable information to be 
eprodel abroad. 

The farmer who in these days of competition in one prancn of 
agriculture turns his attention to another product of the farm as a 
source of profit is obeying an economic instinct and keeping step with 
the march of progress. Happily, this idea of diversification leads 
many into the line of fruit-growing. This desire to found an orchard 
on the farm, this purpose to produce fruit in greater abundance, 
should be encouraged in every way, and the latest and best informa- 
tion should be at hand for guidance in right paths and for warnings 
as against wrong ones. J 

A great many inquiries of a pomological nature have been received 
from farmers and other citizens of the country and answered by 
direct correspondence where the reports of the Department would 
not give them the requisite information, and this work i is steadily 
increasing in volume. 

Packages of specimens of fruits have been daily received for iden- 
tification or for comparison and study. These,demand, and have 
received, the personal attention of the Pomologist, and the increasing 
amount of this work requires a corresponding increase of assistance, 
The real service already rendered in this direction is considerable, 
although it has only just begun. 

Accurate records and descriptions are made and kept of all speci- 
mens received, and in many cases drawings and colored illustrations 
are made of such varieties as are new or of special importance. 
These are used for publication in the reports of the division, or are 
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kept for future reference. This work is of so much importance that 
the constant services of a skilled artist are necessary, and I hope to 
have funds appropriated for that purpose. 

The progress already made and the encouraging prospects for future 


usefulness are evidences of the wisdom of the establishment of this 


division. 
THE DAIRY. 


The work upon matters pertaining to this branch of the Department 
has been prosecuted during the year, but under discouraging condi- 
tions. The desire has been to obtain data sufficient to make compari- 
sons of the several averages of production in the dairy States and sec- 
tions. Iregret to find an indisposition, however, on the part of those 
engaged in this great industry to respond with alacrity to our requests 
for information. The dairymen in every section are seeking indi- 
vidually what the Department can not supply, because of the lack 
of unity ef interest among them as a class, in the efforts of the De- 
partment to secure statistics and facts of interest in this line of in- 
dustry. 

The Department will continue the investigation in this direction 
for a short time longer, in the hope that the above suggestion will 
result in a willingness on the part of those interested to devote the 
required time and impart the desired information for the benefit of 
the whole. Otherwise I shall abandon the investigation. 

GRAPE AND WINE PRODUCTION. 


s 

During the year there has been instituted inquiries into facts and 
figures relative to the grape and wine production of the country. 
Several circulars have been prepared, and fifteen thousand distrib- 
uted among those engaged in these twin industries. I am encour- 
aged to believe that this information, which will supplement that 
published by the Department some years ago, will be fairly complete 
to date and prove valuable to all concerned. 


THA. 


In accordance with the provisions of law, the interests of the Goy- 
-ernment at the tea farm in South Carolina have been closed out 
during the year, the property has been properly disposed of and 
accounted for, and, in accordance with the terms of the lease, the 
custody of the farm has reverted to its owner. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Science and art have reduced the question of.illustration to a 
practical and economical! solution, and it has become a valuable’and 
almost indispensable adjunct to modern writings. There are now 
employed in the Department skilled draughtsmen and an engraver, 
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in order that their work may be constantly under supervision, in its 
every detail, by those of our scientists who wish to illustrate their | 


thought, their discoveries, or their work. 


A single illustration, covering but a small part of a page, will often — a 


bring a subject clearly before the mind of man, where many pages 


of text and of figures would fall far short of making the vital point 
easily comprehended. The illustrations prepared by the Depart- 
ment appear in its various reports, and so far they are of incaleu- | 


lable value. But they contain information oftentimes which should 


be more widely disseminated than is possible through those reports. 


I therefore urgently recommend that the Public Printer be given 


authority and means to furnish to the agricultural press of this coun- — 


try, at the mere cost of the labor and material, electrotypes of such 
of the illustrations of this Department as may seem to the respective 
editors interesting and valuable to their readers. 

It seems to me entirely proper that such action should be taken, 
as it would result in a wide and also prompt dissemination of in- 


formation, now almost entirely confined to our editions, and hence | 


their value is confined to a necessarily limited circulation. 

Our printing fund is small. Five thousand copies is usually the 
utmost limit of an edition of a special report. The supply falls far 
short of the demand in very many cases. Surely the plan I recom- 


mend would be the equivalent of a large edition; it would popularize 


the Department more and more, it would familiarize the people with 
what we aim to do, it would stimulate thought, it would promote the 
habit of “closer observation; and, in short, it would greatly benefit 
those who receive little tribute at best in proportion to the part they 
assume in the progress, prosperity, and welfare of the country. 


LABORATORY. 


I renew my recommendation for the erection on the grounds of 
the Department of a laboratory, apart from the main building, and 
suitably equipped for the great number of scientific experiments an- 
nually conducted here, and for the purpose of entering into other 
fields which need investigation and can not be entered for want of 
facilities. TThe need of this building is most imperative; the Depart- 
ment’s force and duties grow from year to year, but no adequate pro- 


vision is made for the necessary space to keep pace with this natural. 


and healthy development. 

The business of the Department has now to be transacted, for the 
most part, in a small, illy-ventilated, inconvenient building, which 
is little else than a fire-trap, in which public papers and valuable 
records and property are intrusted. In the basement of such a build- 
ing is the chemical laboratory of this Department, damp, inconven- 
ient for the purpose, dark, and unhealthy, and in the attie of the 
building is located the only laboratory for the investigation of animal 
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di eases that our space will afford. The clerks above the basement 
‘yp re subject at all times to the sickening odors which proeeed from 
chemicals and chemical analyses below, and are subject as well to 
4 ‘the additional source of danger from fire and explosion; and because 
~ of the presence of these clerks in the building it is impossible to in- 
ia vestigate i in the laboratory in the attic some of the common diseases 
_ vo! animals which are contagious and dangerous to human life. 

a LIBRARY. 

Every year since the establishment of the Department Congress 
has amnually appropriated money for the maintenance of the libary, 
_ for the completion of series, and for the purchase of scientific and 
_ other works, and yet the space for the storage of this vast and valu- 

_ able collection remains the same as it was twenty years ago. <A well- 
_ equipped library, systematically arranged and properly conducted, 
-is an imperative necessity to any scientific institution—it is the fuel 
to the fire. For years the Department’s works have been crowded 
into a room too small for the purpose, with no suitable place for 
preservation from insects and dust or against loss and confusion, 
always in anticipation that it would be deemed wise on the part of 
| Congress to relieve a condition of affairs here which in ordinary busi- 
_ ness would be corrected without delay. I have been compelled to 
recognize these dangers, and in order to better systematize the li- 
. brary and to protect valuable public property, much of which can not 
be replaced, I have removed the museum objects from exhibition in 
_ the main building to another portion of the grounds, and am now 
_ engaged in removing the library to that floor, where it will have | 
| 
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abundant room for many years to come. With a new laboratory 
_ building, and with this change, the Department will be temporarily 
_ relieved of the present pressure for room, though the erection of a 
_ new and properly arranged Department building of a less inflamma- 
ble character than the present one would still seem to be the part of 


‘wisdom. : 
WOOL. AND COTTON. 


It is gratifying to note that the report on wool, to which T referred 
. in my first annual report, has been printed, and is now in process of 
| distribution. ft is an elaborate, valuable, and interesting report. 
_ In this connection I beg to renew the recommendation made in my 
last report relative to an incomplete and unpublished investigation 
upon the subject of cotton, of similar tenor and purpose. In re- 
_ sponse to a demand that other fibers than wool should be studied, 
the Department in 1883 and in 1884 caused to be collected for inves- 
tigation a series of samples of cotton, as follows: 
; (1) Cotton produced under different known conditions of seed, 
soil, climate, and culture in all parts of the great cotton belt of the 
United States ; 
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(2) Representative cotton from the different commercial grades of - 


the several cotton markets ; E 


(3) Cotton from different stages in various processes of manu-— 


facture. 
The examination related to the length, fineness, strength, and 
elasticity, upon all of which the value of the staple depends. There 


have been some $5,000 already expended in this examination, and 


I am assured that $7,500 more will complete it. In view of the 


importance of this investigation, both to the producer and to the con-. 


sumer of this great staple, it seems that the money already expended 
ought to have some return, and inasmuch as the total expense would 
be insignificant when compared with the results, I renew my recom- 
mendation of last year for authority and means to complete the work. 


IRRIGATION. 


Among the documents that have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment and printed directly by Congress is one on ‘‘irrigation,” which 
has been completed during the present administration. This report, 
although fairly complete in itself, is principally suggestive of more 
comprehensive treatment of the subject in the future, as projected 
works are completed and more general extension of irrigation sys- 

‘tems have been accomplished. The present work is already attract- 
ing wide-spread attention in those sections of our country where irri- 
gation is relied upon. 

Such extension, it is well understood, is limited by the amount of 
water available. It is true that as the cultivated soil receives. the 
precipitation, however small the quantity, that formerly flowed over 
the impacted surface without penetration, the amount of irrigation 
necessary is lessened, and the application of water by irrigation 
further modifies the chemical and hydroscopic character of the seed- 
bed until less and less moisture is annually required. It is a reason- 
able supposition that ultimately some portion of the area now useless 
without irrigation may be productive with only the usual rain-fall, 
which has proved insufiicient heretofore. At leastit may be expected 
that certain plants which thrive with minimum supplies of moisture 
may be cultivated successfully without irrigation in favorable loca- 
tions, as the result of soil ameliorations by cultivation with tempo- 


rary irrigation. Thus the ultimate extension of available tillage or 


meadow, through the labor of man and the bounty of nature, is difii- 
cult to foretell, and will doubtless greatly exceed the popular esti- 
mate. Then the adaptation of plants to these areas, so greatly mod- 
ified in their capabilities, will offer a wide field for selection of 
profitable crops and for the successful introduction of many plants 
now unknown to our agriculture or grown to a limited extent. 
When available supplies of water are exhausted there is still a re- 
source that should command the early consideration of Congress— 
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- the ‘building of reservoirs among the mountains for the storage of an 

’ immense volume of water which is now wasted in spring floods, 

- causing, in part, the spring rise in the Lower Mississippi, sometimes 

so disastrous. Thus would the resources of the cultivators of the 
Rocky Mountain slopes be doubled, and the destruction of hundreds 
of thousands of acres of corn and cotton be obviated by the same 
beneficent measure, attesting its utility as well as its nationality 
and constitutionality. 


¢ FOLDING ROOM. 


The following is a statement showing the number and kinds of 

documents received at and distributed from the zolding room of the 
-_- Department. 
The Annual Report of the Department for 1886 has been printed 
| during the current year, by order of Congress, 400,000 copies in 
number, of which 375,000 are held for distribution by Senators and 
| members of the House of Representatives, and 25,000 copies assigned 
to this Department. 

The Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1886 has been 
printed during the current year, by order of Congress, 35,000 copies 
in number, of which 30,000 are held for distribution by Senators 
and members of the House of Representatives, and 5,000 copies as- 
signed to this Department. 

The report on wool and other animal fibers has also been printed 
during the current year, by order of Congress, 10,000 copies in num- 
ber, of which 9,000 are held for distribution by Senators and mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 1,000 copies assigned to 
this Department. 

Other reports have been as follows : 


DIVISION OF STATISTICS—NEW SERIES. 


Number. 
No. 36. Report on the crops of the year and on freight rates of transportation 


Pompariitn ) Decomber: 1886 <<. . dnod eq. c 0 hos ooelaw eae ae oe ee 15, 000 
No. 37. Report on the numbers and values of farm animals, the cotton crop 

and its distribution, and on freight rates of transportation com- 

patties; January and Pebruary, ISSh< 62 als 33 so os eicee ss aes 16,000 
No. 38. Report on the distribution and consumption of wheat and corn, on 

the wheat production of the world, etc., March, 1887,......... 15, 000 . 
No. 39. Report on the condition of winter grain and farm animals, and on 

freight rates of transportation companies, April, 1887.......... 15, 000 
No. 40. Report on the condition of winter grain and progress of cotton plant- 

oP eee r CSP h ALA ae ie Sale ew iegt Noid CH OE Se eg see cee bee er 16, 060 
No. 41. Report on the acreage of wheat and corn, and on freight rates of 

transportation: companies, June, 1887........6...0..0 cece cece 16, 000 
No. 42. Report on the acreage of corn, wheat, and tobacco, with condition of 

STOWE) CROPS.) GUC. ULY 5 FOO Me 04 ras. sett bate Wikis dome ba ole ole 16, G00 
No. 48. Report on the condition of growing crops and on freight rates of 

transportation companies, August, 1887................ 022 eee 16, 000 
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No. 44, Report on the condition of crops in niece and Azerica, and (on: '% aa 
freight rates of transportation companies, September, 1887..... 16, 00 : 
No. 45. Report on the condition of crops, yield of grain per acre, labor prices a 
in Mexico, and freight rates of transportation companies, Octo- 


eT? WSS es We rials Grstevan els Wyse lke CCR SE Ee oe 16, 000 
No, 46. Report on yield of crops per acre and on freight rates of transporta- ~ 

tion: Companies, November, 1887!) 0... ose. dee 16, 000 
No. 47. Report on the crops of the year, and on freight rates of transporta- 

tion companies, December, -1887 2.2 ..0s. 4s. Scseem saeee Coe eee 16,500 


There have been printed and sent to county correspondents eleven 
monthly circulars of 11,000 each, or 121,000, in the division of sta- 
tistics, and monthly cinedlaee to State agents aggregating 33,000. 


BOTANICAL DIVISION, 


Number, 
Bulletin No. 2. Report on fungus diseases of the grape vine................ 5, 0007, > am 
Circular No. 4. Treatment of the potato and tomato for the blight and rot.. 15,0005 
Bulletm' No. 3. ‘Report on grasses of the South..:.......... 2.022 4.02-0908 5, 000 y 
Bulletin No. 4, Desiderata on herbarium of North America................ 500 eg 

Report of the Botanist for 1886, October, 1887.............. 1,000 
Report of the Mycologist for 1886, October, 1887........... 500 
CHEMICAL DIVISION. 
Bulletin No. 13. Food and food adulterants—Part I, dairy preducts ......., - 10,000 


Bulletin No. 13. Food and food adulterants—Part II, spicesand condiments. 5, 000 
Bulletin No. 18. Food and food adulterants—Part [11, fermented alcoholic 


NeVerac eSy aor keane re oes peta eer r i) coo.) oon eee Eee 5, 000 * 
Bulletin No. 14. Experiments in the manufacture of sugar from sorghum at 

Fort Scott, Kans: ; Pesruary, P8670... Ad Ay kits pe 10,000 
Bulletin No, 15. Experiments in the manufacture of sugar at Magnolia Sta- 

vien; lawrence, lar, May, 1887. .'5:. 2 .,..G0e 52-62 eee 5, 000 ‘s 
Bulletin No. 16. Methods of analysis of commercial fertilizers, feeding 

SHUTS CLO ye See ered te sits hand ahs Sete Gh aioe Beko EOC Ee 3,000 - 


POMOLOGY DIVISION, 


Bulleti:: No. 1. Condition of tropical and semi-tropical fruits in the United 
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Bulletin No. 2. Condition of Russian and other fruits...........)....5.,50% 25, 000 
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grape-growing and wine-making industry of the country...... 15, 000 


ENTOMOLOGICAL DIVISION. 


Bulletin No. 10. Our shade trees and their insect defoliators, May, 1887.... 5,000 
Bulletin No. 13. Observations and experiments in the practical work of the 
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Bulletin No. 14. Reports of observations and experiments in the practical 
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- DIVISION oF ORNITHOLOGY. 


Number. 

etin No. 1. Report on the English sparrow.................220..2eee 10, 000 
Bulletin No. 2. Bird migration in the Mississippi Valloy................... 4,000 
Report of the Ornithologist for 1886, July ...........-.-..-+--- ee eee eee eee 500 


DIVISION OF FORESTRY. 


Bulletin No. 1. Report on the relation of railroads to forest si plies and for- 


estry, together with appendices on the structure of some timber 
ties, their behavior and the cause of their decay in the road-bed; 
on wood preservation, on metal ties, and on the use of spark ar- 
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_ Special il. Proceedings of a convention of delegates from agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, held at the Department of Agri- 
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For the hearty co-operation which I have received from the chiefs 
of divisions of the Department; for the conscientious devotion to 


_ public duty which has characterized the record of its clerks; for the 


unyielding fidelity to its every interest which they have displayed, 
and for the efforts of all who have contributed to the progress of its 


_ administration, I desire to express my acknowledgments, 


The history of another year, here briefly summarized, is to me a 
gratifying exhibit. It remains for another branch of @overnment 


+ to deal with the future of the Department as shall seem to redound 
to the benefit of our people and the wisest development of our agri- 
culture. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
NorMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner af Agriculture. 


REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sir: I have the honor to present herewith my annual report for the 
year 1887. Much is omitted therefrom, both on account of restric- 
tions as to the size of the volume and the increased number of the 
divisions of the Department which must be represented in the general 
report, and on account of the policy which I am more and more 
adopting, with your sanction, of confining the publication of articles 
of less general interest, or rather those upon insects affecting the 
more restricted crops or industries, to the special bulletins of the 
Division. The chief articles in this report, therefore, treat of two 
insects which are found throughout the country and which affect 
seriously several of our most important crops. ' 

The entomological event of the year has been the great damage 
done by the Chinch Bug in most of our grain-growing States of the 
West. Mr. Dodge, the Statistician, reports that at the very lowest 
estimate the loss for the year has amounted to $60,000,000 in nine 
States. Owing to the fact that Bulletin 5 of the U. S. Entomolog- 
ical Commission treated of the species with some detail, and to the 
further fact that I have dealt with it fully in my earlier writings, 
especially while State Entomologist of Missouri, no complete account 
of it has been published by the Department. There is so much that 
is new to investigate and work at that I find it difficult to dwell at 
length on insects to which I have given so much time in the past. 
The bulletin just mentioned is, however, out of print, and the de- 
mand for information on the subject is so constant that I have had 
Mr. Howard prepare as the first article of this report a complete ac- 
count of the species. The article not only digests all that has been 
published, but includes a number of unpublished facts, mostly de- 
rived from the observations of the field agents of the division. The 
only new remedy of importance brought into use since the publica- 
tion of the Missouri reports, viz, the kerosene emulsion, is here 
treated in some detail. 

Much the same reasons may be given for the publication of the 
second article of the report, which has also been prepared by Mr, 
Howard. The Codling Moth is the most injurious of our orchard 
pests, and a complete summary of its habits and remedies is needed. 
Recent experiments have shown the value of arsenical spraying, if 
done eee Sie and at the right time, and more space is therefore 
devoted to the consideration of this remedy than to the others. 

An account of the investigation of the Hop Aphis, mentioned in 
the Introduction to my last report, is deferred for a few months. 
The investigations made have been thorough and satisfactory, and 
justify, in a striking manner, the position taken a year ago. The 
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hibernation upon Plum in the egg state, the migration therefrom in 
ring to Hop, and the return migration in the fall have been fully 
proved in the States, and I have had the privilege of going over and 
verifying the same facts in the hop-fields of England, during the 
furlough which I took from the office last fall on account of con- 
tinued poor health. The experimentation in the way of remedial 
Measures against its attack have also been most successful and satis- 
factory. The results of the investigation are of such importance and 
interest that I have been unable to put them together and prepare 
the necessary illustrations for this annual report, and for these rea- 
sons they will appear in separate bulletin forminthespring. In the 
same way the results of the continued investigations of the Buffalo 
_ Gmats, concerning which a preliminary article was published in my 
last report, are held for future publication. ‘ 
The work of the Division in carrying out the provisions of the law 
for the establishment of silk-culture in the United States has en- 
tailed quite as much labor during the past fiscal year as in previous 
years, and the resulis obtained have been quite as satisfactory as 
could have been expected under the circumstances. The general 
scope of the work has included the distribution of Silk-worm eggs 
and books of instruction and the conducting of experiments with 
automatic silk-reels, as mentioned in previous reports. The sixth 
edition of the manual of instructions, “‘The Mulberry Silk-worm,” 
consisting of 3,000 copies, which was issued in May, 1886, has been 
practically exhausted and a more enlarged edition is now in the course 
of preparation. The public interest has centered in the filature, 
which has been visited by large numbers of persons who uniformally 
express delight at theexperiment. For a full statement of the work- 
ing of the filature and for other details in reference to the work in 
silk-culture I refer to the accompanying report of Mr. Walker. 
Experiments upon the Fluted or Cottony Cushion-scale of California 
and the other injurious scale-insects of that State have been contin- 
ued during the season, and results from the two agents detailed for 
this purpose are included in this report. To Mr. Coquillett, of Los 
Angeles, was assigned the duty of experimenting with gases. His re- 
port, giving the results of a long series of careful experiments, will 
prove of interest to the people of California. One of the principal dis- 
coveries made by Mr. Coquillett is the fact that hydrocyanic acid gas, 
when passed through sulphuric acid, is rendered harmless to the 
foliage of trees confined init. This will greatly lessen the cost and 
- labor of treating trees with this gas. The experiment with tobacco 
stems vaporized, an account of which will be found near the end of 
this report (experiment 128), is worthy of further investigation. 
Another gas that gives promise of being successfully used as an in- 
secticide is arseniureted hydrogen, which would have the advantage 
of cheapness as compared with hydrocyanic acid gas; but additional 
experiments are necessary before its claim can be fully established. 
t should always be borne in mind, both in the use of this gas and 
the hydrocyanic acid gas, that the ingredients are exceedingly poison- 
ous, and the greatest care should therefore be taken by the oper- 
ator. The history of similar cases of destructive insects introduced 
from other countries goes to show, however, that the introduction 
of the natural enemies that keep the Fluted Scale in check in its 
native country will prove more eilective than any other methods in 
subduing the pest and at the same time relieve the fruit-growers of 
the large expense attending the employment of even the mosi satis- 
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factory remedies. The injuries of this Icerya have so seriously 
affected the fruit interests of southern California that the leading — 
fruit-growers, in convention assembled, have earnestly petitioned — 


Congress to give you the power to have the natural parasites and 
enemies of the insect in its native country studied and imported. [J 
have not a doubt that much practical good would result from the 
study of these parasites in their native country and their introdue- 


tion to southern California. It would be particularly appropriateto _ 
make an effort in this direction in 1888, because of the International — 
Exposition at Melbourne in which this Government will take part, — 


The exposition, in many ways, would further the investigation re- 
ferred to and asked for by the people of California. The expenses 


would be trifling if one of the salaried agents of the Division could — 4 


be employed therefor; but the clause in the appropriation which 
restricts traveling feeds for the Division of Entomology to the 
United States precludes the sending of any one without some special 
law, and IJ earnestly call your attention to this fact. 


Mr. Koebele, stationed at Alameda, has experimented chiefly upon 


other scale-insects, and he has found that arsenious acid in one form 
or another is a valuable addition to the kerosene, emulsified with resin 
compound, as I suggested it would prove to be in my address before 
the State Board of Horticulture at Riverside last April (see Bulletin 
No, 15, Division of Entomology). In every instance where the arsenic 


was added the result was a complete extermination of all scales, He 


has also obtained excellent results in the application of the dilute resin 
compound against Plant-lice, including the destructive Woolly Aphis 
of the Apple (Schizoneura lanigera). In the proportion of one part 
of the compound to eight parts of water it was found that the lice were 
killed without injury to the beneficial Syrphus larve or to the in- 
ternal parasites of the lice, 

The report published from Prof. Herbert Osborn, of Ames, Iowa, re- 

lates to some of the more important insects of theseasoninIowa. The 
Turf Web-worm (Orambus exsiccatus) has been particularly abund- 
ant, and the report contains a good account of its life history and in- 
juries. The Wheat-head Army-worm, the False Chinch-bug, and the 
injuriousBlister-beetles are also treated of. Prof. Osborn has alsosent 
in a report upon the Chinch Bug (which has been used by Mr. Howard 
in the general article on the subject), and a report upon observations 
on Hop insects in Wisconsin, which is reserved for future use, He has 
also continued to assist me in work on the parasites of domestic 
animals. 

Mr. Bruner’s report treats of the damage done by the Chinch Bug 
in Nebraska, of the condition of the migratory and non-migratory 
locusts or grasshoppers, and of other less important insects of the 
season. 

Mr, Webster, in addition to an extended report of his observations 
during the earlier part of the season on the Southern Buffalo-gnat, 
has submitted some other observations, which are here published. 
These refer in the main to corn-insects. 


These reports as a whole, together with the correspondence of the 


Division, indicate that, aside from the Chinch Bug and a very few 
local outbreaks of other species, the year has been one of compara- 
tive immunity from insect injuries. 

- The apicultural experiment station has been changed in location 
from Aurora, Ill., to Hinsdale, in the same State, the latter location 
possessing advantages in the way of convenience of transportation 
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‘and in other ways. The experiments of the year have been continued 
ou the lines suggested in my last report, ae the agent in charge sub- 
mits in his report the results of his investigations of two important 
_ bee diseases, and continues his account of experiments on the control 
_ of reproduction. 
+ The colored plates accompanying the report were drawn and col. 
- ored by Miss Sullivan, under Mr. Howard’s supervision. 
Respectfully submitted, January 30, 1888. 

. C. V. RIuey, 


Entomologist. 


‘Hon. Norman J. Coumay, 
Commessioner. 


THE CHINCH-BUG. 
(Blissus leucopterus, Say.) 


Order HemiptERA; family LyG#IpA, 
[Plates I and III.] 


By L. O. HOWARD, Assistant. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The present treatment of the Chinch Bug offers little scope for 
anything new or original. It is an extremely destructive species, 
which has been exhaustively treated by former writers, and which, 
after several years of comparative scarcity, has again become very 
injurious, so much so as to occasion the loss of millions of dollars 
during the present season and to cali forth the greatest variety of 
comment from the press of the country, agricultural or otherwise. 
In this emergency it happens that there are no public documents for 
distribution and even no books which can be purchased which treat 
of the life history of and remedies for this pest. The State reports 
of Riley and LeBaron are out of print; the small edition of Bulletin 

5 of the U.8. Entomological Commission, by Dr. Thomas, was long 
since exhausted, and the recent bulletin and circular by Forbes treat 
almost solely of remedies. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to bring out once more a complete 
review of the subject; and in the accessible form of this report, 

375,000 copies of which are printed, it will undoubtedly receive wide 

distribution. Previous writings, particularly those of Riley, are 

freely used, and in many instances the well-known Missouri reports 

of my chief are quoted at length. Professor Riley’s scraps and notes, 
as also the notes in the Division of Entomology, have been at my 
disposal. 
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PAST HISTORY. 


It has been quite generally accepted,that the Chinch Bug is, com- 
paratively speaking, a Southern rather than a Northern insect, and 
_in so far as the matter of destructive appearances goes this idea is 
_ well upheld by its past history. In our section upon geographical 
, distribution, however, we have shown that the species is by no means 
confined to the more Southern States, but that it is often found north 
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of the boundary line in Canada. It was first noticed, so far as we 
can find, in North Carolina at the close of the Revolutionary war, 
where, as has has been so often stated, it was mistaken for the Hes- 
sian-fly, which at that time was attracting considerable notice on 
Long Island and thereabouts. 

Dr. Fitch, in his second report, gives at some little detail an account 
of its early appearances, from which we may simply state that after 
this first notice the insect did considerable damage for several years 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. After a short 
series of seasons it was again destructive in North Carolina in 1809, 
so that in Orange County the cultivation of wheat was abandoned for 
two years. 

In 1839, in the same States, great damage was done to corn and 
wheat, and in 1840 an increase in number occurred and the wholesale 
destruction of the crops was only prevented by an exceedingly wet 
season. 

The first scientific description of this species was given by Say in 
1831, in a little pamphlet published at New Harmony, Ind., entitled 
“Descriptions of new species of Heteropterous Hemiptera,” from a 
single specimen collected on the eastern shore of Virginia, and it 
was probably at that time rare in Indiana where Say resided, at New 
Harmony. 

It attracted much attention in 1840 in [llinois, when it occurred in 
numbers in Hancock County, where it was supposed to have been 
introduced by the Mormons, and was called in consequence the “‘Mor- 
mon louse.” 

According to Professor Riley the first recorded appearance of the 
insect in Missouri was in 1839. It was again noticed in 1844 and has 
been destructive ever since. In Iowa iis first recorded appearance 
is in 1847; in Indiana in 1854, and in Wisconsin in 1885. 

1864 was a year marked by damage in these Western States. In 
1868, a season of great drought, much damage was done by the bugs 
in Missouri. 

In 1871 great damage was done in Illinois, southern Iowa, in parts 
of Indiana, in Nebraska, in southern Missouri, and Kansas. Jt was 
estimated by Dr. LeBaron, in his Second Illinois Report that the loss 
to the wheat, oat, and barley crops during this year amounted to 
$10,500,000 in Illinois alone, and in the other six States mentioned, 
including Indiana, the total loss was upwards of $30,000,000. 

In 1874 they occurred again in Missouri and the adjoining States 
in exceptional abundance. It was during this season that Professor 
Riley sent out circulars to all parts of Missouri, and at the close of 
which he wrote the extended article which was published in his 
Seventh Missouri Entomological Report. 

He estimated the total loss to the group of States of which eastern 
Kansas forms a center to be double that of 1871. Very careful esti- 
mates by counties give an aggregate loss of $19,000,000 for Missouri 
alone, including only the three staple crops of Wheat, Corn, and 
Oats. He mentions several facts which tend to show that this esti- 
mate is low rather than high. 

From 1874 to 1881 there were no serious irruptions of this pest, but 
in this year it attracted considerable notice and did a great deal of 
damage in the same Western States. Much newspaper literature con- 
corning the insect was published during this year, much of which 
was excited by Thomas’s paper upon the relation of meterological 
conditions to insect development and particularly to the Chinch Bug. 
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‘Tt was during this year also that the ‘“‘Chinch Bug convention” 
was held at Windsor, Kans., and it was decided to exclude wheat 
from cultivation as a means of extirpating the pest. 

in 1882 the work of the bug upon timothy grass was discovered in 
Saint Lawrence County, N. Y., for the first time inits history. It 
increased and spread in 1883, exciting great alarm, and occasioned 
several articles irom the pen of Dr. Lintner, who also issued a circu- 
lar on remedies and anticipating further damage. 

Professor Riley, in Science (Vol. IT, p. 620), and in his report for 
1884 stated that there was little cause for alarm in New York, and, in- 
deed, no particular damage has since been recorded. In 1885 some 
damage was done in parts of Kansas and Nebraska, and in 1886 still 
more. Bulletin No. 13 of the Division of Entomology contains reports 
of considerable damage in the spring of 1886 from Kansas, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Nebraska, and more especially in southern Ilinois. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


East of the Rocky Mountains the Chinch Bug seems to be indig- 
enous North and South, feeding naturally upon various species of 


_ wild grasses and becoming multiplied wherever the cultivation of 


wheat has reached its original haunts. 

It was first noticed, as stated in the last section, in North Carolina, 
and Say’s original description was published from a Virginia speci- 
men. 

Fitch records the fact that he had collected specimens in New 
York, but that it was exceedingly rare. Signoret also records it 
from New York, and, as we have just shown, it appeared in 1883 in 
destructive numbers in the northern part of this State. Harris, in 
the first edition of his well-known work, states that it did not occur 
in New England; but in a foot-note to his second edition states that 
while the sheet was passing through the press he discovered a single 
specimen in his own garden at Cambridge (June 17, 1852), and in 
1883, according to Dr. George Dimmock (Psyche. Nov., Dec., 1883, p. 
119), the lowland between Belmont and Cambridge was swarming 
with them. They have also been collected by Dr. Packard ait 
Salem, Mass., in Maine, and at the summit of Mount Washington 
in New Hampshire. Dr. Lintner records the fact that Mr. H. L. Fer- 
nald captured one or more specimens in 1879, 1880, and 1882 at 
Orono, Me. 

In Canada they occurred at Grimsby, Ontario, in 1866, and were 
sent from that point in that year to Mr. Walsh. Mr. W. F. Har- 
rington collected specimens found abundantly at Sidney, Cape Bre- 
ton (N. lat. 46° 18’), in September, 1884 (Can. Hint., Nov., 1886, p. 218). 

Dr. Fitch received specimens from western Pennsylvania, and also 
stated that it was sent him from Mississippi with the information 
that in some years it damaged the crops of Indian corn. We have 
found it personally in considerable numbers in the rice-fields near 
Savannah, Ga., and Mr. EH. A. Schwarz and others have collected it 

in Florida. In the latter State Mr. Schwarz found it very abund- 


_ antly at Biscayne Bay, breeding in the wingless form only, in consider- 


able numbers upon sand oats (Uniola paniculata). It has also been 


| collected in this same form upon the same plant on the sea-shore at 


Fortress Monroe, Va., by Messrs. Schwarz and Heidemann. Mr. 


_- Webster has noticed it in Mississippi and Louisiana and Professor 


Riley has seen it in most of the Southern States. The States, how- 
ever, in which it does the greatest damage are Virginia, North Caro- 
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lina, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Tllinoi 


southern Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. Uhler | 2 
records the species from Texas, California, Kansas, Nebraska, Wiseons 
sin, Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, and generally throughout the At- — 


lantic region. * 


Outside of the United States it is recorded only from Cuba (see | 


Signoret, ‘‘ Hssai Monographique du Genre Micropus, Spinola,” Ann, 


Soc. Hnt. France, V, 3d series, 1857, p. 31), and the Cuban individ- if 


uals are long-winged, while Mr. Schwarz never found a long-winged 


individual -in Florida, in spite of the fact that he has collected in jo- 


calities the insect fauna of which is in the main Cuban. This ob- 
servation conflicts with the general observation of Mr. Uhler that 
the short-winged form seems to be more common in New England 
than in the Southern States. 


The only authentic record of the occurrence of the Chinch Bug 


west of the Rocky Mountains is the mere mention by Uhler, in his 
List of the Hemiptera of the Region west of the Mississippi River 
(Bull. Hayden Surv., I, 306), of California as one of the States 


v ich it inhabits, but this record has been overlooked by Califor- — 


-iuans. Its advent upon the Pacific slope has been expected and 
dreaded. Matthew Cooke, in his book published in 1883 upon in- 


jurious insects of the orchard, vineyard, etc., figured and described. 


it, and under the head of ‘“‘ remedies” wrote: ‘‘Should this pest ap- 
pear in this State it can be prevented, etc.” 

In June, 1885, there were several newspaper reports on the oceur- 
rence of this insect in great numbers in batifornia, The San Fran- 
cisco Evening Post for June 23, 1885, quoting from the Woodland 
Democrat, published the statement: ‘‘ Messrs. Frazee and Hender- 
son, who live southwest of Woodland, brought to this office a bottle 
of this pestiferous insect (Chinch Bug) on Tuesday. Mr. Henderson 
says that he recognized them as the same Eastern variety that fre- 
quently does so much injury to wheat in Missouri. » These gentlemen 
say they discovered the bugs traveling between the lands of Day and 
Clanton. Thereare millions of them, but as to the extent of coun- 
try covered they are unable to say. The bugs are nearly grownand 
are just beginning to have wings. As soon as the wings develop 
they fly and scatter everywhere. Mr. Frazee says there is no danger 
from them this year as the grain is too far advanced.” So far this 
item seems very plausible, but it goes on to state ‘‘ that another gen- 
tleman had noticed them injure grape-vines,” which, of course, in- 
troduces a probability of wrong identification. 

There is no question, howeyer, but that the Chinch Bug is to be 
found at present in California, but not the certainty of its existence 
in injurious numbers. Our certainty as to its presence arises from 


the fact that a single specimen of a short-winged variety of thisin- ~ 


sect is among a lot collected in the vicinity of San Francisco in 1885 
by Mr. Koebele. It is unquestionably a true Chinch Bug. Another 


specimen of the same variety was collected in 1884 by some students 


of Johns Hopkins University, who summered in California, and was 
given to Mr. Lugger, of this Division, who was at that time con> 
nected with the university. Recent communications from Califor- 
nia, in answer to inquiries on this point, show that the insect is not 
known to the entomologists in that State. The False Chinch-bug 
(Nysius angustatus) has been, we learn from Mr. Koebele, very de- 
structive to Grape in that State the past season, and it is more than 
likely that this is the insect referred to in the newspaper article just 
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quoted. Mr. Koebele writes that the False Chinch was so abundant 
around Alameda in July that in an old road at least fifty specimens 
‘could be found under each plant of Polygonwm aviculare. He made 
in 1887 a most careful eat of the locality in which he found the 
1885 specimen, but could not find a single additional individual. He 
also examined the large collection of Hemiptera in the California 
Academy of Sciences without success. The following paragraph is 
- from Mr, Coquillett’s answer to our inquiries: 
. *T have never met with the Chinch-bug in any part of California 
that I have visited—neither in Merced County, around the city of 
_ Sacramento, nor on the southern part of the State, where I have col- 
- lected Hemiptera extensively with the sweep-net. Dr. Rivers, cura- 
tor of the museum at our State University, writes me that three years 
ago he took three specimens of a bug that that looked much like the 
- Chinch Bug, but was darker and smaller, and he does not believe 
_ that they belonged to this species; they were taken in Sonoma County 
and were sent off he knows not where, He has collected Hemip- 
'9ra extensively since then, but the Chinch Bug is not among them, 
_ Mr. Wickson, editor of the Pacific Rural Press, writes me that he 
has ‘never seen a specimen nor heard of one as being recognized by 
- an observer whom I would consider as capable of recognizing the 
» insect.’” 
Since writing the above we have learned from Mr. Uhler that he 
has seen specimens of the Chinch Bug from California of a long- 
winged form which were collected near San Francisco, probably by 
Mr. Hy. Edwards. He has also seen specimens from Cuba and rf om 
Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


INJURY DURING 1887. 


During the present year (1887) the injury was marked in these 
States and also in some parts of Missouri, but the interesting point 
in the history of this season has been the occurrence of the insects in 
great numbers in portions of Virginia and North and South Carolina 
for the first time in many years, although no considerable damage 
has been reported to the Department. As a review of the localities 
and damage this season is desirable we publish a statement by Mr. 
J. R. Dodge, the Statistician of this Department, who has kindly 
prepared it at our request. 

Mr. Dodge reports as follows: 

“In accordance with your request, 1 take pleasure in communi- 
cating the results of inquiries made relative to the geographical dis- 
tribution of Chinch-bugs during the past season, and to the extent of 

their destruction of growing crops. — 

‘JT find indications of their presence throughout the Southern and 
Western States, but no material injuries to crops are reported except 
in States bordering on the Mississippi River and the lower Missouri. 
Kansas, part of Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, [linois, southern Wis- 
consin, and eastern Minnesota include, practically, the field of their 
serious operations. 

“They attacked wheat and rye first, then barley and oats, and 
afterward corn,-grass, millet, sorghum, and broom-corn. As corn, 
wheat, and oats are the principal! tilled crops of this area, they repre- 
sent the principal part of the damage. 

“In many places the fields were cleared, and small grain areas 
were plowed up. The pest came in some cases to districts that 
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had never before been ravaged; in many others the scourge was 
claimed to be more sweeping than ever before. 

*“The insect was present in injurious numbers in nearly every 
eounty in Kansas. Correspondents in Leavenworth, in the extreme 
east, and Hamilton, on the Colorado border, gave the only negative 
replies. The worst damage was done in this State. 

‘*The infliction was general in Missouri except in a belt in the 
central part of the State, not very regular nor wholly untouched, 
trending northeasterly and connecting with a similar belt in Illinois. 

‘* Further north, no portion of lowa was exempt except the northwest 
corner of the State, in proximity to areas of exemption from central 
Minnesota westwardly through Dakota, and near to a similar area 
in northern Nebraska. In eastern Minnesota and southern Wiscon- 
sin, however, the scourge was general and severe. In Hlinois com- 
parative exemption was enjoyed in a central belt running in a north- 
easterly direction from Christian to Champaign, and from Adams 
to Bureau, fifteen to twenty counties, in which correspondents re- 
sponded in the negative as to their destructive presence. Elsewhere 
the pest was nearly universal. | 

‘<The southwestern corner of Indiana was alive with Chinch-bugs; 
elsewhere, though present in much of the area, only about a dozen 
counties estimated any material losses. They were still scarcer in 
Michigan. Only ten counties in Ohio reported their injurious pres- 
ence; and a few only in Kentucky indicated material damage. 

‘*'These insects are reported as more or less injurious in every sea- 
son of drought and searce or absent in all wet areas. They have 
attacked almost every crop, though giving their preference to the 
cereals. In the area of their depredations, the crops have an annual 
value of more than a fourth of the entire agricultural production of 
the United States, and a value nearly four times as great as that of 
the cotton crop. It will readily be seen that the losses must be 
heavy, undoubtedly greater than those of all other insects together, 
as no such values are involved in other crops subject to insect depre- 
dations the past year. 

“The following table has been prepared from data severely scru- 
tinized, revised, and accurately consolidated. It makes a largesum, 
and yet does not comprise all the damage done to barley and rye, 
millet, etc., all of which might be approximately stated in round 
numbers as $60,000,000. The record by States is as follows: 


Corn. Wheat. Oats. . 
States ; 
Bushe!ls | Value. | Bushels. Value. Bushels. | Value. 

Reaeei | 

| | | ae 
ME NTUIG ley ets eats ote rola oe 983,280 | $521, 138 } 66, 678 $48, 675 |. : 0 ek ae eee eee 
(OL OCCUR DS Satie ANC 4.5 gees Gaara per | ke 564 | 425,071 | 215, 370 | 161,528 60,196 | $19,263 
ANION eh BOP soericee crete es | | 803,250 | 458, 956 | 326, $34 167, 658 | 48, 621 
TEINS oe chin sexes soeeee | 6,941,186 | 5,529,150 | 3,870,405 | 3,810,310 | 1,628,784 
WWASCOMSINS Sepp eee eee eens | 757.785 3,004,490 | 1,922,874 1,742, 750 487, 970 
THINNESOLA) Ss. Secs ee wets | £02,786 | 9,074,750 | 5,354,103 | 2,438,160 633, 922 
LOW oS e's. ESL hae eee | 2 7, 707, 084 6,977,620 | 4,256,348 | 4,462,920 | 1,071,101 
NEISSOUERs tcie teenies ee eeee 5,736,624 | 1,664,640 | 1,082,077 795, 869 206, 924 
Weansas?s aiid): jaca eos | 6,230,926 | 2,282,100} 1,392,081 | 6,406,560 | 2, 438, 497 


Rotate: tre eee 78, 922, 384 | 29,925, 810 | 29,268, 734 | 18,364, 925 | 19,884,414 | 5,935, 062 
| 


Accompanying these statement of Mr. Dodge were nine State maps 
indicating the counties reporting to the Department damage from 
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the Chinch Bug. Many other localities had Chinch Bugs in abun- 
dance, and considerable damage was done in States not represented in 
this list. These localities, however, are authoritative, and their re- 
ports rurnished the main basis for the table which preceeds. Wemay 
summarize these briefly as follows : 


Tilinois, fifty-one counties, as follows: Stephenson, Winnebago, Lake, Carroll, Lee, 
Kendall, Will, La Salle, Rock, Mercer, Warren, Stark, Iroquois, Vermilion, Edgar, 
Douglas, Coles, Moultrie, Shelby, Cumberland, Clark, Jasper, Effingham, Fayette, 
Bond, Madison, Macoupin, Greene, Pike, Jersey, Saint Clair, Clinton, Washington, 
Marion, Clay, Lawrence, Wabash, Edwards, White, Hamilton, Franklin, Randolph, 
Jackson, Williamson, Saline, Gallatin, Johnson, Pope, Hardin, Massac, and Alex- 
ander. 

Indiana, twenty-five counties, as foliows: Elkhart, Jasper, White, Huntington, 

_ Wells, Blackford, Jay, Warren, Montgomery, Wayne, Shelby, Johnson, Sullivan, 
Greene, Dearborn, Knox, Martin, Ohio, Gibson, Pike, Dubois, Posey, Vanderburgh, 
Warrick, and Spencer. 

Towa, sixty-one counties, as follows: Winnebago, Worth, Mitchell, Howard, Win- 
neshiek, Allamakee, Clayton, Fayette, Chickasaw, Floyd, Cerro Gordo, Hancock, 
Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Humboldt, Franklin, Dubuque, Buchanan, Grundy, Ham- 
ilton, Webster, Calhoun, Sac, Crawford, Carroll, Greene, Story, Marshall, Tama, 
Benton, Linn, Jackson, Clinton, Scott, Muscatine, Iowa, Jasper, Dallas, Guthrie, 
Audubon, Shelby, Madison, Mahaska, Keokuk, Des Moines, Henry, Monroe, Lucas, 
Union, Adams, Montgomery, Mills, Fremont, Page, Taylor, Decatur, Wayne, Ap- 
panoose, Davis, Van Buren, and Lee. 

Kansas, sixty-three counties, as foliows: Cheyenne, Rawlins, Norton, Phillips, 
Jewell, Washington, Marshall, Nemaha, Brown, Wyandotte, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Shawnee, Douglas, Pottawatomie, Riley, Wabaunsee, Davis, Clay, Cloud, Mitchell, 
Rooks, Graham, Sheridan, Thomas, Sherman, Gove, Russell, Lincoln, Ottawa, Ells- 
worth, Saline, Dickinson, Morris, Osage, Franklin, Miami, Linn, Anderson, Coffey, 
Chase, Marion, McPherson, Rice, Barton, Rush, Ness, Lane, Scott, Ford, Pawnee, 
Stafford, Reno, Sedgwick, Allen, Neosho, Cherokee, Labette, Chautauqua, Cowley, 
Sumner, Barbour,and Comanche. 

Michigan, five counties, as follows: Manitou, Presque Isle, Saginaw, Shiawassee, 
and Saint Joseph. 

Kentucky, eight counties as follows: Carroll, Pendleton, Bracken, Estill, Mercer, 
Union, Ballard, and Marshall. 

Minnesota, twenty-seven counties, as follows: Hubbard, Wadena, Todd, Crow 
Wing, Kanabec, Pine, Isanti, Chisago, Sherburne, Stearns, Wright, Carver, Scott, 
Rice, Wabash, Winona, Olmstead, Dodge, Steele, Waseca, Watonwan, Martin, Fari- 
bault, Freeborn, Mower, Fillmore, and Houston. 

Missouri, sixty counties,as follows: Atchison, Nodaway, Holt, Worth, Gentry, 
Harrison, Mercer, Putnam, Sullivan, Adair, Linn, Clinton, Caldwell, Ray, Chariton, 
Randolph, Lincoln, Saint Charles, Callaway, Cooper, Johnson, Cass, Bates, Henry, 
Saint Clair, Hickory, Osage, Maries, Gasconade, Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, 
Saint Genevieve, Perry, Iron, Bollinger, Cape Girardeau, Mississippi, New Madrid, 
Butler, Wayne, Oregon, Shannon, Pulaski, Laclede, Wright, Douglas, Ozark, Chris- 
tian, Webster, Dallas, Hickory, Polk, Cedar, Dade, Barton, Lawrence, Barry, New- 
ton, and McDonald. 

Ohio, ten counties, as follows: Defiance, Wood, Geauga, Allen, Shelby, Darke, 
Franklin, Fairfield, Meigs, and Gallia. 


FOOD PLANTS. 


The Chinch Bug will feed upon all grains and grasses so far as 
known. The most prominent crops which are seriously injured are 
Wheat, Barley, and Indian Corn. The testimony in regard to Oats 
is conflicting, but LeBaron’s conclusion to the effect that ‘‘if this 
grain be sown where Chinch Bugs abound, and especially if it is sown 
exclusively it will be damaged to a greater or less extent the first 
year, but that the bugs will probably not continue to breed in it to 
any great extent in succeeding years,” is unquestionably correct. 
Broom-corn, Sorghum, Chicken-corn, Hungarian grass, Millet, Rye, 

-Tice, Bermuda-grass (Cynodon dactylum), Fox-tail grass (Setaria 
glauca), Timothy (Phleum pratense), Blue-grass (Poa pratensis), 
Crab-grass (Panicum sanguinale), Bottle-grass (Setaria viridis), and 
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all of our wild grasses, so far as known, are attacked, but beyond 
these no plant is ever damaged. Reports of damage done to other — 
crops. such as grape-vines and garden crops, are the results of mis- — 
taken identity, and an error in the compilation of Packard’s Guide — 
to the Study of Insect has doubtless done much to perpetuate the — 
idea that this insect is a more general feeder. This was corrected 
in the later editions of this work, probably at the suggestion in Pro- — 

fessor Riley’s criticism in his Seventh Rept. Ins. Mo., page 26. ah. A 

Upon the Sand Oats (Uniola paniculata) in Florida Mr. Schwarz 
noticed that the entire development of the insect is undergone upon 
the highest part of this tall plant, and not close to the bottom as in our 
latitude. 'The probable reason for this, as he has pointed out, is that 
the strong winds are continually blowing fine, sharp sand through 
the lower parts of the plants, rendering it impossible for the bugs to 
remain at these places and forcing them to seek their nourishment. 
higher up. : 

Concerning Timothy and the Crab-grasses Professor Forbes says: — 
“It seems to prefer Timothy to Blue-grass, not really relishing either as 
a general thing, and takes tothe Crab-grasses (Panicwm) not at all, or 
only as a lastresort” (Bull. No. 2, State Knt. Tl.), This generalization 
is undoubtedly correct for INinois and the surrounding States, but, as 
Professor Forbes himself points out in a foot-note, the bugs did 
great damage to Timothy in northern New York in 1883, and the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter recently received from Professor Atkin- 
son, of North Carolina, indicates that in that State at least the Crab- 
grass becomes an important item of the insects’ diet: ““* * * 
have recently discovered that at this season of the year (October) 
the Chinch Bug feeds on the ‘crab-grass,’ so common in cultivated 
and waste places, and especially so abundant in many of the corn- 
fields after cultivation has ceased. The Chinch-bug must go to the 
grass after the corn becomes mature and no longer yields the sap. 
I have found the bugs inside the sheath and clear evidence of their 
having punctured the colon. No doubt'this grass affords them sub- 
sistence for quite a period of time, and then shelter for the winter. , 

* * * Thave found within the past few days pup, or wingless 
individuals, in the Crab-grass. * * *” Referring again to Timo- 
thy, we may state that a meadow of this grass on the farm of J. F. 
Whiton, near Wakeman, Huron County, Ohio, was injured consider- 
ably by the bugs in 1886. Professor Forbes. however (Bull. 2), gives 
an instance where sowing Timothy with fall wheat was probably the 
cause of the salvation of the crop. 

On cultivated Rice we found Chinch Bugs very generally scattered 
throughout the large rice-fields near Savannah, da , in August, 1881. 
Only adult specimens were found at that time, and all were fully 
winged and were found upon the heads of the grain, to which they | 
had probably flown, as the fields had been flooded for some time pre- 
viously. No particular damage to the crop was perceptible, unless 
their punctures contribute to bring about the disease known as 1 
‘“white blast,” as suggested by Professor Riley in his Annual Report 
for 1881-82, p. 137. 1 

We shall probably be obliged to widen our close restriction of the 
Chinch Bug food plants, to admit at least one of the Polygonums. A | 
chance statement by Mr. Bruner that he had known this insect to feed 
upon the so-called ‘* Wild Buckwheat” in Nebraska led to a letter of 
close inquiry, to which he replied that there can be no mistake and | 
that the plant is either Polygonum dumetorum, or P. convoloulus. 
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yan STAGES OF GROWTH—DESCRIPTIVE. 


__ The following descriptive matter is from Professor Riley’s Seventh 
Report on the Insects of Missouri, and is fuller and more careful than 
that published elsewhere. It will be noticed that there are three 
larval stages, necessitating two molts before the pupa and three before 
the adult. It will also be noticed that the larve have but two joints 
to the feet, while the adults have three: 


THE EaeG (Plate I, fig. 2), Average length 0.03 inch, elongate-oval, the diameter 
- scarcely one-fifth the length. The top squarely docked and surmounted with four 
small rounded tubercles near the center. Color when newly laid, pale and whitish, 
and translucent, acquiring with age an amber color, and finally showing the red 
parts of the embryo, and especially the eyes toward the tubernacled end. The size 
cama somewhat after deposition, and will sometimes reach near 0.04 inch in 
ength. 

LARVAL STAGES.—The newly-hatched larva is pale yellow, with simply an orange 
stain on the middle of the three larger abdominal joints. The form scarcely differs 
_ from that of the mature bug, being but slightly more elongate; but the tarsi have 
but two joints (Fig. 4, d), and the head is relatively broader and more rounded, 
_ while the joints of body are sub-equal, the prothoracic joint being but slightly 

longer than any of the rest. The red color soon pervades the whole body, except 
the first two abdominal joints, which remains yellowish, and the members, which 
remain pale. After the first molt the red is quite bright vermilion, contrasting 
strongly with the pale band across the middle of the body; the prothoracic joint is 
relatively longer, and the metathoracic relatively shorter (Plate I, fig. 3). The head 
_ and prothorax are dusky and coriaceous, and two broad marks on mesothorax, two 
smaller ones on metathorax, two on the fourth and fifth abdominal sutures, and 
_ one at tip of abdomen are generally visible, but sometimes obsolete: the third and 
fourth joints of antennz are dusky, but the legs still pale. After the second molt 
the head and thorax are quite dusky and the abdomen duller red, but the pale 
transverse band is still distinct ; the wing-pads become apparent, the members are 
_ more dusky, there is a dark red shade on the fourth and fifth abdominal joint, and, 
pial, a distinct circular dusky spot covering the last three joints (Plate I, 
g. 4). 
Pupa (Plate I, fig. 5).—In the pupa the coriaceous parts are brown-black; the 
wing-pads extend almost across the two pale abdominal joints, which are now 
- more dingy, while the general color of the abdomen is dingy gray; the body above 
is slightly pubescent, the members are colored as in the mature bug, the three- 
_ jointed tarsus is foreshadowed, and the dark horny spots at tip of abdomen, both 
. above and below, are larger. 

Imaao (Plate I, fig. 6).—The perfect insect has been well described, and I will 
append the original descriptions : 

*“Lygeeus Leucopterus (Chinch-bug). Blackish, hemelytra white, with a black 
spot. 

“Tnhabits Virginia, 

“Body long, blackish, with numerous hairs. Antenne, ‘rather short hairs; 
second joint yellowish, longer than the third; ultimate joint rather longer than 
the second, thickest; thorax tinged cinereous before, with the basal edge piceous : 

_ hemelytra white, with a blackish oval spot on the lateral middle; rostrum and 
feet honey-yellow ; thighs a little dilated. 

“Length less than three-twentieths of an inch. 

**T took a single specimen on the eastern shore of Virginia. , 

“ “* The whiteness of the hemelytra, in which is a blackish spot strongly contrasted, 
__ distinguishes this species readily.” (Say, Am. Entomology, I, p. 329). 
The above description originally appeared in 1832, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ De- 
_ scriptions of new species of Heteropterous Hemiptera of N. A.” 
**Length, 1} lines, of three-twentieths of an inch. Body black, clothed with a 
_ very fine grayish down, not distinctly visible to the naked eye; basal joint of the 
antennz honey-yellow; second joint of the same tipped with black; third and 
* fourth joints black; beak brown; wings and wing-cases white ; the latter are black 
at their insertion, and have near the middle two short, irregular black lines and a 
conspicuous black marginal spot; legs dark honey-yellow ; terminal joint of the 
feet and the claws black.” (Dr. William LeBaron, in the Prairie Farmer for Sep- 
tember, 1850, Vol. X, pp. 280, 281, where the name of Riyparochromus devastator 
is proposed for it). 
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Dr. Fitch also enumerates the following varieties of this insert: ; 
(a) immarginatus.—Basal of the thorax not edged with yellowish. Common. 


(b) dimidiatus.—Basa! half of the thorax deep velvety black, anterior half gray- — 


ish. Common. 
(c) fulvivenosus.—The stripes on the wing-covers tawny yellow instead of black. 


(d) albivenosus.—Wing-covers white, without any black marks except the mar- 


ginal spot. A male. 

(e) apterus (Plate I, fig. 7.—Wingless and the wing-covers much shorter than the 
abdomen. : 

(f) basalis.—Basal joint of the antennz dusky and darker than the second. 

(g) nigricornis.—Two first joints of the antennz blackish. 

(h) femoratus.—Legs pale livid yellow, the thighs tawny red. Common. 

(i) rufipedis.—Legs dark tawny red or redish brown. 

To these varieties, all @f which occur with us, I would add one which may be 
known as melanosus, in which the normal white of the wings is quite dusky, and 
contains additional black marks at base and toward tip, and in which all the mem- 
bers and the body except the rufous hind edge of thorax are jet black. 


In addition to these varieties mentioned by Dr. Riley, an interest- 
ing form has been collected by Mr. HE. A. Schwarz, at Lake Worth, 
Fla., and by Mr. O. Heidemann, at Fortress Monroe, Va. This va- 
riety is illustrated on Plate I at Fig. 8, and is at once distinguished 
_ from other short-winged varieties by its more slender and pointed wing- 

pads and by the color of the antenne, the first three jomts of which 
are honey-yellow, while the last joint or club is nearly black. It 
seems also to be more thickly clothed with silvery pile, but this is 
probably due to the fact that the specimens studied were mounted 
dry, while all others which I have seen have evidently been placed 
in alcohol. This variety, so far as we know, has been collected on 
the sea-shore only. 


NUMBER OF BROODS AND HIBERNATION. 


For many years there existed a misconception concerning the num- 
ber of broods of this insect in the West. It was always understood 
that there was more than one brood, and some newspaper writers in- 
sisted that- there were as many as five or six annual generations. 
Professor Riley, in the Practical Entomologist, Vol. I (March 26, 
1866), was the first to publish the definite statement that the Chinch 
Bug is two-brooded in northern Hlinois, and Dr. Shimer, the succeed- 
ing year, published the same statement from his own observations. 
This number of annual generations holds through the entire North- 
west and as far south certainly as the latitude of Saint Louis. 
Thomas states that there is some evidence of an occasional third 
brood in the extreme southern part of Illinois and in Kentucky, but 
that it is not sufficient to justify him in stating it as a fact, or 
to satisfy him of its correctness. In North Carolina there seems no 
question but that the second generation gave birth to still a third, 
which, as we are informed by Professor Atkinson, of Chapel Hull, 
was found in a half-grown condition on Crab Grass about the Ist of 
October. This third generation probably hibernates in the adult 
condition. 


The Chinch Bug passes the winter in the perfect state. As cold 


weather approaches most of the full-grown bugs leave the hardened 
corn-stalks or wild grasses upon which they have been attempting to 
feed and seek some convenient shelter in which to pass the winter. 
They collect in fence cracks, in sheds, hay-stacks, straw-stacks, corn- 
shucks, under leaves, mulching, and rubbish of all kinds upon the 
ground, under the loose bark of adjacent trees, in stumps and logs, 
under stones and clods of earth, in fact, in any situation which will 
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offershelter. Theyseemtopreferdrysituations. Bunchesof olddead 
grass and weeds offer them particularly attractive places for hiberna- 
tion. Professor Atkinson writes us that the Crab Grass in North 
Carolina not only affords the bugs sustenance after the corn-stalks 
harden, but also gives them shelter for the winter, as they work their 
way down between the leaf-sheath and the stalk. Mr. J. O. Alwood 
writes us from Columbus, Ohio, that October 26, 1887, he observed 
them lying torpid within the leaf-sheaths of an uncut field of Pearl 
Millet. During cold weather they remain torpid. On a warm, sun- 
shiny day they will stretch their legs and begin to move about toa 
slight extent; but as the cold becomes severe they press back deeper 
‘into their hiding-places. They can withstand the severest cold, and, 
in fact, as withso many other hibernating insects, the more sustained 
the cold weather the more the insects winter successfully. An in- 
stance is related by a reliable correspondent of Dr. Thomas in 
which the bugs frozen into ice were thawed, and when warm mani- 
fested signs of life, crawling back as in the spring. Dr. Shimer’s ob- 
servations upon this point are sufficiently interesting to quote: 


After the early autumn frosts they left their feeding-grounds on foot in search 
of winter quarters; none could be seen on the wing as at harvest time. Fora win- 
ter retreat they resorted to any convenient shelter they might chance to find, as 
long grass, weeds, boards, pieces of wood, rails, fallen tree leaves, etc. 

In January, 1865, I next examined their condition; those that I found in the 
sheaths of the corn-leaves above the snow, and had been thus exposed during the 
previous severe weather, when for several successive days the thermometer was 
15° to 20° below zero, were invariably found dead, without exception, and those 
beneath the snow were alive. This observation was made in the common farm 
corn-fields, as they might be found anywhere all over the wide country, for 
in autumn the Chinch-bugs remained in great numbers in the corn-husks and under 
the sheaths of the blades, as well as in other winter retreats. Upon various occa- 
sions, as the winter advanced, I brought in corn-husks filled with ice, inclosing the 
Chinch-bugs in the crystallized element; when the ice was thawed they were able 
to run, apparently unaffected by that degree of cold. It is therefore proved that 
these insects possess vitality sufficient to withstand the effect of a temperature be- 
low the freezing point, and perhaps below zero, as must have been their condition 
in these ice-bound husks; but when in the open air, exposed to the sweeping prai- 
rie winds, 15° to 20° below zero for a long time, they succumb to the coid. 

March 7, 1865.—The snow having cleared off from the ground I examined the 
condition of a host of these Chinch-bugs that had chosen for their winter covering 
cord-wood sticks lying on the ground, entirely surrounded by frost and ice. Of 
these 20 per cent. were living; those that were more fortunate in their selection of 
winter quarters fared much better. From a single handful of leaves picked up at 
one grasp from beneath an apple tree I obtained 355 living and 312 dead Chinch- 
bugs; and of their lady-bird enemies that had entered the same winter quarters 
with them, 50 were living and 10 dead. Of these Chinch-bugs I placed a num- 
ber in comfortable quariers in the house in a small pasteboard box—not in a 
st’-ve room—together with some coleopterous insects casually gathered among the 
Chinch-bugs; after one month I found the latter all dead and the former living. 

The entire month of March was rain, snow, thawing, freezing, alternately, seem- 
ing to be very uncomfortable for any living creature to remain out of doors with 
so poor a shelter and on top of the ground. 

April 1-6.—I again made repeated examinations of these Chinch-bugs in their 
winter quarters, and found about the same proportion of them living as noted on 
the i of March. At this time they wandered away on foot from their winter 
quarters. 


Mr.’G. A. Waters, in the Farmer’s Review for October 19, 1887, 
pe the following interesting observation bearing on the same 
point: 

“Tn 1881-’82 I observed a bunch of fodder that had fallen into a 
ditch that the heavy rains had washed near bya shock. The fodder 
had been overflowed with water, which had stood over the fodder 
long enough for a sheet of ice to form over it, the water subsiding 
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in a few days and some thaw occurring, I pulled the stalks out of the 
mud to get the ears of corn off, and in husking the ears found quite — 
a number of Chinch Bugs which had been immersed for a week or 
ae On exposing them to the warm sun they crawled around 
ively.” 
ae they are hibernating in numbers they can often bedetected 
more readily by their strong ‘* bed-buggy ” odor than by sight, as was — 
pointed out by Dr. Riley. Dr. Lintner, in October, 1883, found this 
method of searching for them ‘‘more convenient and infallible than — 
looking for them.” ; é 
Mr. Bruner calls our attention to the fact that the Osage and other 
brushy hedges in the West are great collectors of leaves and trash, 
blown there by the winds, and that they form exceptionally good 
hibernating places for the Chinch Bugs, which take advantage of — 
them in great numbers. So great a nuisance are the hedges from 
this point of view that Mr. Bruner seriously advocates their gradual 
hay and the substitution of a less compact division between 
elds, 


HABITS. 


With the warm days of spring the hibernating individuals issue 
from their winter quarters and copulate. Dr. Shimer has described 
a love-flight which he noticed at this time. The date was May 16, 
1865, and the atmosphere was swarming with Chinch Bugs on the 
wing. As shown by Walsh and Riley (Am. Ent., I, 173), 16 is prob- 
able that this occurrence was exceptional, and that the insects do not | 
normally mate in this way; that the swarming flight was the result | 
of a great abundance of the insects. The insect flies in spring and 
fall'and also somewhat in late July and early August as the first 
brood becomes winged. In the fall they attain wings asthecorn — 
hardens and their flight is then the result of a starvationimpulse. In 
July and August the flight of the fledged individuals of the first brood | 
is not very common, except when they occur in exceptionally great — 
numbers. During the past season Professor Osborn observed them 
coupling at Ames prior to July 25, while upon this date he observed 
them swarming in the air, flying past his window in immense num- | 
bers and with the wind (southeast to northwest), They were first 
noticed shortly after 1 p.m. July 27 they were again noticed on the | 
wing, but not in such great numbers as before. They wereflying ~ 
_ with the wind from northwest to southeast. August3 hostsofthem — 
were observed on the wing, while others were coupling on the | 
ground. Others were observed coupling as late as August 16... | 

The majority of the hibernating individuals seem, from the evi- — 
dence, to copulate in the spring and without flying, but according 
to Professor Riley many of them make love in the fall preparatory to 
seeking winter quarters, and Mr, James O. Alwood, of Columbus, 
Ohio, writes that he found them copulating in the field of uncut 
Pearl Millet at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station as late as 
October 27, 1887. 

The eggs of the Chinch Bug, which we have already described, and 
which are figured on Plate I, Fig. 2, are laid in the spring for 
the first brood, and usually underground and upon the roots of 
plants infested. They are, however, often found above ground upon 
the withered sheaths near the bases of the grain stalks, or often upon ~ 
the blades of the leaves. They are deposited in small clusters, like 
those shown upon the plate. 
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Professor Riley says: ‘‘A wheat plant pulled from an infested field 
in the spring of the year will generally reveal hundreds of these eggs 
attached to the roots, and at a somewhat later period the young larvee 
will be found clustering on the same and looking like so many moving 
atoms.” The eggs are not specially small, and when we consider the 
small size of the female which lays them (Dr. Shimer says that each 
female lays 500) this seems very large, until we reflect that they are 
not all deposited at once, and that after the laying of the first few 
others are probably developing in the ovaries, for the process of ovi- 
osition occupies from ten days to three weeks. It has long been 
nown that the eggs were laid in the ground, and an accurate descrip- 
tion was given by Professor Riley as early as 1866. Therelative abun- 
dance of the eggs upon the stalk and upon the roots may be changed 
somewhat, as Dr. Thomas has pointed out, by the character of the 
soil. Where the soil is very ae the majority of the eggs are 
doubtless laid upon the stalks, whereas if the earth is dry and easily 
enetrated the great majority of them will be found upon the root- 
ets and upon the stalks beneath the ground. 

According to Professor Riley the eggs hatch, on the average, in two 
weeks. The young larve begin to take nourishment as soon as pos- 
sible after hatching. They insert their beaks sometimes even, before 
they emerge from the earth, but more often crawl up the stalk, be- 
fore beginning to pump. They grow with considerable rapidity, 
and swarm over the stalk upon which they were born, walk- 
ing about with ease, and wandering from one stalk to another if oc- 
casion demands. As we have already shown, four molts are under- 

one before the insect reaches the perfect state, and generally from 
fe to seven weeks elapse from the hatching to the final molt. Dr. 
Shimer’s repeated observations show that at Mount Carroll, Il1., the 
imago usually appears in from fifty-seven to sixty days after the 
laying of the eggs and about forty-two days from the hatching of 
the larve. By the time the majority of the insects of this first gen- 
eration are full grown, or even before, the wheat has become too 
hard to offer them much nourishment, or harvest time has arrived, 
and they begin to migrate in search of food, Neighboring corn- 
fields offer a more tempting diet, and in seasons of great abundance 
they march in numerous colonies, moving by a common impulse 
from the wheat to the corn. Strange to say, although the com- 
moner form possesses wings the insect does not generally take 
flight, but prefers to walk along the ground. Occasionally, how- 
ever, at this time they take wings and scatter. This, however, is 
rarer when the insects are plentiful than when they are compara- 
tively scarce. Under no circumstances will these insects take to 
flight to escape danger. 
_ Dr. Shimer says: ‘‘No threatening danger, however imminent, 
_whether of being driven over by grain-reapers, wagons, or of being 
trodden under foot, will prompt it to use its wings to escape. Ihave 
tried all imaginable ways to induce them to fly, as by threshing among 
them with bundles of rods of grass, by gathering them up and letting 
them fall from. a height, etc., but they invariably refused entirely to 
use their wings in escaping from danger.” The migration takes ete 
often and, according to some authors, usually before the majority of 
the broods have attained full growth. There are always many im- 
_ mature individuals among a large host, and often the army is com- 
ae almost entirely of such. In fact, at these times there is apt to 

e a general confusion of so-called larvee, pups, and adults, owing 
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to the fact that some hibernating females oviposit much in advance 
of others and to the other fact, previously mentioned, that a single 
female takes several days or even weeks to lay all of her eggs. Pro- 
fessor Forbes records egg-laying, presumably by hibernating individ- 
uals, from the last weekin May (at Decatur) until the last weekin June 
(at Warsaw), thus making certain individuals of the first brood one 
month later in development than others in two localities not far dis- 
tant (140 miles) and of about the same latitude. There are many 
accounts in print which are almost incredible tales of the size of these 
migrating hordes, and yet they are probably only too true. 

Dr. Thomas states that the migration upon foot seldom exceeds 80 
rods, but the winged individuals fly to much greater distances. In- 
stance was given in the Farmer’s Review for August 17, 1887, where a 
little patch of sweet-corn grown in the midst of pine woods in north- 
ern Wisconsin, 8 miles from a cultivated crop of any kind, was badly 
infested with the Chinch Bug. This appearance of the bugs probably 
resulted from the flight thereto of mature individuals. 

It naturally results from the wide difference in the method of 
growth of the crops that the Chinch Bugs, after migrating from 
wheat to corn, appear to be much more numerous upon the latter crop 
than they were upon the former, in spite of the great numbers usu- 
ally killed in the act of migrating, for a single stalk of corn will be 
obliged to support the Chinch Bugs from a great many stalks of 
wheat. Moreover, the bugs swarm upon the first few rows and de- 
stroy them before invading the entire field generally. The outer 
rows, of course, under these circumstances are often black with bugs. 
The pupz work their way down between the leaves and the stalk and 
there cast their skins and issue as adult insects. The leaf sheath is 
often thus filled with exuvie. The eggs for the second brood are 
also often, if not usually, deposited in this same situation—behind the 
sheaths of the lower leaves—and on hatching the young bugs remain 
there feeding and growing and casting skins, sometimes even until 
the advent of cold weather and their consequent winter torpor. Oth- 
ers issue from these sheaths, particularly when they are especially 
abundant, or, failing to find satisfactory locations on the outer rows, 
take wings and fly to the center of the field and become generally 
scattered. They feed upon the Corn or Rye, as the case may be, and 
upon the surrounding grasses or in the fields of Millet or Hungarian 
grass until the approach of fall, by which time nearly all are once 
more full-grown. Mr. Webster observed them at La Fayette, Ind., 
in August, forcing themselves down into cut stubble of Foxtail Grass 
(Setaria glauca) for the purpose of undergoing the last molt. He 
counted upwards of twenty in a single stalk. 

We may mention in this connection, as reported to us by Professor 
Osborn and also as published in the Country Gentleman for August 


25, 1887, that President Chamberlain, of the Iowa Agricultural Col-. 


lege, dug a single root of Hungarian grass at Ames, Iowa, the first 
week in August, upon which were counted 3,025 bugs. Harth was 
removed with the root to the depth of 3 inches (1 inch surface), in 
all about 4 cubic inches. 

In the North the majority of them are ready to hibernate by the 
time the field corn.is harvested. Farther South, however, the corn 
grows too hard for them a considerable time before the weather 
is cold enough to compel them to seek winter shelter. In North 
Carolina, as we have already shown, a third brood has appeared by 
the time the corn becomes hard and the bugs seek the Crab-grass and 
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_ there feed until ready for hibernation, finding in this grass, moreover, 
- good shelter for the winter. 

The general statements here given apply to the average Chinch- 
bug year in Illinois, Missouri, and the surrounding States, as the 
articles from which we have drawn our main facts are the results of 
observations made in these States.. The life history and habits of 

the species undoubtedly differ considerably in the more southern 
States, where, however, it seldom does much damage. It is very 
doubtful, however, that the habits differ so greatly as to admit of 
. the correctness of the statement quoted by Fitch from the Southern 
‘Planter (XV, 269) that the eggs are laid in the ground in autumn, 
where they remain through the winter and until the warmth of the 
ground the following year causes them to hatch! This great error . 
(at least for the West and North) is unfortunately perpetuated by 
Dr. Lintner in his second report as State Hntomologist of New York, 

. 155. 
> There seems, in fact, every reason to suppose that this was simply 
a guess on the part of the editor of the Southern Planter, without the 
slightest observation to substantiate it. At our request Professor 
Atkinson examined a number of females found near Chapel Hill, 
N. C., in November, but found no evidence of mature eggs. He 

also searched carefully for deposited eggs with, of course, negative 
results. He states that Mr. Thomas 8. Weaver, of Chapel Hill, has 
observed the bugs for the past ten years, and states that they never 
deposit in autumn. 

In exceptional seasons and under exceptional conditions the life 
history and habits will vary considerably even in the localities re- 
ferred to; for example, in 1882, according to Professor Forbes’ first 
Illinois report, there was evidently in some parts of the State but 
one brood, and the first young bugs were not seen before July 10. 

The eggs of the first brood were in some localities this season laid 
upon corn. 
NATURAL ENEMIES AND DISEASES. 


INSECT ENEMIES.—No true internal insect parasites of the Chinch- 
bug have yet been found. In fact, very few of the smaller Heterop- 
tera are parasitized except in the egg state. The minute Proctotru- 
pidee belonging to Teleas and Telenomus infest the eggs of allied 
species and may ultimately be found to attack the eggs of the 

hinch Bug. Outside of these genera, however, we can haeale: expect 

any aid from parasitic insects. In this connection, although it 
does not strictly come under this head, we may mention that in 
1885 Mr. Webster found a species of Mermis (‘‘ hair snakes”) among 
the dried moultings and dead bodies of certain Chinch Bugs in a 
stalk of Setaria, which gives rise to a strong probability that one of 
_ these creatures will be found to infest the bug. Many predaceous 
insects destroy them, although their~disgusting odor is probably 
-more or less a protection. 

Mr. Walsh, in 1861, mentioned four Lady-birds, viz, the Spotted 
Lady-bird (Hippodamia maculata, Plate ITI, fig. 6), the Trim Lady- 
bird Nena tes munda, now called Cycloneda sanguinea, Plate III, 
fig. 4), and two species of Scymnus. In 1882 Professor Forbes found 

five species of Lady-birds (including the first two mentioned by 

Walsh) extremely abundant on corn (15 or 20 to a hill) which was 

infested by hosts of Chinch Bugs. The contents of the stomachs 

of a few specimens of each were examined, with the following re- 
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sults : In three specimens of Hippodamia maculata no traces of Chinch 
Bugs were found, the food consisting of the spores of lichens, the 
pollen of Rag-weed, and traces of plant-lice. One-third of the food 
of Hippodamia convergens oe 111, fig. 7), (6 specamens examined) 
consisted of equal parts of Chinch Bugs and plant-lice. In four 
specimens of Hippodamia glacialis8 per cent. of the food was found 
to be Chinch Bugs, 18: per cent. plant-lice, and the rest vegetation. 
A single specimen of Coccinella 9-notata had eaten no insect food. 
Three specimens of Cycloneda sanguinea had eaten some plant-lice, 
but no Chinch Bugs. From these observations Professor Forbes 


concludes that it is possible that the Lady-birds were attracted — 


‘rather by the stores of fungi in the field than by the Chinch Bugs 
and plant-lice.” 


The Weeping Lace-winged Fly (Chrysopa plorabunda, Witch, Plate | 


Ili, tig. 11), described originally by Dr. Shimer as Chr. [llinotensis, 
_ has been found by Dr. Shimer todestroy the Chinch Bug. Professor 
Riley records the fact that the Insidious Flower-bug (Vriphleps in- 
sidiosus, Say, Plate III, fig. 12), an insect which is often found in 
company with the Chinch Bug and which has been mistaken for it in 
reality, feeds upon the pest. ‘This is the insect which wassent to Dr. 
Fitch as a Chinch Bug and which he described as Anthocoris pseu- 
dochinche in his second report. Professor Riley also records the 
fact that he has observed the Many-banded Robber (Milyas cine- 
tus, Fab. Plate II‘, fig. 8) in the act of preying upon the Chinch 
Bug, and Dr. Thomas considers this insect the most efficient of the 
insect enemies of the pest, 

Two of Professor Riley’s correspondents, in 1874, stated that ants 
destroyed the eggs of the Chinch Bugs, but the observation lacks 
scientific confirmation. Professor Forbes, in 1882, observed a small 
ant (Lasius flavus) in extraordinary numbers in fields of Broom- 
corn and Sorghum, and both he and a farmer, whom he does not 
mention by name, made each an independent observation upon an 
ant which was carrying off a Chinch Bug in its jaws, but repeated 
dissections of Ants found in such fields failed to show that they had 
fed on the bugs, 

Professor Forbes, in his 1382 report, adds to the list of observed 
insect enemies a common Ground-beetle—Agonoderus pallipes 
(comma), Fabr. fer aa III, fig. 10) of which, upon dissection, one- 
fifth of the total food was found to be Chinch Bugs. This is the 
insect figured upon Plate I of Bulletin 12 of the Division of Ento- 
mology, and which is there stated to destroy seed-corn in the ground, 
so that its beneficial qualities are offset by its injurious tendencies, 

The evidence of Dr, Shimer, Mr, Walsh, and others is quite suffi- 
cient to establish the fact that the Lady-bird and the Lace-winged 
Fly mentioned will feed upon the Chinch Bug, and Dr, Shimer’s eyi- 

dence in favor of the latter insect is particularly strong, His tes- 
timony as to the great abundance of the Lady-birds upon corn in- 
fested by Ohinch Bugs is, of course, only presumptive evidence of 
their good work in destroying this insect, It is unquestionable, 
however, thatthe Lady-birds prefer plant-lice to the Chinch Bugs, and 
in at least one instance which has been reported tous, when the Lady- 
birds were present upon corn in considerable numbers and when 
this erop was infested by the Chinch Bug, a careful study by the ob- 
server (Mr. Lawrence Bruner) showed that the Corn Aphis was also 
present and that the Lady-birds were feeding upon these latter, and 
did not; so far as he could see, touch the Chinch Bugs. Professor 
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Forbes’ stomach examinations, previously mentioned, also tend to 
cast discredit upon the Lady-birds as Chinch Bug destroyers. 

VERTEBRATE ENEMIES.—Professor Riley published many years 
ago, in the Prairie Farmer, the fact that the common Quail or ‘* Bob 
White” (Colinus virginianus) was a most efficient destroyer of the 
Chinch Bug, and this fact has since been confirmed by other writers. 

Dr. Riley says: “‘In the winter time, when hard pushed for food, 
they must devour enormous numbers of the little pests, which win- 
ter in just such situations as are frequented by the quail; and this 
bird should be protected from the gun of the sportsman in every 
State where the Chinch Bug is known to run riot.” We may add 
the corroborative evidence of Mr. Bruner, who as a taxidermist has 
had special opportunities for studying the habits of the quail. 

“Protect the birds, and, above all, the quails; for they destroy 
countless numbers of hibernating insects of various kinds that are to 
be picked up about the hedges and such like resorts frequented by 
these birds throughout the winter. Although belonging to the 
gramnivorous birds, the quail is essentially insectivorous, except in in- 
clement weather, when the latter are not easily to be obtained. In 
my profession as taxidermist I have dissected many different species 
of birds, in the crops of which were contained injurious insects of 
various kinds, the Chinch Bug among others. In no other instance 
do I remember of the presence of this insect in the crop of a bird in 
so great numbers as in that of the Quail. Asa rule but few birds, 
mammals, reptiles, or rapacious insects seem to relish any of the 
odoriferous members of the Hemiptera or true bugs. In winter, 
however, this repugnance is partially overcome, and now and then 
even a Chinch Bug seems a avteate morsel when ‘ meat’ is scarce.” 

The Prairie Chicken, the Red-winged Blackbird, and other birds 
have been reported as feeding wpon the Chinch Bug, and Professor 
Forbes mentions the fact that one Cat-bird, three Brown Thrushes, 
and one Meadow-lark were found in 1880 to have eaten these insects 
**in barely sufficient number to show that the birds have no un- 
conquerable prejudice against them. A single house-wren, shot in 
1882, had also eaten a few Chinch Bugs.” Dr. Thomas states that 
the common Frog, according to Professor Ross and others, consumes 
a large number of the bugs. ‘‘ Professor Ross goes so far as to ex- 
press the belief that the destruction of these animals by draining their 
natural haunts is one reason why the Chinch Bug is enabled to mul- 
tiply as it does in some seasons.” 

No account of an injurious insect is complete without an enumer- 
ation of its natural enemies, and hence this summary has been given. 
It is plain, however, that the foes of the Chinch Bug are neither so 
numerous nor so active in its pursuit as are those of most of our other 
injurious insects. Almost the solitary exception seems, from the evi- 
dence, to be the common Quail, and on this account the following 
short table has been compiled. It illustrates the months in which the 
shooting of quails is allowed in the States in which the Chinch Bug be- 
comes or may become injurious, and it shows that while these birds 
are in the main tolerably well protected, certain of the States which 
suffer most from the Chinch iis might with profit follow the ex- 
ample of Colorado or Dakota and protect the Quail altogether for a 
series of yéars. 

New York: Shooting of quails allowed from November 1 to January 1. 

Maryland : Shooting of quails allowed from November 1 to December 24. There 
are, however, in this State, local county laws, some of which allow the shooting as 
early as October 1. 
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Virginia : Shooting of quails allowed svest of the Biue Ridge October 15 to Jan- 
uary 1, except in Rockbridge County, where it isallowed from October 15 to Janu- 
ary 15; elsewhere October 15 to January 15. 

Texas: Shooting of quails allowed from October 1 to April 1. 

Georgia: Shooting of quails allowed from October 15 to April 1. 

Wisconsin: Shooting of quails allowed from September 1 to December1l. Trap- 
ping prohibited. 

Michigan: Shooting of quails allowed from November 1 to January 1. No 
trapping or snaring allowed for market. 

Pennsylvania : Shooting of quails allowed from October 15 to January 1. 

Tennessee: Shooting of quails allowed from October 1 to April 1 in Ruther- 
ford, Shelby, Tipton, and Fayette Counties ; September 1 to February 1 in Robert- 
son, Davidson, Lincoln, and Maury Counties; September 15 to March 1 in Mont- 
gomery and Cheatham Counties. 

Missouri: Shooting of quails allowed from October 15 to February 1. Trapping 
prohibited except by owner of premises. 

Delaware: Shooting of quails alowed from November 15 to January 1. 

North Carolina: Shooting of guaiis allowed from October 15 to April 1, except 
in counties of Clay, Cherokee, Graham, Henderson, Jackson, Macon, Transylvania, 
Tyrrell, Johnston, Jones, Ware, Onslow, Carteret, and Columbus, in which they 
are not protected; in Currituck County, December 1 to April 1. 

Towa: Shooting of quails allowed from October 1 to January 1; no more than 
twenty-five quails to be killed in any one day by any one person. 

Dakota: Quaiis protected absolutely to 1890. 

Illinois: Shooting of quails allowed from November 1 to January 1. Snaring 
and trapping forbidden. 

Ohio : Shooting of quaiis allowed from November 10 to January 1. Snaring and 
trapping forbidden. in Fulton County quails protected to November 1, 1890. 

Nebraska : Shooting of quails allowed from Gctober 1to January 1. Snaring and 
trapping forbidden. 

Indiana : Shooting of quails allowed from October 15 to December 20. 

Minnesota : Shooting of quaiis allowed from September 1 to December 1. Trap- 
ping prohibited. 

District of Columbia : Shooting of quails allowed from November 1 to February 
1. Trapping prohibited. 

South Carolina: Shooting of quails allowed from October 1 to March 15. 

Montana : Shooting of quails allowed from August 15 to November 15. 

Arkansas: Shooting of quails alowed from October 1 to March 1. 

Colorado: Quaiis protected at all times. 

West Virginia : Shocting of quails alowed from October 15 to January i. Snar- 
ing prohibited. 

centucky : Shooting of quails allowed from October 15 to February 1. 

Idaho: Quails protected until September 1, 1887. (Present status of law un- 
kown.) 

New Mexico: Shooting of quails allowed from September 1 to May 1. 

Kansas : Shooting of quails allowed from November 1 to January 1. 


This compilation is drawn up in the main from an extended abstract 
of the State game laws, published in the American Field for August 
20, 1887, Vol. XXVIII, No. 8. 

DisEAsES.—The Chinch Bug has long been known to be subject toa 
so-called bacterial disease, which occasionally killsit off. Dr. Shimer, 
in his long article in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, gives the following account of his observa- 
tions upon this disease in 1865 (Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for 1867): 


July 16.—A farmer 4 miles from here informed me that a black coleopterous in- 
sect was destroying the Chinch-bugs on his farm very rapidly; and although I found 
his supposition to be an error, yet I found many dying on the low creek-bottom land 
from the effects of some disease, while they are yet in the larve state—a remarkable 
and rare phenomenon for msects thus in sucha wholesale manner to be dying with- 
out attaining their maturity—and no insect enemy or other efficient cause to be ob- 
served capable of producing this important result. 


On the low ground the young Chinch-bugs are all dead from the disease above 
alluded to, and the same disease is spreading rapidly on the hills and high prairies, 
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The weather has been very wet since the 1st of July, and the barley above 
alluded to, which I plowed beneath the ground, did not die, but assumed a yellow, 
sickly appearance; in its shady, compressed, unnatural position, the ends of the 
heads project from beneath the furrows. The Chinch-bugs also remained alive for 
a time, but feeding on the sickly grain and shaded from the sunlight, what little we 
had were attacked by disease in the same manner and about the same time as those 
on. the low creek-bottom lands, meeting very rapidly the same fate, so that very few 
of them ever found theiz way to the neighboring corn. 

July 28.—In the fields where sixty days ago I saw plenty of eggs, and forty-two 
days ago an abundance of young Chinch-bugs, the imago are beginning to develop 
quite pientifully. Great numbers in all stages of their development are dying of 
the prevailing disease. 

August 8.—The majority of the Chinch-bugs yet alive are in the imago state, but 
they are being rapidly destroyed by the prevailing epidemic disease—more fatal to 
them than the plague of Asiatic cholera ever was to man; more fatal than any re- 
corded disease among men or animals since time began. Scarcely one in a thousand 
of the vast hosts ef young bugs observed at the middle of June yet remain alive, but 
plenty of dead cnes may be seen everywhere, lying on the ground, covered with the 
common mold of decomposing animal matter and nothing else, even when ex- 
amined by the microscope. Even of those that migrated to corn-fields a few weeks 
ago in such numbers as to cover the lower half of the corn-stalks, very few are to 
be found remaining alive; but the ground arotind the base of the corn-stalks every 
few days is to be found literally covered with their moldering, decomposing dead 
bodies. This isa matter so common as to be observed and often spcken of by farmers. 
They are dead everywhere; not lying on the ground alone, but sticking to the blades 
and stalks of cornin great numbers, in all stages of their development—larva, pupa, 
and imago 

August 22.—It is almost impossible to find even a few cabinet specimens of Chinch- 
bugs alive, so that I am quite sorry that { did not secure a large supply of specimens 
while they were so numerous in former years; for it really appears quite probable 
that even cabinet specimens will be hard to secure, whereby to remember the fallen 
race of the unnumbered millions of former years. 

September 15.—After a whole day’s searching in the corn-fields I have just been 
able to find two larve and a few imago Chinch-bugs, against the great numbers 
above alluded to in the corn about this time last year. 


* * a * *¥ * 


It is generally believed among entomologists that insect enemies are the most 
efficient means in nature for exterminating noxious insects: but in this remarkable 
fact in the history of insects the great epidemic of 1865 (there can be no doubt about 
this being an epidemic disease, because the insects died without attaining their ma- 
turity) we find a greater enemy, the greatest insect enemy ever recorded, a dreadful 
“plague,” that in afew days almost utterly annihilated a race of beings living in 
the northern part of the valley of the Mississippi, outmumbering all the human be- 

* ings that have ever lived on this planet since the morning of creation. 

This disease among the Chinch-bugs was associated with the long-continued 
wet, cloudy, cold weather that prevailed during a greater portion of the period of 
their development, and doubtless was in a measure produced by deficient light, heat, 
and electricity, combined with excessive humidity of the atmosphere, whereby an 
imperfect physical (‘‘ bug”) organization was developed. The disease was at its 
maximum during the moist weather that followed the cold rains of June and the 
first part of July. The young Chinch-bug spent a great portion of its time on or 
near the ground, where its body was colder than the atmosphere, hence upon philo- 
sophical principles there must have been an excessive precipitation of watery vapor 
in the bronchial tubes. These are the facts in the case, but in the midst of the great 
obscurity that envelops epidemic diseases among men, it would be only idle specu- 
lation to attempt to define the cause more definitely than the physiological laws 
already observed seem to indicate. At all events it will require many years of 
warm, dry summers, and accompanying winters of plenty of snow for protection, 
to re-instate the lost innumerable armies of this insect. 

During the summer of 1866 the Chinch-bugs were very scarce in all the early 
spring, and up to near the harvest I was not able, with the most diligent search, to 
find one. At harvest I did succeed in finding a few in some localities. 


Professor Forbes took up the study of the Chinch-bug disease in 
August, 1882, and has published several interesting accounts of his 
results. A short summary was published in his first report as State 
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Entomologist of Illinois for the year 1882 of the long account of his 
ae and experiments, and it is in such shape that we reproduce 
1t here: 


On the other hand, a much more important rdle is apparently played by certaim 
obscure parasites not previously detected. One of these is a minute bacterium (Mi- 
crococcus insectorum, Burrill) infesting the alimentary canal, closely allied to the 
Micrococcus found in the stomach and intestines of Silk-worms, and now known to 
cause some of the destructive diseases of that insect. From the fact that these 
parasites were extremely abundant in specimens from a field where the bugs were 
rapidly dying, while in those from adjacent fields there were relatively very few, it 
was considered probable that they were related to this destruction of the bugs. 
This conclusion was supported by the fact that they were more abundant in old 
bugs than in young, while the mortality referred to evidently also chiefly affected 
the older individuals. It was found easy to cultivate the bacterium artificially in 
organic infusions, but no opportunity offered to apply it to healthy insects. Until 
this experiment is made and the effects carefully studied, it must remain possi- 
ble that the coincidence noted was merely accidental and of no particular signifi- 
cance. 

Another parasite discovered is similar to that well known as a common enemy 
of the house-fly, and belongs to the.same genus(Hntomophthora.) This attacks 
both old and young Chinch-bugs, and finally imbeds their bodies in a mass of mold. 
There is some reason to believe that this was the active agent in an immense destruc- 
tion of Chinch-bugs which occurred in Northern Ilinois in 1866, as described by 
Dr. Shimer, of Mount Carroll. Evidence is adduced of the possibility of artifi- 
cially cultivating this parasite also, and applying it to the destruction of insects. 


Since the publication of this report Professor Forbes has taken up 
the study of bacterial diseases of certain other insects, but there has 
been, sofaras weare aware, no practical outcomeasyet. Thesubject, 
however, has a rather hopeful look, although we should be inclined to 
expect more from the Micrococcus than from the Hniomophthora. 
The evidence mentioned as to the possibility of artificially cultivating 
the latter is chiefly a translation of a paper by Metschnikoff in the Zo6- 
logischer Anzeiger for 1880, pp. 44-47, in which itis shown that the Rus- 
sian naturalist successfully induced the growth of the fungus, Isaria 
destructor, which had destroyed the celebrated Anisoplia austriaca, a 
grain pest in Russia, in beer mash. Successful attempts were made to 
infest healthy larvee with green spores taken from diseased larvee found 
in the fields, but no mention is made of success or even of experi- 
ment with the only practical substance, the beer-mash culture. 

Professor Riley has always doubted the possibility of any practical 
success in this direction, and has pointed out the difficulties in the way. 
(See American Naturalist, November, 1883, p. 1170.) 

In the introduction of the Fourth Report of the U. 8. Entomological 
Commission (LX X XV) he makes use of the following language: 


In treating of the use of yeast ferment or other fungus germs we have used essen- 
tially the language of the first edition. Time has only served to confirm us in our 
opinion of their practical futility in the field. The question of the practical use of 
these micro-organisms—these disease gernis—as insecticides is a very fascinating one, 
and is much written about just now; but unfortunately it proves most alluring to 
those who have had the least practical experience in coping with injurious insects in 
the field, and is much more apt to assume importance to the closet theorists than to 
those who, from experience, are conscious of the difficulties involved in its applica- 
bility. 


It will be appropos to quote Professor Forbes’ latest utterance upon 
this point. He says: 


Finally, the artificial cultivation of the germs of the contagious diseases of the chinch 
bug, with a view to spreading these diseases at will by means of such artificial cult- 
ure. This is a theoretical remedy only, and much additional study and experiment 
will be required to put it on a practical basis. 
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WET WEATHER AND THE CHINCH BUG, 


The great preponderance of evidence favors the idea, now Gonsid- 
ered well established, that wet weather is inimical to this insect 
Dozens, we may almost say hundreds, of instanees ate on reeord in 
which the Chinch Bugs, after successfully hibetnating in great num- 
bers, have been rendered harmless by a wet spring, and in which, 
having laid their eggs and appeared again as the spring brood with 
‘eathy increased forces, a spell of rainy weather im eatly summer 
as caused them to vanish. Hence it follows that dry seasons favor 
the increase of the pest, and careful observation convinced Riley and 
others that after a season of moderate abundance (presumably, there- 
fore, not a wet season) the oceurrence of the bugs in destructive num- 
bers the next season depends almost entirely upon the wetness or 
dryness of the ensuing spring, . 
The exact method in which wet weather accomplishes the destruc- 
tion of the msect is a somewhat disputed point, That it is not 
actual submergence was pointed out by Professor Riley m his Second 
Missouri Report, and still further proven by an observation made by 
Hon. William McAdams and reported by Professor Forbes in his 
first report as Entomologist of Hlinois, and which is sufficiently in- 
teresting to quote: “In his vicinity, im Jersey County [Tll.], they 
[the Chinch-bugs] were extremely abundant im the grain early im the 
spring, but were all apparently swept out of the country by @ long 
and violent storm. Some days afterwards, when the water had sub- 
sided, he noticed in pulling over the drift-wood in the river bottoms 
immense numbers of Chinch-bugs among the rubbish, most of them 
still alive and crawling about.” . 
Professor Forbes also concludes that simple exposure to moisture 
hardly has the effect attributed to rain, from experiments which. he 


-tnade as follows: ‘A number of hills infested by the bugs were suc- 


cessfully transplanted to boxes and variously treated with water for 
ten days. Some selected examples were thoroughly drenched every 
day, both ground and stalks; in other boxes only the ground was 
watered; in still others the corn was sprinkled every day, but the 
ground protected, and the remainder were left with only sufficient 
attention to keep the corn alive. Dwring the time for which these 
experiments were continued no appreciable effect whatever was pro- 
duced upon the bugs infesting the stalks. Those where the corn 
was watered were washed down wpon the ground each time, but 
soon dried off and climbed up the stallk. Atv the end of this time 
the bugs under observation all commenced to disappear indiscrim- 
inately, without reference to the mode in which the corn had been 
treated, and the experiment was thus abruptly closed. Enough was 
learned, however, to show that a succession of heavy daily showers 
for more than a week would have no appreciable effect wpoon these 
insects in that stage. The weather was warm and pleasant, and the 
condition under which the experiments were carried on made it im- 
possible to saturate the air.” — 

So general a conclusion, if seems to us, is: hardly warrantable from 
the conditions under which the experiments were made, If “the 
weather was warm and pleasant, and the condition under which the 
experiments were carried on made it impossible to saturate the air,” 
the effect could hardly help but differ from that of a heavy shower 
in 4 corn-field,, particularly from that of “a succession of heavy daily 
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showers for more than a week,” when there would be considerable 
cloudy weather and the atmosphere on the whole would be moist. 

Professor Riley has mentioned the fact that the larve and pupz 
are more readily killed by the wet weather than the adult insects, 
but that the latter are also killed. 

Mr. Walsh (Am, Ent., I, 175, 1869) gives the emphasis of italics to 
the following sentence: ‘‘In a hot, dry season Chinch-bugs are al- 
ways the worst ; in a wet season it is impossible for them to do any 
considerable amount of damage.” Dr. Shimer (loc. cit.) in his ac- 
count of the epidemic argued that it was doubtless the indirect effect 
of the wet weather. Dr. Thomas (Bull. 5, U. 8. E. C.) expressed the 
- opinion that the wet weather gave rise to a minute fungus which is 
the direct cause of the death of the insect. 

Professor Forbes says: ‘‘ The phenomena connected with the action 
of parasites which I have above described were apparently inde- 
pendent of any appreciable general cause, as they were most man- 
ifest at a time when the weather had been warm, dry, and altogether 
unexceptionable for from one to two months. It is not unlikely, 
however, that wet weather may have the effect to stimulate the de- 
velopment of this parasite, either directly or indirectly—a hypothesis 
which will reconcile all the facts now known, as well as the conflict- 
_ing explanations of them which have been hitherto put forth.” 

Assuming the dry weather abundance and wet weather scarcity of 
the Chinch Bug to be proven, Dr. Thomas in 1880 published an 
elaborate article in which, by a comparison of the rain-fall for forty 
years with the destructive appearance of the insect for the same 
period, he not only established a definite relation between them, 
but upon an admittedly somewhat uncertain septenary periodicity 
of rainfall advanced the following practical conclusions : 


The first and very important practical fact revealed is that we may expect at 
most but two Chinch-bug years in every seven, with the strong probability, amount- 
ing almost to a certainty, that there will not be two in succession. As heretofore 
stated, two successive dry years are necessary in order to develop this species in 
excessive numbers ; the rain-fall records seldom show three dry years in succession, 
hence the Chinch-bugs are not likely to appear in injurious numbers in two succes- 
sive years. The years 1854 and 1855 may, perhaps, form an exception to this rule. 
It is possible that the second brood of the first year may be sufficient to excite alarm, 
but experience has shown that they do but little injury. We may, perhaps, with 
safety assume as a general rule, subject to occasional exceptions, that they will not 
appear more than once in excessive numbers during any of the septenary periods. 

If the facts shown in reference to periodicity in our rain-fall are confirmed by 
future investigations, and this periodicity shown to be a meteorological law of the 
area indicated, the practical advantage of this knowledge to our farmers is apparent 
to every one. By this knowledge they will be enabled to predict with a reasonable 
degree of certainty when to expect these insects, and can rotate their crops so as to 
suffer the least possible injury. This knowledge will also enable them to dispense 
with precautionary measures, except in such years as are likely to be followed by 
the appearance of the bugs. 

Experience has shown, and farmers are now becoming fully aware of the fact, 
that spring wheat and corn are the crops that chiefly aid in sustaining and develop- 
ing this pest. Why corn shouid aid in this respect is easily seen, as it is the only 
extensive crop on which the second brood can feed. But whyspring wheat should 
aid more in developing them than winter wheat is not so easily explained, but that 
such is the fact must be admitted. It may possibly be accounted for on the pre- 
sumption that the climate of the spring-wheat region is more congenial to them than 
that of the winter-wheat area. 

These facts, combined with a knowledge of the tirae when the dry seasons are to 
be expected, will enable the farmers to substitute other crops as far as possible in 
place of spring wheat and corn. Even if the conclusion in reference to periodicity 
in rain-fall should prove erroneous, the fact that two successive dry years are neces- 
sary to develop this species in excessive numbers will suffice to give notice at least 
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one season in advance and allow the farmers to adapt their crops to the circum- 
punces. Whenadry season comes, and an examination shows that the bugs are on 
the increase, winter wheat, wherever it is possible to doso, should be substituted for 
spring wheat, and oats, as far as possible, for corn. 

The uncertainty in reference to temperature will, perhaps, always prevent us 
from predicting with certainty that a coming year will be marked by the appear- 
ance of these insects, but we may say with assurance that a wet year will not be 
followed by a Chinch-bug year. Although this is not all we desire to know in this 
respect, it is nevertheless a very important fact and may be used to manifest ad- 
vantage by our agriculturists. 

it is proper to remark at this point that we have been speaking only of the rain- 
fall over the whole area designated and the general appearance of the Chinch-bug 
over the sanig area. 

That these insects have appeared even in injuridus numbers in limited localities 
in intermediate years, or times different from those indicated as possible Chinch- 
bug years, is certainly true. But if the theory advanced is correct when applied 
to the area designated as a whole, it will probably prove true when applied to more 
limited localities. That is to say, if the meteorological record of a given locality 
within this area for a long series of years is examined, it will probably reveal the 
fact that there is a similar periodicity in the rain-fall, though possibly not septenary. 
If this is found to be true, then the farmers of that locality will have a guide by 
which to rotate their crops and to take precautionary measures. 

It therefore becomes important for each section to keep a record, at least of the 
rain-fall; for this will be of advantage, not only in counteracting the Chinch-bugs 
but numerous otlaer species, and if the periodicity is ascertained, will enable the 
farmers to adapt their crops as far as possible to the wet or dry seasons. 


In the October (1880) number of the American Entomologist (Vol. 
III), Dr. Thomas published practically the same article as that above 
quoted and stated that the bugs would probably appear over the re- 

ion indicated in 1881, He advised in consequence the sowing of 
arge areas of oats in 1881. Professor Riley, in his Annual Re- 
port for 1881-82, page 87, mentioned this prediction and advice 
and_showed that the prediction was fulfilled in part at least by the 
occurrence of the bugs in destructive numbers in several Western 
States. With regard to the adoption of Dr. Thomas’ advice, how- 
ever, he pointed out the rather curious fact that Dr. Thomas’ own 
State (Illinois) was the only one of the large oat-producing States in 
which the acreage of this crop was not increased, but was somewhat 
diminished. Dr. Thomas, in the letter of transmittal to his report 
for 1881, announced the fulfillment of his prediction and predicted 
immunity for 1882. Professor Riley (loc. cit.) showed that in spite of 
frequent rains in the spring of 1882, and in spite of the fact that 1881 
was a Chinch-bug year, the bugs appeared in great numbers in parts 
of Illinois, Kansas, and Missouri in Apriland May, but that by June 
the reports were less alarming. The year as a whole was not marked 
by any extensive damage. 

Upon Dr. Thomas’ theory the year 1888 should not be a Chinch- 
bug year, and, while not desiring to encroach upon his prerogative 
as a seer, we are inclined to hold the same opinion concerning this 
season at least. 

Curiously enough, an anonymous writer (J. C. H. 8., of Sedgwick 
County, Kans.) in the Prairie Farmer for June 10, 1882, commenting 
upon and criticising Dr. Thomas’ theory, himself predicts that 1887 
would be a year of drought and consequently a Chinch-bug year, a 
much more daring prediction than Dr. Thomas cared to make and 
which has yet been perfectly fulfilled. According to this writer’s 
somewhat arbitrary system 1894 should again bring a severe drought. 

We introduce here, as bearing upon the rain-fall influence in the 
interesting North Carolina locality, the following table of tempera- 
ture and rain-fall at Chapel Hill, compiled by Professor Atkinson. 
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It will be noticed that while the total rain-fall m both 1886 and’1887_ 
was greater tham in 1885, that during September, October, and 


November, 1886, and March and April, 1887, was comparatively 
slight, and that during June and July, 1887, high temperature 
occurred with the comparatively heavy rain-fall. 


‘ 


Tuble of temperature and rain-fall for spring, summer, and autumn, at Cheepel 
Hill, N. C., for the years 1885, 1886. and 1887. 
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The following tables are published for comparative purposes. 
They are kindly furnished by the Chief Signal Officer, and include 
the official records of precipitation in Chinch Bug States for 1885, 
1886, 1887 : 


Stations: 1885. 1886; 1887. 
Maryland: Inehes..| Inches. | uches’. 
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REMEDIES AND PREVENTIVES. 


The remedies and preventives recommended as late as the publica- 
tion of Professor Riley’s Seventh Rept. Ins. Mo., and there consid- 
ered by him, are as follows: Irrigation, burning, trapping, tramp- 
ling, rolling, manuring, early sowing, mixing seed or protecting one 
plant by another, preventing the migration from one field to another 
by upright boards or by plowed furrows or ditches, abstaining from 
cultivation of grains upon which the insect feeds. These remedies 
were also treated in detail by Dr. Thomas in Bulletin 5 of the Com- 
mission. Since this although many changes have been rung in the 
agricultural newspapers on these remedies, very few entirely new 
ideas have beenadvanced. Wemay mention more particularly, before 
taking up a more detailed consideration of this question, the success- 
ful adoption of the kerosene emulsion for application at the time of 
migration or immediately afterwards. 

PREVENTIONS.—Clean Cultivation.—With no insect more than the 
Chinch Bug is there greater necessity for clean cultivation. We 
have shown already that the insect hibernates under rubbish of all 
kinds, and that the grass and weeds growing in the fence corners and 
the leaves which accumulate there are admirable places for these in- 
sects to collect and winter. Where corn-stalks are left in the fields, 
and where rubbish of any kind is allowed to accumulate, there the 
bugs will surely be found. Therefore the more thoroughly a field 
is cleaned up in the fall, the more carefully the fence corners are 
weeded out, and the more the bare soil is turned under, the fewer 
will be the chances for successful hibernation. 

Diversified Farming.—Ilt follows from what we have said congern- 
ing food-plants of this insect and the crops most attacked that, from 
the Chinch-bug standpoint alone, to say nothing of its other advan- 
tages, the more diversified the system of crops the better chance 
there will be for preventing it. A farmer who plants only Winter 
Wheat, Corn, and small vegetable patches, as is the practice in so 
many parts of the West, will always be liable to lose a large share, 
if not all, of his expected remuneration from the attacks of this in- 
sect. ‘‘ Diversified farming with wheat mainly left out” is the edi- 
torial recommendation of the Prairie Farmer (September 17, 1887), 
and is certainly an exemplification of condensed wisdom. 
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The object of the omission of Wheat, particularly Winter Wheat, is 
of course to afford as little food as,possible for the first generation. 
Similarly the plan has been suggested of abstaining from Corn in 
wheat and other small grain-growing regions, with the purpose of 
affording as little food as possible for the second brood. ‘The result 
of this plan will be that atter harvest the bugs will make their way 
to the wild grasses, will disperse more, and vastly fewer will suc- 
cessfully hibernate than if there were the usual superabundant sup- 
ply of food for the second generation. 

Rotation of Crops.—From these same facts it also follows, with self- 
evident clearness, that crops attractive to these insects shou!d not be 
sown year after year upon the same ground. This idea is so plain 
as to require no elaboration. Abstaining from the cultivation of 
grain upon which the insect feeds where, in spite of the efforts for 
protection elsewhere mentioned, the Chinch-bug damage is still 
great, will of course end the difficulty. Wheat, Barley, Rye, Hun- 
garian grass, and Millet are all important crops, but there are others, 
such as Buckwheat, Clover, Flax, Hemp, all vegetables, and fruits 
which could well be made to take their place for a year or two or 
more if it should become necessary. The one great result of the 
Chinch-bug convention held in Kansas in 1881 was the adoption of a 
resolution to abstain from the cultivation of Wheat from the grow- 
ing crops, the length of time not being mentioned. As we have 
previously shown, large areas of oats could be successfully grown, 
but in corn-growing regions most small grains must be left alone, 
and, above all, Winter Wheat and Barley. Even without concert of 
action among the farmers of a certain region, it will benefit the 
individual to abstain from wheat and to grow oats in preference in a 
year when bugs are expected ; but concert of action is far prefer- 
able. 

Hlarly Sowing and Manuring.—From the evident fact that a strong, 
healthy, well-grown plant will better resist the attacks of the insect the 
deduction follows that Winter Wheat sown early, upon well-manured 
ground and given careful cultivation will be farther advanced in the 
spring and will suffer less from the attacks of the bug. Heavy ma- 
nuring will also cause a denser growth, which experience shows to be 
prejudiciai to the bugs. 

Rolling.—The female Chinch Bug in the spring seeks preferably 
friable ground in which to iay her eggs, consequently rolling the 
land in the fall after the crop of winter wheat is put in will render 
it less favorable to such egg-laying. The same thing may be done 
with even better success after sowing Spring Wheat. 

Sowing an unattractive Crop with Wheat.—Good results have been 
obtained, as shown by Professor Riley, by sowing one or two quarts 
of Flax to the acre in the spring among Fall Wheat. It is put in in 
early spring with a light harrowing and rolling. Its growth does 
not materially injurethe crop. Flax and Barley have also been sown 
mixed upon the same ground, the seed being separated in cleaning. 
Similarly corn-fields which promised a poor stand have been harrowed 
and sown to Buckwheat. We have already mentioned in our section 
on food-plants the successful experiment detailed by Professor Forbes 
in sowing Timothy in the fall with Winter Wheat or Rye, and the same 
author states that in southern Illinois the sowing of Clover in spring 
on Winter Wheat is largely practiced, ‘‘with unquestionably good 
effect, provided that the clover grows freely enough to shade the 
ground by the time the young Chinch-bug gets fairly under way.” In 
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that latitude, however, he states that the Clover often makes too slow a 
start to effect this purpose. Professor Riley also states that it is 
recommended to sow one bushel of Winter Rye with each twelve 
bushels of Spring Wheat, either for the same reason or from the idea 
that the bugs will prefer the younger to the older grain. 

DIRECT WINTER REMEDIES.—Stress should be laid upon the great 
necessity for concerted work in winter time. 

Burning.—Professor Riley says: “‘I can not lay too much stress 
on the importance of winter work in burning corn-stalks, old boards, 
and all kinds of grass, weeds, rubbish, and litter around grain- 
fields, and even the leaves in the adjoining woods, in and under all 
of which the little pest hibernates.” 

In almost every locality the insects will be found to have some par- 
ticularly favored hibernating place, where they can be attacked and 
burned out. The locality studied by Professor Atkinson in North 
Carolina and mentioned in a previous paragraph is a particularly 
good instance. There a little careful search in the fall showed the 
bugs preparing to hibernate in great numbers in the Crab-grass, 
and nothing could be easier in the winter than to burn down every 
spear of this grass in the vicinity of the grain-fields. In the newer 
parts of the West, where unbroken prairie land adjoins fields of 
grain it is advisable to burn over the former early every spring. 
Indeed, this course is an absolute necessity under such conditions. 

Fall Plowing and Harrowing.—After burning, if the soil can be 

lowed and harrowed, the chances for successful hibernation of the 

ugs which escape burning will be reduced to a minimum. In the 
same way, without burning, late fall plowing and.harrowing will do 
much good. 

Gas Lime.—W here gas lime can be easily and cheaply obtained, an 
application of 200 bushels to the acre will prove valuable as a fertil- 
izer, and will destroy such hibernating insects as it may reach. 

Trapping.—We quote again from Professor Riley: ‘‘Much good 
winter work may be done also in the way of trapping the bugs. In 
seeking winter quarters they show a decided partiality for any flat sub- 
stance, such as old boards that do not rest too closely upon the ground. 
li all old boards that can be obtained are laid around the field in the 
fall in such manner that the larger part of the lower surface will 
not quite rest on the ground, which of course it will not do if the 
ground is in the least uneven or covered with grass, the bugs will 
collect under such traps, and during the cold weather of winter may 
be scraped from them onto dry straw and burned.” He has also 
suggested that shocks of the corn-stalks should be made at intervals 
throughout the field before winter sets in, so as to attract the bugs 
which will congregate in the shocks, where they can be burned at 
leisure. Almost any inflammable rubbish could be used for this pur- 
pose. Inthe neighborhood of sorghum-mills bagasse has been used 
with good effect. The piles should net be too large or too compact. 
They should be placed during September and should be burned in 
December. 

Trampling.—The following passage is from Professor Riley: 
*“Wherethe custom of allowing cattle torange during the winter inthe 
husked corn-fields prevails, even the few Chinch Bugs which secrete 
in the stalks are apt to get killed by the feeding and trampling.” 

DIRECT SUMMER REMEDIES BEFORE MIGRATION.—As is the case 
with so many other destructive insects, it is not until they are under 
full headway and in the act of doing their greatest damage that an 
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- appeal is made to the entomologist for relief, and at such times it ix’ ‘ 


usually by far the most difficult thing to giveany advice. A wheat- 
field full of Chinch Bugs is as disagreeable a sight to the economic 
entomologist as it is to the farmer who owns it, for nothing can be 
done to save it. If the hand of Providence should interpose with a 
long-continued drenching rain, relief would be gained, but in almost_ 
no other way can the crops be saved. 

Trrigation.—\t was the fact just mentioned which led Professor 
Riley, in his Seventh Rept. Ins. Mo., to strongly recommend irri- 
gation where it can be practiced. He says: “Irrigation, where .it 


ean be applied—and it can be in much of the territory in the vicinity _ 


of the Rocky Mountains, where the insect commits sad havoc, and 
with a little effort in many regions in the heart of the Mississippi 
Valley—is the only really available, practicable remedy after the bugs 
have commenced multiplying in the spring. Iwish to lay particular 
stress on this matter of irrigation, believing as I do, that itis an 
effectual antidote against this pest, and that by overflowing a grain- 
field for a couple of days, or by saturating the ground for as many 
more in the month of May, we may effectually prevent its subsequent 
injuries. * * * Wecan not, at the critical moment, expect much 
aid from its natural enemies, for these are few, and attack it mostly 
in the winter time. We must, therefore, in our warfare with this 
pest, depend mainly on preventive measures where irrigation is im- 
possible.” 

Later (Amer. Agriculturist, Dec., 1881, also Ann. Rept. as Ento- 
mologist, Dept. Agr., for 1881-82, pp. 88, 59) he expressed himself 
even more explicitly upon this subject: 

‘‘T have found no occasion to change my opinion as to the value 
and potency of irrigation as a remedy for Chinch-bug injuries, a 
remedy, too, that is within the reach of most farmers; for there are 
few who might not, with the aid of proper windmills, obtain the water 
requisite for irrigating their fields at the needed time, while many 
have natural irrigating facilities. I have repeatedly laid stress in 
my writings on the importance of irrigation in combatting several 
of our worst insect enemies, and, aside trom its benefits in this direc- 
tion, every recurrence of a droughty year, such as the present, in 
large portions of the United States, convinces me of its importance as 
a means of guarding against failure of crops from excessive drought. 
Iam glad to know that many farmers, and especially small fruit- 
growers in the vicinity of New York, are preparing in one way or an- 
other for irrigation whenever it becomes necessary, and I was pleased 
to hear Dr. Hexamer, at the late meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, urge a general system of irrigation as the most profit- 
able investment the cultivator can make in a climate subject to such 
periods of drought as ours is known to be.” 

Burning.—In addition to winter burning the remedy can be used 
to good effect in other cases. For instance, where the attack of the 
bugs appears to be confined to a definite portion of the field, that por- 
tion should be overlaid with straw and burned, if not toolarge. An- 
other pertinent suggestion is made by Dr. Thomas in Bulletin 5, U.S. 
E. C., and this hasthe indorsement of practical use by certain Illinois 
farmers. ‘If itis found at the time wheat is harvested that the bugs 
havenot taken their departure, as is the case in the winter-wheat sec- 
tion, this fact may be taken advantage of to destroy avery large portion 
of them. Ifthe wheat is at once threshed and the straw scattered 
over the stubble and burned, it will destroy all or most of those that 
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arethere. I know of one section in southern Illinois where this has 
been practiced for a number of years by the German farmers, with 
good results.” This remedy is very practical and doubtless can be 
used to good effect under such circumstances. 

The following experiments in burning were made the past season 
at Ames, lowa, by Professor Osborn, and the account is taken from 
his manuscript report : 

On July 16 the stubble adjoining a corn-field was observed to contain large num- 
bers of bugs traveling toward Corn. In the afternoon this migration was going on 
quite actively, and as the stubble was now quite dry it was fired with a view of 
destroying bugs remaining in it. Where tolerably thick, and when there was a 
fair breeze, it burned readily, but it was necessary to take some pains in carrying 
the flame along past thin spots to keep it from dying out. A considerable portion 
of the field, however, was successfully burned over, and-the dead bodies of many 
bugs not completely consumed, which could easily be found on examining the 
burnt area, testified to the destruction of hosts of the pests. The bugs thus killed 
were mostly young Jarvee, the majority of the adults and larger larvae and the 
pupee having already moved out. The number destroyed, however, must, I think, 
have well repaid the little trouble necessary to burn the stubble. 

Early in August the bugs had so multiplied in a field of Hungarian grass that 
no further growth seemed probabie, and most of the field was mown and the hay 
secured. A narrow strip, however, was left next the Corn, the plan being to burn 
this as soon as bugs began passing to the Corn. When the bugs started, however 
(August 13), the grass was not dry enough to burn except in spots. In such places 
as would burn, however, hosts of bugs were consumed. This strip was at once 
mown, and after drying a few hours another attempt made to burn it, as also on 
the following day; but portions -were still too green to burn rapidly, and, unfortu- 
nately fer the experiment, the two or three days following were not hot and dry 
enough to render if fit to burn readily. A few days later, however, on a dry day 
with a fair breeze, most of the strip remaining unburnt was burned over, and ex- 
amination showed that great numbers of young bugs remaining were destroyed. 
Bugs, if under ground or secreted in roots of stubble, will not be killed; hence to 
destroy greatest numbers, as well as to secure most rapid burning, the fire should 
be started in the hottest part of a dry day, when bugs in greatest number will be 
moving. 

PREVENTION OF MIGRATION—DIRECT REMEDIES DURING AND AF- 
TER MIGRAPION.—As has been so often pointed out, a great deal can 
be done in the way of destroying the insects at the time when they 
migrate from the wheat-fields, towards the close of the first generation, 
to Corn and other neighboring crops. 

Ditching.—As long agoas LeBaron’s first paper and as Fitch’s second 
report, the method of digging a ditch or plowing a furrow around 
the infested field was in vogue. If a plowed furrow is made the per- 
pendicular side should be towards the field to be protected and the 
furrow should be kept friable by dragging a log or brush occasionally 
through it, or, better still, a triangular weighted trough. The 
migrating bugs will fail to climb the side of the furrow and will 
fall back into it, where they can be covered with straw and 
burned. With care and activity the neighboring fields can be thus 
protected. 

A modification of this plan appears in an tnplaced newspaper cut- 
ing in our possession. It is as follows: ‘‘ When they first appear, as 
they usually do, on the side of the corn-field, and before they have 
entered it, cut five or six rows of the corn and clear the ground; then 
plow a strip of land 8 or 10 feet wide, leaving a deep furrow in the 
center of the same. Then take the corn-stalks which were taken 
from the land and place them across the dead furrow and the trap is 
complete. When the bugs approach the field they will pass in under 
the corn placed across the dead furrow, and, preferring the shade 
and moisture, remain there until the stalks become perfectly dry, 
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when they can be put through a process of cremation that will prove 
effectual in destroying them. Should the¥ first appear in the middle 
of a field of corn (as it not unfrequently happens they do), they can 
be surrounded on the foregoing plan and destroyed in the same way. 
This plan we consider the most practical of any that has come under 
our observation, and is corroborated to some extent by the experi- 
ence of J. W. Martin, an observing farmer whose experiments are 
given in the Osage Mission (Kans.) Journal.” 

Tarred Boards or Tar'alone.—The plan has been adopted and is 
recommended in the reports of Professor Riley and others of using 
common fence boards—6-inches wide and less—setting them uponedge 
and making a barrier of them‘around the infested fields, care being 
taken to cover the lower edge so that the bugs would not crawl under 
them. The upper edgeis spread with fresh tar, which is occasionally 
renewed. Vast numbers are taken out from holes dug at intervals on 
the hitherside of the barrier in which the marching armies are col- 
lected. Commenting upon this remedy Professor Riley says: “* Witha 
little care to keep the tar moist by renewal, the boards may be dis- 
pensed with and the tar poured out of a kettle onto the ground. 
About a gallon is required to the rod, and it should be re- 
newed every other day, oftener when rains prevail, until the 
bugs are destroyed.” According to Dr. LeBaron this method 
was extensively used in the central part of [llnois, and espec- 
ially in the vicinity of the Bloomington gas-works in 1872. 
He saw the operation performed near Bloomington where the 
tar was poured from an old tea-kettle on the ground along the ex- 
posed sides of a corn-field. This remedy, however, will seldom be 
used on account of its expense, except insuch situations as that men- 
tioned, where the tar can be readily and cheaply procured. 

Sowing Strips of Plants distasteful to the Bugs around the Fields to 
be protected.—This remedy has been urged by certain authors and 
the crops to be used as barriers are preferably flax, Hemp, Clover, or 
Buckwheat. The effect of this all be to deter and destroy the mi- 
grating individuals and cause the death of the young ones by star- 
vation. It is, however, not a thorough remedy, and is not to be 
compared with the more direct remedies which cause the almost 
complete destruction of the insect. ie 

Sowing Strips of favored Food around the Fields to be protected.—A 
strip of Timothy, Hungarian grass, or Millet may be sown around the 
corn-field to good advantage, with the object of entrapping the mi- 
grating bugs by plowing it under and burning the ground over when 
it has become filled with the migrating armies in transit. The bugs 
of the first generation which are full-grown will lay their eggs by 
preference in this protective strip, and these will be destroyed by the 
plowing and burning. 

Hot Water and Soap-suds.—The application of strong soap-suds to 
the insects when gathered upon the outer rows of corn 1s recom- 
mended by a writer in the Southern Planter many years ago, and 
was also given by Dr. Fitch. Statement is made that a half gill or 
a gill poured upon each stalk will kill them all, and that the labor is 
not half so great asa single hoeing of the crop. Hot water has 
been recommended for a similar purpose by subsequent writers. 

Kerosene emulsion.—A new and, under certain circumstances, very 
efficacious remedy for the Chinch Bug was introduced when Professor 
Riley, in 1882, first suggested to Professor Forbes the advisability of 
experimenting with this substance upon this insect. The results of 
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i Professor ‘Forbes’ first experiments were published in Bulletin No. 


. solutions were used in these experiments: 
Solutions with which dilutions were made.—(1) Soap-suds, 1 pound 
* soap to 10 gallons water; (2) soap-suds,1 pound soap to 20 gallons 


water; (3) potash, 1 pound to 50 gallons water.” 
“Soe 
a Emulsions as diluted. 
Be i cent. 
te of kerosene. 
= A. 2 parts kerosene, 1 part milk, 45 parts water.............. 0. cece tee eens 4 
B. 1 part kerosene, 1 part milk, 18 parts water... ............ cc eee ce eee eeees 5 
- ©, 1 part kerosene, 1 part milk, 18 parts solution 1.......................0008. 5 
D. 1 part kerosene, 1 part milk, 38 parts solution 2.................0. eee eee eee 24 
7 KE. 1 part kerosene, 1 part milk, 38 parts water................... es eee oe ae 24 
', -F. 1 part kerosene, 1 part milk, 38 parts solution 3............. 0.00. e eee eee Qt 


_. G. 1 part kerosene, 1 part milk, 30 parts solution 2.......4... 60 cece cee ee ees 3 


All of these were efficacious. Fortunately, at the time when such 

_~ application is to be made, viz, just after wheat harvest, help is abund- 

ant and the work can be done at a reasonable expense. Experi- 

ments made by Professor Forbes show that a simple mechanical 

mixture of 1 part of kerosene to 3 of water will kill the bugs and 

not injure half-grown corn, if it is kept constantly adjected. But 

the original soap emulsion, recommended so often in the reports of 

- this Department, and made according to the formula originally pro- 

posed by Mr. Hubbard, will be much safer and will do thorough 
work. it will do no harm to repeat this formula: 


IIE Shoe OL. ce a he ca Malde de snye se 4cash <h 2 gallons = 67 per cent. 
=», Common/soap or whale-oil soap ........6. 2.66 cs cee ee eee 4 pound } 
ION eiedig co eeih's wni Sinl a elds cw palee asa a Ss a ote RM 3 1 gallon 


Heat the solution of soap and add it boiling hot to the kerosene. 
Churn the mixture by means of a force-pump and spray-nozzle for 
_ five or ten minutes. The emulsion, if perfect, forms a cream which 
~ thickens on cooling, and: should adhere without oiliness to the sur- 
face of glass. Dilute before using 1 part of the emulsion with 9 
parts of cold water. The above formula gives 3 gallons of emulsion 

- and makes, when diluted, 30 gallons of wash. 
We realize the objections to recommending anything complicated 
in the way of a mixture and of apparatus for applying it, and in 
consequence we may state, as showing that an ingenious individual 


== 33 per cent. 


who is in earnest need not be hindered by lack of a proper appara- - 


- tus for applying this mixture, the experience of Major R. S. Tucker, 
of Raleigh, N. C., as published in the News and Observer and ina 
special bulletin of the State department of agriculture, Raleigh, 
June 29, 1887. His letter stated, in brief, that, having tried a num- 
|. ber of remedies, he learned of the kerosene emulsion at a time when 
the pest was most abundant upon the outer rows of corn ; not hav- 
ing any force-pump or spray-nozzle with which to churn the emul- 
sion he whipped the mixture in a large receptacle with a bunch of 
twigs for ten or fifteen minutes and then applied it to his outer 
rows of corn with a common water-sprinkler. The results were ad- 
mirable, and certainly he deserved success for his trial. 
Another practical test was made by Professor Atkinson, and re- 
ported upon in the bulletin just mentioned, as follows: 
Mr. William F. Stroud, of Chapel Hill, had a field of Wheat which was infested 
with the Chinch Bugs. When the Wheat was harvested they immediately betook 
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2 of this Division (February, 1883), pages 23 to 25. The following | 
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; So 
> As the spraying apparatus produced too wide a stream to apply the iguid 
-. rapidly and effectively to the stalks of Corn, I removed the spraying portion of the | 
nozzle and used the part which produces a very narrow but strong stream (one-six- __ 
teenth of an inch indiameter). The liquid would run down the sialks and between 
the sheath of the blade and stalk, killing instantly the hundreds of insects with 
“which it came in contact. The two rows were sprayed as far as the stream would 
reach oh each side, and then the mule moved on to stop for another application. — 
In this way the Corn was gone over very rapidly. Where a force-pump can be ob- 
~ tained it is better to apply it with this, but the nozzle should be very small,so as to- 
_ . throw a very narrow stream or spray directly against the stalk. If a force-pump 
- ean not be obtained, a common watering-pot, with a narrow nozzle, could be used _ 
-\ very effectively. Several of these could be used, the operators going quite rapidly 
ap) from one stalk or hill to another. ee Pa. 
> x ee There is no reason why all should not get rid of the Chinch Bug on Corn, for % 


hg . | -afailure to kill the bugs would arise from some fault in the application, and the —_ 
. application can be made cheaper than a dressing of the Corn could be made withthe __ 
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This application was made late in June, and Mr. Stroud reported fee 
several times later in thefBeason that nothing more had been seen of ~ 
the bugs, and Professor Atkinson, visiting the field October 17,found — 
no Chinch Bugs in the corn-stalks where the emulsion was used, nor in 
the neighboring Crab-grass. Some were found, however, about 40 
rods away in some late Corn, but they were few in number. tule tal 
‘Professor Osborn’s experiments with keroseneemulsions, madedur- 
- ing the summer at our request at Ames, Iowa, are reported by him —- 
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aK as follows: my 
sa A number of trials were made with kerosene emulsion first with a view totesting 
ree i its value under various conditions, and afterward for the sake of checking the dam- ~ i 

‘ sf 


+ age threatened to Corn. ; . 
5 The first trial was made July 15, the emulsion used being the common one, con-~ 
+ sisting of kerosene, soap, and water diluted to about 5 per cent. kerosene. The 
’ pugs were killed very quickly by this application, and great numbers of them. — 
could be reached, but many in particularly secreted places, in folds of leaves and 

under lumps of earth, escaped. Thrown on to the leaves and running down ~_ 
_ between leaf and stall, it dislodged and killed immense numbers. Thrown against ey 
-_ stalks where they were congregated it would quickly dislodge the mass, and while / 
it was impossible to see whether all driven off in this way were suiliciently wet to . « 
killthem, it was certain that most of them were. This application was at the rate © 
of 2bout 1 gallon of emulsion or 12 gallons of the diluted mixture to 5 rows of Corn ~ 
for 32 rods, or what would equal 5 gallons of emulsion, 60 gallons of diluted mix- 2 
ture to the acre, or a cost for material of less than 60 cents per acre. In trials of 7 
the ernulsion diluted to range from 2 per cent. to 7 per cent. of kerosene, less than 
4 or 5 per cent. was found to be unsatisfactory, and at the lowest figure bugs even 
when thoroughly drenched and kept for a time in the fluid were able to recover. 
A mixture (about 2 per cent., possibly a little less) which killed plant lice almost 
instantly, affected Chinch Bugs but slightly, if at all, and they afterward recovered © | 
and lived in confinement for many days. ; EUS uate 
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~ “Professor Atiinson has since written that subsequent tests convinced him that 
one part of the emulsion to nine of water made the mixture quite strong enough.— 
j ’ PE 
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_ On August 15 applied kerosene emulsion to bugs accumulating on Corn, using an 
emulsion diluted to contain abcut 6 per cent. kerosene and spraying with mae 
- nozzle. Great numbers of pugs could be found dead within a few minutes after ap- 
_ plication, and on the following day hosts of dead could be found on the ground, 
_ around the hills treated. In places, however, the stalks had become weil covered 
-by live bugs that had moved in to fill the place of the slain. 
- $ubsequently the farm department applied it on a larger scale, using 5 to 6 per 
_ cent. emulsion, and spraying from barrels in a wagon, one man working the force- 
- pump and another manipulating the hose and cyclone nozzle, walking rapidly 
among the hills of Corn and directing the spray upon the masses of bugs. This ve- 
- suited in the destruction of great numbers. in this application the cyclone nozzle 
- was found by all means most satisfactory. 
_. Asugsested its trial to some of my correspon ‘tents, and one letter received in re- 


"> : : ‘ . 
‘ ply is of sufficient interest to be noted: 
pe" CAMBRIDGE, Iow, July 20, 1887. 
<" DzEAR Sim: Your most satisfactory letter received some time since. The conclusion 
7 7 - 5 5 = a % 
, is a success; it was instant death to the Chinch Lugs. But it takes so much when 


_ you want to go over 5 or 6 acres that one can not stand the expense. It could be 


_. would a part stay on the Corn while the rest would lie under sods and anything else - 
- _ that would protect them from the sun. When your letter reached us they had left 
the \\ heat (which they fully destroyed), and had gone into the Corn, which they killed 
B ‘ for ten or twelve rows in some places, and some places not so far. Then they . 
- seattered over more territory for a time, but now they have left the Corn (alaowth, 
_. having flown away,I think. [am uncer obligations to you for your kindness, 
Very respectfully, 

5 J. E. WARREN. 
i Professor OSBORN, 
4 Ames, Iowa. 
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_. The use of kerosene can hardly be expected to prove of value except when the 
_. bugs are massing on Corn. At this time, application to an acre or two of the field 
e next to. stubble may do much to save the rest of the field. By arranging nozzles 
- with special reference to most efficient work in corn rows, and while Corn is small 
» enough to drive a team in the field astride of one row, I think spraying can be done 
4 quite thoroughly at a cost of 30 to 40 cents per acre for rnoisivil 

__A eyclone nozzle, with pressure sufficient to do good work, discharges about 1 
‘pint of liquid per minute. Adjusting three nozzles to play upon one row of Corn, 
one each side and one from above, and allowing teams to walk slowly 2 miles per 
_. hour, and it will take 30 gallons of liquid per acre, which, using 5 to 6 per cent. 
_~ emulsion, costs about 30 cents, exclusive of labor, which for ieam and man an hour 
% and a quarter would be about 40 cents more. First cost of force pump must, of 
~ eourse, be considered; the cost of labor on the farm, however, where the farmer 
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uses his own team and does the managing of apparatus himself, might be counted 
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BOGUS CHINCH BUGS. ‘ 


t 
> 
_- Professor Riley figures and describes in his Seventh Missouri Re- 
: _ port four species of Heteroptera which are frequently mistaken for 
__ the Chinch Bug and are often the cause of unnecessary alarm. We 
_ have reproduced the figures of these species upon Plate [I]. The first 
is the False Chinch Bug (Nysius angustatus, Uhl, fig. 9), which was 
. frequently sent to Professor Riley. Itis found all over the country, 
and occasionally damages certain crops quite seriously, Grape-vines, 
_ Strawberries. Potatoes, young Apple grafts, and all cruciferous plants. 


report, it is found in California congregating under Polygonum. It 
_.is the insect which caused the alarm in California in 1880. Tt was 
originally described by Mr. Uhler under the name given above, but 
» was subsequently redescribed by Mr. William R. Howard as Nysvus 
raphani and by Professor Riley as Nysius destructor, who cited 
Mr. Uhler’s authority at the time for considering the form distinct. 
. 
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stood to go over it once or twice if I could have got the bugs all on the Corn, but they — 


It is also very fond of Purslane, and, as mentioned elsewhere im this © 
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+ less. By using only two nozzles or by driving faster the expense will be lessened. _ ~ 
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The Insidious Flower-bug (Triphleps insidiosus, Say fig. 12) is. 


another of these bogus Chinch Bugs. It is also avery wide-spread — 
insect, and, so far from being injurious, it is one of the compara- 
tively few insects which prey upon the Chinch Bug. : 

The Ash-gray Leaf-bug (Piesma cinerea, Say fig. 13) is another 
widespread species which occasionally damages grape blossoms 11 
early spring, but lives principally upon forest trees and shrubs. 
This species is also often mistaken for our insect. 

The Flea-like Negro-bug (Cerimelena pulicaria, Germ. fig.14) is the 
fourth. Its appearance is more diferent from the Chinch Bug than 
any of the insects mentioned under this head, as is plainly shown by 
the figure. it feeds abundantly upon the fruit of the Raspberry and 

-punctures also the stem of the Strawberry and the blossoms, leaves, 

and fruit-stems of the Cherry and Quince. It is also injurious to cer- 
_tain garden flowers and to certain weeds, among which Professor 
Riley mentions Ceanothus americanus and Veronica peregrina, 
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[Deseribes imago, and proposes specific name devastator; mentions that eggs are deposited on 
roots; points out its destructive characters as an insect enemy. ] 


1851. Harris, THADDEUS W.—‘‘ Chinch-bug.”—Cultivator, Albany, December, 
1851, VIII,*No. 12, p. 402, 403. 
[Not seen; from Hagen’s Bibl. Hntom.] 
1851. PRATRIE FARMER, XI, 335. ‘‘ The Chinch-bug.” 
[Distribution within the State of Ilinois.] 


1852. Harris, T. W.—‘‘ Rhyparochromus leucopterus.” Treatise on insects of Mas- 


sachusetts. 
[Deseribes briefly imago; speaks of distribution and injuries; records finding in his garden in 
1852.] 
1355. Fircu, Asa.—‘‘ Micropus leucopterus.” The Cultivator, 3d series, Til, 2é7— 
239: 


[Correspondent writes from Indiana. Fitch gives account of habits and injuries, past hictezy 
and nomenclature. | 


. 
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> ‘4836. Freon, Asa.—* Mieropus leueopterus.” 2d RepIns. N. Y., pp. 277-297, 

five. Plate IV, fies. Qand 2s. i) / 

_ [Gives 1783 as date when first known as insect depredator on wheat in North Carolina; notes its 
occurrence at several times during next fifty years in such mumbers as to nearly destroy the 
wheat crop; farmers ceased to plant wheat for a couple of years as only known remedy; 
aliudes to Grought which prevailed during period of injury, and their destruction by wet ~ 
weather, 1840; first attracted attention in Western States 1840-44; describes young larvas; 
mentions briefly a number of varieties; gives history of nomenclature; suggests spraying 
infested fields as a practical remedy. ] 


1857. SigNorET, V.—‘‘ Micropusleucopterus,” Say. Essai monographique du Genre 
Micropus, Spinola, Ann. Soc. Ent. de France, V, 3d series, p. 31. 


a a, _, [A technical description from specimens received from New York and Cuba.] 
: 1861. WatsH, B. D.—‘‘Chinch-bug.” Insects injurious to vegetation in Ulinois. 


Trans. Ill. State Agr. Soc., Vol. IV, 1859-60, pp. 346-349. 


‘ [First notice of four Lady-bird enemies of the Chinch Bug. Figures Hipp. maculata and Coccin- 
ae ella munda.] 


1862. Harris, T. W.—‘ Rhyparochromus leucopterus.” Insects injurious to vege- 
tation. Third ed., pp. 197-200, fig. 84. 
? [See under 1852.] 


1864, Bupp, JosEPH L.—‘‘ Chinch Bugs.” Thebest way to manage them. Prairie 


A, Farmer, July 16, 1864 [V. XXX], n. s., V-XIV, p. 36. 

ou [Recommends early and thick sowing and roling.] 

= . ra . ° . . ¢ 

Bes Review by ‘‘Agricola,” entitled ‘‘Another word about Chinch-bugs; how to 


use them.” Op. cit., July 23, p. 52. 


to deep covering of spring wheat.” Op.cit., August 6, p. 84. 
1865. Ringy, C. V.—The Chinch Bug. Prairie Farmer, September 19, 1865. 


ne [Exposes the fallacy of a reported observation by Mr. D. H. Sherman in the Waukegan Gazette, 
“veg to the effect that the eggs are laid upon the wheat-head.] 


1866. Wausu, B. D.—‘‘ Chinch-bugs.” Practical Entomologist, Vol. I, p. 95. 
[Prints a clipping from Prairie Farmer stating that the “bugs” had beeu successfully fenced out 


ce of a field by putting boards on edge around it and coating upper edge with coal-tar.] 
1866. CANADA FARMER, December 1.—‘‘ The Chinch-bug.” 
1 [Occurrence of Blissus lewcopterus hibernating at Grimsby, Ontario; account of habits and sea- 
wh ; sons; quctes Prairie Farmer for remedies. ] 


» 1866. Ritzy, C. V.—‘‘ Chinch-bug.” Prac. Ent., Vol. I, No.6, p. 47. 

t [Exposes fallacy of a current theory that the eggs are deposited on the grain and fields become 
infested from its use; gives methods of depositing eggs and states that there are two gen- 
erations in northern Dlinois and possibly three in more southern latitudes. } 

- 1866. Wasa, B.D.—‘‘ Micropus (Lygeus) leucopterus.” Pract. Ent., Vol. I, p. 24. 


Bisg, {Notices specimens of short-winged variety from Canada.] 


1867. SHimeR, Henry.—‘‘ Micropus (Lygeus) leucopterus.” Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., Vol. XIX, pp. 75-80. 

i [Full journal account of observations during 1864-65 in Ulincis; conclusions as to causes of their , 
, destruction in 1865, p. 234; reference to epidemic.] 
' 1869.. WALSH AND RiLtEY.—‘‘ Micropus leucopterus.” Am. Kant., Vol. I, pp. 169-177, 
- fig. 122. | 
i [Popular inferences, past history, natural history, checks to multiplication; review cf Dr. Shimer’s 
Bete prophecies about appearance. } 

Ibid., pp. 194-199, figs. 138, 139. 

{Predaceous foes of, damages done by, remedies for; summary of four conclusions: (1) They bi 
bernate in imago stage in rubbish which should be burned; (2) early sowing in spring is 
an advantage; (3) compacting the soil acts as preventive; (4) heavy rains always injure or 
entirely destroy them. 

1869. PackarRD, A. 8., Jr.—‘‘ Blissus leucopterus.” Guide to the Stucy of Insects, 
pp. 543, 544, fig. 547. ; 

[Describes imago, life history, injuries of, epidemic diseases of 1865; cites its occurrence in Maine 
and at summit of Mount Washington; notices the theory that wet weather during breeding 
season is destructive to them. | 

1870. Riney, C. V.—‘‘ Micropus leucopterus.” 2d Rep. State Ent. Mo., pp. 15-37,- 
figs. 1 and 2. 


[An extended account and the best yet published ; discusses past history, natural history, destruc- 
aad sia heavy rains, natural enemies, amount of damage, remedies, and bogus Chinch 
ugs. 


at Reply to Agricola’s review, by J. L. Budd, entitled ‘‘ Chinch-bug. Objection 
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‘ 871, Gigven, Townace: ee eae oa (Mieropusjleueopterns.”, Bi: 
it aa yee Wea) ae 1870, p. 89.. “i 

_ (Refers to observations of others as to abiositions of esas, ete] 
eK Beraunse, C.J, §:—* Aierapus lewcopterius.” «Reap. Eat. ane Ont., 1871, ae 

ee [Refers te accounts of carly history, habits, eneiies of, Sai remedies, etc.] Pris ee 

| 4872. Lebaron, Wmu.—' Micropus leucopterus.” 2d Rep. State Ent, t., i871, : 

rye t pp. 142-156. ; 


ask cae ‘ ; [Estimates loss from depredations current year in Mlinois, $19, 500,009; treats of their BE eo 
ne 4 and destruction under five heads: (1) Natural enemies, (2) ear ‘ly sowing, (3 preventing migra-— a 
ale Oe: _ tious, (4) destroying by burning rubbish, (5) cease cultivating the affecte crops, ] ans * 

ey ay Rhy 
4 ne ms - 1872. GLovEr, TowNEND.—* Rhyparochromus leucopterus.” Rep.Com. Agr., 1874, it 3 
td ae] ‘ p. 84. : Aoi 

7 are oT he 
ee Beer ied {Merely refers to its injuries in Western States, and mentions salt heing used as a remedy.] as : 
id “1872. LeBaron, Wa.—* Chinch-bug.” Experience of 1872. Prairie ee ‘ 


August 24, 
ee that a sufficient number of these insects hiber nate under dead leaves in the woods to 
perpetuate the species; also that the wet spring of 1872 destroyed large BREN of eos 
4 be Chinch Bugs.] 
—\\) 1874. Grover, TowNnEenpD,—‘‘ Micropus (Rhyparochromus) leucopterus.” — Mery Uh, sys 
/S. Comr. Agr., 1872, p. 191. hase 
[Mentions injuries in Western States to Corn, Wheat, Sorghum, ete.; three broods ie observed ay i 
; in Missouri. ] 4 
1874, Jounson, B. F.—‘‘ Chinch-bug.” Country Gentleman, Vol. XXXIX, p. 661, ah 


[Abundant in central Illinois; stock was poisoned by eating fodder; suggests sowing ts of . 
noxious plants, tobacco, nightshade, henbane, stramonium, hemp, etc., to assist in checking — 
their ravages. ‘i fs 


1875. GLovreRr, TOWNEND.—‘‘ Micropus (Rhyparochroimus) lewcopterus.” Rep. Com. 3 
Agr., 1874, pp. 127,128, ty 


: we TAY, [Gives localities in Southern and Western States where reported as injurious. ] 


‘ 


r 

7] 

BRE oN , 1875, Riey,’C. V .—‘‘ Wicropus le taplee ” "th Rep. State Ent. Mo., pp. 19-50 ; 
Bete) 3 


Appendix, pp. 51-71, figs. 2, 3, and 4. 
[Résumé of previous history; full descriptions of various stages; natural history; extended ac- ’ 

count of injuries in 1874: exhaustive discussion of preventive measures and remedies; men- 
oie tions irrigation; predaceous enemies. Appendix, correspondence of farmers.] 
— >i) 1875. Rinny, C. V. Locusts vs. Chinch Bugs, N. Y. Weekly Tribune, August 4, 
fate LA 1875. 
eh [A letter from Lyons, France, remarking upon the abundunce of Chinch Bugs and allaying fears 
as to great destruction by them.] 


' 
1876. Unter, P. R.—‘‘ Blissus leucopterus.” List of Hemiptera of the region west — 
of the Mississippi River, including those collected during the Hayden Ex- 
plor cahigng of i873. Bulletin U.S. Geol, and Geog, Sur. Terr., I, second series, 
No. 2, p. 306. 


ia {iere mention, with a list of localities, ] 


1877. Packarp, A. 8., Jr.—‘‘ Blissus lewcopterus.” 9th Rep. Geol, and Geog,” 
Sur. Ter., 1875, pp. 697-699, fig. 4 and map. 
ae A [Refers to its Be digaie unites in the Western States; quotes estimates of different State entomol 
ah ogists; notices briefly some of the remedies for. ] : 
hi: 1878. THomas, Crrus.—'! Blissus leucopterus.” ‘itn Rep. State © Ent. Hl, pp. 
gee ati 40-71, 2 figs. 

: ; [Résumé of history, natural history, descriptions, etc.; two brooded in northern Illinois, possibly 
1 MON AL three in southern iilinois; remedies and gener al discussion of same.] ’ 
1879. Riney, C. V.—Entomological notes. ‘‘ The Chinch Bug.” Farmer’s Review 

(Chicago), February, 1879. ‘ 
[Discusses weather influence and advances parallel between Rocky Mountain Locust and Chinch 
Bug; review of life history and summary of facts from Seventh Mo. Rept.; prediction of 
AN bugs in 1879 if weather prove dry.] 
ie 1879. THOMAS, Cyrus,—‘ Blissus leucopterus.” Bull. U. 8. Ent. Com. No. 5. Ten 
A, figures, map showing distribution. 
[Exhaustive résumé of present Imowledge, with facts concerning injuries ; natural history; pre- 
daceous enemies; full discussion of preventive and remedial measures. ] 
1830, Kansas Stats BoarpD OF AGRICULTURE.—Quarterly report for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1880. Topeka, July 20, p. 61, 


[An account of damage to sorghum cane by the Chinch Bug. 


MAS, aes emperature ail, vain- tall wa Sistas the Chinch-bug. 


* ; Lhe 
Am. Ent., new s apie. Vol. 1) pp. 240-242, with diagram,” roel ny 
wii [Condensation of his theory ahout periodicity of soasans of deeughs and their relation to appearaneo Sy 
of this insect. | ee) 
1. THOMAS Crrus.—'! The rejation of my savinsteiaivell conditions to insect devel» Sse 
- opment:” 10th Rep. State Ent. Lil, uy 47-59, with diagram. ' fy 
a [Discusses theory of septenary cycles of pe SN hal conditions; believes it possible to predict Mita 
ie | + with considerable certainty the season when Chinch Bugs w ill appear in injurious numbers.} =~ 
"1881, RILEY, C. V.—Am. Nat., October, p. 820. ‘ Cys 
[Calls attention to the verification of Prof. Cyrus Thomas’ prediction that this would be a pad UNG Tk 
Py Chinch-bug year.] LOR 
a 881. RILEY, C. V.—Am. Agriculturist; November and December, 1881. UR an sh 3 
aN _ [Reviews natural history and remedies, and discusses the practicability of irrigation as a remey «| Pi nto Ser au & 
1882. HOWARD, L.O.—Rep. U. S. Dept. Agr., 188182, p. 137, s Nv 
[Mentions it as infesting rice affected by ‘‘ white blast,’’] ; aa 
82. Rinzy, C. V.—‘‘ Chinch-bug Notes,” Rep.Com, U. 8, Dept, Agr., 1881-’82, a 
Ca wp. 87-89, Pa 
~ [Calls attention to Professor horas? prediction of injury during 1881, and the fact thatitwas pa 
a partially fulfilled; discusses briefly remedies and met 20ds of prevention. ] h atisy 
1882. ForBgEs, 8. A.—‘‘ Bacterium, a parasite of the Chinch-bug.” Am. Nat.,'Vol. 
p ; Peay 
|. XVI, p.824. . ig 
_ [Account of discovery of parasitic disease among Chinch Bugs.] 1 ilags , 
1882. Forzes, 8. A.—‘‘ Blissus leucopterus.” 12th Rep. State Ent. Lil. pp. 22-68, Bria 
Fig. 6:'« a ae 
[Gives full account of observations on life history, ete., for the year; insect enemies; a new insect or 
‘enemy; bird enemies; ‘account of observation on a bacterium parasite; experiments ine hee nae 
drenc ing with water under artificial conditions not fully carried out; report of experiments ay, 
with topical applications. ] Rae 
: - na S OPS ON 
1882. RineEy, C. V.—‘‘ The Chinch-bug.” Am. Agriculturist, p. 476, 3 figs. Press 
[General account of habits and natural history; meterological conditions affecting. ] ae ao) 
1883. Lintyer, J. A.—Cir. No. 1, N. Y.St. Mus. Nat. Hist. 15 pode Bie Ane 
. Directions for arresting Chinch-bug invasion of northern New York.] : pata ie 
883. Lintner, J. A.—‘‘ The Chinch-bug in New York.” Country Gentleman, §) 
‘November §, 1883.) . . Pg VIP 
% ? [Directions for co-operating among farmers to prevent ravages coming year.] y , a kg 
if 1888. Torses, 8. A.—‘‘ Experiments on Chinch-bug,” U.S. Dept. Agr., Diy. Ent, Re 
‘ SON Abe 2 TS No. 2. ach eat 
_ [Memoranda of experiments with kerosene emulsion and mixtures made at suggestion of Prof) oe AS: 
Mis Riley; found them quitg eifectise,] HA fae 5 ahh 
in Fores, 8. A,—-Entomological notes of the season. State Dept. Agr, Cir.106, = — 
Illinois crops for 18838, p..177. pty date 
[Notes the deposition of eggs for first brood ou the roots of Indian corn.) x4 : ahs, 


a ee SAUNDERS, Wu,—‘‘Mfcropus leucopterus.’ Rep. Ent, Soc. Ont., pp. 59-62.) 
A [Account of appearance in Nejy York; quotes from na : ae 


i aoe Riury, C. V,—‘‘ Chinch-bug in New York.” Science, Vol. II, 1883, p. 621: ‘ i 3 
uf [Cites facts to show that their appearance in New York is not_an invasion, but extraordinary de 9» «> k 
Om velopment of the species, dependent upon climatic conditions.) - ¥ . 1) 
’ 1884, RILEY, C, V.—‘‘ The Chinch-bug in New York State.” American Naturalist, 9 09 
me January, 1884, XVIII, pp. 79, 80. ney) 
Se . [A reprint of an unplaced article in Scientific American criticising Dr, Lintner’s conclusions asto We ; 


reasons for alarm in northern New York.] 


a 1884. Linrner, J. A.—Thirty-seventh Ann. Rep, N. Y. St. Mus. Nat. Hist. y PP- 53-60. a or 
B, [Not seen.] ish, 
yy 885. BRUNER, LAWRENCE.—‘ Blissus lewcopterus.” Rep. Com, Agr. 1884, p. 399, ht) 
_ [Cites an instance where large numbers disappeared immediately after a heavy rain.) 49 
» 1885. Runy, C. V.—< Chinch-bug Notes.” Rep? Comr. Agr. 1884, pp. 408-405... 11 


[Refers to occurrence in New York, and considers that there is no cause for alarm; predicts they 
will attract no further notice. ] 


885. Forbes, S. A.—Ent. Calendar. 14th Rep. St. Bnt. IL, pp. 4,5. 
‘e . [Notes on life history for year 1884.] : \ y “a ; 
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“1 sy 1885. “LINTNER, by eae Biissus leucopterus,”” 2d Rep,, State Ent. N Wad 


: 1886. Hunt, THomas F,—“ Blissus leucopierus.” Bibliography of insects injurious 
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148-164, figs. 37/38, 39, and 40. 


' [Account of its occurrence in northern New York; résumé of its history, life history; remedial 
measures employed and recommended.] ~ i aa , . fey 


to corn. Misc. Essays on Economic Ent., Ul, St. Bd. Agr., 1885. ; 


1886. WessTer. F.M.—‘ Blissusleucopterus.” Tnsects affecting fall wheat. Rept. ( ‘i 
, of Ent., Ann. Rept. Comm. of Agr., 1885, p. 318. \ aa 5 st" 


[A brief ate of Chinch-bug observations during the season; records a Mermis as a possible ay 
parasite. , 


1886. Forses, 8. A.—‘‘Chinch-bug in Hlinois.” Circular of information from the. 
office of the State Entomologist. — 


_ 1887. BRuNER, LAwRENCE.—Notes of theseason. Bull. No. 13, Div. Ent., U.S. Dept. 


Agr., pp. 24, 35. ele 


[Brief notices of their appearanee in Western States in 1886.] 


1887. Forses, S. A.—The present condition and prospects of the Chinch-bug ino’, 


Hlinois for 1887-88. Bull. No.2 of the State Entomologist. 


[Speaks of ravages for three years past, life history, food-plants; preventive remedial measures ex- 
haustively discussed. | > Wy 
! 


THE CODLING MOTH. si. 
sits (Carpocapsa pomonella, L.) 
Order LepipoptTera; family TorrRricip &. 
‘ [PLATE II.] | 


By L. O. Howarp. 5 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The Codling Moth is another of those important insects which have ~ 
a vast newspaper literature and the habits of which are tolerably 
well known to most persons who suffer from their attacks, but of 
which there is, in present accessible form, no complete account. At 
the instance of Professor Riley, who has turned over to me all his 
‘notes and scraps, this article is therefore prepared, and its purpose 
is to bring into one readily-accessible article a review of the life 
history and a somewhat extended account of the remedies. Some 
new facts are introduced, and the latest experiments are summarized. 
There is no insect injurious to fruits in this country, with the sin- 
gle exception of the Plum Curculio, which has been written about so 
largely as the Codling Moth. We had proposed adding a biblio- 
graphical list of the American writings, as in the case of the Chinch- 
bug, but soon found that it would consume altogether more space 
than could be allowed. References to the articles consulted will. how- 
ever, be found in the text. ‘The most important of them have been 
Professor Riley’s, in the first, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth reports on 
the insects of Missouri; LeBaron’s, in his second report as State En- 
tomologist of Hlinois; Dr. Trimble’s, in his Insect Enemies of Fruit 
and Fruit Trees; and the more recent ones, treating of remedies only, 
by Chapin, A. J. Cook, and Forbes. ‘ 
The familiarity of fruit-growers with the habits of the Codling 
Moth is hardly to be wondered at, in view of this multiplicity of lit- 
erature, and to this familiarity is due the gradual improvement of 
the appearance of the apples found in market of late years. Before 


the use of the arsenical remedies it was a difficult thing for a single 
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 fruit-grower to grow comparatively wormless apples without com- 
_ bining in the use of the band system with the orchardists of a neigh- 
- borhood, on account of the inevitable restocking from adjoining 
_ orchards. Now, however, with the poisoned spray, the individual 
_may keep his apples nearly perfect, no matter how careless his neigh- 
_ bors may be. The poisoning has the additional advantage over the 
_ bands that it prevents the damage of the brood to which it is applied, 
_ while the bands only capture the worms after they have done their 
- damage, and thus lessen the numbers of the succeeding brood. 

- As in the preparation of the previous article, I have had free access 
_ to Professor Riley’s notes, and to those of the Division. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


_ The Codling Moth is originally a European insect, although it is 
> now cosmopolitan. All of the European works on garden insects 
~ -contain accounts of this species, which is called in most of the older 
; ones Tortrix pomonana. It is an insect which is comparatively 
easy of importation from one country to another, on account of its 
- wintering in the pupa state and of the habit which the larve have 

of créeping into crevices of all kinds to spin their cocoons; so that 

in trees, and more particularly in the cracks of the crates or boxes or 


insect finds a hiding-place and the little moth eventually appears. 
_ It has thus found its way all over the United States, making its first 
appearance in California, at Sacramento, in 1874. It is found in 
nearly all of the English colonies, in South Africa,in New Zealand, 
in Australia, and in Tasmania. There is no record of its occurrence 
_ in South America, although, in spite of the fact that it is anorthern 
insect in appearance, it is found equally in Siberia, so far as apple 
culture extends, and in the sub-tropical region of northern Van Die- 
man’s Land. In many of the English colonies it has only recently 
appeared, and the investigations and reports of special committees 
and the laws and regulations which have been enacted concerning 
it in these colonies would fill a large volume. It was introduced into 
America certainly before the beginning of the present century, but 
_ it is impossible to fix anything like an exact date. 


THE INSECT POPULARLY DESCRIBED. 


& The larva is whitish when young, but becomes pinkish or flesh- 
- colored as it approaches full growth (Plate II, figs. land 5a). When 
young the head is blackish, but in the full-grown larva it is brown, 
with darker markings along the sutures. The shield on the back of 
the first segment is of the same color as the head. The body is fur- 
nished with a few very small hairs, which arise from minute elevated 
points, of which there are eight on each segment, two on the back 
_ each side of the middle line, and a somewhat larger one above and 
_- below each spiracle. The full-grown larva is from 15 to 18 milli- 
meters long. ' 

The cocoon is white inside and grayish outside, usually covered 
somewhat with bits of bark or minute fragments of whatever sub- 
stance the worm happens to spinon. The inclosed pupa (Plate I, 
_ fig. 2) is yellowish brown, with rows cf minute teeth on the back of 

- the abdomen. . 
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_. barrels in which apples are shipped from one country to another, the- 
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and its general effect is grayish brown. Examining closely, 
see that the fore-wings are marked with alternate irregular trans- 


rounded tawny spot on the outer hind angle. This spot is marked 


It was first pointed out by Zeller in 1870, and apises not far from the 


1871, p, 55; and Riley, Third Rept. Ins. Mo., 103). - 
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The moth (Plate Tl, figs. 3, 4, and 5) expands about 30 millime 


verse streaks of gray and brown, and that there is a large, 


with streaks of bronae or gold, and there are similar streaks just ~~ 
above it. The hind wings are brown, grading from light to dark sai 
from base to tip. The two sexes can be distinguished by a black’ . 
pencil of hairs on the upper surface of the hind wing of the male ~~ 


only. This pencil is not easily distinguished, but is always present. ~_ 


base of the wing, near the median vein. It runs ina furrow, which ~ 
is noticeable from the under sideas a slight keel, This tuft not only ci 
separates the male from the female, but distinguishes pomonella from ~ 
all other species of Carpocapsa, although it is found with the males 
of certain other genera (see Zeller in Stettiner Entomologische Zeitung, 


_ 


HABITS AND NATURAL HISTORY. es 
F 

The habits and natural history of the species’ are practically fhe)": 
same the world over, although in England and Northern Hurope, in- 
cluding Prussia, it seems to be single-brooded. In Americaitistwo- 
brooded far north into Canada and in ihe South it is three-brooded, _ 
In Austria it is two-brooded, and its habits seem precisely the same” 
as they are in this latitude, Attention has been called to the fact- 
that in colder climates the cocoon is thicker than in warmer coun 
tries, but beyond some few differences of this sort the insect lives 
in the same way everywhere, The round of its life may be briefly — | 
summed up as follows: Soon after the blossoms have fallen and the — 
fruit has begun to set, the moths issue from their cocoons in which | 
they have wintered and which are usually situated in cracks in the _ 
bark of the trunk of the tree, when they pair and lay their eggs at ~ . 
the apex of the forming fruit. In the little crumpled-up spot caused 
by the falling off of the calyx the eggs are hidden, sometimes two — , 
or three to a single apple or pear. The eggs are laid sometimes upon © 
the smooth cheek of the apple and sometimes in the hollow at the | 
stem, but these are both unusual. The young larve on hatching eat — 
their way immediately to the core of the apple, where they live and — 
grow, casting their skins four times, and excavate large-and irregu- 
lar cavities in and around the core, sometimes first eating the seeds. 
Their excrement is blackish and stains the cavities, which are also — 
still further rendered unpalatable by the threads of silk which the | 
little larva spins wherever it goes. ° hig 

Usually the castings are pushed out through the hole by which ~~ 
the larva originally entered, and which is enlarged for this purpose 
from time to time. The infested apples can be detected thus by the 
mass of excremental pellets issuing from the end. 

The larvee reach full growth in about four weeks from the time of — 
hatching, and the infested apples now begin to fall to the ground. 
The larvanow bores a hole to the side of the apple and, issuing, crawls 
about for a suitable place to spin its cocoon and transform. In the 
great majority of instances it returns to the trunk of the tree,and ~ 
crawling up some distance hides itself in a crevice under some par-| » 
tially detached bit of bark, where the thin, slazy-looking cocoon is © 
spun. - Occasionally the apples do not fall, and in this case the larva 
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_ that the number deposited by each moth may be increased. 

__ Trregularity of development, combined with this slow oviposition, 
produces the overlapping of generations noticed in so many insects, 
and which becomes more prominent in insects which have several 
' broods, About the same time full-grown larve, young larve, eggs, 
- and pupee will be found. So great does thisirregularity occasionally 
_ become that moths of the first hrood do not issue until on in Sep- 
tember, and when the apples are picked they often contain larvee ouly 
recently hatched. Such individuais ave retarded, of course, in their 
growth by cold weather, and we have occasionally found larye in eat- 
ing apples as late as the middle of January which were less than half 


be as a 


which had not passed its second molt. It is quite likely that such 
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earance of their moths will not be greatly retarded beyond those of 
~ larye which spun their cocoons normally in the fall. 

Seldom more than one larva is found ina single apple. When 
‘two are found they will usually be found to be of differing sizes, 
thus indicating that the eggs were laid by different moths. When 
of the same size, however, it has been noticed that originally the 
‘apple hung closely appressed to another, and that. both larve, orig- 

inally intended for different apples, by accident entered the same. 
Dr, 8. F. Chapin, to whose careful examination of over three thou- 
sand infested apples we have referred in our section on remedies (see 
also Report Second Annual State Convention California Fruit-grow- 
“ers, 1882 [1883], page 18), found in this large numberof apples con- 
taining the pest hut twenty-four which contained two larvae each, 
- and one only which contained three larva. in but two apples were 
: ‘two larves foundin the same cavity. The instinct of the moth which 
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' leads it to avoid apples already oviposited in and to deposit but one 
. egg on a single apple is modified in confinement, and also probably 


wherever the moths occur in excess of the food supply. Professor — 


+ Riley. in his manuscript notes, mentions that he placed a single applé 
in a breeding-jar with a number of moths, and that in a few days it 
_ was fairly riddled with young larve, The moth is a night flier and 
' conceals itself by day, and as the oviposition is done by night it is 
- seldomobserved. Unlike most night fliers it is not readily attracted 
’ by light and is seldom captured by poisoned baits, as will be shown 
_ in another section. 
The larve of the second generation are usually found in the later 
_ varieties of apples, and fewer of these fall to the ground in conse- 
~ quence of the insect than is the case with the early varieties. Many 
of the larve reach full growth before late fall and seek the same 
’ places for pupation as didthe early brood. The cocoon of this brood 
’ is thicker than that of the first,as is to be expected, for in it they 
- pass the winter. Often the crop is harvested before many larve 
fone escaped for transformation, but the worms complete their 
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‘individuals will successfully trausform, and we believe that the ap-- 
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grown, and one living specimen was brought to us in January 1888, _ 
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growth i ny the picked apples and issue 16 as Baugh noes had tak 
upon the tree, spinning their cocoons in this case in the barrel cr e 
or in any suitable dark niche or cranny at hand.- After spinning it 


cocoon if does not immediately transform to pupa, but remains in 
_ the larval state within the cocoon until nearly spring, and in this — 
inclosed hibernating condition it is by no means passively dormant, 


as Professor Riley ‘observed duri ing the winter of 1867—68 that each. 
time he cut open a cocoon to observe the condition of the larva it 
fastened up the incision. 

An apparent exception to the rule that the insect hibernates as a 
larva was observed on certain specimens received at the Department 
November 15, 1883, from Mr. M. B. Newman, of Wyandotte, Kans., 
and which were already in the pupa state on receipt, and in fact 
when sent (November 12). From these pupze, which were kept in 
a comparatively warm room, two moths issued January 8, 1884, and | 
two more January 14. The same gentleman stated, on the authority 
of Mr. R. B. Armstrong and other orchardists near Wyandotte, that 
large numbers of dead Codling Moth larvee were found under the 
loose bark of the apple trees during Octover, and which had doubtless 
been killed by the cold drenching ¢ rains which prevailed at. that 
time. We were unable to secure specimens for identification, how-| 
ever, and the statement must remain unverified. 

The cocoons of this brood are often found between the staves ae 
hubs of apple barrels. Hundreds can be sometimes found in such 
locations. 

It may be of interest to state that i in North Germany, where the - 
insect is single-brooded, the moths make their appearance and de- 


posit their eggs from the middle of June on into J uly. A 


FOOD PLANTS. 


Although the Codling Moth is above all an apple pest, it is quite a 
general feeder, and is found in other seed fruits of the same family, 
such as pears and haws. The stone fruits of the family Rosacez are 
less infested than the others, although it is sometimes found quite 
abundantly in peaches, and instances are on record showing that it 
does considerable damage to plums in some localities. Apricots are 
also infested. It has also been found in Europe in all of these fruits. 
Outside of the fruits of the family Rosacee, however, it is not known 
in this country. 

There are, however, several European records of the occurrence of 
this insect in walnuts and oak-galls to which we may properly give. 
some consideration. The first of these records appears in a paper by 
Laboulbéne in the Annales de la Societé Entomologique de France, 


5th series, Vol. I, 1871, page 295, from which we translate the follow- ; 


ing paragraphs: 

*'The shell of the nuts deprived of the green envelope shows often 
at the point of attachment a blackish hole. The two halves separated 
show the kernel gnawed and a great quantity of brownish grains: 
made by the excrement of a larva, Moreover, the substance of the 
nut or the kernel has in places a dark tint, and occasionally the ae 
sue has been spoiled, shriveled, or covered with mold. Finally, in 
several fruits I have noticed on careful examination silk threads 
among the brownish excrementai pellets. 

‘*T found two whitish worms of medium size with chitinous head 


aud six legs, which are certainly caterpillars. I attributed to these © 
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the silk threads and the excrement which filled the injured nuts. 
Te orifice in the hilum of the nuts was also produced by these cater- 
pillars in the act of leaving the fruit to transform outside. 
«But there was also, besides the two caterpillars, a great number of 
_ reddish maroon pups, which could only belong toa dipterous insect. 
- These were found everywhere in the cavity of the spoiled nuts. At 
the end of two weeks there issued a number of small black flies. 
These all belonged to the same species (Siphonella nucis) which M. 
__E. Perris made known for the first time in our Annales more than 
- thirty years ago, accompanying his work by numerous figures. 
_  ©T have not seen the larve of the Siphonella, but M. Charles Robin 
has seen them inthe wormy nuts. These larve transformed to pupze 
during the journey from the Department of the Ain to Paris. 

**T confided to the care of M. J. Fallou the two caterpillars 
- mentioned. One of them after pupating produced Carpocapsa po- 
/ monana. 
> «* * * Tn my opinion the larva of Siphonella nucis lives upon 
- spoiled material, perhaps upon the excrement of other larve, and 
» is not to be relegated to the same rank as the Carpocapsa for the dam- 
age which it causes. M. Perris has distinctly stated that it is nota 
_” parasite; it lives by the damage done by the Carpocapsa, which is in 
- reality the principal author of the injuries which render the nuts 
--worm-eaten.” 
q _ The fact that this insect was a true Codling Moth rests entirely 


~ upon the determination of Mr. Fallou. Onreferring to the bulletin 
_ of the same society for December 27, 1871, page 85, we find that La- 
% boulbéne stated that the specimen bred by Mr. Fallou was destroyed 
_. during the sack of the city of Chateaudun by the German army. In 

speaking of it he makes use of the following somewhat significant 
. sentences: ‘* This Lepidopter was so near Carpocapsa pomonana, 
Hiibner ( pomonella, L.), that it was referred to thisspecies. However, 
to make sure,-Mr. Fallou sent it to Mr. Guenée, who is so great an 
authority upon such matters. We know what became of the speci- 
men. In order to state positively that the lepidopterous insect inju- 
rious to walnuts is the same as that which injures our apples it will 
be necessary to raise a great number and so determine it irrefutably. 
I call this fact to the attention of competent entomologists.” 
a Even in this state of comparative doubt, however, the fact seems . 
to have been accepted by other entomologists. The record is quoted 
~ without question in the Zoélogical Record for 1871, page 580. 

In the Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, Vol. XV (1874), page 
18, Mr. C. G. Barret states that Mr. W. West “tells him that he has 
‘reared the perfect insect [C. pomonella] from a larva which he found 
_ feeding ina walnut. Without intending aslur upon Mr. West’s com- 
_  petency, we may simply draw attention to the fact that this determi- 
» nation does not seem to have been verified by any well-known ento- 

mologist. 
_ Inthe bulletin of the Societé Entomologique de France for May 
10, 1876, Mr. Ragonot makes the similar statement that this insect 
has been reared from walnuts, although he does not give it asa per- 
sonal observation, and it is probably simply a reference to Mr. Fal- 

lou’s rearing, 

The probability of a uniformity of habit in this species must be 
~ our excuse for endeavoring to show that these observations are not 
well supported, and we may refer to the fact that a closely allied 
Species (Carpocapsa putaminana, Staud.) seems to be quite well 
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~ seems that Mr. Bonnaire had collected a number of oak apples (galls 
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_ | 55, 56, he states that it belongs:rather to Staudinger’s putaminana. 
~. . This, of course, immediately suggests the possibility of a mistake in, 


_ nothing but these galls. Ragonot makes no comments upon this 
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‘ known to feed upon walnuts in the way dese 5 pee 
Brussa, Andalusia, a4 in Italy, also in Austria... The larva of : * 


in the Stettiner Entomologische Zeitung for 1871, Vol. XXXII, pages — ~ 
. 
determination on the part of Messrs. Fallou and West. The Fallow — 
specimen has been destroyed as above stated, but if the West speeci- 
men is still in existence we would urge the importance of examina-- 
tion of it upon English entomologists. ; ine Bob: ; 
‘The oak-gall observation is recorded by Ragonot (loc. cit.). It at 


of Cynips quercus-foli7) in the autumn, and that in the following ~_ 
spring there appeared a single Codling Moth in addition to the usual 
tenants of these galls. Mr. Bonnaire affirmed that his box contained __ 


statement, but his silence seems to accept the fact. It seemsto us, 
however, rather unlikely, and it is possible that the Carpocapsalarva 
in seeking a place to spin its cocoon had either found its way into a 
broken gall before the collecting, or, emerging fromapickedapple, had 
found some crevice in the box a convenient place forits cocoon. We — 
can hardly believe that it fed and develowed on the gall substance. ° 


NATURAL ENEMIBS. 


Almost all orchard birds will feed upon the Codling Moth in one — 
state or another. The Woodpeckers and the Creepers and the Black-  - 
capped Titmouse which run up and down the bark of a tree find the ~~ 
cocoons in the crevices and quickly rob them of the inclosed pupe. 
The Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens) and the Chickadee 
(Parus atricapillus) have been shot by Trimble and proven by their »— 
stomach contents to feed upon the Codling Moth larva. 0 ee 
A hair snake (Mermis acuminata, Siebold) has been found by sev- — 
eral observers in this country coiled around in the core of infested ~~ 
apples, and undoubtedly infests the larva of the Codling Moth, | 
Professor Riley has five specimens from this source, varying from 6 
to 8 inches in length. This species, which is considered by certain 
Kuropean anthors as but a parasitic, non-sexual form of Mermis - 
albicans, has been taken from several different insects in addition to 
the Codling Moth (see ist Rep. U. 8. Entomological Commission, - 
1877, p. 327). It was first determined f:om the apple-inhabiting in- 
, dividuals by Dr. Leidy (see Proc. Acad. Nat. Se. Phil., XX VII, 1875, 


_ p. 15), who had mentioned the same worm in the proceedings of the’ 


same society for 1850, p. 117, as obtained from a child’s mouth. In» 
his 1875 paper he explained this latter occurrence on the ground that 
the child had probably éaten An infected apple. This Mermis has. 
been taken also by Mr. P. H. Foster, of Babylon, L. I.; directly ~ 
from Codling Moth larve found concealed under bands. x ee 
Of true hymenopterous parasites at least three species have been 
recorded in Kurope and two have veeu bred in this country. The 
European species are Phygadeuon brevis, Grav., Pachymerus vul- _ 
nerator, and Campoplex pomorum, Ratz., all Ichneumonids. The ~ 
species which infest 1t In this country arc also Ichneumonidsandare ~~ 
Pimplaannulipes, Br., ( Plate II, Fig. 7,) and Macrocentrus delicatus, 
Cress., (Plate Il, Fig. 8.). Both of these insects were first recorded 
by Professor Riley, who reared them from the Codling Moth in Mis- 
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‘s01 i in 1872. The Pimpla is quite a wide-spread species in all parts | 
- of the country and is not by any means confined to the Codling 
' Moth. » Professor Riley has recorded it from the Walnut. Case-bearer 

* (Acrobasis juglandis) and has also reared it from the Cotton Worm 


, 
t - 


- known leaf-rolleron Ash. It does not seem to spin a cocoon, but eats 
its way out of the pupa in which it has transformed, usually coming 
out of the anterior part. 

~ Recently it has been sent to us from Alameda, Cal., where it was 
reared from the Codling Moth pupa by Mr. Koebele. The Macro-. 
. eentrus is, so far as we know, confined to this one host. It is appar- 
ently a more efficient destroyer of the pest than is the Pimpla. We 
. have seen large series of individuals in several collections and it is 
- ascommon at the Kast asit is in the West. It spins a tough brown 
 eocoon within that of the Carpocapsa., | 
_. (There are a great many predaceous insects which feed upon the 


4 ‘Coleophora cinerella, Cham., Orgyia lewcostigma, Har., and an un- 
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& Jarvee while they are searching for suitable places to spin up, and | 


. upon the pups, which are poorly protected by the delicate cocoon. 
_ None, so far as we know, seek the larvaintheapple. Professor Riley 
_ gtates that the Pennsylvania Soldier-beetle (Chauliognathus pennsyl- 
' wanicus DeG., Plate III, fig. 15) and the Two-lined Soldier-beetle 
> (Telephorus bilineatus, Say) in their larval states feed upon the larvee 
- . of the Codling Moth after they have issued from the apples. He also 


mentions the fact that the larvee of a species of 7'rogosita also helps 


~*in this,good work. Dr. LeBaron treats of thisinsect at some length, 
but of late years it has not been found. The species has never been 
' determined. Mr. Koebele has recently sent us from California two 
_ Dermestid beetles, which are stated to destroy the pupz of the 
 Codling Moth. These are Trogoderma tarsale and Pervmegatoma 
wariegatum. Experiments made indicate that they will kill the 
chrysalids in confinement, but as to destroying them in the open air 
on trees we have no absolute evidence. Mr. Keobele has, however, 
been instructed to make close observations upon this point. An un- 
. determined Soldier-bug was observed by Mr. G. W. Shaw, a corre- 
spondent of Dr. LeBaron’s, who states that he has actually observed 
the bug to pierce an apple with its beak and draw out the apple- 
worm, which, however, is a statement which may be taken witha 
- great deal of allowance. An unbred and undetermined coleopterous 
larva was received by Professor Riley in 1874 from Prof. A. J. 
Cook, with the statement that it fed upon both larvee and pup of 
Carpocapsa pomonella. This larva, according to Professor Riley’s 
notes, bore a close resemblance to that of the Clerid Necrobia 

rufipes—the Red-legged Ham-beetle. 

\ 


REMEDIES. 


Under this head we shall discuss only such methods as are of con- 
_ siderable practical utibty, not dwelling upon the methods which have 
». been proven by experience to be of little avail. The remedies /:ere 
~ considered, viz, the destruction of windfalls—feeding and tramp- 
ling—the use of sheep and hogs, jarring or picking, confining the 
moths which issue in store-rooms, store-houses, or barns, the bandage 
traps. and the use of arsenical mixtures, are all simple and more or 
less efiective. In a badly-infested orchard:all could be used to good 
. advantage. rhs t 


hy 


; - of the South (Aletia xylina) and from Grapholitha olivaceana, Riley, 
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Or we 


THE DESTRUCTION OF WINDFALLS.—FEEDING AND TRAMPLING— 
THE USE OF SHEEP AND HOoGS.—This remedy is one of the oldest in 
use and may be used with good results. There is no question but. 
that a great many of the larvee which fall with the apples, which. . 
we have elsewhere shown constitute the larger proportion, are de-- 
stroyed by stock pastured in this way. We can do no better under 
this head than re-produce one of the best of the many accounts by 
men who have tried this method. This isa statement by Mr. J.$. 
Woodward inthe New York Weekly Tribune for June 9, 1880: 

‘“My apple orchard covers 32 acres of ground; and in addition to 
making a run for some 30 hogs, I have during the past two years: 
kept from 150 to 200 sheep and lambs in it during the summer. [ 
have just brought the sheep (May 21) and turned them in for this 
season. Of course that amount of land, if it was in good seeding 
and free from trees, would not pasture so much stock, but in addi- 
tion to the pasture, I feed enough grain and wheat bran to keep 
them in such condition that the lambs shall be large enough to wean 
in July, and the sheep sufficiently thrifty to at once accept the buck 
after weaning the lambs, and thus drop their next lambs for early 
winter feeding next winter. 

‘‘This, I find, costs me less than to hire the same number pastured 
by the week, and being crowded they eat every fallen apple as soon 
as dropped; for the latter purpose I find sheep much better than hogs, 
for while the hogs sleep so soundly as not to hear an apple drop if 
only a few feet away, a sheep never sleeps, so that it is on hand for 
every apple as soon as it touches the ground. ; 

“‘Tljet them run here until time to gather winter fruit, and although 
they will eat a few apples and a few twigs from the ends of the lower 
limbs, as they bend down with the load of fruit, I find my fruit each 
year growing fairer, with less and less wormy apples, and my trees, 
manured with the feeding of so much grain, are looking remarkably 
healthy and are productive. To prevent their gnawing the smaller 
trees I wash the trunks with a solution of soap-suds, whale-oil soap, 
and sheep manure about once each month, and besides I give the 
sheep a constant and full supply of fresh water; this is very im- 
portant, for in hot weather they get very thirsty, and will eat the 
bark from the largest trees even, unless they have plenty of water. 

‘<‘T like this manner of treating my orchard very much. What it 
would cost me to hire the sheep pastured each week will buy at least 
600 pounds of bran and 400 pounds of corn, making an aggregate 
each summer of over 10 tons of the very best kind of fertilizer for 
an orchard. For the money I pay for feed I get my sheep kept in 
the finest condition, have the lambs growing finely all summer, and 
have the whole amount of feed bought (which is worth all it costs for 
that purpose) scattered about the orchard in the best possible con- 
dition and manner. Thus, you see, I prove that it is perfectly prac- 
ticable to ‘eat my cake and have it, too,’ or, in other words, to get 
twice value received for the money invested, besides having the Cod- 
ling Moth successfully trapped.” 

Where it is inconvenient or impossible to pasture sheep or hogs in 
an orchard, the immediate collecting of windfalls by hand, in which 
the services of children can be utilized, is often a valuable adjunct 
to the use of the band system. 

JARRING OR PICKING INFESTED FRUIT FROM THE TREES.—The 
plan of jarring the trees or of knocking off or picking the infested | 


fruit has been practiced by some orchardists with considerable suc- 
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cess. It is, however, a laborious method when compared with either 
the band system or with the early spraying of the trees, and is only 
of practical utility in very small orchards, or where only a few 
choice trees are to: be protected, as ina door-yard. Mr. Oliver Chapin, 
of Hast Bloomfield, N. Y., as reported by Professor Riley in his 
Fourth Report on the Insects of Missouri, p. 26, was accustomed to 
send two men with poles through the orchard, who directly tapped 
those apples from the tip of which the excrement of the worm could 
be seen exuding. A boy collected the apples and afterwards threw 
them into a stream or into a kettle of hot water. This was done 
from the middle of July on, Professor Riley urged a general jar- 
ring of the trees with a rubber-tipped mallet or pole earlier in the 
season, and also suggested boiling the fruit and feeding it to hogs. 

Mr. Barnes, of Bloomingdale, il1., according to Dr. LeBaron, 
adopted the method of picking off the apples which appeared to be 
infested, by means of a wire hook attached to a long pole, and pick- 
ing with the aid of ladders was resorted to as supplementary to the 
destruction of windfalls and the use of bands by Dr. Chapin in Cal- 
ifornia, as we have related in another section of this article. 

KILLInG THE Moty.—Although the destruction of the moth has 
received some attention, there is really but one suggestion to make 
which is of any importance, and that is as follows: 

Inasmuch as many apples are picked in the fall before the worms 
have emerged for pupation, the larvee must spin their cocoons 
in or near the receptacle in which the apples are stored for the 
winter, and consequently the moths must issue in spring in con- 
siderable numbers in the cellars or store-rooms where the fruit is ae 
Flying out through open windows or doors, they naturally make 
their way to the orchard and start a numerous progeny. It becomes 
necessary then in May, June, and July, and earlier, according to 
locality, to keep the doors and windows of such store-rooms tightly 
closed, or, better still, fit them with wire screens. 

Observations made during 1882 by Miss Alice B. Walton, at Mus- 
catine, lowa, showed that the insects wintering in cocoons in apple 
barrels in the cellar remained in the larva state, in one instance at 
least, as late as June 29, upon which date it changed to pupa. The 
moths emerged in her cellar from June 27 to July 13, although at the 
latter date outside worms from early out-door moths had become full 
grown and the apples had begun to fall. From two apple barrels 
she raised ‘‘ between three and four dozen moths,” which well illus- 
trates the necessity for some measure to prevent their escape. 
Where it is possible and easy, changing the barrels and treating the 
old ones with hot water will accomplish the result and avoid the 
necessity ‘or screens, and barrels which have been emptied during 
the winter should always be so treated. 

The observations on this point made by Mr, F. C. DeLong, of 
Marin, Cal., are of great interest and place in the strongest light the 
necessity for a thorough scalding of the barrels, boxes, or crates, and 
of screens for the windows of the store-house or barn. It seems that 
on the Novato Ranch there are 31,000 trees on 250 acres of land, and 
that the Codling Moth was not noticed there until June, 1881, when 
Mr. Matthew Cooke discovered a single pupa. Later the fruit was 
gathered and carried into the apple house, very few affected apples 
being noticed. During the winter months Mr. DeLong had mos- 
quito netting put over all cf the windows, ‘and nailed up all of the 
doors except one, the key of which he put in the possession of a 
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trusty man. The moths began to appear about the middle of April, 
and up to May 27, 2,671 had been killed and counted. From May 28 
on a daily count was kept, and the moths issued in great numbers 
until nearly the end of August. The number caught and killed © 
altogether by Mr. DeLong’s assistant was 15,627, and the highest 

catch for a single day was 990 on June 15.* Jt transpired, moreover, 

in the discussion of this statement, that a large number of bats were 

accidentally shut into this same apple house and that doubtless 

many additional Codling Moths were killed by these insectivorous 

creatures. 

The accounts of the capture of the moths with baits of diluted vin- 
egar and molasses and with other similar substances and at light, 
which have occasionally appeared, are probably the results of mis- 
taken identity, as are also in all probability the accounts of the capt- 
ure of the moth by plants of the genus Physianthus, which have 
recently attracted much attention in New Zealand and California. 
The insect-catching properties of the flowers of the different species 
of Physianthus have long been known, but we very much doubt 
whether Codling Moths are ever extensively caught by these flowers, 
Dr. Le Baron observed the moths feeding upon moist sugar and slices 
of apple in confinement, but they have never been found frequenting 
flowers or feeding out-of-doors in a state of nature. Professor Riley 
has treated of the Physianthus plant in the Transactions of the Saint. 
Louis Academy of Science, vol. III, p. cxv, and in the American En- 
tomologist, vol. ITI, p. 75 (March, 1880), and we may add that he now 
states, after fifteen years’ experience with tuis plant, he has never found 
that it has captured a Codling Moth, even where grown close to apple 
orchards. Officially attention was called to this Physianthus matter 
by J. T. Campbell, United States consul at Auckland, New Zealand, 
who was interested in it through Dr. Cheeseman, of the Auckland 
Museum, with whom the various reports published the past summer 
by the Country Gentleman, Prairie Farmer, and other papers orig- 
inated. After receiving Mr. Campbell’s dispatch through the State 
Department we wrote him, urging him to make certain, in the first 

lace, that there were actual Codling Moths among those captured 

y the flowers, and,in the second place, if there were such, to ex- 
amine them carefully to determine whether they were males or 
females, and if the latter, whether they had oviposited. Mr. Camp- 
bell replied that, while he could state positively that the moths found 
in the flowers were Codling Moths, no examination had been made 
to determine sex or the relation of the time of capture to time of 
oviposition. We have since received a very large number of speci- 
mens from him, but among them not a single Codling Moth and not 
even a single Tortricid. All were unrecognizable Noctuids and Pyra- 
lids. It is proposed to train these vines up the trunks of apple trees 
with the surmise that the flowers, by capturing the moths, will pro- 
tect the crop. 

In summarizing the whole question of the possibility of attracting 
the moth we can not do better than quote the two following para- 
graphs from Professor Riley’s Fourth Report on the Inseets of 
Missouri, p. 27, as it so effectually answers the many published sug-. 
gestions to the effect that such remedies are practicable: 

“<T have elsewhere given it as my decided opinion that neither fires, 
lights, or bottles of sweetened water, vinegar, or of any other liquid, 


= Sar Official Rep. 2d Ann. State Cony. Cal. Fruit-growers, San Francisco, 1883, 
p..24, 
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can be used with any degree of success in fighting the Codling Moth, 
and I have good reasons for so doing. During one whole summer, 
three years ago, I had a patent moth-catcher constantly in a garden 
surrounded by several old apple trees badly infested with this insect, 
and I never caught a single specimen of Carpocapsa pomonelia. The 
trap was made of bright tin, with an inverted cone so placed in a 
basin that I could attach a light and fill the basin with sweetened 
fluid. Again, during the summer of 1870, 1 was in the habit of 
working till late at night in an office surrounded by apple orchards 
known to be badly infested. I worked by the aid of two large 
kerosene lamps, each having a strong reflector, and the light in the 
room was so bright as to form a constant subject of conversation 
among the neighbors. Insects of one kind and another would fly 
into the room by hundreds, and on certain warm, moist evenings 
would beat against the windows with such rapidity as to remind one 
of the pattering of rain. Yet, during that whole summer I caught 
but one or two Codling Moths in that room, and there was more 
reason to believe that they had bred in the house than that they were 
attracted from without. 

“‘Atthe same time I had hung up in an orchard close by, many wide- 
mouthed bottles, half-filled with various liquids, such as diluted 
sirup, sugar water, and vinegar more or less diluted. Every two or 
three days these bottles would contain great numbers of insects, 
which were critically examined. Many of them would be small 
moths of one kind and another; some or them larger moths, known 
to be injurious, and many other insects—such as beetles, true bugs, 
wasps and two-winged flies—that were beneficial. Indeed, there were 
almost as many beneficial as injurious species, and, as I shall presently 
show, the only two species yet known to prey on Carpocapsa pomo- 
nella were among the more numerous Victims of these hanging bot- 
tles. Frommy notes I find that but three Codling Moths were caught 
in these bottles during the summer. Indeed, so small is the propor- 
tion of Codling Moths which I have caught by the above-mentioned 
process, that the chances of their accidentally flying into such situa- 
tions are about as great as of their being attracted. I might add fur- 
ther experience on this head, but it is unnecessary. Upon showin 
specimens of the Codling Moth to many dozens of eminent and intelli- 
gent fruit-growers who have had to do with apple orchards, and con- 
sequently with apple worms, most of their lives, Ihave seldom found 
one who did not candidly confess that he had never before identified 
the insect; and under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
other similar moths should have been mistaken for the genuine article. 
The moth is, therefore, occasionally caught in such traps, and in 
the face of other intelligent testimony the fact can not be denied, 
though the experience on this head of non-entomologists is conflicting. 
But whether we consider that the few so caught are really attracted, 
or are captured accidentally, I believe that the methods indicated have 
no practical value. They are blind ways of shirking the more sure 
and efficient remedies. 

*T have been thus explicit as to these would-be remedies because 
my statement ‘that the Codling Moth was not attracted (to sny ex- 
tent) by light’ has béen recently quoted by Mr. J. W. Robson as an 
evidence ‘that scientific men don’t know everything.’ It would be 
strange indeed if they did, and I have already labored under the im- 
pression, somehow or other, that they were the last to claim any 
such universal knowledge, and that it was the charlatan alone who 
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was blessed with the knowledge of everything. In the latest work 
on apple culture that has been given to the public, namely, ‘The 
Apple Culturist, with illustrations, by 8. EK. Todd,’ we naturally 
look for all that is new and important about this insect which cuts 
such a figure in apple culture. Alas! what do we find? The de- 
scriptive part is a perfect plagiarism, almost word for word, from 
an article in the American Entomologist (Vol. I, pp. 112-114), all 
palmed off as original; while under the head of remedies, he con- 
cludes his advice as follows: ‘By keeping the bottles containing 
sweetened water and the pan half filed with thin molasses, with a 
lighted lamp near it in the orchard every night, in good order, almost 
every insect will be trapped in a few days,’ and this excellent (!) ad- 
vice is accompanied by an illustration of a shallow pan with a kero- 
sene lamp on one edge of it, and ‘flies’ as thick as a swarm of bees 
around it.” 

TRAPPING THE WORM—BANDAGES, SHINGLE TRAPS, ETc.—The fact 
that the larva of the Codling Moth preferably seeks shelter under 
loose bark and in crevices on the trunk of the tree before spinning 
its cocoon long ago gave rise to the practice of affording it for spin- 
ning artificial shelter, which can be readily examined and in which 
the insect can be readily destroyed. The first notice of the adoption 
of such a plan which we have found is by Mr. Joseph Burrelle, of 
Quincy, Mass., published in the New England Farmer (Vol. XIX, 
1840), in which he says, according to Harris, ‘‘that if any old cloth 
is wound around or hung on the crotches of the trees the apple- 
worms will conceal themselves therein, and by this means thousands 
of them may be obtained and destroyed from the time when they 
first begin to leave the apples until the fruit is gathered.” 

To Dr. I. P. Trimble is generally given the credit for the discovery 
of the hay band so long used for this purpose, and it is generally 
known as the ‘‘Trimble hay-band system.” It is a natural out- 
growth of the practice mentioned by Mr. Burrelle. Dr. Trimble, in 
1862 or 1863, found an old boot-leg in the crotch of a neighbor’s pear 
tree, and upon examining it he found 16 cocoons of the Codling Moth 
in its folds. This started his experiments, which were made with 
leather (chamois skin), old carpet, cloths, and hay rope. His exper- 
imentation resulted in his unhesitating recommendation of hay rope 
wound around the tree in three coils at some little distance from the 
ground. Healso advised the application of other bands to the larger 
limbs. The rope was fastened as tightly as it could be pulled, and 
in examining it he simply pushed it up the trunk, replacing it after 
destroying the cocoons. 

Professor Riley, in his First Report on the Insects of Missouri, laid 
down the following rules concerning the hay-band system: ‘‘ First, 
the hay band should be placed around the tree by the 1st of June, and 
kept on till every apple is off the tree; second, it should be pushed up 
or down, and the worms and chrysalids crushed that were under it 
every week, or at the very least every two weeks; third, the trunk 
of the tree should be kept free from old rough bark, so as to give the 
worms no other place to shelter; and, fourth, the ground itself should 
be kept free from rubbish.” In his fourth report he advises applying 
the bands two weeks prior to June 1. “ 

In his fifth report he describes a band somewhat superior to the 
simple strip of 6-inch wide canvas mentioned in his fourth. It con- 
sisted of a strip of old sacking 4 inches wide and lined on one 
side with pieces of lath, tacked on transversely and at such a distance 
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from each other that when brought around the tree they formed an 
almost complete wooden ring. 

The Wier shingle trap was patented and put on the market in 
1870 or 1871. It consists of three shingles placed at a slight distance 
from each other on a large screw, which isto be forced into the trunk 
of the tree. The idea is that the worms descending or ascending the 
tree and meeting the shingles will crawl betweenthem. Theshingles 
being mounted on a screw can be easily turned apart and examined. 
This trap is mentioned on account of the interest which it aroused 
at the time. Experiments which Professor Riley made during the 
summer of 1872 showed that the lathed canvas Just mentioned se- 
cured on an average five times as many worms as any single Wier 
trap. and the rag, paper, and hay bandages all much more than any 
single Wier trap. A crucial experiment was tried by Dr. LeBaron, 
who, on each of four trees, put two of the Wier traps on opposite 
sides of the tree, one higher than the other, so as to admit of a carpet 
band between them. The result was: 


Sumber Of worms in upper traps: .. . 2. 6.2 i. his a ceed tne cneen sent ems 36 
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The relative advantage of cloth bands in different positions, and 
the desirability of having two bands on the same tree, is also shown 
by Dr. LeBaron in a five-tree experiment, which we condense into 
the following table. One band was placed from 14 feet to 2 feet 
above the other: 


Peeeber Gn Worm J Gpper bands. OS. 22 os on. een Sen cle ten acne was 282 
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In nearly every case the lowest bands contained the most, while 
bands which were placed on some of the largest limbs captured very 
few after the middle of August, although quite a number in late 
July and early August. 

There can be no question but that thorough use of trap bards will 
bring about admirable results, especially if neighbors unite. Pro- 
fessor Riley, in 1879, stated that he had no doubt but that the 
marked improvement in the Michigan apples noticeable at that time 
was due to the quite general use of bands in that State, brought about 
by the publications and lectures of a few enlightened men, and partic- 
ularly by the discussions at the State Horticultural Society. 

The larvee captured under bands have been counted and tabulated, 
arid the improvement in the character of the fruit has been noticed 
and recorded, but the only attempt with which we are familiar to as- 
certain and tabulate the exact proportion between the worms on a tree 
and those caught by the bands was that made by Mr. E. J. Wickson at 
_ the Agricultural Experiment Station at the University of California, 
during the summer of 1887. The results are given in Bulletin No. 
75 of the Station, and indicate that while from a total of 457 apple 
and pear trees bandaged 2,704 apples and pears were found from 
which the worms had escaped, only 1,188 worms were collected from 
the bands, or 44 per cent. of the whole. The bands used were strips 
of old sacks, 5 or 6 inches wide, allowed to lap over well and tied 
with a string around the middle. It seems that but one band was 
allowed to each tree, presumably fastened at the middle of the trunk, 
and that they were examined once «u week. The recorder states 
that he believes that many of the worms which issued from the apples 
and did not find their way to the bands were eaten by birds which 
were always working over the ground while he was in the orchard, 
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The others it was thought must have transformed under clods of 
earth, as there was no loose bark on the trees and no rubbish on the 
ground. Undoubtedly many, if not the majority, of those not found 
in the bands perished without transforming. Moreover, inasmuch 
as one worm often injures two adjoining apples or pears, the number 
of infested fruit is not necessarily indicative of the number of worms, 
although as occasionally more than one worm is found ina single 
apple, it is reasonably safe to assume that it is indicative, From 
what we know of the habits of the insect it seems that the latter 
happens less often than the former. Better results would also have 
doubtless been obtained had two bands been applied, one a foot or 
two from the ground and one near the crotch. However, just as it 
stands, 44 per cent. killed is a good showing, and as Mr. Wickson 
well says, ‘‘ the destruction of this proportion of fully fed and healthy 
larvee must be considered very satisfactory,” and ‘‘it will be seen 
that the old method of treatment is still one of the most effective 
that can be employed.” 

The very thorough endeavors made by Dr. S$. F, Chapin in, Cali- 
fornia in 1882 are also interesting and deserve mention here. His 
results were admirable, but were only accomplished by the most care- 
ful and painstaking labor, Three methods were adopted. After July 
10 he commenced a systematic examination of all fruit upon the apple 
and pear trees by means of a ladder, and every apple or pear found 
infested was picked and reserved for examination and destruction. 
Bands were placed upon 800 trees, anu these were examined closely 
every week, and all larve found were counted and destroyed. All 
fallen fruit was immediately gathered and examined, and afterwards 
destroyed. So carefully was this done that at picking time the men 
were only able to discover about 200 infested fruit. His table is in- 
teresting on many accounts, and is reproduced: 
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Tofal infested fruit discovered, 3,059 ; total found, 3,639; total cost, $36. 90. 
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SPRAYING THE TREES WITH ARSENICAL MIXTURES.—January 22, 
1879, Mr. J. S. Woodward, of Lockport, N. Y.,at the meeting of the 
Western New York Horticulttiral Society, held in Rochester, stated 
that, having sprayed certain of his apple trees with Paris green 
quite early in the season, just after the fruit had formed, to destroy 
the Canker-worm,* the trees thus treated bore perfectly sound fruit, 
whereas the rest of the orchard was badly infested by the Codling 
Moth (see Rural New Yorker, February 8, 1879). 

This important statement was not further verified until the spring 
of 1880, when Prof. A. J. Cook, of Lansing, Mich., sprayed some 
Siberian crab-apple trees on the 25th of May, and again on the 20th 
of June, with London purple, 1 tablespoonful of the poison (Lon- 
don purple) to 2 gallons of water. The results, as published in the 
Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Seience for 1880, page 669, published in 1881, were admirable, and it 
was stated to be a perfect remedy, although no tabulated statements 
were given. Since 1880 Professor Cook has made many experiments 
with both Paris green and London purple, and does not hesitate to 
recommend spraying with either as almost a panacea. He recom- 
mends their use in the proportion of 1 pound of the poison to 100 gallons 
of water. 

The remedy was at first received with some disfavor on account of 
the supposed danger in its use. The objections were summarized by 
Professor Riley in the Farmer’s Review, during the fall of 1880, and 
in the American Entomologist for October, 1880 (Vol. III, No. 10, 
p. 244), but in these very articles he indicated his appreciation of 
the remedy, if it could be divorced from its seeming dangers. Later 
experience in fact has shown that where properly used the remedy 
is not at all dangerous. Analyses made of the calyces of a number 
of poisoned apples by Professor Kedzie at Professor Cook’s request, 
in 1880, indicated this fact. A striking note, howevers is published 
by Professor Forbes, to the effect that apples taken September 10 
from a tree sprayed September 3, and analyzed by Professor Me- 
Murtrie, each yielded .9 milligram of arsensic, ‘‘an amount such that 
74 apples would convey a poisonous dose.” This would indicate that 
fall poisoning possesses some danger on account of the cumulative 
effects of arsenic. 

Professor Cook has since published many articles on this subject, 
and seems to have met with the most perfect success in the applica- 
tion of this remedy. His perfect results and his broad and sweeping 
statements are not, however, perfectly borne out by the results ob- 
tained by other experimentors. For instance, compare the following 
statement made by Professor Cook in i886 with the results obtained 
in Ohio, Illinois, and California, and which are described in the fol- 
lowing pages, and it will be seen that while he deserves every credit 
for the part which he has taken in putting this truly valuable remedy 
before the public, he is probably not justified in giving the impres- 
sion that it is an absolute specific, or that he was the first to demon- 
strate its value for the purpose: 

** It will be remembered that six years ago at the Boston meeting 
of the Science Association, [ demonstrated the value of the arsenites, 
Paris green and London purple, as spécifics against the Codling Moth 


* The first suggestion of Paris green for the Canker-worm, so far as we can learn, 
was made by Dr. LeBaron, in hisSecond Illinois Report, 1872 (for 1871), p.116. The 
suggestion was adopted in Illinois as early as 1873,and the poison was used with 
goo success (seo Riley in Third Report U.S. Ent. Com., p. 192). —L. O. H. 
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(Carpocapsa pomonella, Linn.). Experiments each year since confirm 
all that was then said. Ht is a matter of surprise that one early ap- 
plication of these arsenites should be* so effective, when we remem- 
er the natural history cf the insect. Butin thiscase, asever, facts 
are too strong for theory, as I have shown for years. One applica- 
tion of the poison made in May, before the apples are larger than 
peas, in fact, almost as soon as the blossoms have well fallen, is often 
all-sufficient. This year 1 have two crab-apple trees adjacent. One 
was treated, the othernot. Frequent and careful investigation has 
failed to find an affected apple in the one case, while in the other a 
large proportion of the fruit is destroyed. 

‘Two points should be urged regarding this remedy: (1) Do not 
delay the application till June, when the larve are far into the fruit, 
out of harm’s way. Neglect of this caution explains why some 
even of our careful investigators have partially failed. The remedy 
should be applied just when it will aiso destroy the destructive leaf- 
rollers and the dreaded canker-worms. (2) We must use a weak 
mixture. One pound of the poison to 100 gallons of water is best ; 
then we can make thorough work without injury to our trees. With 
a pound to even 50 gallons of water we are quite likely to destroy 
some of the foliage if we make a thorough application.” (A. J. Cook, 
Proc. 7th Ann. Meeting Soc. Prom. Agr. Sci., Buffalo, N. Y., 1886.) 

It is but fair to state that in the Hlinois experiments by Forbes, now 
to be treated, the first recommendation urged by Cook, viz, that the 
application be not deferred until June, was not followed and the first 
application was made June 9, although the season was probably a 
late one, as Forbes states that when the spraying with Paris green 
was begun the apples were only as large as currants. It should also 
be stated that Forbes’ Paris green solution was stronger than Cook’s 
London purple solution, the former using 14 ounces to 5 gallons 
water, and the latter 1 pound to 100 gallons,* with the result that in 
Worbes’ experiments considerable damage was done to the foliage. 
Moreover, Forbes’ experiments with London purple were not begun 
until June 13, four days after his first Paris green application, and 
his mixture was only a little more than two-thirds the strength of the 
Paris green solution, which, by the way, made it slightly weaker 
than the solution recommended by Cook. These facts, therefore, 
render his conclusions as to the value of London purple of littl 
weight, while his conclusions concerning Paris green should be 
accepted only with the understanding that he injured the foliage by 
the strength of his mixture. Forbes’ conclusions from his 1885 ex- 
periments are as follows: 

**(2) Owing to the searcity of apples and the abundance of apple 
insects, the season was the most unfavorable possible for the success 
of these remedies. ; 

“*(3) The insecticides were applied suspended in water, the Paris 
green in the ratio of 14 ounces to 5 gallons, the London purple in 
half that weight. 

* * * * * * * 

“‘(4) The spraying with Paris green began when the apples were 
about as large as currants, and four days later with the London 
purple. 

* * * * * * * 


*The London purple used by Forbes contained 22.5 per cent. metatlic arsenic and 
the Paris green 15.4 per cent. 
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**(5) All the trees were thoroughly sprayed seven and eight times 
between June 9 and September 3. . 

**(6) The fallen apples wefte gathered six times from July 16 
onward, and those remaining were picked as they ripened. 

**(7) All the apples, both failen and ripened, 16,529 in number, 
were examined individually for insect injuries, and those due to the 
Codling Moth and Curculios were separately noted. 

(8) As a result of the examination of 2,418 apples from trees 


_ which had been sprayed with Paris green, and of 2,964 others from 


check trees which had not been so treated, it appeared at the end of 
the season that 21 per cent. of the poisoned apples had been infested 
by the Codling Moth and 67.8 of those not so treated; while 27.3 per 
cent. of the poisoned lot had been infested by the Curculios and 51.3 
per cent. of those not sprayed? That is to say, treatment with Paris 
green had saved something more than two-thirds of the apples 
which would otherwise have been damaged by the Codling Moth, 
and something more than half of those which would have been 
sacrificed to the Curculio. It should be remembered in this connec- 
tion that the Paris green not only serves to protect the apples from 
attack, but by actually destroying the insects must assist to lessen 
the amount of insect injury in succeeding years. Analysis of apples 
one week after treatment with Paris green, a heavy storm interven- 
ing, gave abundant evidence that this insecticide could not be safely 
applied for some weeks preceding the harvesting of the fruit. 

**(9) As a result of the comparison of 1,205 apples from a single 
tree sprayed with London purple, and 2,036 apples from a check tree 
not so treated, it appeared that 49 per cent. of the former were af- 
fected by the Codling Moth and 48.8 of the latter, and also that 39 
per cent. of the first lot of apples had been invaded by Curculios and 
48 per cent. of the second lot. The London purple thus saved about 
one-sixth of the apples which would otherwise have been sacrificed 
to the Codling Moth and about one-fifth of those otherwise to be 
spoiled by the Curculios. 

*‘In comparing these results with those derived from the Paris- 
green experiment it must be remembered, however, that the spraying 
with London purple began four days later than that with Paris green, 
and that the latter, as used, contained about one-third more arsenic 
than theformer. Itshould be further noted that both were applied to 
the limit of considerable damage to the foliage conspicuous as early 
as the last of July.* 


“ * * * * * * 


*(l1) As bands or traps serve only to capture the apple worm after 
it has done its mischief, and hence only interpose a general protec- 
tion against future attack, and are moreover liable to be rendered 
ineffectual by neglect of one’s neighbors, the use of Paris green will 
serve at least_as a valuable addition to remedial measures against 
the Codling Moth. Since it may be safely applied, however, only 


* Elsewhere (p. 37) in the same article, however, Professor Forbes says: ‘‘ Late in 
the season some scorching of the leaves similar to that attributed to the Paris green 
was noticed on this London-purple tree; less serious, however, than in the other 
ease.” in addition to this modification of the statement, we may call attention to 
the fact that there was a considerable reduction in the time elapsing between the 
first and second applications of the purple, as compared with the first and second 
applications of the green, and this will have considerable weight in accounting for 
the scorching by what Cook recommends asa safe mixture.—L. O. H. 
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for the spring brood, it is best to use both bands and insecticides, 
each measure supplying the deficiencies of the other. 

**(12) Attending only to the picked apples, and condensing our 
statement of results to the last extreme, we may say that, under the 
most favorable circumstances, Paris green will save to ripening, at 
a probable expense of 10 cents per tree, seven-tenths of the apples 
which must otherwise be conceded to the Codling Moth; that Lon- 
don purple will apparently save about one-fifth of them; and that 
lime will save none.” 

Professor Forbes’ tables follow upon the ensuing pages. . 
During the season of 1885 Mr. EK. 8. Goff, the horticulturist of the 
New York agricultural experiment station at Geneva, sprayed 6 trees 
three times with a solution of 1 ounce of Paris green to 10 ounces of 
water. The applications were made on June 3, June 5, and June 17. 
A heavy rain upon June 5 probably destroyed the effect of the first 
application. A careful examination in August and October of over 
9,000 apples from the 6 trees sprayed and from 4 unsprayed check 
trees indicated that the average per cent. of wormy fruit from the 
sprayed trees was 134, while the average per cent. of wormy fruit 
from trees not sprayed was 354. His conclusion is that the percent- 
age of wormy fruit from the trees sprayed with Paris green and water 
was about 22 per cent. less than from those not sprayed. In other 
words, at this rate 100 barrels of apples picked from the sprayed trees 
would have yielded 22 barrels more fruit free from worms than the 
same number from the unsprayed trees (see Fourth Annual Report 
of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Albany, 1886, 

pages 246 to 248). 

Professor Forbes, in Bulletin No. 1, office of the State entomolo- 
gist of Hlinois, gives a record of experiments made in 1886 supple- 
mentary to those recorded in the following tables. He sums up his 
conclusions in the following words: 

‘‘The experiments above described seem to me to prove that at 
least 70 per cent. of the loss commonly suffered by the fruit-grower 
from the ravages of the codling moth or apple-worm may be pre- 
vented at a nominal expense, or, practically, in the long run, at no 
expense at all, by thoroughly applying Paris green in a spray with 
water once or twice in early spring, as soon as the fruit is fairly set, 
and not so late as the time when the growing apple turns downward 
on the stem.” , 
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What with the general experience among practical apple-growers 
who had used them, and Prof. Cook’s experiments, Prof. Riley had 
come to accept the safety and general efficacy of the arsenites, prop- 
erly used, as preventive of apple worm attack, and, in fact, had in 
consequence suggested their probable value, properly used, as against 
Curculio attack, in his address before the American Horticultural 
Society at New Orleans in 1885. With a view of testing this point 
and of settling some others raised by Forbes’ work, Professor Riley 
had planned an extensive series of experiments to be made, during 
the season of 1887, and he instructed our Chio agent, Mr. Alwood, 
who was advantageously located on the grounds of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, at the beginning of the season to work in this direction. 
Unfortunately, however, the season proved unpropitious, nearly all 
the apples in the neighborhood “ blighting” after setting, although 
they set very full, and Mr. Alwood was called away in early July to 
take part in another and more pressing investigation. We quote 
from Mr. Alwood’s notes such passages as bear upon the experi- 
ments made: 

‘*On May 17, when first spraying was done, the bloom had fallen 
and an abundance of fruit was set on the young trees. However, 
within a few days fully 75 per cent. of this blighted, except in a few 
instances. These instances were trees sprayed, and as the observa- 
tions given will show, there was scarcely frwit enough in the orchard, 
outside of trees treated, to furnish material to compare with treated 
trees. 

“‘The orchard is composed of about 130 trees just coming into 
bearing. ‘Twelve of the best trees were selected for the work, think- 
ing there was abundant material around them for comparison. Six 
were sprayed with London purple and six with Paris green, at the 
rate of 1 pound of poison to 50 gallonsof water. They were sprayed 
twice—May 17and June 13. At first spraying Curculios were already 
at work, and it did not seem that spraying stopped them. The Cod- 
ling Moth had not yet been noticed, and their larve did not put in 
appearance until after June 1. 

“On June 21 the fallen fruit was collected and examined for larve. 
At this date trees untreated were aimost barren of fruit, it having 
fallen before attaining any size or larve were hatched. 

{ Curculio larvee, 213 apples. 

{ Codling Moth larvee, 13 apples. 
§ Curculio larvee, 267 apples. 

) Codling Moth larvee, 9 apples. 
{ Curculio larvee, 96 apples. 

{ Codling Moth larvee, 42 apples. 

‘The small amount of fallen fruit has already been explained. Be- 
fore the close of season there was scarcely an apple on unsprayed 
trees, while some of those treated ripened several bushels. (They 
were all small trees.) 

**Second counting was made June 28. 


‘*Fallen fruit, Paris green..... 
‘* Fallen fruit, London purple. . 


“Fallen fruit, untreated ...... 


«< Shik 3 Re ee { Curculio larvee. 98 apples. 
Fallen fruit, Paris gr SOs va. 3 y Codling Moth Palace nO apples 
§ Curculio larvee, 87 apples. 

* | Codling Moth larvee, 9 apples. 
{ Curculio larvee, 4 apples. 

* ( Codling Moth larves, 18 apples. 


“At this date both species were about full grown and some were 
leaving the fruit. 


‘* Fallen fruit, London purple. 


7 
“Fallen fruit, untreated trees 
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“Tn noinstance did I find two Codling Moth larve in the same fruit, 
but several times found it and Curculio larvee together, in which case 
I counted it to both; several times found as many as six Cureulio 
larvee in same fruit. 

‘*T had also planned a much more extensive set of experiments for 
the old orchard, but it set no fruit at all. 

‘“‘T sprayed two orchards for farmers who were interested, one 
living 6 and the other 9 miles out in the country. These were so far 
out that close observations were impossible. I went to Mr. F. P. 
Dill’s place, 9 miles out, on Saturday, May 14... The trees were but 
a few days past bloom and in fairly healthy condition. The Canker- 
worms which have infested this orchard for some years had already 
made their appearance in such numbers that they would soon have 
destroyed the foliage on fully one-half the trees. The orchard is an 
old one, part of the trees having been planted by one of the first 
settlers, and some of them are 30 to 40 feet high and 40 to 50 feet 
through the branches at the widest part. It contained about 250 
trees. The spray apparatus used was the Nixon’s ‘Little Giant, with 
his small-size pump fitted with but one spray nozzle. 

“‘On the first half of the orchard we used Paris green and on the 
other London purple, both mixed i pound to 75 gallons of water. 

“Three men did the work, which allowed achange at the pump at 
frequent intervals, as the force required with this size pump to spray 
such large trees was more than one man could stand for any length 
of time. However, by changing about, the work was readily ac- 
complished. The whole time occupied was a little over eight hours. 
Six pounds poison was used and 450 gallons of water. 

‘‘ Results. Here, as at the university, the fruit nearly all blighted. 

“The Canker-worms were destroyed, and what little fruit ma- 
tured was quite free from Codling Moth. 

‘‘The other orchard sprayed was for A. J. Gantz, 6 miles out in the 
country. 

‘‘ His is an old orchard containing about 200 trees; used London 
purple and Paris green as before. 

“This orchard was fairly sprinkled with Canker-worms, both 
pometaria and vernata being present. 

“‘The worms were destroyed and the trees made a good healthy 
season’s growth, better than for years. The fruit was just setting at 
time of application and the trees matured about one-half crop, 
not blighting so badly as the others. I examined these several times 
and found only from 20 to 30 per cent. affected by Coding Moth, 
and the farmer said it was some of the best fruit he had grown for 
years. ‘ 

“The largest orchard in the county is on an adjoining farm 
owned by Mr. Coe, and his fruit that did mature was almost worth- 
less from effect of Codling Moth.” 

Mr. Alwood sent materia! to five different prominent growers 
throughout the State of Ohio, asking them to make experiments, but 
only one furnished a detailed report. 

Mr. Alwood vouches for Mr. Cushman’s reliability and states that 
he is a member of the American Pomological Society, American 
Horticultural Society, and Ohio Horticultural Society, and his report 
is so interesting that we publish it in full: 

EUCLID, On10, November 14, 1887. 


Sir : It gives me pleasure to make the following report concerning the use of 
Paris green and London purple for the Codling-moth worm in apples, 
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Spraying apparatus used was the Little Gem, manufactured by A, H. Nixon, 
Dayton, Ohio. Have had but litle expericuce with atomizers, but think this one 
is very satisfactory. Eighteen apple trees were selected for the experiments. The 
trees are twenty years old, have borne for several years, and but few perfect spec- 
imens have ever been produced. The trees are vigorous, having a spread of 30 
feet. Varieties are Baldwin, King of Tompkins County, and Talman. 

On the 22d of May the first application was made. This was exactly one week 
from full bloom. The Baldwins were one-fourth inch in diameter. 

The proportion of green and purple had been previously carefully weighed, so 
that I could mix them in the following strengths : 1 pound to 100 gallons, 1 pound 
to 75 gallons, and 1 pound to 50 gallons. 

The tank and pump were placed on a wheelbarrow for convenience in moving. 
Ten feet of hose was used. The nozzle end was tied to the end of a pole for the pur- 
pose of carrying it into and over the trees. Father managed the hose while I worked 
the pump. It took about 24 gallons per tree and about five minutes to apply it. 

The day was clear and a light breeze served to carry the mist through the trees. 
It settled on apples and leaves like a heavy dew. The following plot of trees will 
show the detail of the experiment : 


\ 


Paris green. London purple. 
Variety. F 
| First row. | Proportion. |Secondrow.) Proportion. 
[hs AACS SRS a a en ee | x1 x2 x3 | 11b:to100gals..| x x x | iJb. to 100 gals. 
Thc cg BN SSS SRE See a eae aan x4 x5 x6/1Ib. to 75 gals..!) x x x | 11b. to 75 gals. 
PIELTAREADA Sey PET ys Wig aki so Ose san as sae aes | x¥ x8 x9! lb. to 50 gals..) x x x | 1b. to 50 gals. 


ise 


ot the 24th two more; one was quite heavy. These showers coming so soon after 
spraying made me fear they had washed out the poisons. On the 25th I found 
little mites of maggots, from one to three ineach calyx. After this they seemed to 
grow less, untilscarcely any could be found on the 4th of June. One tree was not’ 
sprayed and one only the first time. These are not included in the eighteen. 

Tree not treated dropped all of its fruit, and I did not find one apple but what 
was wormy. The tree sprayed only once had a fair share of perfect fruit, but not 
as much as those receiving two doses. 

The fruit from the eighteen trees, as near as we could judge, was about alike. 
Trees 1, 2, 3, receiving the weakest application, had as large a proportion of fair 
apples as 7, 8, 9, which received the strongest. No difference could be distinguished 
between the amount of fair fruit on the Paris-green row and that on the London- 
purple row. About three-quarters of the apples were free from worms. 

The practicai result of the spraying is about as follows: 


40 bushels marketable apples, at 80 cents... 0.1.00. .0... cba e eee c ence eee daee $82. 00 
Peles ea NGNOIT AP PMGAUOU (3 Meise slot wis Win wie Mewes ev We ois 50 8 he sees Ue onties 4.00 

28. 00 
Probable result if not sprayed, 40 bushels cider apples, at 15 cents........ 6. 00 


noes E. H. CUSHMAN 


Mr. W. B. ALWoop, 
Special Agent, Division of Entomology. 


It is only recently that the arsenical poisons have been seriously con- 
sidered in California, but during the summer of 1887 a number of ex- 
periments were made at Berkeley by Messrs. Wickson and Klee,and the 
results, as summarized in tabular formin Bulletin No. 78 of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University of California, we give below. 

It will be noticed that very weak solutions of Paris green were 
used, the strongest being more than twice as weak as the solution 
used by Professor Forbes. The gain of 71 per cent. in sound apples, 
however, with no apparent damage to the foliage, must be considered 
as quite satisfactory, although all of the experiments were made 
upon too small a scale to furnish a basis for reliable deductions. A 
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peculiar feature of the test is that the stronger substance (London 


purple) is used in much smaller dilution than the wezker substance’ 


(Paris green), and it is a very strange result that the purple used in 
the proportion of 1 pound to 160 gallons water should badly injure 
the foliage in the case of the two varieties of pear experimented with, 
and slightly damage the apples, while in Michigan 1 pound to 100 
gallons is recommended as perfectly safe for apples. The California 
varieties may have been peculiarly susceptible, or the climatic con- 
ditions of moisture and evaporation such as to render the trees more 
liable to damage than in Michigan. We can not find that Professor 


Cook indicates the proper time of day for spraying, but we have 


found in Washington that spraying on a warm, dry, sunshiny day 
will be more apt to produce injurious results than the opposite, or, 
in other words, the more rapid the dehydration the greater the effect 
upon the foliage. Professor Riley has also shown (see Bulletin 10, 
Div. of Ent., p. 13) that after each rain the poison takes a new effect 
upon the foliage, and the inference is plain that in a climate where 
the dews at night are heavy and the days dry and warm the effect 
of the poison will be greater. Moreover, the foliage is more rapid 
of growth and consequently tenderer in California than in our North- 
eastern States. ; 

The white arsenic experiments recorded in the following tables 
are practically valueless on account of the small scale upon which 
they were tried. The inference is, as Mr. Wickson points out, i hat 
the worms were not on hand to be killed in the case where the 
stronger solution shows a percentage of loss while the weaker shows 
a percentage of gain. 


Paris green (1 pound to 160 gallons of water). 


| | | Worms in fruit 
| iar | and under 

| bands. 

Fruit. Variety. | Date of application. | Apparent effects. 

; On. |Onun- 
treated) treated 
| | tree. | tree 

} ' 
| _ 

Rea ises 88s | Nouveau Poiteau......| May 3 and 19......... Nonoicss coerce 10 | 23 

Pearerce 5.0 Wantais--2>-esssaous | le eD 19 and'once}...:do.......2.%.- 4 | 4 

| ater. | | } 

ADDO a. oh to suls\-t IReaiCanada =. 227-51 | Wha. 8, 19) and/Jtme dz |e do. sey eee | 4 35 
dete User orc CRE en tee ar or tt cdo.s oer kis scam snc Eielairaciaesia ees ck cuaaaleahene sees i 1§ 62 
Gamspercentie. 7.5). = cece eee ce Bopha era eS Saws 33 dan San WageesSoseese (eS Bak ear 

t 2 ee | 
Paris green (1 pound to 320 galions of water). 
| | 7 | 7 

Beare nent “cclacce | Duchesse Précoce ..... (ELE) ASTON Re ee aNe Ae jONOnG Sekine ge od 3 | 8 

REA ede aa: aaee DR REEGEES posse etc as Mitayecianed Opens ees le 8 GO. Sao cape neeeee 1} 27 

g 272° ee SS et a es Ghaptal Foes ca ceew ces | (May 3, t8"and Jane i); °Go 2.23.2. 2.256 6 1 

Apple tet sesecs a: Duchess Oldenburg....| May 3and19.........|.... GO lee seeee eee of | 1 

Applet Le i453 129 nitamMeUuseeesecc sete ace i Mawi3s0 0: and June 14), .04@O ns bese seeses § | 4 

| | peed ity, | 1. 
FRobaly. ss Oe acento OG ate Bees nacdceood arr | Serobiee Sb acaeceees 19 | 41 
Gain, pence POO EEC AS Se SES bie noe fic ols eee ote aea ote oe Bodteraseass ates ser 54 sete Ne 
Paris green (1 pound to 160 gallons of water, with 2 pounds of soap). 

' 5 a ar | 

Pear..... 2oeobed- | Beurre Gris d@’hiver....| May 3 and 19* ........ | Inform ons SSS NSae2 5 2 

pple ecco." Wells’ Sweet .......... Mesty 33s Some Who bs $i J don: Saparee Gal 3 | 3 

Ape |e J23s6- | Duchesse Mignonne ...| May 3and19.........|.... GOs serie cast ace 1} 13 

| | | | 
Fotallzccs: . [chet SAN, gD e A LE An bls WE RNR t ye 8 Pe eS re ieee a ie See 9 is 
Gain percent) Feet =o eerie ot = lees eRe tA 9 Ago Soe 2 fy ie Ae eee ea a Uhl eteoees 


* Considerable settling in can. 
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Lendon purple (1 pound to 160 gallons of water). 


Worms in fruit 
and under 
bands. 
Fruit. ‘ Variety. Date of application. | Apparent effects. | 
} On |Onun- 
fe letg treated 
tree. | tree. 
| | 
La sR oh a 
READ N fote os. Meas) DE TORETES * sc 5-65-- 3 DY ies =) fee acinar 3 Badly injured ... | 13 | 21 
PGT ota iene e.si1 St. Michael Archangel.)...... Oe ees cross doe Be Oic See eer tet | 4 | ) 
Uva) Obs GA aeooeiaec Disharoon:..--.--.---- | May 3, 19, and June 1.| Little damage....| 9 | 9 
250) OL Sapa eoae Yopps’ Favorite....... | Day 319, snd Pune CHE Seats cence. acice 5 | 4 
ernie 0! 2 et ee Bs eR tet We bemregle | uebar iy’ su! en ere: 
Renin epeRCEDU ere cco as seh gee ele ane tetime seizes Meee elo daealocisa seen e a ie AGE | Fact 
eh meee if ' 
London purple (1 pound to 80 gallons of water). 
; a 
RIGATM Raat. cates 4 Emile de Heyst ....... May 3, 17,4 and June it) Fruit and foliage 19 | 6 
; darnaged. | { : 
JEN a Ca ee ; Madam Treyve........ May 3 ands t8t .. 20.22. Toe AO eee seat 0. 24 
22h eonge sip pUe AEE | Augustus Dana........ May. Borah: badae Se Pe LOOK SUSI Ss | 0 | 4 
PSP Eta melas. oo ate = Seek no Further ...... PUES Bite tated ae ee | Badly injured..... 16 | 51 
| aa | 
PRR SS see wails aah) fob. 3 seis. | Wsatispaie Rests goatee Absa eeed Die andes es fet Wise 85 
i AATI EL CONG e ett layed os sis sacle era laieveai| eis se sls a ecian e eee sysrelicca Mecho nueato wD, ate hears 59). | crteaiete 
nts 2 = | Ss: = ae 
White arsenic (1 pound to 820 galions of hot water). 
| | aes 
IRENE boone oagenie Callebasse Monstreuse.. MVR Y, SNES tae ores fee Foliage little dam| 4 3 
| aged. 
Jj) 0) (Cea ae Grimes’ Golden Pippin.) May 3 and 1?......... WR A ME HES ee APRs 8 2 | 1 0 
| stl & L 
White arsenic (1 pound to 480 gallons of water). 
+ dinar any 
Tee hele Reese Ottis sas Sess seracine x 3550 WEG Sink atsee chee Seiee WNones sue cete.eer lt 0; i 
PANIC Ye efetelatere ie == IATL Y AChE cls, mevelaferohe aie ei ho OMS Ras sonics tt melas GOn epee ats 0 | 17 
| 4 
White arsenic (1 pound to 640 galions of water, with soap). 
° , ] 
1202 hDL cA SEE Napoeleones ysa5c- cece May 3, 20, and June 1 Mone) see. aber | 1 8 
PATIOP a cists <1. - 13 6) aes eS eo May3; 19. and Janet.) 2 25 2GO0 i .% 6 eee 0 (4) 
J 


* Two and one-half gallons of wash used. 
+Strength of second and third sprayings, 1 pound to 220 gallons water. 
+ No check. 


In the Transactions of the Iowa Horticultural Society for 1882 
(vol. 17) is printed a prize essay by Hon. J. N. Dixon, of Oskaloosa, 
who strongly recommends the use of a solution of white arsenic, 1 
pound to 200 gallons of water, for the Codling Moth, Tent Caterpillar, 
the Canker-worm, and the Apple Bucculatrix. He states (infer- 
entially) that he first applied this remedy in 1875, intending it only 
for Canker-worms, thus arriving at the result in the same way as 
did Mr. Woodward in 1878. The paper, as a whole, contains many 
errors and is not of great value, ad we mention it simply as a matter 
of record. It will be noticed by comparison that in the California 
white arsenic experiments the foliage was slightly damaged with a 
solution of 1 pound of this substance to 320 gallons of water. 

in a discussion printed in the Transactions of the lowa Horticul- 
tural Society, 1876, p. 52, Mr. Dixon mentioned the fact that he tried 
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: ' 
Paris green for the Canker-worm in 1875, and at the advice of John 
Smith, of Des Moines, who had tried it previously, he experimented 
successfully with white arsenic in 1876. 

It was probably this application, eee to his 1883 statement, 
which put him on the track of the efficacy of the arsenical mixture 
for thé Codling Moth, but we have no contemporaneous printed 
evidence that he made this inference, though there is correspondence 
with Professor Riley that may throw light upon the matter when 
fully studied. 

It may be gathered from what precedes that as yet the use of 
arsenical mixtures for the Codling Moth is in its infancy. In lim- 
ited localities practical apple-growers are taking it up, and particu- 
larly during the season of 1887 we have seen communications in 
the agricultural and horticultural journals giving accounts of suc- 
cessful trials. These, however, have been almost entirely in New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. It has been proven to be the 
best remedy yet known, but further experiments are still needed to 
ascertain the best modifications of proportions according to climate, 
condition of weather, and time of day. 

Apparatus for applying the arsenical Mixtures.—The question of 
a suitable apparatus for spraying one’s fruit trees is an important 
one, but is not difficult of solution. Good results can be obtained 
with the simplest apparatus. Professor Riley, in his different pub- 
lications, has repeatedly described pumps and appliances which will 
answer this purpose admirably. It is not a difficult matter to mount 
a strong double-acting force-pump firmly upon a tight barrel, to 
mount the latter upon a sled or cart, to attach the rubber hose to an 
extension pole, and to fasten a nozzleat tip; and yet, having done this, 
a scanieeable apparatus is complete, idl at small cost beyond the 
price of the pump. Such an apparatus was described in its minutest 

etails and figured in all its parts in the report of the Entomologist, 

annual report of this Department for 1881~82, again in the report 
for 1883, and again in Bulletin No. 10 of the Division of Entomology. 
In the fourth report of the U. 8. Entomological Commission a large 
series of pumps available for this purpose is figured and described. 
The subject of nozzles is there taken up, as also in the other publica- 
tions just mentioned. A very complete, if somewhat cumbersome, 
apparatus is figured at Plate V, Rep. Ent. U. 8. Dept. Agr. for 1886. 
It is one which is in use in California for spraying orange orchards 
for the Fluted or Cottony Cushion-scale. Its special features are its 
large size, the pump supplying two extension poles, the hose-reel, and 
the portable ladders. 
_ Several pumps, with all accessory apparatus adapted for Just this 
kind of work, have recently been placed on the market. Messrs. 
Woodin & Little, of 509 Market street, San Francisco, have mounted 
a strong double-acting pump with air chamber and brass valves, 
manufactured in New York by the Goulds, upon a 30-gallon barrel, 
with sled, nozzles, bamboo extension pole, mixer, strainer, and hose,’ 
and sell the apparatus complete for from $30 to $35, according to the 
amount of hose needed. This outfit seems to be a good one, and it 
may be an economy for busy orcbardists within easy reach of San 
Francisco to purchase it. 

The second apparatus is that manufactured by A. H. Nixon, of 
Dayton, Ohio, and which is described on page 57 of Bulletin 10 of 
the Division of Entomology. It is made in three styles and sizes, 
varying in price from $15 to $55, 
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The Field Force Pump Hie ae of Lockport, N. Y., have also 
jaced on sale a spraying outfit, consisting of a strong’ force-pump, 
8 feet of discharge hose, spraying nozzle, couplings, and suction pipe, 
all ready to mount on a barrel. The price of this outfit is $10. They 
also have a spraying apparatus operated by horse-power. ; 


DILK C eek. oa nae THE YEARS OPERA- 


MADE TO THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


By PuHiItirp WALKER, Agent in charge. 
Plates VII and VIII. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SiILK-WORM EGGS. 


The policy of the Department, set forth in the last annual report, 
to distribute only eggs of'the large Milanese varieties, has been fol- 
lowed during the past year, and a supply of eggs of the same races 
has already been purchased for distribution the coming season. 
These eggs have, in general, given excellent results, many persons 
having produced at the rate of 120 pounds of fresh cocoons for each 
ounce of eggs put in incubation. The distribution of last year 
amounted to about 150 ounces of eggs, sent to about 360 applicants, 
inhabiting almost every State east of the Rocky Mountains. These 
eggs were distributed in quantities varying from one-quarter of an 
ounce to one ounce. A suitable hibernating box was constructed at 
the Department some two years ago, and in it we have been enabled 
to keep eggs up to the moment that silk-raisers were ready to begin 
the rearing, at which period the distributions usually take place. 

With the Commissioner’s authority and under your instructions I 
have visited the silk-fields of Kurope during the summer, and among 
other establishments inspected the egg-producing stations of Signor 
Susani, in Italy, and M. Deydier, in France. A description of these 
institutions and their methods of work will prove of interest to silk- 

rowers. The eggs from M. Deydier’s establishment have been 
argely used in the United States and have given universal satisfac- 
tion, 
EUROPEAN EGG-PRODUCERS 


After Pasteur made his discoveries, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of his system of microscopical selection in the production 
of Silk-worm eggs, Signor Susani, of Milan, was one of the first to 
put the process into operation on a commercial scale. He now has 


_ the largest establishment of this sort in the world, employing 3,000 


hands during the coupling season and 750 for microscopical examina- 
tion. His place is situated at Albiate, about 10 miles northeast of 
Milan, and is called the Cascina Pasteur. The building is about 100 
feet wide by 120 feet long, the center of the ground floor being occu- 
pied by the hibernating room, which is so well described by Maillot* 
that his account of it is reproduced here: ; 


This room is 20 meters long by 5 wide and 4 high; its walls are double, the exterior 
one being 70 centimeters and the interior one 15 centimeters thick; the floor is 


i Lecons Sur le Ver & Soié du Murier, p: 80: 
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formed by a layer of rubble, covered with hydraulic cement; the walls and floor 
are covered with asphalt. The ceiling, made of iron and brick, is covered witha 
layer of sand, over which is a floor, which in turn is covered with a large quantity 
of sawdust. To this ceiling are suspended three long boxes of galvanized iron, in 
which there circulates a concentrated solution of chloride of magnesium, which 
only freezes at — 20° C. This liquid is cooled by suitable refrigerating machines, 
and is carried from them in pipes to the boxes of the hibernating room. The air 
contained in this room is dried by masses of quicklime placed in wooden boxes; 
this air is renewed through openings in the doors and windows, and they are also 
careful to open for an instant a little before sunrise the windows which give on the 
surrounding rooms. 

The refrigerating machine is one employing sulphurous acid after Pictet’s method. 
The receptacle in which the liquid sulphurous acid is gassified is entirely plunged 
into brine, which is consequently cooled as the apparatus operates. This cold brine 
is forced by means of a pump into the troughs on the ceiling. At the same time 
another pump takes the sulphurous gas and liquefies it in a second receptacle, from 
which it is made to run from time to time into the first. 

To assure the regularity of temperature in the cold rcom two Pictet machines 
are used alternately and prevent the suspension of work in case of accident to one. 

This arrangement enables Signor Susani to safely hibernate large quantities of 
eggs, which amount sometimes to more than 60,000 ounces per year, though the 
capacity of the chamber reaches 100,000 ounces. 


On each side of the hibernating room are the rooms occupied by 
the microscopists and their helpers. The division of labor in the 
preparation and examination of moths has here been carried to great 
perfection, the cells containing the eggs passing through the hands 
of three operatives before they reach the microscopist. The moths 
are carried to her already crushed in a small mortar, which occupies 
one compartment of a box, in the other division of which is placed 
the corresponding cell of eggs. Twenty of these boxes: fill a tray, 
which serves to carry the stock through the different parts of the 
room while the moths are submitted to the various examinations. 
The microscopist then examines the twenty moths, one by one, 
placing tin tags bearing her number on the boxes of those which 
have shown corpuscles. The tray is then passed to the table of the 
‘first comptroller.” 

At this table an attendant takes small portions of the liquids of 
each of the healthy moths and mixes them intimately in a small por- 
celain jar, the contents of which is examined by the comptroller. Ti 
he finds no traces of the pébrine after examining several slides from 
this lot, the jar containing the mixture is sent on to the second comp- 
troller, who has portions of it mixed with like portions of the con- 
tents of several other jars, and submits the new mixture to another 
examination. If, on the other hand, the first comptroller has found 
disease in the mixture examined by him, the tray from which it was 
taken is sent back to the microscopist for further examination. 

The cells passed by the second comptroller are then sent to a man 
who separates the pure eggs from the impure. In addition to the 
force of microscopists and their immediate helpers a large force of 
laborers, all girls and women, are occupied in the cleansing of the 
mortars and other apparatus used. The cells of unhealthy eggs are 
at once destroyed by ie while those containing good ones are turned 
inside out and hung in the loft upon racks, under which sheets are 
laid to catch any eggs that may drop. The eggs are washed from 
the cloths later in the year when the microscopical work is termi- 
nated, A 

The advantages claimed for this system of ‘‘double control” are 
denied by many persons whose opinion on the matter is well worth 
consideration. Their objections to it are based on the following 
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reasoning: Suppose the extreme case of a tray containing twenty 
moths which have been pronounced healthy by the microscopist. If 
‘one of those moths were diseased it would be quite as possible as 
not to overiook the corpuscles which it contained in a mass of over 
a fluid ounce of the mixture, and once it is passed by the first comp- 
troller the chance of its being discovered by the second is much 
smaller, as he takes but a small portion of the primary mixture and 
combines it with portions of others which might have been entirely 
healthy. Altogether they claim that the double control is but a 
step in an unworthy system of advertising. 

At the Deydier establishment, which is situated at Aubenas, in 
the Department of the Ardéche, in France, this system of double 
control has been abandoned, the microscopists being divided into 
small groups, one operative supervising the accuracy of the work of 
the others of the group. The French establishment occupies an old 
filature building, and is not so completely fitted up asthe Italian one. 
The production of eggs reaches about 15,000 ounces per annum. M. 
Deydier informed me that he had noticed that cocoons raised in the 
United States from his eggs were larger and better than those from 
which the eggs were originally produced in France. This, however, 
is not an unusual result of transplanting stock to a new climate. 


MULBERRY TREES. 


No effort has yet been made to rear Silk-worms on an extensive 
scale at the Department, because, though Osage Orange leaves may 
be easily obtained in any desired quantity, it has been impossible to 
find, in the immediate vicinity, a proper supply of Mulberry leaves 
with which to make comparative tests. A plantation, however, has 
been recently started in the Department grounds, which includes 
some of the best varieties, and it is hoped that we shall scon have a 
plentiful supply of food. Among other trees recently purchased 
are some from the Cattaneo nurseries, near Milan, where the care of 
the young trees is so systematic and wel!-conducted that an extended 
description of their methods will not be out of place here. Judg- 
ing from our own experience it is not the custom of American nursery- 
men to in any way prune or train their Mulberry trees while in their 
plantation. Asa result it is found to be almost impossible to train 
a two or three year old tree so that its foliage may be picked with 
the proper facility. The proper pruning and training of Mulberry 
trees is excessively important, as it is conceded upon all sides that 
three times as many leaves may be picked, in-a given time, from a 
well-pruned tree as from one where nature has been allowed full 
sway. The methods employed in the Cattaneo nursery, while almost 
identical with those described in the tenth chapter of your manual on 
the Silk-worm, tend to show the care with which European nursery- 
men handle their stock from the seed up, so that a four-year-old 
tree, when sent from the nursery, is‘in just as good condition as if it 
had been raised on the silk-grower’s own plantation. 


THE CATTANEO NURSERIES. 


The Cattaneo nurseries have their office in Milan and their plan- 
tations in the immediate vicinity. They makea specialty of a White 
Mulberry, which they call the “ Primitive,” the original stock of which 
they imported at great expense from China. it is, as far as can be 


‘ 
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determined by casual examination, practically the same tree as the 
japonica, which has been largely planted in this country, and the 
advantages claimed for it are its rapid growth and large, nutritious 
leaves. The trees sold by the Cattaneo Company are all seedlings, 
and their manner of cultivation is as follows; . 

The seeds are planted in the month of June in little rills, and the 
first year they attain a height of about 2 feet. The spring of the 
second year they are transplanted and set out in quincunx, the rows ~ 
being about 8 feet apart. The following spring they are cut down 
to the ground and one shoot only allowed to grow. This shoot attains ~ 
a height of about 8 feet in one year, and has leaves as large as the 
two hands springing from its whole length. The fourth spring it 
is cut off to form the crown, at about 6 feet from the ground, and but 
three or four fine buds allowed to grow into branches, the rest of the 
stem being carefully kept free from suckers, The fifth spring it is 
ready for permanent planting and, in good ground, will furnish from 
40 to 50 pounds of leaves the first year thereafter. Plate VII shows 
one of these trees eiglit years old from the seed and Plate VIII the 
same tree without its leaves. The tree from which these cuts were 
photographed was 26 feet high and 56 feet in circumference. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


It has been iound necessary in European sericultural countries fo 
‘constantly study the practical rearing of Silk-worms from a scientific 
~ point of view, so as to prevent the spread of false ideas and methods 
of work and eliminate such fallacies as may have found root in the 
minds of silk-growers, The Austrian Government first opened an 
experimental station for this purpose at Goritz, in 1870, The work 
of this station has been described in the report of the American min- 
ister at Vienna, which was printed in Vol. XII of the Consular Re- 
ports, page 262. The example thusset by Austria was soon followed 
by Italy in the establishment of a similar station at Padua, and by 
France, whose station is in connection with the University of Mont- 
pelier. All of these stations are in charge of mei of great eminence 
in the science to which they have devoted their lives, Haberlandt 
being director of the Goritz station, Verson of that at Padua, and 
Maillot of the French institution. If the aims of the Department in 
establishing silk culture in the United States should be successful it 
will undoubtedly be necessary for our Government to follow the ex- 
ample thus set them in Europe, and it may therefore be of interest 
to publish an account of the station at Padua, as translated from a 
recent Italian work. it may be well to add that the Italian Govern- 
ment has also established upwards of sixty observatories in different 

arts of the Kingdom, which co-operate with the central station and 

ecome valuable means of collecting sericultural statistics, dissemi- 
nating useful information, and aiding silk-raisers by the microscop- 
ical examination of eggs and other useful labors. Such observa- 
tories might ultimately be established in the United States in connec- 
tion with the recently-organized agricultural experimental stations in 
the different States. 


THE ROYAL SERICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION AT PADUA, 


During the year 1870 the Austrian Government opened an experi- 
meéntal station at Gorita with a view to studying ‘‘the malady” of 


tas ’ - —_ 
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the Silk-worm, Italy, where silk culture is one of the principal 


sources of wealth, was not long in following this example, and in the 
month of April, 1871, a royal decree established at Padua an insti- 
tution called ‘‘ The Experimental Sericultural Station.” The Italian 
Government and the city and chamber of cominerce of Padua pay 
the expenses of this institution. Its objects are: 

(1) To study the raising of Silk-worms under the best conditions, 
and experiment with the products thereof, 

(2) To study the feeding of Silk-worms both by means of physio- 


logical and chemical experiments, 


(3) To study the causes of the diseases of Silk-worms and of the 
Mulberry, 

(4) To produce and distribute healthy Silk-worm eggs and to ex- 
amine eggs for silk-growers. 

(5) To experiment with new varieties of eggs, as well as with all 
other articles which concern the magnaneris, 

(6) To undertake all such studies and experiments as might be 
useful to sericulture. 

(7) To distribute circulars and to deliver lectures so as to make 
generally known the best means of succeeding in silk culture. 

(8) To give the greatest possible publicity to all matters connected 
with the sericultural industry in the Kingdom of Italy. 

The governing body of the sericultural station consists of an ad- 
ministrative council, of which the director isa member, the members 
of the council hold office for three years, one-third of its member- 
ship going out of office each year. 

The director is the chief of the institution, and his staff consists of 
a deputy and an assistant. It is their duty to do everything, either 
by study or by experiment, to advance the industry in the Kingdom. 

Beside the building occupied by the station there is also a green- 
house for Mulberry trees, the leaves of which are employed in mak- 
ing advance educations, that is to say, educations before the usual 
season. There is also a small plantation containing a collection of 
the best varieties of Mulberry trees. Besides the magnanerie there 
is also a small filature of two basins used in testing the quality of 
cocoons. c 

The apparatus of the station consists of twenty microscopes, from 
several of the best makers, of plaster models, of maps, of incubators, 
etc., in a word, of all articles relating to silk culture. 

Every month this station publishes a journal called “The Bulle- 
tin of Sericulture.” (Bulletino di Bachicoltura.) 

Kvery year there are two classes instructed; one of men, which 
lasts three months (April, May, and June), another of women (Jul 
and August). The station has done inestimable service for sericul- 
ture, it having granted diplomas to 250 pupils, who now occupy 
places in the sericultural observatories and spread their knowledge 
among silk-growers. 


EXPERIMENTAL SILK FILATURE AT WASHINGTON. 


The first reeling done in the experimental silk filature of the Depart- 
ment was during the week ending October 30,1886. The consump- 
tion of the crop of the season of 1886 was terminated on August 13, 
1887. During that period the work was not continuous, but was in- 
terrupted at various times and for various causes. In the nine and 
one-half months covered by the period mentioned, 1,057 pounds of 
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dry cocoons were consumed in the production of 263 pounds of reeled 
silk and 814 pounds of waste (frisons). Of these quantities, 556 
pounds were cocoons of first quality and produced 143 pounds of 
reeled silk and 41 pounds of waste; and 501 pounds of second-grade 
cocoons produced 120 pounds of reeled silk and 40? pounds of waste. 

We began the consumption of the crop of 1887 on the 15th of 
August, and have until the present time been principally occupied 
in the consumption of second-grade cocoons. It will be seen from 
the above figures that the rendition of the second-quality cocoons of 
1886 averaged 4,271 pounds, or that 23.4 per cent. of the cocoons con- 
sumed were recovered in reeled silk and 8.1 per cent. in waste. It 
may be added that the limits of weekly rendition of these cocoons 
were 4.051 pounds, or 24.7 per cent., and 4.558 pounds, or 21.7 per 
cent. The second-grade cocoons of the crop of 1887 have given far 
better results than those of the previous crop, the average rendition 
having been 4.016 pounds of cocoons per pound of reeled silk, or 
24.9 per cent., and the limits 3.895, or 25 per cent., and 4.152, or 24 
per cent. The more uniform results obtained this year are due to 
the more thorough mixing of the cocoons of the various lots em- 
ployed. 

Very few first-grade cocoons of the crop of 1887 have been hand- 
led, but from those few we have been able to determine that the 
average results for the year will, with the first grade, as with the 
second, probably be better than were the best results for the previous 
crop. It will be possible to give figures substantiating this outlook 
only at the end of the year. It may, in general, be said that the co- 
coons received at the filature are better packed and show a greater 
degree of care on the part of the raisers than did those purchased a 
year ago. 


PRODUCTION AND PURCHASE OF COCOONS. 


The silk-growers of the United States are so few and are spread: 


over so great an extent of country that it is impossible to collect 
any accurate statistics of the quantities of eggs which they incubate, 
or of the quantity of cocoons which they produce. The Department 
is therefore obliged to draw its conclusions as to the annual crop 
from the purchases made in the different filatures. The only pur- 
chasing stations of which the Department has any information are 
its own, at Washington; that of the Women’s. Silk Culture Asso- 
ciation, at Philadelphia ; that of the Kansas State Silk Station, at 
Peabody ; and that of the State Board of Silk Culture, at San Fran- 
cisco. The first two purchase from almost all the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains; the Kansas station from that State and the 
neighboring ones, and the California board from the Pacific slope. 
So far as they have been reported to us the purchases of dry cocoons 
have this year been as follows : 


Pounds 

EVWAS TAIT LOMA: fein ore eoteficie olaile Widis Slee a AS eae rel pee late oud te Tatle cota) olete ere leleie sr ekete cls eeneraemes 2, 213 
Died iat ebale 2.2 Seisthateia. aic:sieie tacle oabe SG Whore [s ete eres rele Aero ete Mieke ics See ee 2, 196 
Era diy gies iio 2 aeons pens Wis eed cl aia le ME ahs yas eeu GBGe masa eye operate lo lac olei sees etch ei rrr 
Total purchases east of the Rocky Mountains’ .* 2.50... cs0h oc eee 6,174 


The purchases from the same area in 1886 were 5,115 pounds. The 
California board has not yet furnished us with statistics of its pur- 
ehases. 


a Me 
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As to the quality of the cocoons purchased this year we have al- 
ready spoken. That they might have been better had they been 
stifled properly and in large quantities is also very apparent. The 
great importance of this systematic stifling has led us to give much 
thought to the matter and to try some experiments for the purpose of 
establishing the comparative value of our best American cococns 
and of good cocoons of Italian production. For this purpose a 
quantity of Italian cocoons were imported this fall and the filature 
was occupied for a week in their consumption. The week before we 
had been employed in reeling a lot oi first-grade American cocoons, 
well sorted, which had given us a weekly production of 13% pounds 
of silk, with a rendition of 3.557 pounds, or a recovery of 28.1 per 
cent. of silk. The Italian cocoons were, on the contrary, reeled just 
as they were received, without sorting, and while they gave a rendi- 
tion of only 3.778 pounds, or 26.4 per cent., they gave a weekly pro- 
duction of 154 pounds of silk. The cause of thelower rendition was 
due to the lack of sorting, and of the improved production to the 
fact that the Italian cocoons were all stifled together, while the 
American lot was made up of a number of smaller ones, stifled by 
different persons, with the use of different methods, operated at dit- 
ferent degrees of temperature. The importance of all cocoons in a 
lot being uniformly stifled appears in the cooking of the cocoons, for 
it is necessary to cook an overstifled cocoon longer in order to soften 
its gum than it is to cook one stifled at the proper temperature. The 
result then is, in a mixed lot, that in order to cook the overstified 
cocoons we boil the others to pieces and they give off too great a pro- 
portion of waste. 

It is hoped that special arrangements may be made to purchase 
fresh cocoons this year, thus enabling silk-growers to dispose of their 
crops and to receive their money therefor about three months earlier 
than usual, and at the sametime avoid the possible destruction of 
their cocoons through improper stifling or care. The advantage to 
be derived by the Department through systematic and regular stifling 
will be such as to enable us to offer 40 cents a pound for the best 
fresh cocoons, which is equivalent to at least $1.20 for dry cocoons, 
instead of $1.15, the highest price yet paid. 

One of the chief burdens hitherto imposed upon silk-growers has 
been the onerous transportation rates charged on their shipments, 
which in many cases haye eaten up the profits, which at the best 
were small. Jn our earnest desire to establish this industry in the 
United States we shall do all in our power to lessen this burden the 
coming season. To what extent we can aid silk-growers in this mat- 
ter will be stated more fully in a circular to be issued later in the 
year. 

The importance both to the silk-growers and silk-reelers of the 
success of this plan to purchase fresh cocoons can not be overesti- 
mated, and this success will largely depend on the quantity of fresh 
cocoons which are purchased. And further, the ability of the silk- 
grower to send in his crop during the limited period when fresh co- 
coons are purchased must depend upon the promptness with which 
he puts his Silk-worm eggs to hatch upon the appearance of the first 
buds upon the food plants from which he intends to nourish his 
worms. While, however, early raising is strongly urged upon all 
silk-growers, it must not be forgotten that there is always danger 
from late frosts, which may kill the leaves and deprive the young 
worms of their food. 
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One of the best lots of cocoons that we have received at the filature 
this year was sent in by a lady living in Johnson County, Mo. She 


writes us in regard to the expense of raising these cocoons as follows: ~ 


“Twenty dollars would cover the expenses (excluding labor) for 
both years that I have been engaged in the work, or $10 for each 
year. This year I incubated 34 ounces of eggs and raised 673 

ounds of dry cocoons, for which the Department paid me $77.90. 
My mother and my’four children assisted me in this work.” It will 
be seen that the results obtained by this lady were but 58 pounds of 
fresh cocoons per ounce of eggs, whereas, as has already been stated, 
some of our correspondents have raised as much as 120 pounds, or 
more than twice as many. These results were, however, obtained 
with quarter-ounce lots and would have been reduced with larger 
educations. 


CO-OPERATING ORGANIZATIONS. 


In addition to the work already described as done at this Depart- 
ment, the State of Kansas has been experimenting under authority 
of an act passed in 1887, having established a station at Peabody, in 
Marion County They have been very active in their work, both in 
operating a non-automatic filature of eight basins and in dissemi- 
nating information in regard to the industry throughout the State. 
The Women’s Silk Culture Association at Philadelphia is continuing 
the experiments in reeling silk under a Congressional appropriation, 
and the Ladies’ Silk Culture Society of California, under a like 
subsidy, is organizing for the coming season. The State of Califor- 
nia has also continued to support its sericultural board, which claims 
to be doing excellent work. 

Altogether the interest in the industry seems to be much more 
active throughout the country than it was a year ago, and we may 
safely say that a very material progress has been made during the 
past year toward the establishment of silk culture in the United 
_ States. 

We urge the importance to this work of the formation of clubs 
for mutual benefit. Not of associations destined to help in spreading 
silk-growing, nor to distribute material, but of combinations of 
neighbors who may help each other by their experience and by an 
interchange of ideas, They may unite in the hibernation and incu- 
bation of their eggs, one hibernating box and one incubator intelli- 
gently managed being sufficient for all the silk-growers in a town. 
The season’s work done, they may, if they can not sell their cocoons 
while fresh, again unite in the use of the same stifling apparatus and 
in the transportation of the cocoons to market. In all these opera- 
tions such combinations will save much expense and, if the work be 
well directed, will realize material results in the increased size of the 
crop and the enhanced price received for the cocoons. Such clubs 
would form centers of information in each section and ultimatel 
serve as nuclei for organization in making the strength of the sil 
industry felt in the national and State legislatures. Should this 
advice result in the formation of such bodies, the Department will 
assist them in every way in its power, 
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REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


REPORT ON THE GAS TREATMENT FOR SCALE-INSECTS, 
By D, W. CoQuiLuertT, Special Agent. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., January 20, 1888, 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith my report upon the gas treatment for 
scale-insects (Coccid@), 

Shortly after my re-appointment last July as an agent of your division the 
supervisors of this county withdrew their offered reward of ¢?.000 for a perfect 
exterminator of the Icerya, and their reason for so doing is thus given by the Los 
Angeles Herald: 

On Saturday last the board of supervisors decided to rescind the reward of 
$1,000 which they had offered for the discovery of a remedy which would exter- 
minate the White Scale Bug and other pests injurious to fruit trees. They came to 
this decision for the reason that it is eyed that Mr, Coquillett, the Government 
appointee, has by his gas systera mastered the problem which has so long been a 
puzzle to all fruit-growers.” 

My experiments have been conducted in the orange groves of Mr. J. W. Wolf- 
skill, of this city. Both Mr Wolfskill and his foreman, Mr, Alexander Craw, have 
aided me much in my work, as has also Mr. W. G. McMullen, one of the members 
of the Los Angeles County Horticultural Commission, 

Your own advice and frequent expressions of confidence have done much toward 
giving to my work whatever of merit it may possess, 

Very respectfully, 
D. W. CoQuiLiLett, 
Special Agent, 
Prof, C. V. RILEY, 
U. S. Entomologist. 


THE GAS TREATMENT FOR SCALEH-INSECTS. 


The process of destroying insects on plants in hot-houses by fumigating with sul- 
phur, tobacco, and various other noxious substances, has long been in vogue, but 
up to a recent date this mode of warfare against insect pests has not been extended 
to trees and plants growing in the open air. The earliest record I possess of any at- 
tempt of this kind is a copy of the specifications for a patent (No. 64667) granted 
to Mr. James Hatch, of Lynn, Mass., on the 14th of May, 1867. The following ex- 
Lie from these specifications will sufficiently explain the method pursued by Mr. 

atch: 

‘*«The invention relates particularly to the manner of effecting the destruction of 
insects known as Canker-worms, after their lodgment in trees and while consum- 
ing the foliage thereof. * * * Icover the entire head of the tree with a thin cloth 
of close texture, drawing the edges around the trunk, soas to envelope the branches 
in a sort of sack, Near the tree I have a furnace, over which is placed a pan con- 
taining tobacco, pepper, or other substances, the smoke from which will stupefy or 
kill the worms; and from this pan [ lead a pipe directly into the sack. Applying 
heat to the pan by a lamp or by fuel introduced into the furnace, the smoke gen- 
erated from the tobacco or other substance in the pan is thrown into the sack and 
soon fills it, coming into contact with all the leaves, and either killing or instantly 
dislodging every worm and all other insects that may be in the tree.” 

This method of destroying insects on trees could not have been very widely 
adopted. Dr.A.S. Packard, who for several years held the office of entomologist to 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, writes me that he is not aware that 
this method has been practiced in any part of the Atlantic States. I can find no 
reference to it, nor to any similar method having been used in any of the States east 
of the Rocky Mountains from the date of the Hatch patent up to the present time. 

For several years past many attempts at destroying scale-insects with gases and 
fumes have been made in southern California. For this purpose the infested tree 
was inclosed in an air-tight tent thelower part of which was either fastened around 
the trunk of the tree or allowed to fall upon the ground; in the latter case a small 
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quantity of earth was thrown upon the lower part of it, to prevent the escape of the 
gas or smoke. The tent was then filled with the smoke or gas experimented with. 

Among the first to make experiments of this kind were Messrs. J. W. Wolfskill 
and Alexander Craw, of Los Angeles; Mr. John Wheeler, of San Francisco; Hon. J. 
DeBarth Shorb, Col. J. R. Dobbins, and Mr. B. M. Lelong, of San Gabriel. The 
substance most commonly experimented with was the liquid bisulphide of carbon 
(CS), but this did not prove entirely satisfactory, owing to the time required for it 
to evaporate and become diffused in the tent, 

Probably no person has spent more time and money in trying to discover some 
effectual method for destroying the scale-insects with gas than has Mr. J. W. Wolf- 
skill, of Los Angeles. Jn a paper read ata meeting of fruit-growers, held in this city 
on the 7th of October, 1887, Ma. Alexander Craw gave an account of the experi- 
ments made by Mr. Wolfskill and himself, from which we extract the following: 

‘* Previous to the year 1884 we had only the Black Scale (Lecaniwm olece), to con- 
tend with in the Wolfskill orange groves. and these scales were easily kept in check 
by an application of whale-oii soap in the form of a spray; one application every two 
years was sufficient. In the fall of the year 1884 we found a few trees on the south 
side of the large grove infested with the Cottony Cushion-scale (Icerya purchasi); 
they became infested from an adjoining grove. We prepared for war, and soon had 
our spraying apparatus at work upon them. As we were.in for extermination, we 
made a very strong solution of the whale-cil soap—so strong it almost defoliated the 
trees—and upon examination it looked as if we had gotten rid of the Icerya. A short 
time afterward, however, we found that the trees were again infested, and we 
sprayed again, using as much as 50 gallons of the solution to each tree; but even 
with all this care, some of the Icerya escaped and scon covered the trees again, 
spreading in a northeasterly direction through the grove. We then cut the trees 
back, letting the branches drop upon a large canvas and afterward burning them; 
we washed the stubs and trunks of the trees with the whale-oil soap solution, but 
even this severe treatment was not efiective, so we concluded that spraying would 
not check this prolific creeping curse. 

“Knowing the fatal effects of a high temperature upon the young of the Black 
Scale, Mr. Wolfskill suggested experimenting with heat; accordingly he had a tent 
constructed, and also a sheet-iron stove that would send the heat into the tent. We 
put the tent over an orange tree, and raised the temperature to 128° Fahrenheit for 
over an hour; this killed the Black Scales, but the Icerya seemed to enjoy the heat. 
The tree was injured,so we gave up ary heat. We next tried steam from a small 
steam-boiler; this cooked the top of the tree, but upon the lower half the Icerya 
were as lively as ever. Our next experiment was with tobacco smoke; this test 
lasted six hours, but had no effect wpon the tree or scales. Sulphur fumes were also 
tried; this bleached the foliage, but did not harm the Icerya; a heavier charge killed 
both the tree and the scales. Among other experiments made under the tent were: 
Concussion from gunpowder; muriatic acid gas; carbonic acid gas; liquid chloro- 
form, and also the gaseous chloroform manufactured under the tent frem chloride 
of lime and methyl! alcohol; arsenic, and other fumes and gases. We had very én- 
couraging results from the liquid bisulphide of carbon; when confined for ten, twenty, 
or thirty minutes, or even for one hour, no satisfactory results were obtained, but 
when it was confined three hours it killed all of the scales, which soon assumed a pale 
buff color. The gas, being a very powerful solvent, also acted upon the eggs, and 
they were destroyed, while the trees were not injured; in fact, a few weeks after- 
ward they started into a vigorous growth. Our efforts were then directed towards 
evaporating the bisulphide quickly; heat, steam-baths, agitation, circulating the air 
in the tent, exposing the bisulphide in shallow pans, and saturating sponges with it 
were tried, but without hurrying matters much, 

“Prof. D. W. Coquillett was so well impressed with our method of treating 
trees that he decided to investigate the subject; accordingly, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1886, he began experimenting in the Wolfskill orange grove, and soon dis- 
covered that hydrocyanic acid gas would kill the scales and their eggs, but it also 
injured the foliage of the tree. We then united our efforts to remedy this evil, but 
it was something that required very close observation. We found that by with- 
holding the water and allowing the sulphuric acid to come in contact with the dry 
cyanide of potassium in a fine stream we could treat trees without injuring even a 
blossom, while the gas proved fatal to the Black Scale (Lecaniwin ole), Red Scale 
(Aspidiotus aurantit), and the San José Scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus) confined in it 
ten minutes, but the Cottony Cushion-scale Ucerya purchasi) and eggs required a 
confinement of nearly thirty minutes. 

‘We then perfected an apparatus for putting the tent on tall trees quickly. This 
occupied a great deal of time, but we finally succeeded so well that we could change 
the tent from one tree to the other in less than two minutes. Mr. A. B, Chapman 
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and Mr. L. H. Titus, of San Gabriel, became impatient at the delay and requested 
Professor Hilgard, of the State University, to send them a chemist, and they would 
pay his expenses. In the month of April, 1887, Mr. F. W. Morse was delegated for 
this purpose, and he, too, finally discovered that hydrocyanic acid gas would kill the 
scales; but Professor Coquillett had made the same discovery over six months pre- 
viously, so that the credit of this discovery belongs to this latter gentleman. Much 
credit is also due to Mr. J. W. Wolfskill for the great amount of time and money 
that he has devoted to this cause. 


““ALEXANDER CRAW.” 


I am not aware that either of the other experimentors mentioned above have ever 
published the results of their experiments, nor have I been able to obtain any notes 
from them upon the subject. 

Many years ago Dr. George Dimmock, one of the editors of Psyche, made a num- 
ber of interesting experiments with pure gases on various insects, and his account 
of these experiments is given in the March-April number of that journal for 1877. 
The results obtained by him are briefly as follows: 

** Carbonic acid gas (carbon dioxide) did not prove fatal to beetles confined in it 
for one or two moments, but several sow-bugs (Oniscus) confined in it from twenty 
to thirty minutes never recovered. Mixed with oxygen in the proportion of three 
parts of the former to one of the latter, it did not prove fatal toa beetle confined in 
it three minutes. When mixed in the proportion of sixty-six parts of the carbonic 
acid gas to thirty-four parts of oxygen, it did not prove fatal to a beetle confined in 
it five minutes, nor to a wire-worm (Hlateridce) confined in it thirty minutes, and of 
several sow-bugs (Oniscus) confined in it fifty minutes, to some it proved fatal while 
to others it did not. 

** Carbonic oxide gas (carbon monoxide) did not prove fatal to beetles confined in 
it ten minutes, nor to butterflies confined in it thirty minutes. : 

** Hydrogen did not prove fatal to a beetle and butterfiy confined in it five minutes. 

‘* Oxygen did not prove fatal to a spider confined in it one hour, nor to a beetle 
confined in it for three days. . 

‘* Nitric oxide (NO) proved fatal to a beetle confined in it only fifteen seconds, 
while several sow-bugs (Oniseus) confined in it from forty to sixty seconds never 
recovered.” 

My own experiments with the nitric oxide mixed with air did not prove as suc- 
cessful as those made by Dr. Dimmock with the pure gas; in fact, the brown, fuming 
tetroxide proved more fatai to the Icerya than did the colorless oxids. 

I first began experimenting with gases in the month of September, 1886, and have 
since continued it at intervals up to the present time; an account of these experi- 
ments will be found at the end of this report. Among the numerous gases tried 
none have given as good satisfaction as the hydrocyanic acid gas; an account of the 
discovery of the effects of this gas is given in the paper by Mr. Craw, reproduced 
above, and need not be repeated here. Several of the other gases experimented 
with by me have not as yet been given sufficient trial to justify me in reporting 
either for or against their use as insecticides. 

In the month of Apvril, 1887, several of the fruit-growers of San Gabriel, who had 
become acquainted with the results that Mr. Wolfskill, Mr. Craw, and myself had 
obtained with the hydrocyanic acid gas, applied to Prof. E. W. Hilgard, of the Cal- 
ifornia State University, at Berkeley, for a chemist to assist them in experimenting 
with various gases, and he delegated Mr. F. W. Morse. Mr. Morse experimented 
with about half a dozen different kinds of gases, but found none so effectual as the 
hydrocyanic acid gas, which I had used over six months previously. His report 
will be found in Bulletin No. 15, Division of Entomology, of this Department. He 
was the first to use an apparatus for agitating the air in¢he tent, but this idea ap- 
pears to have originated with Professor Hilgard, who writes me that he instructe 
Mr. Morse to always agitate the air in the tent after introducing the gas. i 

In the months of September and October, 1886, Mr. Albert Koebele, one of the 
entomological agents of this Department, made a few experiments with the liquid 
bisulphide of carbon, an account of which he gave in his report to Prof. C. V. 
Riley, published in the report of this Department for the year 1886, page 569. The 
results of these experiments, however, especially those made under a tent, are so 
discrepant as to leave one in doubt as to the value of the bisulphide as an insecticide. 

During the past season I have made several experiments with the liquid bisul- 
phide, the main object being to devise some method whereby it could be evaporated 
more quickly than by merely exposing it to the air, but the results of these experi- 
ments were not entirely satisfactory. I next manufactured the bisulphide by pass- 
ing the vapors of sulphur over red-hot charcoal and conducting the gaseous bisul- 
phide into the tent ; bubthe numerous experiments I have made with the bisulphide 
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thus produced indicate that it can never be successfully used for the destruction of 
insects on trees. 


THE TENT, 


The tent used in inclosing the tree is of the usual circular form, with a conical 
or dome-shaped roof. Ti is usually made out of heavy bed-ticking, and is afterward 
thoroughly oiled with boiled linseed oil; care should be exercised not to leave the 
tent folded or rolled up while still damp with the oil. A tent belonging to Mr. J. 
W. Wolfskill, of this city, had been recently oiled, and when nearly dry was rolled 
up and thrown upon. the ground where the sun shone upon it ; this was in the fore- 
noon, and when it was unrolled tne next morning the greater part of it was found 
to be charred, as if by fire. 

It would be desirable to use some kind of ready-prepared cloth for making the ~ 
tent, but thus far no substitute for the oil-cioth has been found. I have received 
samples of water-proof cloth from the United States Water-proof Fiber Com- 
pany, of New York, but even the heaviest grade, although evidently water-proof, is 
far from being air-tight. A sample of twilled sheeting, prepared especially for this 
purpose, is much closer in its texture than the above, but is not air-tight; they 
offer to furnish it at about 10 cents per yard, the heavy bed-ticking referred to 
above costing in Los Angeles about 19 cents per yard. 

I have also received samples of rubber cloth manufactured by the Boston Rubber 
Company, of Boston, Mass. Their lightest and cheapest grade is a thin black 
cloth, which they offer to furnish and make into tents of any desired size, and with 
the seams closed up; the price would be about 23 cents per yard. This grade 
might answer for small tents—those not more than 5 or 6 feethigh—but itis not 
strong enough for large-sized tents. At my request the company manufactured a 
tent about 12 feet high from this grade of aS but found that it was not strong 
enough for the use I intended to make of it. 

They also sent three other grades of rubber cloth manufactured by them, and 
costing from 50 to 65 cents per yard made into tents; but it is doubtful that either 
of these grades would be strong enough for making large-sized tents. 

I have also received samples of rubber cloth from the Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany, of San Francisco. Their light gossamer cloth is evidently not strong enough 
for making large-sized tents; its price is about 60 cents per yard. Their black 
rubber sheeting is the best that I have seen for this purpose, but the price, 54 cents 
per yard, would doubtless prevent its being used for this purposes 


APPARATUS FOR OPERATING THE TENT, 


Where small trees are to be operated upon a sheet might be used for the purpose 
of confining the gas; or the sheet could first be sewed in the form of a sack, which 
could be easily slipped over a small tree from above, the operator standing on the 
ground, or upona step-ladder. For operating on large trees, however, a device of 
some kind must be used for putting the tent on the tree, and also for removing it 
again. 

“The MeMullen Tent.—This tent was originally devised by Mr. W. G. McMullen, 
of Los Angeles, and is designed for operating on trees not over 12 feet high. It 
consists of two upright wooden supports or legs, the upper ends of which are at- 
tached to the opposite sides of a circle made of round iron or steel rods ; this circle 
is intended to pass around the inside of the tent at the junction of the roof and 
sides, and is supported by iron braces passing to the wooden supports or legs. 
The rafters or supports of the roof of the tent are three in number, and their upper 
ends fit into holes bored into a circular block of hard wood, which is retained in its 

lace by the weight of the tent; the lower ends of two of these rafters are attached 

o the circle at the upper ends of the two braces on one side of the circle, while the 
lower end of the third rafter is attached to the circle at the upper end of the oppo- 
site wooden support, the three rafters thus forming a tripod. They should be per- 
fectly straight instead of bowing outwardly. 

The tent itself should be made several inches larger all around than the frame on 
which it is to be placed, to allow for shrinkage when oiled. For the purpose of 
holding the tent in its place on the frame, narrow strips of cloth may be sewed 
around the inside of the tent where the circle and rafters are to pass, the strips be- 
ing wide enough to permit the circle and rafters to pass between them and the tent 
itself; or, what is still better, they may be sewed in the form of long tubes, through 
which the circle and rafters may afterward be passed. 

On one side of the tent, midway between the two wooden supports, the tent 
itself is slit from the circle to the bottom of the tent, and a strip of cloth 
about 20 inches wide is sewed t6 the tent along either side of this opening, ex- 
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tending the entire length of the latter, the two strips to be sewed together at the 
top and for a distance of several inches down the side or front. Along the outer 
edge of each of these strips sew a wide seam, large enough to admit a piece of quarter- 
ich gas-pipe, which should be long enough to extend along the entire length of 


this opening in the tent. When these pieces of gas-pipe are in placo, a strong piece 


of cord may be attached to each, near their lower ends, and passed through small 
pullies, fastened to the tent at the upper ends of the wooden supports or Tegs: by 
pulling down on these cords the te, of the tent will be pulled wide open, so 
as to readily allow the tent to pass over the tree. 

To accomplish this the two supports of the tent are lifted up by two persons and 
the tent is passed forward over the tree, after which the lower ends of the supports 
are allowed to sink into holes in the earth previously dug for this purpose, after 
which the holes should be filled up, the earth being packed quite firmly in them. 
The door-way of the tent is next closed by bringing its opposite sides together and 
wrapping the two pieces of gas-pipe, one around the other, fastening with strings 
sewed to the tent on either side of the door-way. The surplus cloth at the bottom 
of the tent is next spread out and earth thrown upon it to prevent the escape of 
the gas. 

“A tent of the above description has been used by myself and given very good 
satisfaction. I have recommended iron or steel rods for the frame of the tent, in- 
stead of gas-pipe, since the latter is very liable to break at the joints or couplings. 
There is yet need of a device of some kind by which the circle at the top of the 
tent could be made larger or smaller at the will of the operator, and also regulating 
the height of the wooden supports, so as to adapt the tent to the size of the differ- 


‘ent trees to be operated upon. The moving of the tert from tree to tree would be 


greatly facilitated if the wooden supports of the tent were attached to runners like 
those of a sled. 

The Wolfskill Fumiga tor.—This apparatus was designed by Messrs. J. W. Wolf 
skill and Alexander Craw, of Los Angeles, and is the first that has been used with 


' success upon the largest orange trees. A good idea of its appearance is given in 


Plate V. 

This fumigator consists of a strong wooden frame mounted on a low wagon or 
truck; in the center is a tall mast, the bottom of which rests upon the wagon reach, 
which is strengthened by iron braces attached to the side pieces of the frame. The 
mast is placed between two pieces of pine timber and a stout iron pin passes through 
these pieces and through the mast. The bottom of the mast is kept in place by two 
blocks of hard wood bolted to the reach on either side of the mast; their inner ends 
are concave, so as nearly to encompass the lower end of the mast. For staying the 
mast four iron rods are attached at one end to the four corners of the frame 
on the wagon, while their upper ends are attached to an iron clamp which encir- 
cles the mast a little above the middle of the latter. 

A short distance above this clamp is an armor boom and its triangular brace, 
bolted together so as to encompass the mast; at either end of this arm is a frame 
carrying one main roller and two side rollers, the latter being placed at a distance 
of about 6 inches from either end of the main roller,and their office is to prevent 
the tent from passing off of the ends of the main roller while it is being drawn 
over the latter. For the support of these rollers and the triangular brace, iron 
rods are attached to the top of the mast and pass to either end of each of the roller 
frames, and also to each outer corner of the triangular brace, while two other iron 
rods are fastened at one end to each outer corner of this brace, their other ends 
being fastened to one of the wooden side pieces of the frame on the wagon. An 
ivon rod also passes from each outer corner of the triangular brace to either end of 
the roller frame at the outer end of the arm to prevent side motion. 

The tent is drawn off of the tree by means of a rope that passes through the 
two main rollers and down the mast to a windlass attached to the frame of the 
wagon, extending from one side piece to the other, and passing just behind the 
mast; by turning this windlass the tent is drawn off of the tree, passing over 
the main roller at the outer end of the arm, then over the one at the opposite end, 
and down the mast till the bottom of the tent has been elevated above the tops of 
the highest branches of the tree. At the bottom of the tent is fastened a circle of 
gas-pipe, for the purpose of keeping the bottom of the tent spread out while it is 
passing down over the tree; iron or steel rods made into a circle would be prefer- 
able to the gas-pipe, which is liable to break at the joints or couplings. To this 
circle are attached two or three ropes, to be used in pulling the tent down over the 
tree. The main rollers at either end of the arm are pyovided with a deeply-grooved 
pully in the center of each, over which the rope passes in drawing the tent off of 
the tree, or allowing it to pass down over one. 

When it is desired to transport this fumigator to aconsiderable distance the mast 
is lowered by means of # derrick composed of four pieces of pine timber; the lower 
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ends of the foremost pieces are attached to the front corners of the frame on the 
wagon, while the ends of the other two pieces simply rest upon that frame on either 
side of the mast. The upper ends of these pieces are fastened together by a strong 
iron bolt, to which a large pulley is attached. In lowering the masta large rope is 
attached to it just above the point where the iron clamp encircles it; the other end 
of the rope is then passed through the pulley at the upper end of the derrick, and - 
from this point it passes to the windlass, upon which the rope is then wound, The 
block of wood bolted to the wagon reach in front of the mast is then removed, and 
the stay-rods fastened to the frame on the wagon are disconnected; then, by un- 
winding the windlass, the mast is lowered until it rests horizontally upon the 
wagon, turning upon the iron pin that passes through the mast near its base. 

I have used this fumigator repeatedly, and it has given good satisfaction when 
used on level ground and at a time when the wind was not blowing very hard. 
Two men can operate it with ease. For transporting from place to place it is the 
best apparatus that has yet been produced. It is desired to have the stay-rods and 
windlass attached to a turn-table, so that the tent could be taken off of one tree 
and put upon another without moving the wagon; by this arrangement three tents 
could be operated by the one apparatus without any loss of time. It mightalso be 
desirable to mount this apparatus upon runners, like those of a sled, but placed as 
wide apart as the trees would admit. 

This fumigator has not been patented up to date. 

The Titus Fumigator.—This apparatus was devised by Mr. L. H. Titus, of San 
Gabriel, and is especially designed for operating on talltrees. Itisshownin PlatelV, 
and consists of four corner posts made by bolting together two boards in such a 
manner that they form a right angle with each other; at the upper ends these posts 
are connected by cross-pieces formed of boards bolted together like those forming 
the corner posts. Two of these cross-pieces are longer than the other two, and are 
placed on opposite sides of the frame; they are connected near the middle by two 
cross-pieces, between which is placed the roller upon which the tent is to be wound 
when being drawn off the tree. These various cross-pieces are braced, as shown in 
Plate 

The lower end of each of the rear corner posts is rigidly attached to an axle, on 
the outer end of which a light wheel is placed, while the inner end is connected 
with the corner post by an oblique brace. Thelower end of each of the front corner 
posts is attached to the middle of an axle having a light wheel at each end; the post 
is attached to the axle by an iron bolt, which permits the wheels to be at the same 
moment turned, the one forward and the other backward, like the forward wheeis 
of a wagon or'buggy. By means of this arrangement the fumigator can be turned 
about ina circle. The front and rear corner posts on each side of the fumigator 
are connected with each other by a cross-piece extending from one to the other, and 
strengthened by braces which extend obliquely from the cross-piece to the posts. 
When this fumigator is in use the front and rear cross-pieces shown in Plate [V as 
extending from the posts on the one side to those on the other are removed, so as to 
permit the frame to pass either forward or backward over the trees. 

The top of the tent is attached by three ropes to the roller, while to the lower edge 
of the tent are attached four ropes, placed at equal distances from each other; each 
of these ropes passes through a pulley attached to a frame near each upper corner, 
and the end of the rope is attached to the lower edge of the tent at the place where 
the opposite end of the same rope is attached. For winding the tent upon the roller 
an endless rope is used; this passes around a grooved wheel at one end of the roller 
and is carried through a pulley near the upper end of one of the rear corner posts: 
from this point it passes to and around a grooved wheel fastened to the cross-piece 
near the lower end of this post, and this grooved wheel is operated by a crank. 

In taking a tent off of a tree each of the corner ropes is pulled through its pulley, 
drawing the bottom of the tent upward, thus turning the tent inside out; after the 
tent has been drawn up as far as possible, the crank operating the grooved wheel 
that works the endless rope is turned, winding the tent upon the roller until it has 
been entirely removed from the tree. The fumigator is thus drawn forward until 
the tent is brought directly over the second tree, when the ropes attached to the 
lower edge of the tent are loosened, permitting the tent to drop down over the tree, 
at the same time unwinding the tent from the roller, and continuing this until the 
tent rests upon the tree, 

i have helped to operate a fumigator of this kind several times, and it gave very 
good satisfaction, especially the manner in which the tent was let down over the 
tree and taken off again. ~The frame of the fumigator should be so constructe1 
as to admit of its being fwered when not in use, to prevent its being injured 
by high winds; three of these fumigators have, to my knowledge, been totally 
wreckod by high winds within the last three months. There is also need of some 
device by which one of these apparatuses could operate two or three tents 
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Tam not aware that this fumigator has as yet been patented, although I am of 
the opinion that the inventor has applied for letters patent. 

The Culver Fumigator.—This fumigator was devised by Mr. John P. Culver, of 
Los Angeles, who, on the 26th of July, 1887, obtained a patent on the same (No. 
367184). While both the Wolfskill and the Titus fumigators allow the tent to 

ass down over the tree from above, the present one incloses the tree from one side, 
eing made in the form of two half-tents, which encompass the tree and meet upon 
the opposite side. A very good idea of this fumigator can be gleaned from Plate VI. 

The frame-work of the tent may be constructed either of wood or of band iron, 
and the covering may be a light grade of tin or a heavy grade of canvas or of bed- 
ticking well oiled with boiled linseed oil. The edges, which are to meet when the 
tent is closed, should be covered with a thick layer of felt. 

The tent is transported from tree to tree upon a pair of runners, like those of a 
sled, fastened together by several cross-pieces, one of which is exactly in the middle, 
and near one end of this cross-piece is firmly attached an upright post, tall enough 
to reach a little above the lower edge of the roof of the tent; this post is further 
strengthened by two wooden braces attached to it near its upper end, their lower 
ends being attached to the runner on the opposite side of the sled. The two halves 
of the tent are attached to the post by means of four hinges, two of which are at- 
tached to the frame of the tent near its lower edge and not far from the juncture 
of the two halves, while the other two are attached to the frame near the lower 
edge of the roof. The opposite ends of these hinges are attached to upright rods 
fastened to the post near its upper and its lower ends, and are so arranged as to 
allow the tent to be raised or lowered, independent of the post; they are so con- 
structed that when the tent is being closed it is pushed forward until it is entirely 
clear of the sled, so that when the tent is closed it can be dropped upon the ground. 
The raising and lowering of the tent is accomplished by means of a lever applied 
to the frame of the tent near the point where one of the lower hinges is attached. 

In taking the tent off of the tree the tent is first raised up with the lever until 
its lower edge is above the upper side of the sled, after which the tent is opened and 
the two halves are swung around and allowed to rest upon the sled, as shown in Plate 
VI. The sled is then Grawn forward until the junction of the two halves of the 
tent is brought opposite to the middle of the second tree, when the tent is slightly 
raised by the lever and the two halves swung around until they inclose the tree, 
after which they are fastened together and dropped upon the ground. The hinges 
at the upper end of the upright post on the sled are so constructed as to allow the 
tent to lean either backward or forward, so that its lower edge may conform to the 
surface of the ground. 

I have been able to make only a single test with a fumigator of this kind, and it 
gave very good satisfaction. I am of the opinion that this fumigator will prove to 
be both cheaper and easier to operate than either of these described above. There 
is still need of some device by which the same tent could be made smaller or larger 
at the will of the operator, so that it may be made to conform to the size of the 
different trees. Mr. Culver, the inventor, informs me that he intends to use two of 
these fumigators, transmitting the gas from one tent to the other, but it is impossi- 
ble at the present writing to say whether or not he will meet with success, as no 
tests of this kind have as yet been made. Tf successful, this method would reduce 
the cost of treating a tree at least one-half.* 


THE GAS. 


Among the numerous gases which I have tried none have given such good results 
as the hydrocyanic acid gas; even arseniureted hydrogen and sulphureted hydro- 
gen, which areso fatal to the higher animals when respired, fail to produce the same 
deadly etfects upon the scale-insects that is produced by the hydrocyanic acid gas. 

The latter, when generated in the usual manner, by acting with sulphuric acid 
upon potassium cyanide dissolved in water, is very destructive tothe foliage of the 
trees confined in it. To remedy this three methods are at present known, viz: The 
dry cyanide process, which consists of acting upon the dry potassium cyanide with 
sulphuric acid; the dry gas process, consisting of acting with sulphuric acid upon 
potassium cyanide dissolved in water and passing the gas through sulphuric acid; 
and the cyanide and soda process, which consists of mixing bicarbonate of soda with 
potassium cyanide dissolved in water and adding the mixture to sulphuric acid. 

The dry Cyanide Process.—In my early experiments with this gas it was plainly 


*Mr. Coquillett writes later: ‘‘The tent of the Culver fumigator is now made 
without a frame-work, except the two arches; this makes it both cheaper and lighter 
than before, permitting the tent to more nearly conform to the shape of the differ- 
cnt trees confined in it,”—C, V. R. | 
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to be seen that the less water the cyanide has been dissolved in the less injurious was 
the effect of the gas upon the tree confined in it. The heat generated in the pro- 
duction of the gas is sufficient to vaporize a considerable quantity of the water in 
which the cyanide has been dissolved, and this aqueous vapor collecting upon the 
leaves would condense the gas, which is very soluble in water, forming hydrocyanic 
acid, which is very destructive to plant life. It is also probable that the ascending 
vapor carried with it some of the unchanged cyanide solution, since it was clearly 
apparent that the gas was more injurious to the foliage when generated rapidly than 
when it was produced more slowly. Profiting by this discovery I next tried acting 
with the acid upon the dry, finely pulverized cyanide, and the result proved that the 
gas thus produced was less injurious to the foliage than when generated in the usual 
way. Itstillinjured the leaves to acertain extent, due, as it appears, to the fact that 


the ascending gas carried with it some of the fine particles of the cyanide and lodged — 


them upon the leaves. My next step was to use the cyanide in large pieces instead of 
pulverizing it, and the gas thus produced did not injure the tenderest leaves of orange 
trees, even when confined init for an hour. The proportion of ingredients used was 
about two fluid ounces of sulphuric acid to each ounce of the potassium cyanide. 

Muriatic acid may be used instead of the sulphuric, but it is not as strong, besides 
costing more. Only the best grade of the cyanide, such as that commonly used by 
photographers, can be used for this purpose, since the cold acid will not act upon 
- the poorest grade, which is commonly used for mining purposes; and this remark 
is equally true in regard to both of the processes described below. 

The dry Gas Process.—I have already alluded above to the fact that the drier the 
gas the less injurious was the effect upon the tree confined in it; and it occurred to 
me that the gas might be generated in the usual way, by acting with sulphuric acid 
upon potassium cvanide dissolved in water, and afterward be dried by passing it 
through some medium that would deprive it of its moisture. Knowing the great 
avidity of sulphuric acid for moisture, 1 determined to use it as a drier for the gas, 
and several tests which I have made with this gas dried in this way prove that it 
does not injure the foliage of orange trees confined in it, while it is just as fatal to 
the scale-insects as is the moist gas. The density of the acid through which the gas 
had passed was lowered about one degree, as indicated by the hydrometer; but this 
would not prevent its use for generating the gas. 

The cyanide is dissolved by boiling in water for a few minutes, using 1 gallon of 
water for each 5 pounds of cyanide. Itis desirable to use as little water as possible 
for this purpose, but the quantity could not be very much reduced from that given 
above ; i have tried to dissolve 5 pounds of the cyanide in half a gallon of water, 
but all of the cyanide had not dissolved after half an hour’s boiling. For every 
ounce of the cyanide solution use half an ounce of sulphuric acid, but it is always 
desirable to add some of the acid to the prescribed dose, in order that there may be 
an excessof the acid. No evilresults will follow if double the proper quantity of the 
acid were to be used, whereas if less than the proper quantity were used the whole 
of the gas would not be evolved from the cyanide solution ; hence the advisability 
of always using an excess of the acid. 

In generating the gas the acid should flow upon the cyanide solution in a very 
fine stream. When they come in contact violent action at once takes place, and 
the gas is rapidly given off in the form of a dense whitish fog, resembling smoke 


and possessing a peculiar odor. When this gas, diluted with air, is inhaled, it pro- , 


duces a dryness in the mouth and throat. 

It is impossible to give any definite rule for using the different ingredients that 
will apply to the differently sized trees, owing to the fact that trees of the same 
height may have a varying diameter of top; thus orange trees 12 feet tall ma 
havea diameter of top ranging all the way from 6 to 10 feet. The manner in whic 
the tree is pruned will also make a difference in the quantity of the ingredients to 
be used, some trees being allowed to branch almost from the ground, while others 
are trimmed up from 3 to 5 feet from the ground, 

The following table, based upon numerous experiments which I have made on 
orangé trees under a tent 10 feet tall and having a transverse diameter of 10 feet, 
will give a good idea of the proper quantities of each ingredient to be used in treat- 
ing citrus trees : 


Cyanide Sulphuric 
Height |Diameter| solution | acid 


(in feet). | (in feet). (fluid (fluid 
ounces). | ounces) 
6 5 2 14 

10 10 | 12 i 

12 8 9 5 

16 12 28 16 

20 14 4 26 


, 


al 
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This table is based upon the cubical contents of the space inclosed by the tent 
vege that the lower part of the tent rests upon the ground, No harm will result 
to the tree if twice the quantity that i have recommended be used, but of course 
for the sake of economy, it will be desirable to use only such quantity of each in- 
gredient as will be necessary for destroying the scale-insects infesting the tree to be 
treated with this gas. The sulphuric acid should havea density of 65° when tested 
with an acid hydrometer; should its density be lower than this, use an extra ounce 
of the acid for every five degrees of density below 65°. 

The Cyanide and Soda Process.—The third method of rendering the hydrocyanic 
acid gas harmless to the foliage of the trees confined in it consists o mixing this 
gas with carbonic acid gas, the latter having the property of extracting the moisture 
from the former, forming gaseous carbonic acid. This appears to occur only under 
a certain degree of pressure: thus, if the two gases are generated in the same open 
generator within the tent and allowed to rise and fill the tent, the hydrocyanic acid 
gas will prove nearly as injurious to the foliage of the tree confined in it as it would 
if no carbonic acid gas had been present. 

The carbonic acid gas is produced by acting with sulphuric acid upon bicarbonate 
of soda or saleratus. The latter is first made into a thin paste with water, using 
about 1 fluid ounce of water to each 2 ounces by weight of the bicarbonate. Several 
seconds elapse after the sulphuric acid comes in contact with the soda paste before 
the evolution of the gas begins; a foamy mass soon appears, consisting of variously 
sized bubbles which rise up in the generator and finally burst, giving forth the 
colorless and odorless gas. A fiuid ounce of the acid will evolve all of the gas from 
about 3 ounces of the bicarbonate, weighed before it is mixed with the water. 

The bicarbonate has a tendency to settle to the bottom of the solution, forming a 
compact mass upon which the acid acts very slowly. On this account it is desirable 
to add the soda paste to the acid instead of following the usual method of adding 
the acid to the soda. I have used marble dust in place of the bicarbonate of soda, 
and the result obtained by its use was as satisfactory as when the bicarbonate had 
been used; it possesses none of the adhesiveness of the bicarbonate and consequently 
does not form a compact mass in the bottom of the solution. 

The best results have been obtained when both the hydrocyanic acid gas and the 
carbonic acid gas were produced in the same apartment of the generator. 

The cyanide is first dissolved in water, as described above, using 5 pounds of the 
cyaniole to each gallon of water, and for every 10 fluid ounces of this solution use 
9 ounces, by weight, of the bicarbonate. The bicarbonate is first made into a thin 
paste with water, as above described, after which it is added to the proper quantity 
of the cyanide solution and thoroughly stirred; the whole is then added very slowly 
to the proper quantity of sulphuric acid, previously poured into the lower apartments 
of the generator. : 

The following table will give a good idea of the proper quantity of each ingre- 
dient to be used for the differently sized trees: 


H Cyanide | Bicarbon- ‘Sulphuric 
Height Diameter solution jate of soda} acid 
| (in feet). | (in feet).; (fluid |(ouncesby} (fluid 
/ ounces).| weight). | ounces). 


| 

| 
6 | 5 | a 13 13 
10 | 10 12 | 11 11 
12 8 | 9 | 8 8 
16 12 | 28 27 25 
20 14 | 7 43 40 


The hydrocyanic acid gas will be just as effective if twice the amount of the 
bicarbonate of soda that I have recommended be used, together with a sufficient 
quantity of sulphuric acid to evolve all of the carbonic acid gas from it. This 
latter gas does not act as a diluent, as some persons have supposed, but simply as a 
drier, its sole office being to extract the moisture from the hydrocyanic acid gas, 
thus rendering the latter gas harmless to the foliage of the trees confined in it. 

The carbonic acid gas does not injure the foliage of orange trees confined in it; 
when sufficiently pure, it stupefies the scale-insects confined in it for half an hour, 
but they wholly recover from the effects of the gas after the lapse of a few hours. 

I noticed that when the trees were treated with the cyanide and soda process in 
the hottest part of a very hot day the foliage was almost as severely injured as 
when the hydrocyanic acid gas had been used alone. “We may conjecture that this 
results from the fact that at a high temperature the carbonic acid gas is freed from 
the aqueous vapor, leaving the latter in a proper condition for again uniting with 
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the hydrocyanic acid gas. Whenthese two gases are reduced to theliquid state by 
pressure or by great cold, it is found that the liquid carbonic acid boils at 2a much 
lower temperature than the liquid hydrocyanic acid does. A given quantity of 
water will dissolve about its own volume of carbonic acid gas, but all of this gas 
thus may afterward be expelled by boiling. 

Remarks.—Of the three processes described above, it is evident that the dry gas 
process is preferable to either of the others. Not only is there less labor in its 
manipulation, but it is also much cheaper than either of the other processes; this 
will readily appear from the following estimates of the cost of the material neces- 
sary for treating an orange tree 20 feet tall and having a diameter of top of 14 feet: 


o 


Dry cyanide process. 


24 ounces potassium cyanide, at 5 cents per ounce....... aleve, Seyeis eins here $1.20 
52 fluid ounces sulphuric acid, at 178, cents per ounce ............... eee i oe Ot 
Rota Meier eileen’ eta tree ae Acts 3 ¢ apse a lois, 8 ajo al® © Sierpiehe a6: eh Fer 23 RBA 


Dry gas process. 


47 fluid ounces cyanide solution, at 24 cents per ounce.......... a9 ars ola saree 
26 fluid ounces sulphuric acid, at 13%; cents per OUNCE.......ceceeeeereereeee 282 


Cyanide and soda process. 


4% fluid ounces cyanide solution, at 24 cents per ounce .............0..2.00. $1. 20 
43 ounces bicarbonate of soda, at $ cent per ounce................-......2:- .21 
40 fluid ounces sulphuric acid, at 14% cents per ounce ................2-.00- - 49 

Robali e sae scot ee stoke tec PARAS DS ME Ee ieee ero Se ane mae Cee ae 1.90 


These prices are those current in Los Angeles when the various ingredients are 
purchased in small quantities at retail; when purchased in large quantities they 
could be obtained at a much lower rate. Mr. A. Scott Chapman, of San Gabriel, a 
member of the California State Board of Horticulture, informs me that he pur- 
chases the best grade of potassium cyanide in large quantities at the rate of 50 
cents per pound, and I have been shown a letter, addressed to Mr. J. W. Wolfskill, 
of this city, wherein a firm in Saint Louis, Mo., offered to furnish commercial sul- 
phuric acid of the best grade at the rate of 2 cents per pound, net; the freightage 
on this acid from Saint Louis to Los Angeles would amount to about 5 cents per 
pound, making a total cost of 7 cents per pound for the acid delivered at Los An- 
geles. At these prices the cost of treating an orange tree 20 feet tall and 14 feet in 
diameter, by the dry gas process, would amount to about $1, not reckoning in the 
labor and interest on money expended for the apparatus. 

After the tree has been confined in the gas the proper length of time the tent 
should be entirely removed from it. On two different occasions I simply opened 
the tent to aliow the gas to escape, after which the tent was again placed on the 
tree and the doorway of the tent left partiilly open ; itremained on one of the trees 
for seven consecutive days, while on the other tree it was allowed to remain only 
for a day and night, but in both instances the trees were nearly killed. 

The generator used in the production of the hydrocyanic gas is as shown in the 
foreground in Plate V; it was originally devised by Mr. Alexander Craw and my- 
self, and has given perfect satisfaction. 

This generator consists of two leaden vessels placed one above the other and con- 
nected by a brass stop-cock; to the end of the valve of this stop-cock is firmly soldered 
an [L-shaped piece of an iron rod, to be used in opening and closing the stop-cock. 
The lower vessel is entirely closed above; near one side of the top is a screw-cap, 
covering the opening through which the proper chemicals are to be introduced into 
the vessel, while on the opposite side is an opening over which is firmly soldered 
the end of aleaden pipe, through which the gas passes on its way from the generator 
to the tent. When it is intended to pass the gas through sulphuric acid this leaden 
pipe is made to enter one side of an upright leaden vessel, and as near the bottom 
of the vessel as possible; to the top of the leaden vessel is attached a tin or leaden pipe 
which conducts the dried gas into the tent. Of course, if it is not desired to pass 
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the gas through sulphuric acid the leaden acid-vessel can be dispensed with, the 
leaden pipe from the generator passing directly into the tent.* 

Im charging the generator for the dry gas process, the proper quantity of the 
aa ang solution is poured into the lower vessel through the opening closed 

y the screw-cap, this cap having first been removed, to be again replaced after the 
solution has been poured in. The stop-cock connecting the two vessels of the gen- 
erator is next closed by turning the handle attached to the valve, after which the 
proper quantity of sulphuric acid is poured into the upper vessel, The tin pipe at- 
tached to the upper end of the leaden acid-vessel is then removed, and a slightly 
larger quantity of sulphuric acid is poured into this vessel than was poured into the 
upper vessel of the generator; there should be a sufficient quantity of the acid in 
this leaden vessel to slightly more than cover the end of the leaden pipe leading from 
the generator. The tin pipe is next attached to the upper end of the acid-vessel, 
as shown in Plate V, while the other end of this pipe passes into the tent pre- 
viously placed over a tree and made ready for the reception of the gas. 

When everything is ready the handle of the stop-cock of the generator is turned 
until the acid in the upper vessel commences to fiow into the lower one, where it 
comes in contact with the cyanide solution, and the production of the gas begins. 
The acid should be allowed to flow very slowly upon the cyanide solution; if the gas 
is produced too rapidly the acid will be thrown out of the acid-vessel; the latter 
should be taller than indicated in Plate V, and it would doubtless be an advantage 
to have it wider at the top than at the bottom. 

After all of the gas has passed into the tent, the acid in the acid-vessel should be 
emptied into a glass or leaden vessel to be used the next time for generating the gas; 
for this purpose it would be well to insert a brass stop-cock in the lower part of the 
acid-vessel. There should also be quite a large stop-cock in the lower part of the 
lower vessel of the generator, for drawing off the residue before again charging the 
generator with fresh materials, "When not in use the two vessels of the generator, 
and also the acid-vessel, should contain a small quantity of water, which will pre- 
vent the valves of the stop-cocks from becoming so corroded that they can not be 
operated without first being taken apart and cleaned. 


AGITATING THE AIR IN THE TENT. 


After the gas has passed into the tent, and also while it is passing in, the air in the 
tent should be thoroughly agitated. The most effectual method of accomplishing 
this is by the use of some device whereby the air may be drawn out of the top of the 
tent and forced in at the bottom. When the McMullen or the Culver tent is used, 
the pipe taking the air out of the upper part of it can enter the top of the tent, but 
in the Wolfskill and the Titus tents both pipes must enter the tent at the bottom, the 
one intended for drawing the air out of the upper part of the tent passing some dis- 
tance up the trunk of the tree, while the cther pipe merely passes a short distance 
into the tent. 

For circulating the air in the tent various devices have been used, but the one that 
has given the best satisfaction is known as the Cummin’s blower, which ‘vas orig- 
inally intended for forcing air into mines. It consists of an iron fan-wheel, driven 
with great velocity by means of a series of cog-wheels and pinions, the whole en- 
cased in an air-tight iron covering, having an opening on one side of the fan-wheel, 
through which the air is drawn out of the tent by means of a tin pipe, the base of 
which covers this opening. In the lower part of the fan-wheel chamber is a large 
opening, placed opposite to a similar opening in one side of an iron pipe closed at 
one end while to the other end is attached the tin pipe through which the air isto be 
forced into the tent. When the crank operating the fan-wheel is turned the air 1s 
drawn out of the tent through the tin pipe, and passes into the fan-wheel chamber 
through the hole in the side of the latter, and by the rapidly revolving fan-wheel 
is thrown by centrifugal force into the tent. 

I had a blower constructed upon nearly the same principle as the above, except 
that the fans were made of tin, as was also the covering of the fan-wheel chamber, 
but it did not give very good satisfaction. 

There is a machine manufactured at San José, Cal., and known as the Acme fu- 
migator, which is provided with an iron fan-wheel driven by a belt. The blower 


*Mr. Coquillett writes later as follows: “‘ In speaking of the gas generator Tree- 
ommend passing the gas through sulphuric acid; a better way is to pass it into the 
acid, the leaden pipe which conducts the gas from the generator entering the upright 
jJeaden vessel above its middle, and curving downward in the vessel until the mouth 
of the pipe nearly reaches the bottom of the vessel and is covered by the acid.” — 
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of this fumigator is much too small to be used for agitating the air in the tent, but 
the manufacturer, Mr, A. R. Tomkin, informs me that they could be made of almost 
any size, and that the price would be less than a third of that of the Cummin’s 
blower. This is a very simple arrangement, and if made large enough would 
doubtless answer the purpose quite as well as the Cummin’s blower, and at a much 
lower price. 

It has also been suggested to use a common blacksmiths’ bellows for the purpose 
of stirring the air in the tent, but it would appear to be a difficult task to manipu- 
late it in such a way that the air would be drawn out of. the tent as well as forced 
into it. 

In the Culver tent a wooden fan is at present used, being placed inside of the 
tent as shown in Plate ; a fan of this kind, however, will always cause more or 
less trouble on account of its striking the branches of the tree inclosed by the tent. ~ 
On this account it is advisable to always have the apparatus for agitating the air in 
the tent placed on the outside of the latter. 

Whatever form of apparatus is used, it should be placed as near as possible to 
the point where the gas is to enter the tent; and if it can be so arranged that the 
gas can pass into the tent by the same pipe through which the air is forced into the 
tent, this will be a great advantage, since the gas will then become more thoroughly 
mixed with the air in the tent before reaching the foliage. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Of the following experiments, these from 1 to 91, inclusive, were made upon small 
orange trees by covering them with a common five-gallon tin kerosene can, the 
upper end of which had been cut out, the gas being generated under the can after 
the latter had been placed over the trees. Experiments from 92 to 130, inclusive, 
were made by the use cf a tent having a diameter of 10 feet; the height of the trees 
is given in the different experiments ; the trees experimented upon were orange, 
except where otherwise stated. Measurements of liquid are given in fluid ounces 
and fractions of solids by avoirdupois weight. 

(1) Diluted one part of commercial nitric acid with two parts of water. Took 
five-eighths of an ounce by weight of brass filings and one-half fluid ounce of the 
diluted acid. Confined it ten minutes. Thirty minutes later some of the Icerye 
were crawling about; three days later all of the leaves were dead, while nearly all 
of the Icerys were alive. 

In this, and also in experiments from 2 to 5, inclusive, no red fumes were given 
off when the acid came in contact with the brass filings ; in each the residue was of 
a bluish color. 

(2) Took five-eighths of an ounce of brass filings and 14 fluid ounces of the diluted 
nitric acid. Confined it twenty minutes. Ali of the leaves but only a few of the 
TIcerye were killed. 

(8) Took one-third ounce brass filings and 1} ounces of the diluted nitric acid. 
Confined it fifteen minutes. Result same as in the preceding experiment. 

(4) Took one-sixth ounce brass filings and 14 ounces of the diluted nitric acid. 
Confined it fifteen minutes. About eleven-twelfths of the leaves were killed; 
Icerye scarcely affected. 

(5) Took one-thirteenth ounce brass filings and 1 ounce of the diluted nitric acid. 
Confined it fifteen minutes. About three-fourths of the leaves but only a few of the 
Icerye were killed. 

(6) Took one-fifth ounce brass filings and one-fourth fluid ounce of pure nitric 
acid. Confined it ten minutes. About three-fourths of the leaves were killed; 
Icerye scarcely affected. 

fn this and the three followimg experiments dense brownish fumes were given oif 
the moment the acid came in contact with the brass filings, and the residue was of a 
bluish-green color. 

(7) Took one-fifth ounce brass filings and one-third ounce pure nitric acid. Con- 
eee it fifteen minutes. All of the leaves and about one-half of the Iceryee were 

illed. 

(8) Sameas7. Result the same; the dead Iceryze were mostly situated on the upper 
part of the tree. 

(9) Tools one-eighth ounce brass filings and one-third ounce pure nitric acid. 
Confined it twenty minutes. All of the leaves and about one-half of the Iceryze 
were killed. 

(10) Took one-fourth ounce Paris green and one-half ounce pure nitric acid. Con- 
fined it fifteen minutes. Neither the leaves nor the Iceryze were affected; the latter 
were as lively as ever a few minutes after removing the tin can. y 

(11) Took one-sixth ounce brass turnings and two-thirds ounce pure nitric acid. 
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Confined it fifteen minutes. All of the leaves and about nine-tenths of the Iceryze 
were killed. 

(12) Took one-twelfth ounce brass turnings and one-third ounce pure nitric acid. 
Pees twenty-five minutes. All the leaves and four-fifths of the Iceryz were 

illed. 

The skins of the dead Iceryze in this and the preceding expertments soon became 
very dark colored and soft, readily breaking. 

(183) Took one-fifth ounce brass filings and one-half ounce pure nitric acid. Con- 
fined it twenty-five minutes. All the leaves were killed and all the Iceryz on the 
upper part of the tree, but scarcely one-half of those on the lower part were killed. 

Whenever the brass filings were used, the leaves showed the destructive effects 
of the gas much sooner than when the turnings were used. 

(14) Took one-sixth ounce pure zine and five-sixth ounce pure nitric acid. Con- 
fined it twenty-nine minutes. Residuecolorless. All of the leaves were killed and 
about one-half of the Iceryze on upper part of tree, but only one-fourth of those on 
the lower part were killed. 

(15) Dissolved one-half ounce of arsenic in 2 ounces of water in which one-half 
an ounce of caustic soda had been dissolved. Took 2} ounces of water and two- 
fifths of an ounce of the arsenic-soda solution. Confined it twenty minutes. Leaves 
uninjured; about one-third of the Iceryze were killed. 

(16) Took 24 ounces of water and 1 ounce of the arsenic-soda solution. Confined 
it twenty minutes. Leaves uninjured; very few of the Iceryz were killed. 

(17) Took 1 ounce of mercury and 1 ounce pure nitric acid. Confined it twenty 
minutes. One-tenth of the leaves and nearly all of the Iceryze were killed. Resi- 
due colorless, but becoming bluish upon adding water to it. 

I can not account for the good results obtained in this experiment. I have fre- 
quently tried to repeat it, but always without success. 

(18) Took one-half an ounce of mercury and 1} ounces pure nitric acid. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. Leaves scarcely affected; about one-fourth of the Iceryz 
were killed. 

(19) Took one-eighth ounce pure tin in small pieces and 1 ounce pure nitric acid. 
Confined it twenty minutes. Residue nearly milk-white. Leaves uninjured; about 
one-fifth of the Iceryz were Inlled. 

(20) Took one-eighth ounce tin and 2 ounces nitric acid. Leaves uninjured; no 
Icerye killed. 

(21) Took one-half ounce of mercury and 13 ounces nitric acid. Confined it 
twenty minutes. No leaves nor Iceryz were killed. 

(22) Took three-fourths ounce mercury and two-thirds ounce nitric acid. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. Nearly all the leaves but none of the Icerye were killed. 

(23) Took one-twelfth ounce pure copper in small pieces and 14 ounces nitric 
acid. Confined ittwenty minutes. Residuedeepblue. Allof the leaves and about 
one-sixth of the Icerye were killed. 

(24) Took 34 ounces of water and 1} ounces of the arsenic-soda solution of experi- 
ment 15. Confined it twenty minutes. Leaves scarcely injured; only a few of the 
Icerye were killed. : 

(25) Put 1 ounce of sal ammoniac in 3 ounces of water; all of the sal ammoniac 
had not dissolved after the lapse of several hours. Took 2 ounces of this solution 
and added it to three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty min- 
utes. All of the leaves but none of the Iceryze were killed. 

(26) Took an ounce of the sal ammoniac solution and added it to one-half an ounce 
of quicklime. Confined it twenty minutes. Ali of the leaves but none of the Icerye 
were killed. d 

(27) Took one-sixth of an ounce of naphthaline and 1} ounces nitric acid. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. One-third of the leaves but none of the Iceryze were 
killed. 

(28) To residue of above was added half an ounce of quicklime. Confined it 
twenty minutes. One-tenth of the leaves and one-half of the Iceryze were killed. 

(29) Took half an ounce of mercuric chloride and 14 ounces nitric acid. Confined 
it twenty minutes. Leaves uninjured; about one-fourth of the Iceryee were killed. 

(30) To residue of above was added one-haif an ounce of quicklime. Confined it 
twenty minutes. One-third of the leaves and one-fourth of the Iceryz were killed. 

(31) Took one-sixth ounce mercuric chloride and 1 ounce of nitric acid; added 
one-half an ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty minutes. One-fourth of the 
leaves were killed; Iceryze uninjured, 

(32) Took one-fourth ounce of mercurious ointment, composed of lard and mer- 
cury, and three-fourths ounce of nitric acid. Confinedittwenty minutes. Leaves 
uninjured; only a few Iceryz were killed. | 

(33) To above residue was added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. No leaves and but few Iceryz were killed. 
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(84) Took one-third ounce of arsenic and 1} ounces of nitric acid. Confined it 
twenty minutes. Residue greenish. A few leaves at the top of the tree anda 
few of the Iceryze were killed. 

(35) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. All of the leaves and about one-sixth of the iceryee were 
killed. 

(36) Put half an ounce of arsenic in 2 ounces of water, and allowed it to stand for 
several hours. Added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime to 14 ounces of this 
arsenic solution. Confined it twenty minutes. No leaves nor Iceryz were killed. 

(37) Took one-fiftieth of an ounce of strychnine and 14 ounces of nitric acid. Con- 
fined ittwenty minutes. Residue consisted of a brownish cloud in bottom of gen- 
erator beneath the limpid liquid. No leavesand only a few Icerye were killed. 

(88) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce of auicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. Liquid portion of residue brownish; the solid portion 
bright yellow. No leaves and only a few Iceryze were killed. 

(89) Put about one one-hundred-and-sixtieth of an ounce of strychnine into half 
an ounce of water and added this to three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. Noleavesnor Iceryze were killed. 

(40) Took 1 ounce of mercury, stirred into it a little earth, and added 1 fluid ounce 
of nitric acid. Confined it twenty minutes. No leaves nor Iceryz were killed. 

(41) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. 
Confined it twenty minutes. One-half of the leaves, three-fourths of the Iceryz 
on upper part, and one-fourth of those on the lower part of the tree were killed. 

(42) Dissolved one-sixth of an ounce of arsenic in 2 ounces of muriatic acid. Took 
it ounces of this solution and one-sixth of an ounce of pure zine in small pieces. 
Confined it twenty minutes. No leaves and only a few Iceryz were killed. 

(48) Added half an ounce of nitric acid to the remnant of the arsenic solution of 
the preceding experiment, and added this to half an ounce of pure zinc. Confined 
it twenty minutes. Nine-tenths of the leaves and forty-nine fiftieths of the Iceraye 
were killed. 

(44) Took 1 ounce, by weight, of mercury and 1 fluid ounce of nitric acid. Con- 
finedit twenty minutes. One-fourth of the leaves butonly a few of the Icerye 
were killed. 

(45) Dissolved one-sixth of an ounce of arsenic in 2 ounces of muriatic acid, 
and added half an ounce of nitric acid. Took 1 ounce of this solution and one- 
sixth of an ounce of zinc. Confined it twenty minutes. No jeaves and only a 
few Iceryze were killed. 

(46) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce quicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. A few leaves at the top of the tree were killed; about 
twenty-nine-thirtieths of the Iceryee on upper three-fourths of the tree and two- 
thirds of those on the lower fourth were killed. 

(47) Took half an ounce of the arsenic solution of experiment 45 and one-twelfth 
of an ounce of pure zine. Confinedittwenty minutes. Leaves uninjured; one-third 
of the Iceryz were killed. 

(48) Added one-fourth of an ounce of nitric acid to three-fourths of an ounce of 
the arsenic solution of experiment 45, and added this to one-sixth of an ounce of 
pure copper in small pieces. Confined it twenty minutes. Leaves uninjured; one- 
third of the lceryee were killed. 

(49) Took 2 ounces of mercury and 1 ounce of nitric acid. Confined it twenty 
minutes. All of the leaves and about one-third of the Icerya were killed. 

(50) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. A few leaves at top of tree and about two-thirds of the 
Iceryze were killed. - - 

(51) Took 1 ounce of mercury and three-fourths of an ounce of nitric acid. Con- 
oe it twenty minutes. One-half of the leaves and one-third of the Iceryze were 

<illed. 

(52) Diluted one-fourth of an ounce, by weight, of bromine with 1} fiuid ounces of 
water, and added this to 2 pieces of phosphorus, each as large as 2.coppercent. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. All of the leaves and one-third of the Iceryz were killed. 

(53) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. Leaves uninjured; one-fifth of the Iceryz were killed. 

(54) Dilated one-eighth of an ounce of bromine with 14 ounces of water, and added 
this to a piece of phosphorus the size of acopper cent. Confined it twenty minutes. 
All of the leaves and one-fifth of the Iceryz2 were killed. ; 

(55) Dissolved one-third of an ounce of arsenic im 4 ounces of muriatic acid. 
* Added 2 ounces of this solution to half an ounce of quicklime and one-sixth of an 
ounce of pure zinc in small pieces. Confined it twenty minutes. Liquid part of 
residue limpid, and upon this floated a dark-brown, ointment-like substance. One- 
third of the leaves were killed; found only one living Iceryx. 
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(56) To 1 ounce of the arsenic solution of the preceding experiment was added 
half an ounce of nitric acid and 1 ounce of water; this was then added to one-fourh 
of an ounce of quicklime and one-sixth of an ounce of pure zinc. Confined it 
twenty minutes. Five-sixths of the leaves and two-thirds of the Iceryze were killed. 

(57) Added 1 ounce of nitric acid to 14 ounces of the arsenic solution of exper- 
iment, 55; this was then added to one-fourth of an ounce of quicklime and hali an 
ounce of mercury. Confined it twenty minutes. Residue light brown. Onlya 
few leaves and two-thirds of the Iceryz were killed. 

(58) Diluted 1 ounce of nitric acid with 1 ounce of water, and added this to one- 
fourth of an ounce of quicklime and one-fourth of an ounce of mercury. Confined 
it twenty minutes. No leaves nor Iceryze were kiiled. 

(59) Put one-seventh of an ounce of naphthaline in 1 ounce of alcohol and let it 
stand for two days. Diluted half an ounce of this solution with 1 ounce of water, 
and added it to half an ounce of quicklime; upon adding the water to the colorless 
alcoholic solution the latter turned milky white. Confined it twenty minutes. 
No leaves nor Iceryz were killed. 

(60) Dissolved half an ounce of arsenic in 6 ounces of muriatic acid. Added 2 
ounces of this solution to half an ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty minutes. 
One-sixth of the leaves and nineteen-twentieths of the Iceryze were killed. 

(61) Added 2 ounces of the arsenic solution of the preceding experiment to half 
an ounce of quicklime and half an ounce of mercury. Confined it twenty minutes. 
One-third of the leaves were killed; found only two living iceryee. 

(62) Added 1 ounce of nitric acid to half an ounce of the naphthaline solution of 
experiment 59. Confined it twenty minutes. The residue was of a yellowish-green 
color, and had an oily appearance. All of the leaves were killed; found only one 
living Iceryee. 

(63) To the residue of the above was added three-fourths of an ounce of quick- 
lime. Confined it twenty minutes. One-sixth of the leaves were killed and a few 
of the Iceryee. 

A Same as in experiment 58. Leaves uninjured; only a few of the Iceryz were 

ed. 

(65) Added half an ounce of nitric acid to 14 ounces of the arsenic solution of ex- 
periment 60, then added this to one-fourth of an ounce of quicklime and the same 
quantity of mercury. Confined it twenty minutes. Residue brown. One-fourth 
of the leaves and four-fifths of the Iceryz were killed. 

(66) Added five-sixths of an ounce of the arsenic solution of experiment 60 to half 
an ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty minutes. No leaves were killed; found 
only two living Icerye. 

(67) Added 14 ounces of bléaching powder to 1 ounce of methyl alchohol. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. One-eighth of the leaves were killed; nearly all of the 
the on lower part of the tree but only avery few of those on the upper part were 

ed. e 

(68) To residue of above was added half an ounce of water and three-fourths of an 
ounce of quicklime. Confined ittwenty minutes. No leaves nor Icerye were killed. 

(69) Added three-fourths of an ounce of nitric acid to 1 ounce of methyl] alcohol. 
ae it twenty minutes. Residue dark brown. No leaves nor Iceryz were 
cilled. 

(70) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. No leaves nor Iceryze were killed. 

(71) Added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime to 1 ounce of muriatic acid con- 
taining about one-fortieth of an ounce of the oil of tobacco. Confined it twenty 
minutes. No leaves nor Icerye were killed. 

(72) Added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime to 1 ounce of water containing 
about one-fortieth of an ounce of the oil of tobacco. Confined it twenty minutes. 
No leaves nor Iceryz were killed. 

(73) Added three-fourths of an ounce of nitric acid to half an ounce of water con- 
taining about one-fortieth of an ounce of the oil of tobacco. Confined it twenty 
minutes. No leaves nor Iceryz were killed. 

(74) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. No leaves nor Icerye were killed. 

(75) Mixed “half an ounce of water with 1 ounce of carbon bisulphide, and 
added itto three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty minutes. 
Leaves uninjured; only a few Icerye were killed. 2 

(76) Added three-fourths of an ounce of nitric acid to 1 ounce of carbon_bisul- 
phide. Confined it twenty minutes. Leaves uninjured; only a few of the Iceryx 
were killed. 

(77) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. One-eighth of the leaves were killed; found only one 
living Icerya. om 


. 
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- (78) Added 1 ounce of muriatic acid to 1 ounce of carbon bisulphide. , Confined 
it twenty minutes. Leaves uninjured; one-half of the Icerye were killed. 

(79) To residue of above was added three-fourths of an ounce of quicklime, Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. One-half of the leaves on the lower half of the tree were 
killed; found no living Iceryz on lower half of the tree, but found several on the 
upper half, nearly all of those at the very top of the tree being alive. 
be ae Same as in experiment 78. Leaves uninjured; one-third of the iceryse were 

illed. 

(81) Added residue of above to 1 ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty min- 
utes. One-half of the leaves on the lower half of the tree were killed; four-fifths 
of the iceryz on the lower half of the tree were killed, but only about one-half 
of those on the upper half. 

(82) Added 14 ounces of muriatic acid to half an ounce of potassium cyanide. Con- 
fined it twenty minutes. Residue of the color of claret wine. Leaves uninjured; 
found only 3 living Iceryee. 

(83) Added residue of above to 1 ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty min- 
utes. Liquid part of residue deep green, upon which floated a deep-blue substance. 
All the leaves on upper third of the tree were killed; found.no living Iceryee. 

(84) Added 14 ounces of water to half an ounce of potassium cyanide. Confined 
it twenty minutes. No leaves nor Iceryz were killed. 

(85) Added residue of above to 1 ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty min- 
utes. No leaves and only a few Iceryze were killed. 

(86) Added three-fourths of an ounce of muriatic acid to one-half an ounce of 
chloroform. Confined it twenty minutes. No leaves nor Icerye were killed. 

(87) Added residue of above to 1 ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty min- 
utes. Leaves uninjured; nearly all of the Iceryz on the lower third of the tree 
were killed, but nearly all of those on the upper third were alive. 

(88) Diluted half an ounce of chloroform with the same quantity of water, and 
added it to 1 ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty minutes. No leaves and 
only a few of the Iceryz were killed. 

(89) Added 1 ounce of muriatic acid to 1 ounce of benzine. Confined it twenty 
minutes. No leaves and only a few Iceryz were killed. 

(90) Added residue of above to 1 ounce of quicklime. Confined it twenty min- 
utes. No leaves and only a few of the Iceryz were killed. 

(91) Diluted 1 ounce of benzine with half an ounce of water, and added it to 1 
ee of quicklime. Confined it twenty minutes. No leaves nor Iceryz were 

ed. 

(92) Added 18 ounces of sulphuric acid (density 65°, as ascertained by the hydro- 
meter) to 10 ounces of the best grade of fused potassium cyanide under the tent. 
Stirred air in tent five minutes with tin blower, then waited ten minutes, and again 
stirred it for five minutes. Left tent on tree from 3.30 to 4 o’clock p. m.; sun shin- 
ing brightly. Tree 12 feet high by 10 feet in diameter; bottom of tent resting on 
ground. One-twelfth of the leaves and nineteen-twentieths of the Iceryz were 
killed; fruit uninjured. A slightly larger pereentage of the eggs hatched out than 
in the following experiment. 

(93) Added 14 ounces of sulphuric acid to 10 ounces of potassium cyanide and 1 
ounce of bicarbonate of soda. Stirred air in tent as before. Left tent on tree from 
4.30 to 5 o'clock p. m.; sun shining brightly. A mandarin tree, 12 feet tall. Only 
a few leaves were killed; fruit uninjured. Forty-nine-fiftieths of the Iceryz and 
nearly all of the eggs were killed. 

(94) Dissolved 2 ounces of potassium cyanide in 3 pints and 14 ounces of water. 
Added 13 ounces of sulphuric acid to 20 ounces of this solution. Stirred air in tent 
as before. Left tent on tree from 38 to 3.30 o’clock p. m.; sun shining brightly. 
Tree 12 feet tall. Two-fifths of the leaves, two-thirds of the fruit, and all of the 
Icerye and eggs were killed. 

(95) Added 13 ounces of sulphuric acid to 20 ounces of the cyanide solution of the 
preceding experiment, in which had been stirred 1 ounce of bicarbonate of soda. 
Stirred air in tent as before. Left tent on tree from 3.50 to 4.20 o’clock p.m.; sun 
shining. Tree 12 feet tall. After treatment the tent was simply lifted up to allow 
the gas to escape, after which it was again placed over the tree, and the doorwa 
left partially open; it remained over the tree for a whole week, when it was removed, 
Fourteen-fifteenths of the leaves, five-sixths of the fruit, and all of the Icerya and 
eges were killed. 

(96) Stirred 4 ounces of water into 11 ounces of bicarbonate of soda, and added it 
to 114 ounces of the cyanide solution of experiment 94. To this were added 7} 
ounces of sulphuric acid. Stirred air in tent as before. Left tent on tree from 3.05 
to 3.85 p.m.; sun shining. Tree 10 feet tall. One-fifteenth of the leaves, thirty- 
nine-fortieths of the Iceryz, and nearly all of the eggs were killed. 
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(97) Poured 3 ounces of arsenic into 16 ounces of muriatic acid, and allowed it to 
stand a }"‘tle over a week, then added it to 16 ounces of quicklime under the tent. 
Stirred air in tent as before. Left tent on tree from 4 to 4.30 p.m.; sun shining. 
Tree 10 feet tall, No leaves nor Iceryz were killed. ; 

(98) Stirred 7 ounces of water into 16 ounces of bicarbonate of soda, and added it 
to 154 ounces of the cyanide solution of experiment 94: to this was added 11 ounces 


of sulphuric acid. Stirred air in tent as before. Left tent on tree from 2.50 to 3.20 


o'clock p. m.; sun shining. Tree 11 feet tall; apeach tree. Very few of the leaves 
and nearly all of the Iceryz were killed. 

(99) Boiled 20 ounces of arsenic and the same of bicarbonate of soda in 3 pints 
of water for one hour. Added 18 ounces of sulphuric acid to 24 ounces of the above 
solution. Stirred air in tent as before. Left tent on tree from 5.45 to 4.150’clock p. 
m.; sun shining. Tree 10 feet tall. No leaves and only a few Iceryse were killed. 

(100) Stirred 6 ounces of water into 144 ounces of bicarbonate of soda, and added 


_it to 154 ounces of the cyanide solution of experiment 94; to this was added 10 


ounces of sulphuric acid. Did not stir the air inthe tent. Left tent on tree from 3 to 
3.30 0’clock p.m.; sun shining. Tree lifeettall. One-half of the leaves were killed; 
found no living Icerye. . 

(191) Stirred 24 ounces of water into 42 ounces of bicarbonate of soda; to this was 
added 11 ounces of sulphuric acid. Stirred air in tent for five minutes after starting, 
waited ten minutes and then stirred it again for five minutes. Left tent on tree from 
3.55 to 4.25 o’clock p. m.; sun shining. Treeii feet tall. Noleaves nor Iceryz were 
killed; the latter were motionless when the tent was first removed from the tree. 

(102) Stirred 12 ounces of water into 31 ounces of bicarbonate of soda, and added 
it to 154 ounces of the cyanide solution of experiment 94; to this was added 12’ounces 
of sulphuric acid. Stirred air in tent as before. Left tent on tree from 2.55 to 3.2 
o’clock p. m.; sun shining. Tree 11 feet tall. Very few leaves were killed; found 
only three living Icerye. 

(103) Stirred a sufficient quantity of water into 11 ounces of bicarbonate of soda 
to make it into a thin paste, and added it to 114 ounces of the cyanide solution of 
experiment 94; to this was added 74 ounces of sulphuric acid. Stirred air in tent 
only five minutes after starting. Left tent on tree from 3.10 to 3.40 o'clock p. m.: 
sun shining. Tree 10 feet tall. Two-thirds of the leaves, nearly all of the fruit, 
and all of the Iceryz were killed. 

(104) Stirred a little water into 1 pound of marble dust, and added it to 114 ounces 
of the cyanide solution of experiment 94; to this was added 8 ounces of sulphuric 
acid. Stirred air in tent as in experiment 101. Left tent on tree from 4.05 to 4.35 
p. m.; sun shining. Tree 10 feet tall. Only a few of the leaves were killed; found 
no living Iceryz. E 

(105) Added 10 ounces of sulphuric acid to 16 ounces of the cyanide solution of ex- 
periment 94, and passed the gas through 24 ounces of sulphuric acid. Stirred air in 
tent as before. Left tent on tree from 2.45 to 3.15 o'clock p. m.; sun shining. Tree 
11 feet tall. Very few of the leaves, none of the fruit, and about forty-nine-fiftieths 
of the Iceryze were killed. The density of the sulphuric acid before the gas passed 
through it was 644°, as indicated by the hydrometer; after the gas had passed through 
it its density was found to be 634°. 

(106) Added 11 ounces of sulphuric acid to 16 ounces of the cyanide solution of 
experiment 94, and passed the gas through 24 ounces of sulphuric acid. Stirred air 
in tent as before. Left tent on tree from 3.50 to 4.20 o’clock p. m.; sun shining. 
Tree 11 feet tall. Very few of the leaves and nearly all of the Iceryz were killed. 
The acid through which the gas was passed had a density of 634°, as indicated by 
the hydrometer. 

(107) Added 16 ounces of sulphuric acid to 26 ounces of the cyanide solution of 
experiment 94, and passed the gas through sulphuric acid. Stirred air in tent as 
before. Left tent on tree from 3.40 to 4.10 o’clock; sun shining. Tree 11 feet tall. 
Leaves scarcely affected; found no living Iceryee. The residue contained acid in 
great excess. 

(108) Dissolved 5 pounds best grade of potassium cyanide in 6 pints of water. I 
first tried to dissolve it in 4 pints of water, but all of the cyanide was not dissolved 
after being boiled for 1 hour; I then added 2 pints of water, when all of the cyanide 
dissolved after being boiled for only afew minutes. Added 16 ounces of sulphuric 
acid to 30 ounces of the above cyanide solution, and passed the gas through sulphuric 
acid. Stirredairintentas before. Thetent had been charged with a small quantity 
of the gas, after which it was opened and allowed to remain on the tree from 11 
o’clock a. m. to 10.30 o’clock a. m. of the following day, when it was charged and 
allowed to remain on the tree for half an hour longer. Tree 11 feet tall. Fourteen- 
fifteenths of the leaves were killed; found no living Icerye. 
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(109) Added 2 pounds of bicarbonate of soda, made into a thin paste with water, 
o 24 ounces of the cyanide solution of experiment 108; to this was added 20 ounces 

of sulphuric acid. Stirred air in tent as before. Left tent on tree from 12.40 to 
1.10 o'clock p. m.; sun shining. Tree 11 feet tali. One-sixth of the leaves were 
killed; found no living Iceryee. 

(110) Sublimed 1 pound of flowers of sulphur, and passed it into the tent. The 
sulphur was put into an iron vessel having a perforated lid, and this was set on the 
hot charcoal in the upright furnace of an Acme Fumigator; this fumigator is fur- 
nished with a fan-blower, to which I had a tin pipe attached in such a manner that 
the air was drawn out of the top of the tent and forced into the lower part of the 
upright furnace, passing by another pipe out of the upper part of the furnace into 
the lower part of the tent. The sulphur vapor was passed into the tent in fifteen 
minutes, after which the tent was removed from thetree. Tree 10feettall, Three- 
fifths of the leaves, all of the fruit, and four-fifths of the Icerye were killed. 

(111) Sublimed half a pound of sulphur, as in the preceding experiment, and 
passed it through a second horizontal furnace, in the form of a cylinder, about 18 
inches long and 6inches in diameter, filled with red-hot charcoal. Passed it into the 
tent in ten minutes, and left tent on tree ten minutes longer. Tree 10feettall. All 
of the leaves and fruit, many of the twigs, and two-thirds of the Iceryz were killed. 

(112) Sublimed half a pound of sulphur and passed it over hot charcoal, as in the 
preceding experiment. Passed it into the tent in eight minutes, and left tent on 
the tree twenty-two minutes longer. Tree 10 feet tall. Five-sixths of the leaves, 
two-thirds of the fruit, afew of the twigs, and one-half of the Iceryze were killed. 

(113) Sublimed 6 ounces of sulphur and passed the vapor over hot charcoal, as in 
experiment 111. Passed it into the tent in one hour, and then removed the tent. 
Tree 10 feet tall. Hleven-twelfths of the leaves, all of the fruit, and many of the 
twigs were killed; found no living Icerye. 

(114) Sublimed 2 ounces of sulphur and passed the vapor over hot charcoal and 
into the tent. The sulphur was put into a tight iron vessel, through the lid of which 
passed a small pipe leading to the pipe by which a Cummings’ blower was attached 
to the horizontal furnace containing the charcoal; the sulphur was sublimed by the 
use of a small kerosene stove placed beneath the vessel containing the sulphur, and 
as the vapor from the sulphur rose it was blown over the hot charcoal into the tent. 
Passed the vapor into the tent in forty minutes and left the tent on the tree five min- 
utes longer. Tree10feecttall. Seven-cighths of the leaves, alkof the fruit, and many 
of the twigs were killed; found no living Icerye. 

(115) Passed the vapor of 2 ounces of sulphur over hot charcoal and into the tent. 
The furnace was the same as that described in experiment 111, except that it was 
placed vertically and thatits length had been increased to 3 feet; the vessel contain- 
ing the sulphur was led into one side of the furnace, and to its lower end was at- 
tached a piece of gas-pipe leading into the furnace at a point about one-fourth of 
the height of the furnace. The sulphur placed in this weeeel soon melted and ran 
down the gas-pipe and into the furnace, where it was vaporized and its vapor blown 
over the hot charcoal and into the tent through a pipe passing out of the upper 
end of the furnace and leading into the lower part cf the tent. The gas-pipe below 
the vessel containing the sulphur was provided with a stop-cock, to regulate the 
fiow of the meited sulphur. The sulphur was run into the furnace in twenty min- 
utes, and the tent was left on the tree five minutes longer. Tree 10 feet tall. No 
leaves and = a few Ioery ze were killed. 

(116) Run 2 ounces of sulphur into furnace in ten minutes, and allowed the vapor 
to pass over the hot charcoal and into the tent of its own accord. After running 
the sulphur into the furnace for five minutes the air in the tent was stirred with a 
Cumming’s blower, which drew the air out at the top of the tent and forced it in at 
the bottom. Left tent on tree haif an hour. Tree 10 feet tall. Furnace same as 
used in preceding experiment. No leaves and only a few Iceryee were killed. 

(117) Run 2 ounces of sulphur into furnace in ten minutes, then stirred aix in 
tent for five minutes, and tt tent on tree half an hour longer. Thesulphur vapor 

was allowed to pass over the hot charcoal and into the tent of its own accord. 
Furnace same as used in preceding experiment. Tree 10 feet tall. No leaves and 
only a few Icerye were killed. 

(118) Run 8 ounces of sulphur into furnace in fifteen minutes, then stirred air in 
tent for five minutes, and left tent on tree twenty minutes longer. Furnace as in 
preceding experiment: sulphur vapor passed into tent of its own accord. Tree 10 
feet tall. Only a few of the leaves and about one-eighth of the Iceryz were kilied. 

(119) Run 5 ounces of sulphur into furnace, and allowed the vapor to pass into 
the tent of its own accord. After the melted sulphur had run into the furnace for 
eight minutes its flow was stopped, the pipes leading into the tent were discon- 
nected, and the biower was attached to the furnace, and the latter was fired up for 
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four minutes, after which the pipes were again connected, and the rest of the sul- 
phur run into the furnace in six minutes ; the air in the tent was then stirred for 
five minutes. Tent left on tree fifty minutes. Only a few of the leaves and Iceryee 
were killed. 

(120) Run 29 ounces of sulphur into the furnace in twenty-four minutes, and 
allowed the vapor to pass into the tent of its own accord. After the sulphur had 
been running into the furnace for eight minutes its flow was stopped, the pipes dis- 
connected, and the furnace fired up for two minutes; and this was repeated until 
all of the sulphur had been run into the furzace, after which the air in the tent was 
stirred for five minutes. Left tent on tree for one hour. Tree 10 feet tall. No 
leaves and only a few Iceryx were Killed. 

(121) Run 5 ounces of sulphur into the tent in twenty-five minutes. The furnace 
was fired up after the sulphur had been running into it for five minutes, and this 
was repeated until all of the sulphur had passed into the furnace, after which the 
air in the tent was stirred for five minutes. Left tent on tree one hour. Tree 10 
feet tall. No leaves and only afew Iceryz were killed. 

(122) Run 16 ounces of sulphur into furnace in twenty-five minutes, then stirred 
air in tent for five minutes. The furnace consisted of a piece of terra-cotta pipe, 3 
feet long and 8 inches in diameter ; a hole was made through it near the bottom by 
which to light the charcoal in the furnace, and there were four other holes along 
one side of the furnace for the purpose of firing up the latter, which was accom- 
plished by the use of a Cummings’ blower. The entire furnace was inclosed in a 
sheet iron to which the blower was attached, and a pipe led from the top of the 
furnace into the bottom of the tent ; the sulphur was inserted in a piece of gas-pipe 
that passed to the inside of the furnace. Left tent on tree one hour. Tree 10 feet 
tall. The bisulphide was allowed to pass into the tent of its own accord. No 
leaves and about one-sixth of the Icerys were killed. 

(123) Inserted 1; pounds of sulphur into furnace in forty minutes, inserting much 
of it through the hole in the furnace by which the charcoal is lighted ; stirred air 
in tent almost continuously during the time that the sulphur was being inserted 
into the furnace ; the bisulphide was allowed to pass into the tent of its own accord. 
Left tent on tree one hour and a half’; disconnected furnace from tent half an hour 
before removing the latter from the tree. Leaves slightly injured; only a few 
Icerye were killed. 

(124) Inserted 1} pounds carbonate of ammonium in lower part of furnace in thirty 
minutes, allowing the vapor to pass over the hot charcoal and into the tent of its 
own accord. After inserting the ammonium the air in the tent was stirred for ten 
minutes. Left tent on tree for one hour: disconnected furnace from tent fif- 
teen minutes before removing latter from tree. Tree 10 feet tall. No leaves and 
only a few Iceryze were killed. A whitish deposit remained upon the leaves. 

(125) Inserted 2? pounds of sulphur in lower part of furnace in thirty-five min- 
utes, during which time the air in the tent was stirred almost continuously. Left 
tent on tree one hour; disconnected furnace from tent five minutes before remov- 
ing latter from the tree. Tree i0 feet tall. No leaves and only a few Iceryze were 
killed. 

(126) Inserted in lower part of furnace 3 pounds of sulphur in packages of 8 ounces 
each at intervals of six minutes apart; during this time the air in the tent was 
stirred occasionally. Left tent on tree one hour; disconnected furnace from tent 
five minutes before removing the latter from the tree. Tree 10 feet tall. Leaves 
slightly injured; only a few Iceryz were killed. 

(127) Inserted 5 pounds of sulphur into lower part of furnace in 10-ounce pack- 
ages at intervals of six minutes apart. After the lapse of thirty minutes from start- 
ing the air in the tent was stirred for ten minutes. Left tent on tree for one hour 
and a half; disconnected the furnace from the tent five minutes before removing 
the latter. Tree 10 feet tall. One-third of the leaves and three-fourths of the 
Icerye were killed. : 

(128) Put 3f pounds of refuse tobacco stems on top of the red hot charcoal in the 
furnace and allowed the vapor to pass into the tent for fifteen minutes; then blew 
a blast of air through the furnace for five minutes, without disconnecting the fur- 
nace from the tent, after which the vapor was allowed to pass into the tent of its 
own accord, and the air in the tent was stirred for ten minutes. Left tent on tree 
one hour; disconnected the furnace from the tent five minutes before the latter was 
removed from the tree. Tree 10 feet tall. Leaves uninjured; found no living 
Icerye. 

(129) Inserted 34 pounds of sulphur into lower part of furnace in packages of 102 
ounces each, a package being inserted at the end of every twelve minutes. After 
all of the sulphur had been inserted the air in the tent was stirred for ten minutes. 
Left tent on tree one hour and a half; disconnected furnace from tent five minutes 
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before removing the latter from the tree. Tree 10 feet tall. Leaves uninjured; 
only a few Iceryz were killed. r 

(130) Put 1 pound of the best grade of fused potassium cyanide on top of the red- 
hot charcoal in the furnace and allowed the vapors to pass into the tent. After the 
lapse of ten minutes the air in the tent was stirred for ten minutes. Left tent on 
tree half an hour; disconnected furnace from tent five minutes before removing 
the latter from the tree. Tree 10 feet tall. Neither leaves nor the Iceryze were 
injured. 


INDEX TO EXPERIMENTS. 


Following is an alphabetical list of the substances and combinations used in the 
preceding experiments; the numbers are those of the different experiments. IT 
have prefixed an asterisk (*) to those which proved fatal to at least one-sixth of the 
Icerye: 


Arsenic, waiter, and quicklime, 36. Cyanide of potassium, marble dust, water, and 
Arsenic, caustic soda and water, *15, 16, 24. sulphuric acid, * 104. 

Arsenic, bicarbonate of'soda,and sulphuric acid, 99. | Mercury and nitric acid, *17, *18, 21, 22, 40, 44, 
Arsenic and nitric acid, 34. *49, *51, 


Arsenic, muriatic acid, and quicklime, *60, *66, 97. | Mercury, nitric acid, water, and quicklime, 58, 64. 
Arsenic, muriatic acid, mercury, and quicklime, | Mercury, muriatic acid, arsenic, and quicklime, 


*61, * 65. *61, #65. 
Arsenic, muriatie acid, zinc, and quicklime, * 55. Mereury, muriatic and nitric acid, arsenic, and 
Arsenic, muriatic acid, zine, 42, *47. quicklime, * 57. 
Arsenic, muriatic and nitric acid, mercury, and | Mercuric chloride and nitric acid, * 29. 
quicklime, * 57. Mereuric chloride, nitric acid, and quicklime, 31. 
Arsenic, muriatic and nitric acid, zinc,and quick- | Mercurous ointment and nitrie acid, 32. 
lime, *56. Methy! alcohol and bleaching powder, *67. 


Arsenic, muriatic and nitrie acid, and copper, “48. Methyl aicohol and nitric acid, 69. 

Arsenic, muriatic and nitric acid, and zinc, *43, 45. | Naphthaline and nitric acid, 27. 

Benzine, water, and quicklime, 91. Naphthaline, aleohol, and nitric acid, * 62. 
Benzine and muriatic acid, 39. Naphthaline, alcohol, water, and quicklime, 59. 
Bicarbonate of soda, water, and sulphuricacid,1M1. | Paris green and nitric acid, 10. 

Bicarbonate of soda,arsenic,and sulphuric acid,99. Phosphorus, bromine, and water, *52, *54. 


Bisulphide of carbon, water, and quicklime, 75. Residues and quicklime, * 28, * 30, 33, *35, 88, * 41, 
Bisulphide of carbon and nitric acid, 76. : | #46, *50, * 58, 63, 68, 70, 74, *77, *79, *81, * 83, 85, 
Bisulphide of carbon and muriatic acid, *78, *50. #87, 80, 
Bleaching powder and methyl alcohol, *67. | Sal ammoniac and quicklime, 25, 26. 
Brass and nitric acid, 6, *7, *8, *9, *11, *12, *13. | Strychnine, water, and quicklime, 39: 
Brass, water, and nitric acid, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. | Strychnine and nitric acid, 37. 
Bromine, water, and phosphorus, *52, *54. Sulphur and charcoal, * 110, * 114, * 112, * 113, * 114, 
Carbonate of ammonium and charcoal, 124. 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, * 122, 123, 198, 126, 
Chloroform, water, and quicklime, 88. *127, 129. ; 
Chloroform and muriatie acid, 86. Tin and nitric acid, * 19, 20. 
Copper and nitric acid, *23. Tobacco stems, vaporized, * 128. 
Copper,muriatio and nitric acid, and arsenic, *48. | Tobacco (oil of), water, and quicklime, 72. 
Cyanide of potassium, vaporized, 130. | Tobacco (oil of), water, and nitric acid, 73. 
Cyanide of potassium and water, 84. Tobaceo (oil of), muriatie acid, and quicklime, 71. 
Cyanide of potassium and muriatic acid, * 82. Zine and nitric acid, * 14. 
Cyanide of potassium and sulphuric acid, *92, “94, | Zine, arsenic, and nitric acid, 42, * 47. 

* 105, * 106, * 107, * 108. Zine, arsenic, muriatic acid, and quicklime *55. 


Cyanide of potassium, bicarbonate of soda, water, | Zinc, arsenic, muriatic and nitric acid, * 43, 45. 
and sulphuric acid, * 93, * 95 *96, *98, *100, #102, | Zinc, arsenic, muriatic and nitric acid, and quick- 
* 103, *109, lime, * 56, 7 
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REPORT ON EXPERIMENTS AGAINST SCALE-INSECTS. 
By ALBERT KOEBELE, Special Agent, 
LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 


ALAMEDA, CaAL., December 26, 1887. 
Sik: I herewith submit report of continued experiments with kerosene emulsion 
and resin «ompound upon various scales, plant-lice, etc., made at Alameda during 
1887, according to your instructions. 
Very respectfully, 


Prof. C. V. RILEY, 
U. S. Entomologist. 


ALBERT KOEBELE. 


THE VALUE OF ARSENIC AS AN ADDITION TO THE KEROSENE EMUL- 
SION. 


Tn the main I followed your suggestion while here in April Jast, in preparing the 
kerosene emulsion, viz, to emulsify with resin compound, and use arsenic acid in 
addition. Iam glad that your hopes in this wash are verified. In every instance 
where your proposed arsenic acid was added either to emulsified kerosene or resin 
compound there has been a complete extermination of the scales. 

At first too much of the arsenic acid was used, resulting inmore or less injury to 
trees treated, particularly so in weak washes. 

The best resulis in preparing the emulsion were obtained by taking 1 part of 
the kerosene to 1 part of lukewarm resin compound. Thus I obtained 2 gallons 
of emulsion in less than three minutes that did not show any trace of separation 
before the end of twenty-four hours. The result would have been not quite so 
good if the resin compound had been used hot in emulsifying, and still less so if 
2 parts of kerosene h d been used to 1 of resin compound; but still this last 
will make a very good emulsion if prepared ‘properly, which is easily done. It has 
the good quality of spreading instantly over the leaves if sprayed with diluent, as 
well as do soap washes. None of the experiments made during dry weather with 
this emulsion alone, i. e., without the additional arsenic acid, were appreciably 
effective. The evaporation was very rapid and in ten minutes after application no 
trace of the wash could be seen. 

In addition I include results of various experiments with resin compound, espec- 
ially upon Aphid, which it affects admirably; and, at the same time, a wash can 
be prepared which will destroy all Aphids and not injure the larvee of Syrphus flies 
nor prevent the parasites from hatching from the infegted Aphids. 


Experiment 158.*—Pure kerosene. 


Pure kerosene on Aspidiotus rapax on Pear. Applied with rag February 22, on 
small and sickly tree, with only one living branch. February 27 a heavy shower 
washed off a number of scales which were loosening. May 5, all the dormant buds 
starting out, trees growing vigorously ; not a living scale could be found. 


Experiment 165.—Kerosene emulsion. 


Prepared of half Inkewarm resin compound} and half kerosene; worked far two 
minutes with pump. This formed agood emulsion. In twenty-four hours oil began 
to appear on top, and on the fifth day three-eights of an inch of oil had collected 
on top, in bottle with 4 inches of emulsion reserved. 

Emulsion, 1 part; water, 10 parts. Applied July 27, on Aspidiotus rapax on Pear. 
Cloudy day and a little rain the following night. Examined August 1 and 19; no 
appreciable result; only small part of young scales were destroyed; new scales form- 
ing numerously. 


*The numbering of these experiments is consecutive with the series published in 
the annual report for 1886, pp. 560 to 572. 

+ Dissolve 8 pounds of sal soda and 4 pounds of resin in 3 pints of water above 
fire; when properly dissolved add water slowly, while boiling, to make 36 pints 
of compound, 
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Eaperiment 166.—Kerosene emulsion 165. 


One part emulsion to 20 parts of water. Applied July 27. Destroyed but few of 
the young scales; tree full of newly-formed scales August 19. 


Eaperiment 167.—Kerosene emulsion. 


Made of kerosene, 2 parts; resin compound, 1 part. Prepared cold by working 
with pump for 2 minutes. This will make a good emulsion, but separates sooner 
than 165. 

One part of the emulsion to 8 parts of water were applied August 4 on lemon 
tree full of Lecanium hesperidum. About three-fourths of the scales were destroyed, 
and they were soon on the increase again. 


Experiment 169.—Kerosene emulsion 167. 


One part of the emulsion to 5 parts of water. Applied August 27, on Aspidiotus 
sp., on Currant, A. rapaxw and Mytilaspis pomorum on Apple, which was also badly 
infested with Wooly Aphis (Schizoneura lanigera) and Red Spider. This destroyed 
only about half of the scales on Currant (which are exceedingly hard to kill), and 
where well protected the effects were not visible. Result on A. rapax on Apple 
much better, but not all died. Of Mf. pomoruwm only young scales were destroyed. 
Wooly Aphis and Red Spicer were killed, but the eggs of the latter were not affected. 
Not the slightest injury to plants visible. 


Experiment 170.—Kerosene emulsion 167. 


One part of the emulsion to 10 parts of water. Applied August 27, on Aspidiotus 
sp., on Currant, A rapax on Apple and Cherry. 

September 1, about one-third of the scales dead on Currant; found many dead 
young and eggs under mother scales; plant full of newly-hatched young. Of A. 
rapax, on Apple and Cherry, all scales dead except an occasional one under mother 
scale; a few gravid females living. October 7, only a small number of scales living 
on Apple and Cherry, but numerous on Currant. Plant not at all injured. 


Experiment 171.—Kerosene emulsion 167. 


Emulsion, 1 pari; water, 15 parts. Applied August 27, on Aspidiotus sp., on Cur- 

rant and A. rapax on Cherry. This scarcely affected the scaies. 
Experiment 172.—Kerosene emulsion 165. 

Emulsion, 1 part; water,4 parts. Applied August 27, on Aspidiotus sp., on Cur- 
rant and A. rapax on Plum in bearing. September 1, about four-fifths of the scales 
on Currant dead, and none living could be found on Plum. Plants show no trace 
of wash. October 7, scales on Currant increasing; found one living on upper branch 
of Plum. November 28, scales very numerous on Currant again. 


Faperiment 173.—Kerosene emulsion 165. 


Emulsion, 1 part; water, 9 parts. Applied August 27, on Aspidiotus sp., on Cur- 
rant, and A. rapax on Peach. September 1, scales and eggs, where not weil pro- 
tected, all dead on Currant; on Peach about four-fifths destroyed. This tree was 
covered with red spiders, nearly all of which were destroyed by this wash. Oc- 
tober 7, scales increasing on both plants. November 28, scales numerous again, but 
more so on Currant. 


Experiment 174.—Kerosene emulsion 165. 


Emulsion, 1 part; water, 12 parts. Applied August 27, on Aspidiotus sp.,on Cur- 
rant. The result was nearly as good as in 178. 


Eaperiment 188.—Kerosene emulsion 167. 


This emulsion was prepared with -hot resin compound and could not be united 
properly ; part of freeoil floating on top. One-half emulsion to one-half water. 
Applied September 13, on a strong young apple tree in bearing ; also on Cherry. 
September 21, allthe fruit on Apple spotted; leaves on sunny side partly burned; 
eggs of M. pomorum not affected, nor eggs of red spider; tips of leaves on Cherry 
black on south side; otherwise no injury to this tree. October 7, apple tree in 
good condition; some of the leaves on south side partly dry; wash on Cherry not 
visible; no injury was done here. November 22, apple tree had made few new 
growths on one branch and had bloomed on this part; eggs of MZ. pomorwm not yet 
hatched; allin good condition. 
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"Experiment 177.—Kerosene emulsion 167 with arsenic, of which 1 pound in 55 gal- 
We ‘ 
ad lons wash, 


¢ Sh One-half pound of arsenic and one-half pound sal soda boiled in one-half gallon 
water until dissolved, and this diluted in 20 pints of water. 


Experintent 178.—Kerosene erin 167 pte arsenic, of which 1 pound in 55 gal- 
; " ons wash. 


“Emulsion, 1 part; water, 15 parts. Applied August 50, on A. rapax on Pear. 
September 1, leaves spotted, turning brown. September 7, all leavesdead and dry; 
_ bark not injured except on few smallest twigs; scales all killed. October 7, tree 
bringing forth new shoots all over; some in blossom; allbuds not dead growing. 
' November 22,new shoots of 8 inches in length had formed; fruit did not set; tree 
in good condition : still growing. December 17, tree fresh and green; no scales 
whatever. 


Eaperiment 179.—Kerosene emulsion 167 bees arsenic, of which 1 pound to 524 gal- 
lons wash. 


“Emulsion, 1 part; water, 20 parts. Applied August 30, on Aspidiotus «p., on Car- 
rant,and A, rapawon Cherry. September 7, leaves nearly dry and falling off; scales 
appear to be dead, but still have their naturalcoior. October 7, all scales and eggs 
dead; young shoots forming on Currant. November 22,currant plant still grow- 
ing; some blossoms and young fruit; no scales. December 17, no scales; a few of. 
_the berries have become mature, but are small. 


‘Experiment 180.—Kerosene emulsion ma arsenic, of which 1 pound to 55 gallons 
Wash. 


Emulsion, 1 part; water, 2 parts. Applied August 30, on Aspidiotus sp., on Cur- 
rant, A. rapax and M. pomorum on Apple. September 7, scales on Currant, where 
in thick layers, not all dead; a few eggs and newly-hatched, young found; A. rapax 
on Apple not all dead; gravid females and eggs of M. pomorum not affected; leaves 
of Apple dry and those on Currant nearly s6. October 7, scales on Currant all dry; 
plant growing; A. rapax on Apple all dead; eggs of M. pomorum in good condition, 

_ November 22, no living scales on Currant, this still growing; eggs of M. pomorum 
_ still intact. 


Experiment 181.—Kerosene emulsion 165 with arsenic, of which 1 pound in 55 gal- 
R lons wash. 


Emulsion, 1 part ; water, 15 parts. Applied August 30, on Aspidiotus on Cur- 
_Yant. September 7, leaves of plant all dry ; a few of the scales still living; also 
eggs and newly-hatched young found. October 7, all scales dead; plant in good 

condition. November 22, no living scales can be found. December 17, no living 
scales on plant. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH RESIN COMPOUND AND ARSENIC. 


Experiment 185.—Resin compound and arsenic, of which 1 pound in 85 gallons wash. 


Compound, 1 part; water, 16 parts. Applied September 2, on Lecanium hes- 
peridum on Orange.* September 7, most of the young and tender shoots de- 
stroyed ; a few leaves falling ; scales appear to be dead. September 13, scales all 
dead ; leaves still falling, only few remaining on tree. November 22, no living 
scales ; tree growing ; fall of young shoots, but very few of the old leaves remain- 
ing. | December 17, found four young scales, which evidently have come from 
neighboring trees ; tree in good condition again ; still growing. 


Experiment 185.—Resin compound and arsenic, of which 1 pound in 90 gallons wash. 


_ Compound, 1 part; water, 8 parts. Applied September 2, on L. hesperidum on 
Orange. September 7, scales dead; found a few living young under mother 
scale ; a few leaves falling. September 13, all scalesdead; about half of the leaves 
have fallen. October 7, no living scales. November 22, about one-third of the 


_ leaves remaining ; tree otherwise in good condition. December 17, tree in good 
condition ; no living scales. 


* All orange’trees experimented on were in poor condition, received no water dur- 
ing summer, and leaves were curled. 
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Experiment 187.—Resin compound and arsenic, of which 1 
Fea wash. 


Compound, 1 part ; water, 4 parts. Applied September 2, on L. hesperidum on» 
Orange. .September 7, scales ail dead. September 138, no living scales; about 


one-fourth of the leaveshavefallen. October 7, tree in good condition ; not injured ha’. 
beyond the loss of a few leaves ; all scales, lichens, and fungus destroyed. No- ae 

_ vember 22, tree in very good condition ; no living scales. ee 
whieh ss 

Experiment 189.—Resin compound and arsenic, of which 1 pound in 170 gallons— ~ 


on Pear (Experiment 160). Rain fell for two days following, and the result, per- 


\ 


wash. 


Compound, | part; water, 16 parts. Applied September 13, on L. hesperidum 
on Orange. October 7, many scales still living; nearly half of the leaves have 
fallen. November 22, all scales dead; tree in good condition. December 17,no ~— 
living scales on tree. 4 ere: 
Experiment 190.—Resin compound and arsenic, of which 1 pound in 300 gallons 

wash. ‘ 


Compound, 1 part; water, 4 parts. Applied September 18, on L. hesperidum 
on Orange. September 21, scales nearly all dry ; no leaves whatever have fallen, 
October 7, scales all dried up; no leaves have fallen. November 22, no scales on i 
tree, which is in very good condition. ; 

EXPERIMENTS WITH RESIN COMPOUND. : ¥ 

The strongest application of this was made on Pear and Plum, infested with 4. _ 
rapax, August 27; three parts of the compound to four of water (Experiment _ 
176). September 7, all traces of wash had disappeared, not injuring the foliage of 
‘Plum. The leaves of Pear were very brittle for the first few days, and some tips 
of older leaves turned black, but none came off, and otherwise no injury was done. 
An occasional living scale was found October 7. : 

One part of the compound to two of water. Applied February 28, on A. rapax 
haps, was not as good as it would otherwise have been. <A careful examination on 
March 8 showed that a large part of the eggs had been destroyed, also all the young ~ 
and many ofthe older scales. On this tree they did not increase, and November 21 
hardly any living scales could be found. Other experiments were made of the 
same strength, on Aspidiotus sp., on Currant and A. rapax on Pear, August 27 
(Experiment 175). All but a few gravid females were dest oyed on Pear, and very — 
few remained on such places where they had been in thick layers on Currant. | 
October7 afew young scales were found on both plants ; but hardly any were living 
November 22. "The wash disappeared in ten days, leaving the trees in good condi- 
tion ; no leaves fell. yl 

Three parts of compound to eight of water was applied on Orange, thickly in- 
fested with Lecanium hesperidum, September 2 (Experiment 184). In five days 
after appiication no living scales could be found, and none on November 22, The - 
tree was not at all affected by the wash. 

One part of compound to four of water applied on Pear, with A. rapaa, February — 
28 (Experiment 159), destroyed all the smaller and part of the older scales, but none 
after the scales were increasing again. The same strength was also applied on 
Diaspis rosce on Rose, March 8 (Experiment 62). This effectively cleared the plant 
of scales. And again, on L. hesperidum on Orange, September 2 (Experiment 183), 
All scales were dead September 7, and none living could be found November 22. 

One part of compound to eight of water, on L. hesperidwim on Orange, September 
2 (Experiment 182), destroyed nearly all scales, but many living young were found 
under mother scales September 7; only very few living scales were found on trees — 
September 13 and October 7; but on November 22 the tree was covered with scales 
again. ! ; ie 

Other experiments of this strength were made and may be worthy of mention. 
On L. olee on Orange and on several peach trees in full blossom, infested with the 
Lecanium, bred from Oak (Q. agrifolia): here also many of the scales ‘survived; , 
the trees subsequently were loaded with fruit, as well as those not treated.) | im: 


| 


EXPERIMENTS ON APHIDID WITH RESIN COMPOUND. 


The Wooly Aphis (Schizoneura lanigera), the Cabbage Aphis (Aphis brassice), the 
Plum Aphis (Aphis pruni), and Aphis on Rose (Siphonophora rose). Two experi-__ 
ments were made at Berkeley on the Wooly Aphis, in conjunction with Messrs. Klee 
and McLennan, Oneand three parts of the compound were used to eight of water. 
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_ Owing to imperfect spraying only the iast did effective work. The leaves of the 


_~ trees were falling at the time of spraying, and the effect of the solution, especially on 
_. tree where three to eight parts of wash were applied, was very noticeable, as the first 
-. tree lost about half, while the second lost nearly all its leaves. On my visit to the 


place a month later, however, there was little difference in the trees treated and _ 

others infested with Wooly Aphis, for these also began to lose their leaves about 

two weeks after, as I was informed by Mr. McLennan, the gardener, who is a very 

careful observer. Mr. Klee recommends this wash in the proportion of 1} pints 

compound to one gallon water.* 

_ [have made numerous other experiments and always had complete success in kill- 
' ing this insect with one part compound to eight parts of water. With this proportion 
’ also those on root which were reached were killed. I would recommend the same, 


- . 4, @., one part of the compound to six parts of water,on Wooly Aphis. On the other 


J 


‘hand, the Plum Aphis, Cabbage Aphis, etc., are much easier to kill; only one part 

_.of compound to eight of water was used in experiment at Berkeley (August 10) on * 
Plum Aphis, and none were living on examination August 17. Atthis strength the 

- ‘Aphis will die instantly and will not even beable to move alegif once wet. I have 
killed them successfully even with a wash as low as one part of the compoun: to 
sixteen parts of water; and would recommend one part of the compound to twelve 

‘ parts of, water, for Plum Aphis, Aphis on Rose, etc. At this strength it may be 
safely used on any garden and even on the most tender hot-house plants, without 
the slightest injury to plants themselves. It should be used somewhat stronger on 
the Cabbage Aphis. One part of the compound to eight parts of water will be found 
effectual. At this strength it was found that the larvze of Syrphus flies were not in- 

_jured by wash, nor were the parasites which infested the Aphis in any way affected, 

providing the skin of the Aphis was dry when sprayed. 

A lot of House Flies (Musca domestica) which had concentrated out of doors were 
sprayed with this solution and died almost instantly. A large Flesh Fly (Sarco- 
phaga) thrown into a weak solution (1 to 16), taken out and set on board, never 

- moved its legs again. Fifteen minutes later, slight convulsive movements were 
noticed on under side of body, and soon after all life was extinct. A Codling Moth 
(Carpocapsa pomonella), sprayed with a solution of 1 to 8, was dead in nine minutes. 
Cut Worms (larvee of Agrotis saucia), dipped in this mixture were not affected. 

It will be of interest to note that while in Los Angeles in April, 1887, the follow- 
ing labels on trees treated for Red Scale (A. aurantii) were still present : ‘* Experi- 
ments with resin soap 127, 147, and 149.” 4 Ali these trees were free from Red 

Scale and L. ole, but full of Icerya. ‘‘ Experiments with resin compound 133 and 
156.” No Red Séales could be found on these trees, but ZL. olecee was numerous on 
tree of experiment 133. Both trees were badly infested with Icerya. 


- REPORT ON THE SEASON’S OBSERVATIONS, AND ESPECIALLY UPON 
CORN INSECTS. 


By F. M. Wexster, Special Agent. 


La Fayerre. Inp., November 1, 1887, 
Sir: I herewith transmit my annual report for the year 1887 of work and observa- 
tions made under your direction. 
Stationed in the Southern States during spring and much of the summer, work- 


_. ing under your direction, and upon an entirely different class of insects from those 


affecting field crops, has prevented me from accomplishing much in the way of in- 
vestigating the habits of such species as affect our cereal grains. For this reason, I 
have brought together the results of a considerable number of observations in vari- 
ous parts of the West and Southwest relating to insects affecting Indian corn. 

Under head of ‘‘Memoranda” I have included a number of facts obtained, which, 
though not properly coming under the head of corn insects, are considered of 
sufficient value to warrant publication. : 

Books and collections of insects having been inaccessible to me much of the 
time, I have in such cases relied upon yourself and assistants for determination of 
species, without regard to my own ability to determine them myself. 

Respectfully, 


Dr. C. V. RILEY, 
U. S.. Entomologist. 


"Pacific Rural Press, December 17, 1887, p. 488. 
{ See Rep. Entom. Dept. Agr., 1886, pp. 571, 572, 


F. M. WEBSTER. 


_ they were working considerable mischief by killing the young plants. As observed. 
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TEE TWELVE-SPOTTED DIABROTICA, ; ve 


(Diabrotica 12-punctata.) : Rae: 
“While in the South during the spring of 1886 we frequently heard of fields of. 

young corn being seriously injured, during some seasons, by a small white worm 
which attacked the roots, usually during April. From the description givenusof  ° » 
the pest and its manner of attacking the plants, we iirst thought it might be the_ 
larva of D. longicornis, as the habitat of that species is known to extend south- 
ward to Centrai America. ; 
On April 12 of the present year we were enabled to solve the problem by finding 
considerable numbers of these larvee in a field of corn in Tensas Parish, La., where - 


by us, their mode of attack differed from that of their northern congener in that "4 
they did not appear to attack the fibrous roots or bury themselves in longitudinal fe 
channels excavated in the larger roots. On the contrary, they burrowed directly 
into the plants at or near the upper whorl of roots, which almost invariably resulted — 
in the death of the plant. These larva: were much more active than those of 
longicornis, and on being disturbed would make their way out of their burrows and 
attempt to escape by crawling slowly into crevices in the soil, or if it were finely 
pulverized they would work their way down into it out of sight. Often several 
individuals, varying greatly in size, would be found about a single plant. On the 
20th of same month, in another field, we found the laryve much more numerous 
and the crop injured fully 75 per cent. Plants here, 6 to 8 inches high, were wither- 


ing up and discoloring. Both of these fields had produced cotton the preceding year. —_- 


The adult beetles were frequently seen before we observed the larvee, but they ’ 
were not abundant about the plants in the cornfields, being usually on the yellow ~ 
blossoms of a species of Aster which springs up in cultivated grounds early in the 
spring in great abundance. No pup were found, although careful search was 
made for them. We have elsewhere shown that the adult insect attacks leaves -of 
young corn in Indiana.* is 


THE CORN PLANT-LOUSE. 
(Riopalosiphum maidis.) 


So far as we are aware, this species is not recorded as injuring corn inany of the 
Gulf States. Considerable damage, however, is done by the root form in both 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and we observed the aérial form also in great abundance 
during June and July of the present year in both of these States. 

im October, 1885, we transferred some volunteer plants of corn from the field of 
fall wheat, where they grew, to some breeding-cages. The plants were thickly 
populated with winged femaies, and these were carefully secured with the plants, 
both being subjected to the same conditions which would have aflueneeen them 
had they remained in the field, except that the ants in attendance were excluded. 
On May 8, 1886, corn was planted in these cages and grew therein tll after the 
15th of June without a single individual of either root or aérial form being on or 
about the plants, and they were then thrown out. 

In the meantime corn had been planted indoors in pots, and on June 24 these were 
placed in a field where serious injury was being done by the rcot form of the Corn: 
Aphis. The pots were buried in the earth between the rows until the soil within 
was ona level with, and not obstructed in the least by, the tops of the pots, from the 
surface of the ground. Several hills seriously infested. were puiled up in the vicinity 


of these pots, thereby exposing both roots and plant-lice to the sun. 


The next day the ants were burrowing about the plants in the pots, and a few 
days later the roots were well stocked with lice, many of them being full-grown. 
Besides this we had observed ants with lice in their mouths overa yard distant from 
the hills which had been pulled up, thereby indicating that the bereft were supplied 
with homes on the neighboring hills as well as on the potted plants. 

Grasses and other plants were examined during the autumn, but no distinguish- , 
able corn-plant lice were obtainable. 

The present season we were absent from home from the middle of March until 
after the 20th of May. On the 27th of this month, however, we found winged, 
viviparous females on the roots of corn in a field planted on the 18th instant. A 
thorough search revealed the fact that the wingless lice weve all very small. A 
heavy rain had’fallen on the 23d, and it was only -vhere fresh mounds thrown up 


*TIndiana Agricultural Report, 1885, p. 198. 
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by ants were observed that the roots were found tenanted, thus indicating, as did 
_ the sizeof the young lice, that these winged females had appeared on the roots 
“within the preceding four days. The most careful search failed to reveal the origin 
_of these winged lice, as no ants were observed transporting them about, although - 
the latter were very busily engaged in running up and down over the young corn. 
If. however, a louse were placed on the corn, it was soon found and at once trans- 
ported to a gallery about a hill of corn. The winged femaies were not always on 
the roots of the corn, by any means, but often on the stem, and in one instance a 
female was observed on a root of grass (Setaria glauca) giving birth to her young. 
Even in this case she was in a gallery surrounded by ants, who doubtless removed 
sher progeny to other quarters, 
_ These observations ied me to conclude that the Corn Plant-louse does not live over 
winter in the fields, nor are the eggs deposited about the corn in the fall, but that 
‘they are deposited about the roots of some other plant, most likely one of tho 
grasses. These eggs develop a wingless brood, probably, from which the winged 
females which first appear in the corn-fields originate. These in turn throw off a 
Wingless brood, and these again a winged brood, thus alternating from one to the 
other. Also that ants, of which three species attend these plant-lice, viz, Lasius 
flavus, Formica schaufussii, and F. fusca, are not in the least responsible for their 
distribution over the fields, although the protection which they afford them greatly 
increases their numbers and the amount of injury done in the corn-fields. 

During June, 1886, a number of experiments were made to test the immediate ~ 
effect of fertilizers, including salt, upon the lice, and also to learn if the ants could 
be induced thereby to abandon or remove their favorites to other plants. 

The substances used were two comimercial fertilizers, Bunner bone dust and bone 
guano, barn-yard manure, and common salt. A double experiment was made with . 
each. The first two substances were applied (1) by scattering a table-spoonful on the 
surface of the ground about the plant and sprinkling with water sufficient to at once 
wash it into the soil, and (2) by drawing the earth away from the roots, scattering 
the same amount of fertilizer about the roots, then replacing the earth and sprink- 
ling the surface less thoroughly than with the first. The barn-yard manure was 

_ well-rotted and a quantity sufficient to fill a pint measure was used in the same way. 
The salt was used like the manufactured fertilizers. 

The result, a week after, was that the lice were still about the roots.in every case, 
and except where salt was used, they were found in the midst of the substances ap- 
plied. The salt only drove them from one portion of the roots to another. Sand 
dampened with kerosene was applied in the same way, the surface application hay- 
ing no effect, while that placed about the roots had the same effect as the salt. 

That proper fertilizers applied to the soil are a general preventive was clearly 
proven by the appearance of the crop on a series of eighteen plots, on the University 
farm. These plots were located side by side and numbered 1 to 18. Ail had pro- 
duced corn for the six previous crops, those plots of even numbers not having been 
fertilized during that time. Plots 1, 7, 13 had, three and again two years previous, 
received applications of gas-lime; plots 3, 9, 15 had received applications of super-- 
phosphates during the same years, while plots 5, 11, 17 had received similar treat- 
ment with barn-yard manure. ‘The result, up to July, 1886, was that the corn on 
all plots except those fertilized by barn-yard manure was small and uneven in 
growth, while on plots 5, 11, 17 the plants were fully a third larger, more thrifty, 
and far less uneven in height. In fact, these plots could be distinguished from any 
of the others at a distance from the field. It was unfortunate that the experiments 
being carried on forbade any examinations of the roots, in order to estimate the 

relative number of plani-lice inhabiting each series of piots. 


CORN BILL-BUGS. 
(Sphencphorus sculptilis.) 


On June 9 of present year, J. B. Lutz, of Wea, Tippecanoe County, Ind., in- 
formed us that ants were destroying his corn ; that he had planted one of his fields 
three times, and each time the corn had been destroyed after it came up. Feeling 
certain our friend was laboring under a mistake, we visited his field on the 13th 
instant and found the depredator to be an old offender, but with few exceptions it 
had noi been observed injuring corn in the Western States. Hence it was to usa 
rather unexpected appearance here in Indiana. 

We found quite a number of the beetles engaged in puncturing the plants just 
below the surface of the ground. The result of this puncture was not, in all cases, 
the destroying of the plant, although practically the outcome, so far as the crop was 
concerned, was the same, for instead of a single stalk many laterals or suckers were 


pds 


- put forth from the same roots, and often one sheath. covering all at base. _ 


fied, while the leaves were riddied with holes arranged transversely across the ° ~ 
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base of this mass of suckers had the appearance of having been wounded and seari- — 


leaf from the puncture of the insect before the leaf had become unrolled. Besides, 
the leaves were ragged and gnarled, and often aborted. eat 
We had observed the same feature in a corn-field in Tensas Parish, La.,in April, _ 


wan 


but'in that instance had supposed that the abnormal growth was due to the work 
of the larve of Diabrotica. This, indeed, might have been the case, as both punc-- = 
ture the stem at nearly the same place. Since observing the same feature in Mr. fi 


Lutz’s field, we are inclined to suspect that some species of Sphenophorus might 
have been at work in the Louisiana field before we saw it, although we found none, 
of the adults there. Still, D. 12-panctata is very common in the Northern States, 
and it will not be surprising if we hear of its work before long. 3 Seg 

We found no larvee or pups in Mr. Lutz’s field, and as we soon afterwards re- 
turned to the South, had no opportunity of again examining it. Hither through 
the effect of the beetles or dry weather, or both, the crop proved a failure. Only ' 
the low portion of the field, which comprised about 20 acres, was affected by Sphen- 
ophorus, the higher parts being uninjured. 


MYOCHROUS DENTICOLLIS. 


The adult beetles were observed in considerable numbers in fields of young corn — 
in Louisiana during April of the present year. They were found in the soil about _ 
the stems of the plants, at or near the surface of the ground, and attack the young _ 
corn by gnawing the outside of the stems, but not, so far as we observed, cutting 
them off or climbing over the leaves. No serious injury was noticed, but the spe- 
cies is a common one, both North and South, although we had never observed it in 
corn-fields before. i 


FLEA-BEETLES. 
(Chelocnema conjinis and Psylliodes interstitialis.) . 7 


The first of these species was observed in Tensas Parish, La., early in April of the 
present year, where the adults were engaged in eating out the parenchyma from 
the young corn leaves, appearing to injure the plants considerably, although not 
permanently. During August these beetles affected young wheat at La Fayette, 
Ind., in a similar manner. 

On June 21 both of these species were observed on corn in Pike County, Ind., in © 
great numbers, the Psylliodes predominating. Here the Choetocnema followed the 
same method of attack on the leaves of the plants, but did not appear to select 
either the smaller or younger plants nor the more tender foliage, but was, if any- 


* thing, more abundant on the lower than the upper leaves. ¢ 


The Psylliedes worked in precisely the same manner, and on the lower leaves. 
almost exclusively. These did not eat holes in the leaves at all, but seemed to | 
gnaw out the parenchyma from beneath, leaving the upper epidermis and the 
longitudinal veins intact. Had the beetles desired more tender food, it could have 
been found in a small plot of much later corn only a few yards distant. ‘This, 
however, was less affected than the larger. Elsewhere in the fields, we found 
them working on the leaves of Panic grass (Panicum crusgalli) in exactly the same 
manner. 


THE GREASY CUT-WORM. 


(Agrotis ypsilon.) 
This was several times observed attacking corn in Louisiana; in one instance a’ ~ 
stalk fully 10 inches high had been eaten into near the surface of the ground and > 
destroyed. 
Planters living in the low districts say that this or a similar species is very much 
more destructive just after an inundation. 


ANTS. 
(Prenolepis nitens.) 
Various species of ants may be observed during autumn about the ears of wnripe 


corn, especially if the kernels near the tip of the ears have been partly eaten by — 
other insects or by birds. At La Fayette, Ind., during September, 1886, we several 
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-_ times observed this species infesting the ears- of corn, under circumstances which 


_~ left no doubt as to their vegetal habits. The silk of the ears of corn where they 


. 


were busily engaged was undisturbea, but down among its meshes were numbers 
of freshly-eaten kernels, and nothing but these ants in or about the ear, while the 
ants were very abundant, 


| Another species, Formica schaufussii, has been observed by us to eat kernels of 


seed wheat which had not been*sufficiently covered after being sown in the field. 
DRASTERIUS DORSALIS (?). 


‘La-ve! which are supposed to be those of this species, as it is the only one of the 
genus common in Indiana and Illinois, have twice been surprised by me about 
La Fayette, under circumstances which lead to the suspicion that they attack corn. 
Although, as stated in report of last year, we have observed them in the vicinity of 
La Fayette attacking other larvee, and other members of the genus are known to 
be carnivorous in the larval stage,* yet we have found them with their heads in- 
serted in the stems of young corn, with no object about which could have induce i 
them to do so if in search of animal food. These larvee were very abundant in Mr. 
Lutz’s field, previously mentioned us attacked by Sphenophorus. 


CHINCH BUGS, 


(Blissus leucopterus.) 


These were observed in considerable numbers during March, i887, in Tensas Parish, 
La., about young corn, pairing and ovipositing as in more northern localities later 
‘in spring. We are informed that considerable damage was sometimes done by the 
young bugs to the young plants. This rather contradicts the theory often expressed 
- by northern farmers, viz, that certain crops, including Spring Wheat, are the cause 
of their abundance. In the locality where we observed them the only small grain 
sown-is an occasional patch of Fall Oats, grown for fodder, and an occasional but 
equally small field of Millet. 


CORTICARIA PUMILA. 


‘ 
~ Found in abundance on the tips of ears of young corn, feeding upon the kernels 
during August and September, in the vicinity of La Fayette, Ind. 


CALATHUS GREGARIUS (SAY) + VERSUS THE COLORADO POTATO-BEETLE., 


On June 7 of present year Mr. Charles E. Lutz, of Wea, Tippecanoe County, Ind., 
‘sent us examples of the adult Calathus, asking what they were, and stating that 
they were engaged in the destruction of the eggs of Doryphora 10-lineata. In proof 
of this he had placed quite a number of these eggs in the box with his specimens. 
On opening the box, however, a few hours later we were unable to find a single 
egg, although there was ample proof that there had been many on the leaves in- 
closed. Mr. Lutz further stated: that where these Calathus were abundant there 
were no larvze of the Doryphora, while where there was a lack of the former the 
eggs and larvee of the latter were very abundant. He had placed eggs where the 
Nea could find them, and observed them devour these and also attack the young 
arvee. 

June 13,1 visited the location and found exactly the same state of affairs as above 
indicated. Ina small field, near the barn and out-buildings where the domestic 
fowls had had full range, the Doryphora was very abundant in all stages. There 


_ were here but few Calathus, they doubtless having been destroyed by the fowls. 


Buta mile away, in a field of 4 acres, the case was entirely different. Here there were 
no eggs or larvz to be found, although the adult Doryphora was common enough. 
In fact, far more damage had been done by the adult Systena blanda, Melsh., and 
to a less degree by S. frontalis, Fab. Great numbers of the Calathus were hiding 
in the vicinity under clods about the plants, and I was informed that they were 


. Observed roving about over these plants during the cool of the day. There was 


hardly a trace of the destructive propensities of the arch enemy of the potato 
‘throughout the whole field, although it had not been treated with any insecticide 
for several weeks. 


*Am. Ent., vol. 3, 1880, p. 247. 
_+ A short notice of this insect and its habits was published in the Indiana Farmer 
of July 30, 1887.—F. M. W. 
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. « .,Under date 6f take 12, Mr. Lutz ag. ain wrote me as follows: aes : gs. 

Ws . “Tn regard to the’ *Calathus gregartus my observations have shown me that he is 
 -a great lover of the eggs of the Colorado Beetle. = 4%, 
/ *Ynoticed that when one was seen wandering around over the potato slaaee i. a “Ate 
bunch of eggs were to be placed in his way he would stop and devour them, and a 
was not easily driven awa hy 
** Again, I selected an equal number of hills, one-half of which had no beetles j 
, under them, while the other haif had. I placed eggs on the hills, and in the morn- ~ 
R ing the eggs were all eaten where there were beetles, while the others were undis- . 

turbed. The next evening I placed beetles under the other Inlls, and in the morn- — 
ing the eggs were gone. ae 
~ “T had no slugs on my Meee until the last week in June, when the Calathus  __ 
began to disappear. In a few days after they disappeared the slugs came so fasit es 

that it became necessary to apply Paris green.’ hs 

This species of Calatius we have found very common in Iinois and Indiana, and — 

less common in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Dr. Le Conte (Proe. Ac. 


gente Phila., 1854, p. 36) gives its habitat as ‘‘N. Y. to Fla., Texas.” ve 
A NEW ENEMY TO THE BEAN AND COW-PEA. 6.7 ee 


Ms While in Louisiana, in April of the present year, I observed adult beetles of the. 

, species Cerotoma ‘s unmined, Fab., infesting bean-plants in garJens, where they de- 
stroyed the plants | oy first eating holes in the leaves and later eating out the whole — 
leaf between the larger vems. They were also cbserved to attack the Cow-peain ~~ 
great numbers, in the fields, after the same manner. F es 

On June 22, while visiting Hon. Samuel Hargrove, at Pr inceton, Gibson County,” 
Ind,, we again caught the same species in the act of destroying beans in the same 
manner as I had observed them earlier in the season in the South. * 

2 The species is common but not abundant in the West, from Minnesota south- — 
ward; being more abundant in Louisiana than in Indiana or Hlinois. Some spec- 5 
imens from Minnesota and New York are almost wholly of a clay-yellow color. 
To the Cow-pea this may prove a formidable enemy, especially in the South, and the 
beetles may easily be confounded with Diabrotica 12-punctata by the unobserving. >> 


THE STRAWBERRY SAW-FLY. E 


(Empiytus maculatus, Nort.) ra 


“ 


Dr. Riley has elsewhere stated* that this insect was double-brooded, the adults 
from the first brood of larvae appearing in late June and early July. These adults 

~ at once ovipositing, give origin toa second brood of larvae, which enter the ground 
in August and remain in their cocoons until the following April, when they pupate, 
and from these the progenitors of the first brood of larvae emerge. 

From the “ae that the first brood of larva: mature simultaneously with the 
ripening of the fruit, thereby precluding the possibility of destroying them by - 
arsenical se sagas: much interest has been centered in this second brood of larve, \ 
which, appearing after the fruit was gathered, would give the fruit-grower an 
opportunity of adepting those measures of destroying them which were previously s 
inapplicable. ‘ 

During the twenty years which haye elapsed since the life history of the species 
was first made known no one has noticed a second brood, although some careful. 
observers have attempted to do so. 

Prof. William Saunders states that on July 8, 1873, larvae, some of them half-grown 
and others full-grown, were brought to him from a garden near London, Ontario, 
A number of these larvee were place -d in flower-pots containing earth and leaves, 
such as were full-grown disappearing in the earth atonce. On Jt uly 23 an examina-~ 
tion showed these larvz in their cocoons unchanged, except by being contracted i in 
length. + 
Later Prof. S. A. Forbes states that larvze fully matured were placed in a breeding 
cage at Normal, Ill.,on June 21, 1884, and soon entered the earth therein. On July : 
19 these larvze were contracted in length, but had not pupated. On September LA 
and again on November 24, they were es <amined and found practically unchanged, ; 
and tlre adults finally emerged May 14, 1885.{ These last studies seemed to settle 
the matter of broods, so far as it was possible to do so with artificial environments. 
‘ On October 5, 1887, in the fields of Mr. J. C. Stevens, near Richmond, Wayne 
County, Ind., we were not a little surprised to find larve of this species, varying 


*Prairie Farmer, May 25, 1867 * Ninth Report Ins. Mo., p. 27, 1877. 


+ Fourth Report Ent. Soc. Ontario, 1873, p. 18. ; 
¢ Fourth Report State Ent. Lll., 1884, p. 77. Shae 
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from two-thirds grown to nearly full-grown, feeding upon strawberry plants, not 


- single, but by hundreds. So abundant were they, in fact, that by remaining sta- 


‘tionary we coul1 count them by dozens on the leaves abeut us, and we advised Mr. 
Stevens to sprinkle the infested fields with Paris green and water as a protection 


. -against them next year. 


‘The question as to what brood these larvee belonged is a perplexingone. Assuredly 
_they were not of the first, and the main point to decide is, were they the delayed 
second brood or were they a third brood. We confess being unable to decide the 
matter. 
Below is given a tabular statement of the conditions most likely to influence the 


' species during the time intervening between February 28 and September 30, although 


it seems hardly probable that meteorological influences could have caused any ma- 
terial change in the time of appearance of the first brood of larve : 


Mean monthly temperature, variation of the same, and monthly rainfall at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Lat. 39.51 N. ; elevation, 969 feet above the sea. 


1887. 

ee | 

| Mar. | Apr. May. | June July. | Aug Sept. 
: | : 

Mean temperature................. degrees..| &7.3 | 50.2 68.5 72.7 | §3.3 f1.1-| 64.7 
Pare FAT 6 | 84 84 ot 101 96 92 
UTREIAMAO. 42 Sse 8 Midis. rece cae ee. at do..;| 35.50! 95.59! 52.38| 58.36| 66.35 | 50.46 30.62 
UME i Ga 5 5 x inn = am inches..| 2.48| 4.16] 3.76] 2.32 | 2.18 | 3.45 0.84 


THE WHEAT WIRE-WORM. 
(Agriotes mancus, Say.) 


It quite frequently occurs that fields of Fall Wheat suffer severely in Indiana by 
reason of the attack of Wire-worms, and, so far as specimens have been referred to 


| us, the species has been determined as the one under consideration. The general 


verdict of farmers is, that these ravages are in fields which have the preceding year 
been broken up from the sward, and therefore it is the second crop which is injured. 

The present season appears to have favored the development of these worms, and 
serious injury to young wheat by larvee unquestionably belonging to this species 
has been reported from several parts of this State. A study of the fields infested 
reveals some interesting features, especially when considered in connection with 
remedial or preventive measures. 

On the 17th of October of the present year opportunity was offered us to exam- 


~ ine an infested field in the southwest part of La Grange County. The field con- 


sisted of 20 acres, and had been cleared of timber, excepting the larger stumps, and 
broken up several years previous, so that the present was the fifth or sixth succes- 
sive crop. The present season no crop was raised, and in June the greater portion 
o* the stumps were blown out with dynamite and the débris piled about the remain- 
der and burned. The now entirely cleared field was plowed in June and harrowed 
twice before harvest (the iatter part of June or first of July). After this it was cul- 
tivated once and harrowed once. Then, about the 15th of September, it was har- 
rowed twice and sown to wheat. The preceding crops had consisted of both corn 
and wheat, and the only vegetation growing on the ground this season was a spe- 
cies of Amaranth, the turf about the stumps being nearly all destroyed in June. 
The present crop was, at the date of examination, damaged fully 35 per cent. 

Mr. J.N. Latta, a very careful observer, residing in the vicinity of the field just 
mentioned, writes us, under date of November 17, that there are two other fields in 
the same neighborhood which are still more seriously injuredby Wire-worms. One 
of these fields was broken in the fall of 1886, and a crop of wheat sown thereon, 
the present being the second crop, both of wheat. The other field was one-half in 
clover and the other half in timothy. The first crop was of corn, the second. of 
wheat like the present. The destruction in the latter field is greatest on ground 
formerly devoted to clover and least on that portion which was set with timothy. 

Under date of October 23 Mr. F. P. Applegate, of Greensburgh, Decatur County, 
complained of serious damage to one of his fields of wheat by this pest, the injury 
being greatest on clay lands. Writing again under date of November 7, Mr- 


_. Applegate states that his field, injured by Wire-worms, was broken last March, and 


later planted with corn, having then been devoted to clover but one year. The pres- 
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ene rop of wheat was sown between the 15th and 20th of Saplariber Vay October — . Ps 
28 (ully one-fourth of the growing plants had been destroyed by the wire-worms, _ he 
and a, great deal of damage had been done by the pest elsewhere in his locality. — 4 

Mr. G. A. Applegate, of Mount Carmel, Ind., ina recent communication gives a ia 
rather abnormal instance, from which he states that the worst infested field in his ~ 
vicinity was in Hungarian grass this year, the stubble turned over and the wheat 
sowed. This land was in corn two years, rye sowed among the corn the second 
year, and this followed by Hungarian grass, as stated. shiny 

Personally, we have had no favorable opportunity to study the habits of the spe- . | 
cies in any of its stages further than to remark its abundance in the adult stage 
during May about low grounds on the prairies, particularly those of Tlinois. There _ : 
we have swept the beetles in great numbers at night from low, dwarfed examples — - 
of the two species of willow, Salix discolor, Mahl., and S. petiolaris, Sm.,and have > 
also found them in great abundance under the débris deposited by suddenly swollen 
streams which ran through low prairie land. vat aN 

It will be observed that the three preventive measures, spring plowing, summer 
fallow, and fall plowing, all figure in the notes here given, showing that whatever 
virtue these measures may possess lies in their being applied at some particular time 
and in a particularly thor ough manner, | 


REPORT UPON THE INSECTS OF THE SEASON IN IOWA. 
By Pror. HERBERT OSBORN, Special Agent. p 


AmeEs, Iowa, November 30, 1887. +S 


Str: I herewith transmit to you my report of cee for the summer of 
1887. I desire to express my thanks to you and your assistants for the determina- 
tion of doubtful specimens, and for the many other favors which you have been so 
ready to grant. 

Respectfuily, 
HERBERT OSBORN, 

Prot. C. V. RILEY, 9 

U. S. Entomologist. 


THE TURF WEB-WORM OR SOD-WORM. 
(Crambus exsiceatus, Zeller, var.) i 


My attention was first called to this insect, which has proven a most serious pest 
the present season, by a note from Mr. Henry Barnes, who owns a farm near Gil- 
bert, Story County. Under date of May 24 he writes: ay; 


' 


Dear Sir: Inclosed I send you bottle,in which are some specimens of a worm 
that is making sad havoc with our sod-corn. They eat the stalk off beneath the 
surface and many of the leaves are punctured full of holes. In some parts of the , 
field nearly every hill is infested with the ‘‘ varmints.” Can you tell us how long — 
they are likely to continue their depr edations, so we can tell whether it will pay us to 
replant? The land from which the specimens were taken was seeded down some 
eight years since, and was mainly blue grass and white clover. Has been used for 
a sheep pasture about six years. Was underdrained and broken up last fall and this 
spring, and planted to corn with the above result. Will be greatly obliged for any 
information you can give us on the subject, and should be pleased to hear from you 
as scon as you can make it convenient, so that in case you can suggest anything 
likely to relieve us of the pest or enable us to escape his work we may have time to 
avail ourselves of the knowledge. 

Yours, respectfully, 
HENRY BARNES. 


.In reply I recommended replanting and stated briefly the probable history of the - «- 
insect. This reply was published in the State Register, and shortly after the fol- 
lowing letter was received: 

Osstan, Towa, June 9, 1887. 

Sir: I have seen your answer to Mr. Barnes in the State Register of June 3. Now, 

my corn has been destroyed in precisely the same way. It was Apso on the 8th 


‘ 
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~ of May, and came up immediately and looked very nice, but it was taken in about 
_ “two days,so that the field looked perfectly bare. We replanted on May 21. The 
-. corn came up very nice again; we have harrowed it and plowed once, but there 
~ will not be a hillim the field to-morrow night that will not be partially or wholly 
-_ destroyed.' This certainly can not be the same worm that is troubling Mr. Barnes, 
as they have been in my corn for three weeks, and I can not see any change in 
__ their appearance. As it is now too late to try corn again would it be safe to sow 
_ corn for fodder? The hay crop in this (Winneshiek) county is a failure, and this 
_— piece of ground has got to producesomething. It wasseeded to timothy and clover 
_ three years ago and has been used for hog pasture since that time. Inclosed find 
_ bottle containing specimens. Will be short of feed next winter and any advice or 
suggestion will be thankfully received. 
gui Respectfully, 
A. W. OXLEY. 


To this I replied advising to put in corn and stating my belief that the adults 
were already issuing from the chrysalis state. * 

‘Early in June I had noticed the striped ground-squirrels on the college lawn dig-. 
ging into the turf and eating something which they withdrew. Examining the 
‘places thus dug up I always found the peculiar cocoon of a Crambus, and the place 
“would also show the deserted web and burrow of the larva. These squirrels’ bur- 
rows were very numerous in some parts of the lawn, and in one place I counted 
twenty-five in the space of a square yard, indicating that the ground-squirrel has dis- 
posed of that many larvze or pupz of. Crambus within the given area. At another 
time I counted fifty to a square yard. Evidently when sod-worms are plenty the 
ground-squirrel is not an unmixed evil. 

. I did not at first connect these worms with the ones referred to by Mr. Barnes, 
- but comparisons of specimens of larvze found in sod here with the imperfect speci- 
* mens sent by Mr. Barnes, and later with those from Mr. Oxley, satisfied me that 
they were very probably identical. Subsequent observations made this almost a 
_ certainty. I have therefore dealt with them as belonging to the same species. 
_ Evidently we must consider it under the double role of a grass pest and a corn 
pest, and while it certainly causes in the aggregate vastly more damage to grass 
_ than to corn its work is more noticeable on the latter crop, since it so completely 
destroys fields planted upon sod infested by the young worms. 

Since this insect has assumed so great an importance to two staple crops, and as 
its life history and habits have been but partially recorded, I have devoted as much 
time as possible to a study of it the present season and will give the result of my 
studies in detail. : 

Its distribution and injury so far as the corn crop is concerned may be gleaned in 

_ part from the Iowa crop report, which has kindly been placed at my disposal by the 
secretary of the State Agricultural Society, Hon. J. R. Shaffer. Aside from the 

_ localities given in the following list there was considerable damage in this (Story) 
- county, and, as stated by Mr. Oxley, in Winneshiek County. 


Extracts from crop report. 


BREMER CouNTY.—Corn on old ground injured by a small green worm. 

CLINTON CountTy.—Cut-worms injured corn on timothy sod and old pastures. 

Davis County.—Corn on sod and fallow ground has been destroyed by Web-— 
worms. 

Fayette County.—Corn looking well, notwithstanding the severe drought; 
some planted on timothy sod injured by Cut-worms, but general stand good. 

Henry County.—Meadow-worms working at the roots of grass. 

VAN BuREN County.—A worm resembling the Cut-worm has done serious dam- 
age to corn; it built a web in the hill and would eat whole fields planted on new 
‘ground. 

JOHNSON CounTy.—Cut-worms destroyed 25 per cent. of fhe corn planted on sod. 

JONES CouNTY.—Corn two weeks ahead of last year. That replanted on account 
of Cut-worms is gaining on the other. 


*In answer to further inquiries as to results in these fields Mr. Barnes informs 
me that the replanted corn was not materially injured by the worms, and that 
taking drought and Chinch Bugs into account preduced a very fair crop. He 
further says that the portion of his field most damaged was the part plowed in. 

spring. Mr. Oxley states that the worms took three plantings for him, but that he 
then planted to fodder-corn and raised a most excellent crop: he says worms worked 
in this a little at first, he thinks as late as June 27, but did no serious damage. 


) 
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POWESHIEK COUNTY. 2 Gai-wormns are doing some damage 5 corn. * ie 

- WARREN CountTy.—Corn somewhat injured by grub and Cut-worms, in asa 
whole prospects were never better for a gcod crop. 

APPANOOSE COUNTY.—Some sod worms; no material damage from them as yet. 

— AR COoUNTY.—Corn injured by Cut-worms, on sod ground much had to be re- | 

planted. 

CLARK CounTy.—Corn damaged by Cut-worms. 

Davis County.—Corn on sod taken by Cut-worms; many replanting the third — 


time. ee 
DELAWARE CoUNTY.—Some timothy fields entirely destroyed by Cut-worms; ae as 
many being plowed up and planted to corn. S 


JEFFERSON CountTy.—Corn on old ground good, but is being destroyed by Cites 
worms on timothy sod; much has been replanted. 

JOHNSON CounTy.—Corn a good stand, “except that on timothy sod has been uae 
off by worms. Es, 

Kroxvuk County.—Corn planted on sod injured by Cut-worms and much had to 4 
be replanted. sop 

LEE County.—Corn generally good and forward for the season.. New Web, — 
Wire-worm cut off most of the corn planted on sod plowed this spring. “a 
_ PoTrawaTTaMiE CouNnTy.—Cut-worms and ground moles doing some dampee 
to corn, but generally it is a good stand and color. 

Van BurEN County.—Corn planted on timothy sod being replanted the third 
time, Cut-worms taking all corn planted on sod ground. 

WAPELLO CounTy.—Corn on sod ground had ‘to be replanted. * 

The extent of its ravages in meadows in other parts of the State I am unable to 
give with any precision. On the college farm, both on the caimpus and in the pas- 
tures and meadows, it has been very abundant and the grass has suffered seriously, —~ 
In patches the damage was such that it has not recovered: while over large areas ~ 
the grass being cut off above the crown has grown up rapidly since the fall rains. 
During the severe drought, which extended till the ist of S epvember, the damaged 
portions did not show platy, as the whole surface was dried up. but afterthe rains 
such areas were much slower in becoming green. But that the damage wasnot ~— 
due to dryness was évidenced by the greatest ‘damage occurring in depressions or in 
places where there was the most moist ure, instead of on the tops of the kmolls or» 
in specially dry places. On the line cf the Northwestern Road from Ames to Clinton 
I saw in the latter part of August many meadows and pastures presenting the 
whitened patches indicative of the presence of this pest. Outside the State, in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, I found evidence of it wherever I went. a. 

The insect is distributed widely over the country, and I doubt not has been de- 
structive in all the Upper Mississippi Valley, though probably a large portion of the 
damage done by it has been ascribed to the drought or other causes. ; 

The i injury to corn results only from planting upon sod. As it is very desirable to 
make this transfer when the meadows have been severely injured it becomes of the 
utmost importance to the corn crop to avoid the damage done, which necessitates’ 
replanting and causes vexatious delay. The measures necessary - Fer this dam- 
age I believe to be simple and practicable, and they will be fully stated under the. 
head of remedial measures. ; 

Habits and life history.—Owing to the abundance of this species upon the col- 
lege lawn Thave had opportunity to observe it during the entire season inall stages, 
and though some points of interest remain to be studied, I am able to state the ~ 
principal facts in regard to its life history. Enough Iam confident has been deter- 
mined to form a solid basis for recommendation of remedial measures. 

During the last of May and fore part of June larve and pupz were abendaee, 
and were observed as late as June 10. On June 7 the moths were plenty, and June 
9 they were flying to lights in the houses by thousands. They came to my study > 
in swarms, and I was afterwards told by students that they gathered to the electric 
lights in the college building in such numbers as to seriously interfere with their 
work. On the morning of the 10th, having closed the windows of my study the 
night before to prevent the moths from escaping, I counted over one hundred 
moths at one window, and the window-sill, the sash, and the floor in front of the’ 
window were thickly strewed with their eggs. On slightly pressing the abdomen 
of a female with thumband finger she extruded, one by one, thirty- five eggs, after 
which none were extruded by pressure, but upon dissection of the moth I found 
ninety well-formed ova and a large but uncertain number of formative stage in 
tubes of the ovary. As this was a captured female and she had had time during 


¥ 


| *L have included in the above extracts those given as Cut-worms, etc., though — 
some of these véry likely may refer to other species than C. exsiccatus. : 
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“the night to dispose of eggs which I did not count, I could not determine the full 
number possible from a single individual, but from those counted and those par- 
tially formed in the ovary it seems perfectly safe to say that each female can deposit 
at least two hundred eggs. The eggs are yellowish-white, oval in shape, with usu- 
ally fifteen longitudinal ridges. Ina few instances [noticed more. When extruded 
they are held momentarily at the tip of the abdomen, giving them time to dry, so 
they do not adhere to any object upon which they drop, but before the extrusion 
of another egg are snapped sharply away by a contraction of the lips of the vulva, 
which appears to be armed with a row of minute bristles. Eggs in this way were 
thrown quite a distance, and when being deposited in grass would be sent well 
down among the dead leaves at the surface of the sod. Ina few cases I noticed 
one egg remain till the next was extruded, and the two would adhere slightly, but 
doubtless the natural extrusion is not so rapid as that induced by pressure. 
On June 11 the moths still shut up in my room had deposited eggs in greater num- 


-lers than the night before, and some of them confined in a glass jar had also depos- 


-ited many. 
- The eggs collected on June 10 hatched on June 18, and I infer that fertilization of 
the females had taken place previous to their flying to light. A point which I did 
not carefully determine is the proportion of males to females in those gathering to 
lizhts, but my impression is that the females were largely in excess. 

Some of these newly-hatched larve were placed ina jar with earth and fresh grass, 
others in a jar without earth, while still others were scattered over a small area 
of grass out of doors in a place convenient for observation. These last could not 
afterward be found at all and the grass showed no signs of their presence.- Being in 
avery dry location and the grass becoming badly dried up I suspect they did not ob- 
tain sufficient moist food to enable them to start their growth. The young larvee 
when supplied with fresh grass collected at the broken ends and fed with avidity. 
Their bodies, at first pale, became after feeding yellowish-green, the head and upper 
part of the first segment being black. On the 20th I noticed that one of the larvee had 
formed a tube by drawing together the edges of a blade of grass, while still 
others had gone under the earth at bottom of jar. Unfortunately, duties that could 
not be postponed prevented attention to these larve and a few days later they were 
all dead. One, however, had formed a basket-work attached to blades of grass. 
This had probably been formed as early as June 25. By the middle of July the 
larvee were becoming conspicuous by their ravages in corn, and subsequent obser- 
vations were made either directly in the field or upon larvee collected and confined. 
Notes for July 13 and i6 record larve numerous in part of one field of sod-corn 
confined to a portion of the field last plowed. As the time of plowing appeared to 

- be an important item I obtained, through the kindness of Mr. F. 5. Schoenleber, the 
exact dates of plowing of the fields planted to sod-corn. One field plowed 9th to 
11th of May contained no turf web-worms and no signs of their work. Another 
field had been plowed in part May 12, 13, 15, and 18. The remaining central por- 
tion was plowed on the 7th and 8th of June. The portion first plowed was entirely 
free from injury by worms, while the part last plowed was badly infested. The line 
of separation between that first plowed and that last plowed was in some places dis- 
tinctly indicated by the missing hills or damaged stalks, indicating the presence of 
worms. Itseems reasonably certain, therefore, that Crambus eggs were deposited 
on the central part in the grass before the sod was turned June 7 and 8, and the 
larvee hatching by the 15th to 18th of the month had no other resource than to attack 
the corn which came on shortly after. As already stated, Crambus adults were 
abundant June 7, and had doubtless been present in fewer numbers for several 
days, so there was opportunity for the eggs to be deposited on the grass land prior 
to the plowing June 7 and 8; while from the absence of worms in the other sod- 
corn it was evident that no eggs were laid on the ground plowed previous to the 
first of June. None have, with possibly one or tworeported exceptions, ever been 
found in corn-fields except when planted on sod. The exceptions, if referring to 
this species, may probably be accounted for in other ways than by assuming eggs 
to be laid on plowed land. 

In corn the young worms construct a web from half an inch to an inch below 


_ the surface of the ground, usually winding it irregularly among the roots and 


stalks of corn. Frequently a number of these worms occur in a single hill, but as 
a general rule only one or two are found well developed. Hills infested by these 
worms have the stalks when small cut partially or entirely off, sometimes, I judge, 
the upper portion being entirely devoured. Larger stalks have cavities gouged out 
of the sides at the surface of the ground and a little above. The leaves also are 


~ eaten at base and numerous holes scattered over the biade. Sometimes these holes 


are arranged with a peculiar regularity. occurring in transverse rows three to-five 
holes in each row, and the rows about the length of the worm apart. The stalks at 
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the surface of the ground are sometimes blackened and decayed, and in some in- 
stances 1 thought I detected their work on the roots. Naturally they do, not find ae 
food in such abundance as in grass and may be expected to take whatever they Can uy 
most readily attack. shia ERP Ny 

On July 20 larvee were found in corn apparently full grown and ready to pupate, RY, 
Specimens confined in a glass jar with a little earth matured, two adults issuing and — 
first noticed August 3, both fresh and apparently but recently expanded. Larvee* 4 ; 
were found in cornas late as August 9, and from these I had one adultissuing durmg 
my absence and first seen by Professor Hitchcock August 26. "dR 

In erass land the larvee form a web-lined burrow about half an inch beneath the eyed 
surface of the sod, extending as the larva grows to a distance of 4 or 5 inches, 
‘nearly straight, and opening at the surface of the sod. The grass above and sur- 
rounding these burrows is cut off just at the surface of the ground; and where the. ~ 


worms are plenty the grass cut off forms a complete mat, which can be drawn ~~ 
’ aside, exposing the burrows of the larvee. By pushing up the sod along the burrow 
the web and worm are brought to view.’ The roots and usually the crown of the © | 


_ of the same genus that except to the professional entomologist a separation is next 


plants, except directly above the burrow, are unaffected, though from the failure of 
some patches to revive even six weeks after rains have entirely restored other parts | 
of the lawn it would seem that in some spots the worms were so hard pressed for — 
food as to eat'down into the crown. August 4, and for a number of days there- 
after, full-grown worms forming cocoons could be found in abundance, and gradually 
adults became more numerous, till in the middle part of August and until the fore f 
part of September they were again abundant. They were swarming to lights 
August 11. From this on the adult decreased in number, and the last record I 
have of seeing them is October 3. ul 

This is as far as I have made positive observations on the species, butit is proba- 
bly safe to infer that the eggs laid in the fall hatch and the young larvee establish — 
themselves in burrows where they pass the winter and awake to resume feeding in~ 
the spring. By the latter part of May the bulk of this brood is full grown, and, as 
we have seen, the moths issue in swarms between the 7th and 20th of June. 

The insect is double-brooded, though scattering moths may be seen as late as last 
of June for the spring brood and as early as first of August and late as fore part of ~ 
October for the fall brood. 

The life history, as I have observed it and supplying by inference the winter con- 
dition of one brood, may be summarized as follows : 

Moths of the spring brood appear in June; early stragglers by the 1st, the bulk of 
the brood from the 7th to the 15th, and late stragglers till the Ist of July. These 
deposit eggs which hatch in eight days from time of deposition. The larvee require 
from five to seven weeks to become full-grown, forming in the meantime a web- 
lined burrow in the sod, within a portion of which or in sod close by they form a 
cocoon and change to the pupa stage. The pupa stage is passed in from twelve to 
fifteen days, the fall brood of moths appearing in August, early stragglers the Ist 
of the month, the bulk of the brood during the middle of the month and till the Ist 
of September, and late stragglers are seen till fore part of October. Moths of this. 
brood deposit eggs for the fall and winter brood of larvee, which larvee mature by 
the latter part of May, pupating during last of May and fore part of June. These pro- 
duce the spring brood of moths which appears in early June and the cycle is complete. 

Description of different stages.—Reference has already been made to the appear- 
ance of different stages, and technical descriptions of some of the stages in other | 
publications makes it unnecessary to go into detail here. I may state in brief, how- 
ever, the most striking characters, in order that the insect may be recognized by 
those interested. It may be said, however, that it so closely resembles other species 


i 


to impossible. Differences in habit, however, will assist in distinguishing them. 
The egg is .55™™ long and .80™™ in diameter. It is fluted or ribbed. longitudi- 


nally, the ribs numbering usually 15, rarely 16 or more. They are yellowish white, ~ 


becoming darker as‘they reach the time for hatching. 
The larva when newly hatched is .70™™ to .75™™ in length. The body is pale, - 
almost white, while the head and upper part of the first segment is dark brown or 
blackish. The body is provided with scattering fine hairs. When full-grown it is 
nine-tenths of an inch long when extended, of a light brownish color, the head and 
upper part of first segment darker, and the head blotched with blackish. The seg- 
ments following the first. have glassy, slightly elevated, darker spots, from which, — 
arise fine hairs. BN ae 
The pupa is bright reddish brown, half an inch in length, the terminal part obtuse 
and blackish. It is inclosed in an elongate oval cocoon made of a thin web and 
covered with green frass, which looks much like bits of grass cut fine, and indeed _ 
they seem to be but partially digested. A cocoon formed in a glass jar from corn 


rs. 
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leaves seemed to be cut and used entirely undigested, and I surmise the materin] is 
cut especially for this purpose and passes directly through the body, to be used on 
the cocoon. 

The moth is of a light ashy color, and fresh specimens show two obscure oblique 
dark stripes passing from the hind border toward the apex on the front wings. The 
wings are folded closely around the body when at rest. The length of the body is 
about one-half inch, and the wings expand an inch and one-eighth to an inch and 


one-fourth. 


_ Remedies.—Under this head we must treat separately the measures to be adopted 


‘ 


for corn and meadows or pastures. 
As corn is attacked only when planted on sod, the damage being done by larvee 


‘hatching from eggs deposited in-grass or by larvee that have partly obtained their 
' growth in grass, all methods of prevention should recognize the time at which eggs 


are deposited and the larvae: mature. 
When the worms are already at work in the corn the cheapest and best method 


is probably to replant, for the larvae must all or nearly all mature by the middle 


of June at latest, and then no further damage need be feared. Reports show that 
this practice was successful, though in many cases fields were planted ‘the third 
time. It would be well in planting on sod plowed late in the fall before to delay — 
planting as long as practicable, thus starving out the majority, at any rate. of the 
worms, and then, if necessary, replanting as soon as possible when hills show pres- 
enceof worms. If possible, however, the plowing should be done early in the fall, 


so_as to prevent the eggs being deposited, or if deposited to starve owt the larvee 


before they have prepared for their winter fast. To be imost effectual the plowing 
should be done before the Ist of September, and if the lund be meadow land not 
used for fall pasture it will be safest to plow as soon as possible after the crop is 
off. When the sod is to be plowed up in spring it should be deferred if worms are 
present till they begin to change to pups, or for this latitude till the 1 iddle of 
May, and should be done before the moths make their appearance, or by the Ist of 


June. Our notes show that here sod plowed in May remained entirely free from 


worms, while that plowed the second week in June, justafter appearance of moths, 
was badly infested. If noticed when they first begin their work on corn it is prob- 
able that the use of bisulphide of carbon would effectually destroy them, but it is 
doubtful whether it would be as satisfactory as replanting. The worms are easily 
detected, since they are to be found in their webs in the day-time, and they can be 
picked out by hand quite rapidly, as [know from experience. Possibly boys could 
be employed to collect them with good profit. These methods should be resorted to 
only in cases where preventive measures have not been employed. Butin this case 
prevention is so easy that there seems little need of trouble from the pest when its | 
habits are, understood. 

In meadows badly infested and thereby run out one method to be adopted, where 


‘circumstances will permit, is to plow up the sod and plant to another crop; but to 


avoid damage to the new crop, especially corn, the sod should be turned before the 
1st of June, if in the spring. and if in fall before the ist of September. If, how- 
ever, the plowing is done prior to the egg-laying either of spring or fall the moths 
will fly to such pastures and meadows as are left and concentrate there, thus causing 
greater damage. On this account some plan should be adopted to prevent, if pos- 
sible, that source of damage. If the land can lie after plowing to starve the worms 
it will be a good plan to defer plowing till eggs are laid and then turn them under, 
to starve. In fact, knowing the cycle of life in the insect, and the time at which 
eggs are laid and the worms hatch and mature, each cultivator can adapt his 
measures to the special circumstances of his particular field. 

4. plan by which to greatly lessen the number of moths and the injury resulting 
from their presence in meadows and pastures may be based upon their habit of 
congregating in such immense numbers to light. I have shown that the moths 
thus attracted are in large part at least the females loaded with eggs, and it is 

robable that they have deposited few eggs if any previous to their flying to the 
ight. Jience every female moth captured means the destruction of from one to 
two hundred eggs at the least. As the moths come to light by thousands, I think I 
may say even by millions, within a square mile, it can be seen how important is 
their destruction. Hundreds of them perish as a result of their own self-destructive 


‘habit, but by taking advantage of this habit and placing lanterns over tubs or pans 


of water in exposed places where they may be seen considerable distances, hosts : f 
moths may be captured and destroyed. A little kerosene on the water will make 
their destruction certain, as then, even if they succeed in crawling out over those 
already submerged, or at the sides of the tub, they are quite sure to have received 
enough oiling to kill them ina short time. <A little care in killing those accumu- 
lating in houses will also assist in lessening their number. Where electric lights 
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are in use they may be utilized to especial advantage in the capture of thousands | 
of moths. I see no feasible plan of attacking the larvee after they are established — 


in the turf. 


Natural enemies.—I have already mentioned the fact that the pupe, possibly the , 
full-grown larvee, are extensively preyed upon by the striped squirrel (Spermophi- 
lus 13-lineatus). Unfortunately this sprightly tittle rodent has a taste for other — 


food, which has gained for it a very unsavory reputation as a farm adjunct. Doubt- 
less where corn is cultivated the injury to that crop will overbalance the good they 
may do in meadows; but Lam inclined to think that for land kept constantly in 
grass their value is far greater than usually supposed. I know they feed upon 
the seed of grass and clover and doubtless also to some extent on the leaves and 
stems, but they also feed on noxious weeds and insects. : 

- During several years’ close observation of them on a lawn I have failed to find 
any indication of serious damage to the turf. and could they be kept in bounds I 


should feel like recommending that for permanent lawns they be allowed a home. 


for the sake of the insects they devour. “They seemed to select the cocoons of the 
turf-worms infallibly, pouncing upon a certain spot, digging for an instant, and 
then sitting upright to devour the dainty morsel. 

Other mention of the species and related forms.—Iin his first annual report as State 
entomologist of New York, pp. 149, 150, Prof. J. A. Lintner gives the result of a breed- 
ing of one larva of Crambus exsiceatus in connection with a deta:led account of 


the Crambus vulgivagellus, and there expresses the suspicion that the insect is - 


double-brooded. | 

In the fourteenth annual report of the State entomologist of [ilinois, pp. 12-17, 
Prof.S. A. Forbes describes under the name of Crambus zeellus, Fernald, an insect 
which in many respects resembles the species here discussed. In some respects, 
however, there is considerable difference, and I have not attempted to determine 
the relationship between them. This species described by Professor Forbes is men- 
tioned and a letter relating thereto is published in Bulletin No. 12, p. 33, Division of 
Entomology, United States Department of Agriculture. (- 

I can not overlook the possibility that there may be more than one species in- 
cluded in the records here presented, and indeed for the reports from over the State 
there is every probability that two or more forms are included under the general 
name of sod-worms, web-worms, etc. 

The occurrence of Crambus vulgivagellus, for instance, in company with easic- 
catus would account for several apparent discrepancies in reports concerning the 
time of pupation of the Web-worm. It has been my effort to record the facts as 
observed and reported, and the distinction of the different species, if such be included, 
must be worked out in the future. There can be no question, however, that the 
great body of the swarm appearing here the present season belongs to one species. 


‘THE WHEAT-HEAD ARMY-WORM. 


(Leucania aibilinea, Guen.) 


An insect which can without doubt be referred to this species caused very con- 
siderable damage in some of the southeastern counties of the State. Unfortunately 
I was not aware of the damage till too late to secure specimens for determination. 
Descriptions of the larva and its work, however, are so characteristic that I feel 
confident it was this species. I subjoin extracts from the Jowa crop report for July 
10, 1887, which will show the distribution and damage so far as reported. 

It will be noticed that the area included extends from the Mississippi River to a 
little west of the middle of the State and comnprises only the two southern rows of 
<counties, with the exception of Adair, which corners to the northwest upon the 
last infested county in the second row. Estimates given for two of the counties 
place the loss at 75,000 bushels (equal to about $150,000) in one (Jefferson) and at 


$30,000 in the other (Wayne). It is possible that these estimates are too high, but. 


if we cut them down one-half and swppose the other eleven counties reported to 
have suffered in like ratio it would make a total loss of over half a million dollars 
for the thirteen counties. Doubtful counties out of this area may have suffered 
more or less, but not so conspicuously as to attract attention. The moths were 
noted at Ames during the summer, but not in unusual abundance. 


Extracts from Iowa crop report. 


ADAIR CounTy.—There is some new insect eating off timothy heads. 

APPANOOSE COUNTY.—Timothy heads eaten off by worms. There will not be 
any seed in Franklin Township. Within the Jast fifteen days a worm looking like 
an overgrown measuring worm made its appearance on timothy heads and com- 
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pletely stripped many pieces, damaging the crop very much; they have disap- 
peared. Timothy light, a small green worm eating off the heads. Timothy heads 
destroyed by a smali green worm. 

CLARKE CouUNTY.—A worm working on timothy heads. 

Davis County.—Wornis are eating off timothy heads. Timothy heads eaten off 
by a peculiar green worm, name unknown. Timothy heads destroyed by a small 
green worm. 

DECATUR CouNnTY.—Green worms working on timothy heads. Worms have de- 
stroyed timothy heads. Green worms playing havoc with timothy heads. A worm 
has alfbost destroyed timothy heads. 

DeEs MoINEs County.—Timothy heads eaten off by a small green worm. 

HENRY CouNnTy—A light-green worm 1 inch long has done great damage to 
timothy heads.’ A green worm did some damage to timothy heads, but has disap- 
peared. Meadow worms working at the root (of timothy) and a green worm about 
i inches long, name unknown, working on the head. Timothy heads destroyed 
by worms. Timothy badly damaged by a small green worm eating the head. 
Timothy being cut to save it from worms. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY.—Some worm working on timothy heads, stripping off chaff 
and seed and leaving stems naked. Timothy seed, of which this county usually 
ships about 75,000 bushels, will not exceed the wants of home consumption. 

Lee County.—Timothy injured by a small worm eating off heads. A small 
green worm has done great damage to timothy heads and is working on oats. 
Timothy heads destroyed by worms. 

Lucas County.—A green worm has appeared on timothy heads and will ma- 
terially lessen the seed crop. Bountiful rains June 10 to 18 promoted growth of 


. timothy 10 per cent.; a worm from half to two inches long appeared about the 


same time and has devoured whole fields. They do their work principally at night. 
Timothy seed has been completely destroyed by myriads of green worms. A worm 
doing damage to timothy heads. A smail green worm doing great damage to 
timothy heads. 

RINGGOLD CountTy.—Timothy wiil be a short crop in many fields: heads of timo- 
thy entirely eaten off by a green measuring worm. Grasshoppers and worms head- 
ing timothy; small green worm eating off timothy heads. ° 

VAN BUREN CountTy.—Timothy heads eaten off by worms. ‘‘Army-worms” are 
destroying timothy meadows. Timothy damaged by drought and a small green 
worm working on heads. 

WAYNE CountTy.—A worm, name unknown, cutting off timothy heads. Sod (of 
timothy) injured by spring drought and latterly a worm eating off the heads. There 
is a small green worm doing much damage to timothy heads. A worm three-quar- 
ters inch long is eating the timothy; will nct be more than 10 per cent. of a crop, a 
loss of $30,000 to this county. Timothy heads destroyed by worm; timothy heads 
eaten by worms. A wormresembling a Cabbage-worm is dcstroying timothy heads. 
A small green worm eating timothy heads. 


BLISTER BEETLES. 
(Lytta cinerea and Epicauta vittata.) 


Two species of these common beetles were unusually abundant this season, doing 
considerable damage to various plants, and in a number of instances causing quite 
serious blistering upon the faces and hands of peopie. I noticed an item in the daily 
paper to the effect that in a certain town in Missouri they were so plenty, flying into 
houses by night and producing such severe blisters, that people were obliged to 
avoid lighting lamps in the evening. Several of the college students suffered from 
blistered faces after handling the cimerea,and I was myse!f adorned for several days 
with a swollen face, having, as often before, gathered a number in my hand and 
probably while perspiring brushed some part against my face. 

Lyttw cinerea was the species first noted as abundant. June 7 and 8 it was plenty 
and stripping leaves of Honey ‘Locust. June 9 I observed some of the beetles feed- 
ing upon clover, and that evening noted it attracted tomy light. Specimens were re- 
ceived from Hancock County, where it was reported destructive, and it was also 
reported destructive to potatoes in Cerro Gordo County. 

The Striped Blister beetle (Epicauta vittaia) damaged some of the potato patches 
in and about Ames, and July 20 I noticed them plenty on injured corn, bet as grass- 
hoppers were present they may not have caused the damage. The following items 
from the crop report apply, most of them certainly, to this species, while some may 
apply to either this or the preceding species: 

ADAMS CoUNTY.—A long striped bug is eating potato vines. 
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* CLARKE COUNTY.—Potatoes damaged by a long striped bug. 
CLINTON CountTy.—Flying potato-bugs threaten late potatoes. The Spanish | 
is very destructive to the potato crop. 
Henry County.—Potatoes have been badly eaten by the long striped bug. 
J meses CountTy.—A new species of potato-bug has appeared, but as yet no dam- 
age done. J 
ae OHNSON CountTy.—We have Colorado and two kinds of long bug, the latter — i 
headed off by Paris green. Army bugs are very bad on potatoes and corn. Colo- 
rado beetles appeared in small numbers and needed no attention, but the flying — s 
variety are extremely numerous and doing great damage to potato crop. bs Ale 
MonTGOMERY CouNnTY.—A new variety of potato-bugs has appeared, doing great ar 
damage. They made their appearance June 8. and are equally destructive as the 
Colorado and far more difficult to destroy. : are 
Many complaints have come to me that these Blister Beetles can not be killed 


’ with Paris green or London purple. This, I think, must be due to the insects travel- ps 


ing about so much, and thus leaving places that have been poisoned for their benefit. 
If care is taken to spray the whole patch, and especially parts not invaded by the 


pest, the result would, 1 think, be much more satisfactory. ' It should be remembered, 
too, that especially with London purple effects are not to be noted for from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours after application. It should of course be remembered 


that in the larval stage these insects are beneficial, so that where they become de- 
structive to some valuable crop, should they be destroyed ? 


THE FALSE CHINCH-BUG. 
(Nysius angustatus, Ubler.) 


The life history of this species, so far as I can find and as I have been informed 
by Professor Riley, who desired especial observations on the unknown points, has 
never been fully stated in that no record of the eggs or their place of deposition has 
been published. 

_ As the species has been quite abundant here I undertook to determine this point, 
and in July, when adults were plenty and copulating, 1 made careful search in the 
eround around roots and among tbe leaves and blossoms of the common trailing 
Amaranth (Amarantus blitoides) where the insects were most abundant. My search 
was rewarded July 19 by the finding among blossoms of an egg which seemed reason- 
ably certain to be the one sought, and careful comparison with eggs dissected from 
gravid females proved them to be identical. 

The egg is slender, cylindrical, yellow, irregularly wrinkled, and tapering slightly 
at both ends. The smaller end is orangered. Evidently this is the head end and 
the orange-red color due to the eyes in process of formation. In eggs from dissected 
females this color is more diffused and less conspicuous. While eggs may doubtless 
be deposited elsewhere than upon the Amaranth this may with certainty be stated 
as one of the places of deposition, and in this locality this weed appears to be the 
chief food plant of the species. The cases recorded by Professor Riley, however 
(Mo. Rept., V, pp. 111-113), show that it may at times prove a serious pest. Where 
their destruction is desired it is evident that collecting and destroying the Amaranth 
during and after the time of egg deposition would be a preventive measure easy to 
apply. 

a few pupeze and numerous adults,some of them copulating, were observed No- 
vember 15. Probably these adults winter over to deposit eggs in the spring. I have 
not, however, seen the adult in the early spring. As the spring brood does not ma- 
ture till July, and as observations have failed tp show any brood maturing between 
this and late in fall we may consider that for this locality only two broods are 
produced annualiy. 

On July 14 (evening) I took a number of examples and noted many others that 
had flown to lights in my house, passing through the mosquito netting that covered 
the windows. 


be NOTES ON MISCELLANEOUS INSECTS. 


Crepidodera helxines was quite abundant in May and caused considerable damage 
to the leaves of Poplar and Laurel-leaf Willow. Disonycha abbreviata was found 
upon seedling plants of Hleagnus, and I was informed that it was seen eating the 
leaves. The plants were considerably damaged and no other insect likely to do the 
damage was present. None were seen after May 20, and no further damage to 
the plants was observed. Haltica ch dlybea was observed here for the first time on 
grapes. Adults were seen May 18 and larvee appeared in June, but no serious dam- 
age resulted here. Farther south in the State they caused serious injury. 
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Anomeea laticiavia was abundant and (June 9) observed stripping leaves of Honey 
Locust. It fed particularly upon the young leaves on sprouts. Many were noticed 
in coitu, the male with antenne kept fully extended, and body of male nearly at 
right angles to that of female. No eggs were found, and none were deposited by 
beetles in confinement, but those dissected from female were .65 to .70™™ long, .40™™ 
wide, oval, some slightly reniform, yellow,and smooth. Twenty-two were taken 
from one female. bh: 

Phyllotreta vittata quite abundant and injurious to cabbages. They were ob- 
served (June 28) very plenty on leaves above and below, and one plant was badly 
injured by their attacks.on the stem just above ground. They were also quite plenty 
on Horse-radish leaves. 

Diachus auratus was found (June 29) eating the blossoms of Red Clover and de- 
positing its eggs in the clover heads. The egg is oval, light brown, and covered 
with minute irregular projections and short, spiny protuberances. The egg before 
extrusion is smooth, but while passing out is coated with a glutinous substance 
which hardens and forms the spiny coat. This coat is started wpon the end first 
extruded, and the egg, during extrusion, is gradually rotated by means of the hind 
legs. This, I take it, is to bring each part of the surface under the openings of the 
glands secreting the glutinous substance. Looked at from the direction of the in- 
sect’s abdomen the rotation was in same direction as hands of a watch, for those 
T observed. Eggs kept in a glass tube (inclosed June 29) were found hatched the 
morning of July 13. Some of the larve had crawled from their egg cases; others 
were within, except head and legs, and drawing case about with them. Larvz have 
the head reddish and the body and legs white. I attempted to feed these on fresh 
clover heads, but did not succeed. 

Alydus eurinus has become quite abundant during past two or three years and 
occurs quite commonly upon Red Clover. July 21 I watched one closely for some 
time to see if it fed upon the clover, being careful not to disturb it, as they fly very 
quickly on approach of danger. It could be seen inserting its beak occasionally, 
then gradually withdrawing it, and to all appearance feeding. Examination of 
the clover head showed no insects, except a few larve of Phelothrips nigra and 
one larva of Anthocoris insidiosus, none of which showed any signs of injury. The 
Alydus could not have been feeding upon them. The habits of allie. species would 
favor the vegetable diet, and I believe it may be added to the long list of clover pests. 

Anthocoris insidiosus, a well-known species, has heretofore been credited with 
preying upon certain noxious insects, and this summer, finding them plenty in 
clover-heads with Phlwothrips nigra, | tested its relation to this species by placi 
(June 29) one of the pupz in a glass tube with a number of adults and larve: of the 
latter species. In avery few minutes it had red larvaimpaled and quickly sucked out 
the liquid contents of its body, so that it was shrunken to simply a head, terminal 
segment, and legs. On June 30 I placed an adult A. insidiosus in tube with clover 
plant-lice of different sizes and with adult Phlwothrips nigra. It made no attack 
upon the other insects at the time, and on July 1 had not eaten any that I could 
determine. Some of the plant-lice had molted, and this I concluded would account 
for all shrunken skins present. On July 2 the plant-lice were all dead, only 
shrunken skins remaining, while the Anthocoris was still active. It seems probable 
that the plant-lice were eaten by the bug, since being supplied with fresh food they 
might be expected to survive more than forty-eight hours. I also saw the Antho- 
coris inserting beak into tissues of fresh clover blossom. It did not attack the 
adult thrips. 

Piesma cinerea.—The Ash-grey Leaf-bug occurred the past summer in great 
numbers, but was not observed as abundant on any but noxious plants. A 
very few were noticed in spring on Grape but no damage to be seen. The same 
may be said of their occurrence on Plum. July 1 they were noticed in great 
numbers on Amarantus retroflexus (Pigweed or Amaranth), mostly paired, and on the 
under surface of leaves were numerous eggs, which I took to be of this species, 
This I proved by confining adults and securing eggs, and further by watching de- 
velopment of larva. A very few young larve were also noted at this time. The 
eggs are yellow, elongate, slightly bent, with about ten longitudinal ribs, the head 
end cut square off, and the red eyes showing plainly in eggs nearly ready to hatch. 
The larve when first hatched are two-thirds of a millimeter in length and a fourth 
of a millimeter in width, the antennz four-jointed, the eyes red, and a red spot 
showing very plainly in the abdomen. By July 12 many larve on the plants ob- 
served were over half-grown, being at this time green in color. July 19 all stages 
were abundant, but many in pupa stage and many adults apparently fresh from 
the pupa stage with the wings delicate, almost white, and the body throughout 
green, except the red eyes, Two pairs apparently recently-issued adults were 
noticed in coitu. The green color is evidently retained for some time after reach- 
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ing the adult stage. This species was also observed, though less abundant on 
Amarantus blitoides, 

Erythroneura vitis was abundant throughout the season, as also Thrips tritici, 
and Phicwothrips nigra was present in immense numbers in clover blossoms, bothas 
larve and adults, and I think there can be no question but that they get their 
nourishment from the plant. There seems, however, to be no very decided injury 
as a result of their presence, though it is to be noted that many clover heads where 
they are present blacken early and do not set seed apparently as full as they should. 
I have seen adults of the latter species working their jaws rapidly on the tissues of 
clover blossoms, but could not discover any of the tissue bitten away. 

Tetranychus telarius.—In addition to the usual plants infested by this mite I 
have observed it this season in egg, larval, and adult stages upon the leaves of 
clover, their presence being indicated by the usual yellowish or rusty blotches. 


REPORT ON THE SHASON’S OBSERVATIONS IN NEBRASKA. 
By LAWRENCE BRUNER, Special Agent. 


WeEsT Point, NEBR., October 24, 1887. 
Sir: Herewith is submitted a report of my observations in the State of Nebraska 
and adjoining regions during the current year, being incidental to our conjoint 
work on the Acridide. 
Very respectfully, 
LAWRENCE BRUNER, 
Prof. C. V. RILEY, 
U. S. Entomologist. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The present has been an uncommonly favorable year for nearly every species of 
injurious @nsect that is thus far known to occur within the borders of Nebraska 
and adjoining States. A close, rather severe winter, followed by a moderately late 
spring without rains and changing to a hot, dry summer, has been the chief cause 
for this undue increase of noxious insects. 

Among the insect depredators that have come to my immediate notice during the 
year the following are chief: 

Chinch Bug, Codling Moth, Strawberry Crown-borer, Cottonwood Leaf Beetle, 
Colorado Potato Beetle, Cabbage Butterfties, Willow Sawfiy, Ash Sawfly, Walnut 
Caterpillar, Corn Worms, Cut-worms, Larva of Swallow-tail Butterfly on Ash, 
Weevils in seeds of Ash, several species of locusts, native and migratory, and three 
or four species of beetles on the native willows. 


COLORADO POTATO BEETLE. 


(Doryphora 10-lineata.) 5 

This beetle began operations rather later than usual, from which fact I had antici- 
pated a year of comparative immunity from its ravages, which fact, I think, was 
mentioned in one of my letters to you at the time. During June. however, potato- 
fields began to suffer, and picking after picking of the mature insects appeared to 
make no impression on their steadily increasing numbers. Paris green an® London 
purple alone saved such portion of the crop as was saved. Not until quite late in 
June and the early part of July did its natural enemies appear to ke able to accom- 
plish anything perceptible in the way of checking its rapid increase. This state of 
affairs was the general rule. In my garden, however, the crop was more favored, 
scarcely a beetle appearing until after the plants were all in blossom, and the first 
brood of the season made its appearance. From this time on they came in ‘‘swarms,” 
and picking by hand availed but little. Soon the vines were covered and the leaves 
disappeared as if by magic. Now came the enemies, also quite numerous, vari- 
ous species of Lady-birds, Carabide, and two species of Hemiptera (Arma spimosa, 
Dallas, and Perillus claudus, Say), the latter not heretofore known by me to feed 
upon this insect. In fact I never saw it before that [remember of. When digging 
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potatoes about a month ago I saw at least fifty of them on a piece of ground about 
20 by 40 feet in size, in different stages of growth, ranging in size from 2™™ in length 
up to the fully matured ins-cts, which are from 8™" to 9™" in length. Since that time 
I have seen one or more daily creeping along the outside of the house or along the 
window and door screens. Only the mature insects were observed in the act of 
devouring the beetle larve. 

This undue increase in the Colorado Potato Beetle is attributed to the long-con- 
tinued and excessive drought with which this section had been visited. During the 
past three months we have had ample rains, and the result had been the almost im- 
mediate disappearance of the pest, which had just begun work on the tomato and 
various other solanaceous plants when the rains came. 


CHINCH BUG. 
(Blissus leucopterus.) 


Great and wide-spread have been the depredations of this repulsive pest, which 
next to the Rocky Mountain Locust is our most injurious species of insect enemy. 
From its depredations alone throughout the Grought-stricken region of the Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys, during the present season many millions of dollars’ worth of 
grain have been destroyed, and in several localities actual privation is liable to follow. 

The annexed crop reports, culled from various daily and weekly newspapers pub- 
lished throughout this region, will give a slight intimation as to the true state of 
the subject under consideration. Still, each region always draws its own afflictions 
as mildly as possible, while in speaking of those of a neighboring district they are 
liable to be somewhat overdrawn or exaggerated. 

About the beginning of the second week in July rumors of Chinch-bug depreda- 
tions at isolated localities throughout the drought-stricken area were first circulating 
through the press. A week later these rumors had become substantiated, and it 
was definitely known that their distribution and depredations were more wide-spread 
and general than was at first supposed; not only in this State, but also in Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, portions of Illinois, Minnesota, and southeastern Dakota. But not 
until harvest arrived was the full extent of their depredations known. 

Causes of inerease.—When the matter is carefully studied and the causes of the 
undue increase of this insect are taken into consideration the wonder is that the 
injury was not greater and more wide-spread than it actually has been. | The long- 
continued drought of last year, with large areas of Chinch-bug depredation®, followed 
by a generally close and rather severe winter, after which came a warm, dry spring 
and hot, scorching summer; all these favored in the greatest degree the most com- 
plete development of the bug in all its stages. But comparatively few of its natural 
enemies were present; and most of these, too, being species that prefer preying upon 
other insects to feeding on the unsavory rebel under consideration when they can 
be found. These predatory species had a plentiful host in the various species of 
Aphids, leaf beetles, and such like other depredators that were also present in 
great numbers. 

One of the common and perhaps by far the chiefest of reasons for the large num- 
bers of the pest that are always ready to take place whenever the advantage offers 
is the great carelessness of farmers in general to ‘‘clean up” during late fall and 
early spring. Especially is this true in portions of Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas. 
The bugs winter among rubbish of all kinds, in meadows, along fences, in brush 
heaps, among fallen leaves, and among the débris collected by hedges, weed patches, 
and along the outskirts of groves among the underbrush. But there is no use of 
my going over these points that have been mentioned again and again by all writers 
upon the subject. 

After the bugs have become a pest. the only effectual remedy is wet, cool weather. 
For some reason or other their constitution is not suited to a superfluity of moisture, 
nor can they adapt themselves to it. Humidity has the effect of bringing on dis- 
ease and final dissolution with them, just as it does with various migratory locusts, 
the only difference being in favor of the locusts. A good, soaking rain, or at most 
two or three of such, following in the course of several days, generally ends effectually 
the most threatening Clfinch-bug devastation, while on the other hand a year or even 
two of such weather are sometimes required to entirely obliterate a locust plague. 

The question, then, naturally comes up, can this insect not be materially kept in 
check by some other and natural means? My answer to this question is, yes; toa 
certain degree, this is quite possible, and not nearly so difficult a task as one might 
suppose. A good cleaning up and burning of rubbish of all kinds in late fall, win- 
ter, or early spring, will answer the purpose, if the work be general, by reducing the 
number of hibernating insects. Osage orange ay:d all other very brushy hedges are 
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the most attractive retreats, and at the same time most formidable retreats to master, 
For my part, I would be in favor of removing these and replacing them with some 
other kind not so difficult to keep free from the collecting débris carried by winds. 
Uncultivated prairie lands adjoining fields should also be burned early in spring. 
The breaking down and burning of corn-stalks in spring following a Chinch Bug year 
will also destroy myriads of the insects that have hibernated between the leaves and 
stalks. At other times, however, the stalks had better be utilized as manure by plow- 
ing under. If covered deeply, this will be a remedy fully as effectual as if burned. 
Protect the birds, and above all the quails, for they destroy countless numbers of 
hibernating insects of various kinds that are to be picked up about hedges and such 
like resorts frequented by these birds throughout the year. Although belongmg to 
the granivorous birds, the quail is essentially insectivorous, except during inclement 
weather, wnen insects are not easily obtained. In my profession as taxider- 
mist I have dissected many different species of birds, in the crops of which were 
contained injurious insects of various kinds, the Chinch Bug among the others. In 
no other instance do Lremember of the presence of this insect in the crop of abird 
in so great numbers asin that of the quail. Asa rule, but few birds, mammals, rep- 
tiles, or rapacious insects seem to relish any of the odoriferous members of the order 
Memiptera or true bugs. In winter, however, this repugnance is partially overcome, 
and now and then even a Chinch Bug seems a delicate morsel when “‘ meat” is scarce. 

Very few insects are known to prey upon the Chinch Bug; while I, myself, have 
never observed any of the species which have been credited with the good work— 
this attacking the enemy. True, I have frequently seen different species of Lady- 
bugs (Coccinella, Hippodamia, ete.), and the Lace-wing fly upon the same corn-stalk 
with the Chinch Bugs. Upon close observation it was also ascertained that the plant 
was more or less infested with some Aphid or plant-louse which had attracted 
these, their natural enemies, before the other bugsarrived. It must not be inferred 
from what I say here that I discredit the writings of such authorities as Thomas, 
LeBaron, and others. Such is far from my intention. 

Various remedies, as plowing, rolling, ditching, fencing, and the use of insecti- 
cides have been suggested and used with more or less favorable results, both in this 
and other States; deep plowing immediately after harvest having succeeded in a 
few instances by covering the bugs so deeply that they could not creep out. Roll- 
ing at a like season has crushed large numbers, while ditching and fencing have 
succeeded in ‘ bunching” them, and for a time checking their onward movement 
while migrating from small-grain fields to corn-fields. At such times the dragging 
forward aad backward of a heavy weight of some sort has been the means of caus- 
ing great slaughter among their continually increasing ranks. Ditches into which 
water could be turned have formed complete barriers to their creeping migrations, 
but not to the after movements of the winged insects as they were about to mate 
for the second brood. 

This insect, like all other depredators, has its likes and dislikes, and chooses its 
food-plants with considerable daintiness of taste. 

The small grains are the first on the list, after which follow some of the grasses 
and corn. Among the grasses Millet, Hungarian, and Fox-tail stand at the head, 
while a few others that usually grow as weeds follow closely, Wild Buckwheat is 
also quite a delicacy with them, and I have noticed several examples where weedy 
fields were less injured than clean ones, notwithstanding the fact that the one con- 
tained equally as many bugs as the other. Several farmers in this country have 
also mentioned the same fact to me. Asa rule, grain in a grassy field has the dis- 
advantage alongside of that growing in a clean one. During the past summer I 
Saw several examples in which the scale was turned. One of these in particular 
attracted my attention at the time. The crop was corn, growing just across a 
road from a field of wheat which had been so badly damaged as to render its har- 
vest useless. The ground was covered with wild Hungarian or Fox-tail grass which 
at the time, August 6, was dead and perfectly dry for a considerable distance in 
from the road. Upon examination it was found that our old acquaintance was at 
work here, attacking the Fox-iailin preference to thecorn. Referring to my notes 
made on the ground, I find the following: 

“The Chinch Bug is still present in considerable numbers in a few corn-fields, 
but absent from others where there are signs of its work. In these a large per cent. 
of the grass (Fox-tail) has been entirely killed before the corn was attacked. In no 
instance has the corn been greatly damaged, the only perceptible injury being in 
the drying up of a few of the lower leaves.” 

We had several heavy rains just prior to this, so the partial disappearance of the 
pest could very likely be attributed to that cause. Since that date but a few scat- 
tered specimens of the bugs have been noticed. Hence, I imagine our rains of 
August and September have been. of great benefit in their diminution. 
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In conclusion, I would state that the only remedy that I know of is in clean farm- 
— ing—burning all rubbish in early spring that has not disappeared during fall and 
_ winter; also the protection of our winter birds. ; 

In regions that depend entirely upon irrigation for moisture, or such that are . 
easily flooded, there never need be any loss of crops from the depredations of this 
insect. ; 

As to future possibilities of injury we can say nothing definite, as weather alone 
will decide the matter, a wet year preventing and a dry one favoring their increase 
in damaging numbers. 


LOCUSTS (grasshoppers). 


During the month of June reports of the ravages of our old enemy, the Rocky 
Mountain Locust (Melanoplus spretus, Thos.), in one or two localities in the Northwest 
| were going the rounds of the press, especially Eastern papers. Just what these rav- 
ages amounted to I am unable to state, not having been upon the ground. Neither 
am I prepared to predict anything in reference to their numbers and probable where- 
abouts for the future. That this insect was on the increase two years ago, when I 
last visited the region in question, I am positive. From the occasional references 
to their appearance at widely-separated localities since, and the frequent scattering 
flights observed to pass over this locality, both during the summer and early fall of 
1886 and the present season, I am pretty certain their-numbers have not decreased. 

The Ottertail County, Minn., visitation is evidently more familiar to you than to 
myself; therefore I merely add the newspaper clippings referring to it that have 
come to my notice. 

A few spretus alighted here about the middle of June, which arrived from the 
south. Others appeared July 10 to 12 from the north, and still others were seen in: 
the air during the latter part of July and up to the 20th of August, the latter also 
moving southward, either from north-northeast or northwest. At no time were 

these flights what would be called large; still, when taken together, the numbers 
that passed would have comprised quite an extensive swarm. The only ones that 
were observed to deposit eggs were those which came in July, just before the harvest 
had fairly begun. From these there will be no danger next year, as their numbers 
were too few. 

On account of the severe drought during the last and the present year, the various 
species of native locusts have become exceedingly numerous in some localities,where 
they congregated from the surrounding prairies in such great numbers as to materi- 
ally injure the outer edges of grain-fields, as well as toclean out many gardens. On 
the 12th of July, while out on the uplands, 3 to 4 miles east of town, I found these 
“natives” in large numbers in the ravines or low places where the grasses were 
still green, as well as along the edges of grain-fields. They had congregated from 
the adjoining higher grounds, upon which the grasses had dried up and withered. 

Melanoplus angustipennis, Dodge, which only a few years ago was quite rare and 
confined to the lowlands along the Elkhorn, is now becoming quite numerous. If the 
species continues to increase as rapidly during the succeeding four or five years as it 
has during the past few, it will be equally as destructiveas femur-rubrum, devastator, 
atlanis, and differentialis. When first described it seemed to be confined almost exclu- 
sively to Artemesia ludoviciana as a food-plant. Now it seems to take to almost any 
food-plant that presents itself. This Narrow-winged Locust is more nearly related to 
WM. devastator than to any of our other especially injurious species. Should itreally 
become a pest, as present indications would suggest, its ‘‘ arboreal” habit of living 

' toa very great extent above the surface of the ground upon the stems and leaves 
of plants renders it rather a difficult enemy with which to deal. 

Stenobothrus cequalis,Scudd.—At about 4 o’clock p.m. July 18, while walking 
through an orchard, I noticed several small grasshoppers spring into the air and 
start off ona flight, seemingly unmolested or unconcerned as to time of re-alighting. 
These locusts were so much smaller than any of the species heretofore observed by 
me to act in this manner that I decided upon an investigation. I accordingly 
watched for others as they arose and sailed joyously aloft, when one chanced to 
drift within reach of my net and thus suddenty ended his anticipated spree. m- 
agine my astonishment when the capture was ascertained to be a specimen of our 
common. Stenobothrus wqualis, of the form approaching St. maculipennis. Further 
inquiry confirmed the fact that the recent capture was really one of many of these 

locusts that had actually decided upon a journey, and were on a move southwest- 

‘@ ward. By the aid of a field-glass it was estimated that some of these small locusts 
actually attained an altitude of upwards of 400 feet above the surface, while still 
higher were to be seen the larger specimens of MW. spreius, of which a few were pass- 
ing in the same direction. 
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The Stenobothri can be distinguished in flight from the former by their much 
smaller size and more slender form and by their more rapid-moving wings. They 
also fly with their body more nearly horizontal than do the various species of Me- 
lanoplus and Camnula pellucida. 

I do not suppose that the flights of this locust as observed to-day are so extended 
nor so frequent as they are with the species which have heretofore been observed 
to migrate. Nevertheless, that there was a true migration in this instance 1 do not 
doubt. It may be argued that their leaving the stubble-field (for such it was where 
this action was first observed) was a necessity, and could have been accomplished 
in no other way. Be that as it may, there were others in the air enough higher to 
have come from considerably beyond the confines of the small field in question. 
Besides, they were seen from other localities later in the afternoon. The wind at 
the time was gentle, possibly 6 to 8 miles an hour. 

My impression is that many more of the Acridide, as well as other members of 
the oruer, are at times migratory. Besides these Stenobothri, Lalso observed during 
August and September a similar movement among the long-winged variety of 
Nemobius bivittatus and Heanthus nigricornis, These latter were leaving a recent- 
ly-mown meadow, wpon which the grass was still green. They also rose to a height 
of several hundreds of feet, and drifted with the wind in a similar manner to that 
employed by the migratory locusts. Nor did they alight immediately after cross- 
ing the intervening meadow, but kept steadily onward as far as the eye could fol- 
low them. Of these crickets at least two dozen, divided about equaily between the 
two species, were noticed on the move. I only remained in the meadow about one 
hour, during which time I was collecting. 


CABBAGE INSECTS. 


Both the Rape and Southern Cabbage butterflies were quite numerous during the 
summer, and their larve did considerable injury to cabbages throughout this por- 
tion of the State. When compared with last year, I think the southern species 
(Pieris oleracea) was present in larger numbers this, while the Rape Butterfly (P. 
rape) was fewer than then. 

I observed oleracea to be more partial to the pepper grasses than to cabbages. It 
also deposited eggs upon various cruciferous plants growing both in the garden and 
about the house. The rape, on the other hand, stuck to the cabbages, kahl, and 
rape, the latter of which grows promiscuously over the fields as weeds throughout 
the country. , 

Besides the larvae of these two butterflies I also observed the small larvae of 
Plutelia cruciferarwn in considerable numbers during the earlier part of the season. 
During August and September but few of them were seen. 

The cabbage-louse, generally called mildew, was also very numerous and caused 
some little damage in a few localities during August and the first week in Septem- 
ber. The same insect also attacked two of my melon vines and a small patch of 
sweet corn, but were soon mastered by the tady-bugs, which flocked in by the 
hundreds. 


THE CODLING MOTH. 
(Carpocapsa pomonella.) 


This insect is becoming so numerous and destructive that comparatively few ap- 
ples escape without a worm or two. In several orchards that I have examined 
during the season the finding of a perfect apple was rather more of a ‘‘ chore” 
than one would suppose might be the case in a new country where apples have 
been raised but three or four years, and that, too, in rather small quantities. 
Hither the moths must migrate in large numbers, or else this Insect also infests 
some native plant. I haveoften found similar larve in both rose-buds and the thorn 
apple. Whether these were those of Carpocapsa or belonged to some other genus 
I do not know, as I have never tried to breed them. [I do not think the increase 
of our Apple moth has occurred entirely at home, for but few apples go to waste, 
even the ‘‘ windfalls ” being utilized in almost all cases. 


FOREST-TREE INSECTS. 
Among the insects that have been more or Jess injurious during the past summer 
the following species were most conspicuous : 
Affecting the Ash, larva of Papilio turnius, Monophadnus barda, Thysano- 
enemis helvolus, and T. fravini. The Papilio larve have been exceedingly numer- 
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ous and destructive in portions of Antelope County, this State, upon the small 
trees planted and growing on ‘‘ tree claims.” A Mr. Copeland tells me of sey- 
eral instances where parties who had planted ash trees failed in proving up on 
their claims on account of the ravages of this insect. About equally destructive 
and by far much more numerous is the larve of the Ash Saw-ily (Monophadnus 
barda, Say). This insect also infests the same district, where it also kills many 
trees by repeatedly stripping them of their foliage. The larve of this Saw-fly are 
whitish and feed in company in a similar manner to that of several other species. 
I have seen upwards of a dozen of them upon the upper surface of a single leaf. 

Kerosene emulsion would be an effectual remedy against both of these insects. 

I have for several years past noticed that some insect works in the seeds of our 
ash trees often to such an extent that fully half of the seed upon a tree has been 
injured. This, in a wooded country, would be of but little or no importance. 
Out here, however, where we depend upon the few natural groves that are grow- 
ing along our streams to furnish seeds for the planting of the thousands of tree 
claims scattered over our treeless prairies, we soon discover the loss of seed. The 
present summer I found the two weevils Thysanocnemis helvolus and T. fraxini to 
be the depredators. 

Another insect which appears to be greatly on the increase in Nebraska is Datana 
angusii, G. and R., known out here as the Walnut Caterpillar. This insect has for 
the past four or five years been more or less injurious to our planted groves of 
black walnut. This year, however, it was quite abundant, and at three or four 
places completely defoliated a large per cent. of the trees. On father’s place, ad- 
joining town, there were at least 50 trees thus stripped. The first worms appear 
sometimes during the early part of July, and from that time on until the beginning 
of October. Whether there are more than a single brood each year, or whether 
their appearance is irregular, I can not say. Unlike some of the other species of 
the genus, this insect appears to be remarkably free from the attacks of parasites of 
all kinds. At least this has been my experience with it, never having found a 
single larva that showed any signs of being parasitized. The only birds that I ever 
saw eating it were the Cuckoos, both the yellow and black-billed species. 

Where the trees are not too tall, and time allows, hand-picking will answer ad- 
mirably in disposing of this and allied species. During the third to last molts the 
larvee congregate on the trunk and can be easily taken, their black bodies clothed 
with the scattered long white hairs, making them quite prominent objects whether 
in the foliage or upon the bark of the tree. Their gregarious habit also renders 
them more conspicuous and the more readily observed on account of their taking 
the foliage clean as they go. 

The Honey Locust, which is used as a hedge-tree in portions of Nebraska, suffers 
greatly while yet smal! from the attacks of the gray Blister-beetle (Lytta cinerea). 
I have seen the trees defoliated in a few days. This present year but little injury 
occurred in the immediate vicinity of West Point, but up in Holt County trees that 
were set out last year were completely denuded, the beetles in some instances 
almost covering the entire tree, so numerous were they. 

This tree also suffers greatly from the attacks of a Tortricid, the larvee of which 
spins together several leaves at night and feeds upon the adjoining ones. This in- 
sect, too, occasionally becomes sufticiently numerous to defoliate trees. Last year 
a piece of hedge, here at West Point, over 100 feet in length, suffered in this re- 
spect. ; 


THE AMERICAN CIMBEX. 
(Cimbex americana. ) 


This large slug-like larva feeds upon the White Willow, usually used for a hedge 

tree and wind-breaks about buildings. A few years ago I first noticed it in injurious 
numbers on the hedges of Willow in Dodge County, about 16 miles southwest of 
here. This summer again I was surprised to see it in very many new localities, 
both in this and Dodge Counties. It always appears upon rather elevated ground 
back from the Elkhorn and tributaries. 
_ Referring to my notes of July 22 in reference to this insect I find the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ To-day I visited several localities only to find at least one-half of the larvee 
matured and transformed. In scraping away the leaves and other vegetable 
débris from underneath the trees it was found that the grubs invariably sought the 
sheltered or sunny side of the hedge before spinning in. They also appear to be 
gregarious in this stage, always congregating into groups of from two or three to 
twodozenor more. Their transformation takes place only one-half or three-fourths 
of an inch below the surface.” 
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Out of upwards of 400 pupz that I collected I failed thus far to rear a single par- 
asite. Of course these, if there are any, may not mature until next spring at the 
time when the imagos of the Saw-flies issue. Birds do not appear to feed upon — 
them, neither will domestic fowls. oe 

As aremedy against their rapid increase I would suggest the clearing away of =~ 

all rubbish from beneath the hedge soon after the last worms have disappeared. 
This can be done withan ordinary gardenrake. Therubbish should then be burned. 
A good method would be the supplying of an artificial retreat for the larve, com- 
posed of finely-cut or broken straw as a mulching, which could be easily removed 
and afterwards burned. 

This insect has always occurred here in moderate numbers upon the willows 
growing along the smaller streams ; and upon the introduction of the planted trees 
with the more favorable retreats has succeeded in becoming numerous and at the ~ 
same time one of our dreaded insect enemies, 


OTHER INSECTS. : 


Besides the above-named insects. the willows and cottonwoods in this and ad- 
joining States suffer greatly from the continued attacks of the Striped Cottonwood 
Beetle (Plagiodera scripia). This beetle was again exceedingly numerous and de- 
structive in this and several other counties in this portion of the State. While 
large trees and those on low ground seldom suffer greatly from .their attacks, 
small trees, and especially those growing upon elevated grounds away from streams, 
are often killed by them. 

Their natural enemies are chiefiy those that are known to destroy the Colorado 
Potato Beetle (D. 10-lineata). Among these enemies the various species of Lady- 
birds are chief. . 

Several species of Ciirysomeia and Disonycha have also been quite numerous dur- 
ing the season just passed. These worked upon the foliage of several kinds of 
willow growing along the Elkhorn. They also were sufficiently numerous inmany 
isolated localities to entirely defoliate the trees. 

Last, but not least to be dreaded, is the Strawberry Crown-borer (Tylodermafra- 
garic, Riley). This insect has been gradually on the increase throughout eastern 
Nebraska during the past few years, until now it has come to be recognized as one 
of our insect enemies. It not only attacks the tame varieties, but also works upon 
the wild vines. During the past summer I noticed it at work in a number of 
strawberry beds in this immediate vicinity, in one instance almost entirely de- 
stroying a large bed of several thousand plants, which the owner thought resulted 
from drought alone. It chose the Wilson in preference to the Crescent Seedling 
upon which to work, at least three times as many of the former than of the latter 
being destroyed. 

There were many other insects belonging to the various orders that were ob- 
served to injure crops and useful vegetation. These, however, were in rather 
limited numbers and their injuries of comparatively little importance, and I do 
not think it necessary to make mention of them at the present time, 


REPORT ON EXPERIMENTS IN APICULTURE. 


By N. W. McLAIn, Apicultural Agent. 


DECPMBER 31, 1887. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my report of the work done under your 
instructions at this experiment station during the,past year, the main features of 
which consist of a further prosecution of those lines of research begun in the year 
1886. 

I desire to acknowledge my obligations to yourself for the helpful assistance and 
encouragement you have given me while prosecuting my work under most discour- 
aging circumstances; reference being had to the unparalleled climatic conditions pre- 
vailing throughout this region during the past year, and also to the altogether inad- 
equate financial resources available for the uses of the station. , ; 

I wish also to thankfully acknowledge the valuable services and suggestions of 
those who have aided willingly in some lines of investigation, as well as the uni- 
formly kind and appreciative mention of my efforts by those in whose behalf the 
work is being done. 
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_ It is further a pleasant duty for me to acquaint you with the fact that the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of North America, as well as some of the State bee-keepers’ 
associations, have passed resolutions thanking’ in appropriate terms the honorable 
Comunissioner of Agriculture and yourself for the deep interest you have manifested 
in advancing and developing the industry of bee-keeping. 

T am also under continued obligations to the publishers of many apicultural and 
agricultural journals for the favor shown in puolishing my reports, and for files of 
their valuable papers, among which I would mention: 

~The American Bee Journal, Messrs. Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, IIL; 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Mr. A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio; The American Apiculturist, 
Mr. Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass.; The Canadian Bee Journal, The D. A. Jones 
Company, Beeton, Ontario; The Bee-Keeper’s Guide, Mr. A. G. Hili, Kendallville, 
Ind.; The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine, Messrs. Aspinwall & Treadwell, Barrytown-on- 


- Hudson, N. Y.; The Bee-Keeper’s Advance, Messrs. Mason & Sons, Mechanies Falls, 


Me.; The Cultivator and Country Gentleman, Messrs. L. Tucker & Son, Albany, N. 
Y.; The Southern Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga.; The Canadian Honey Producer, Mr. B, 
Holterman, Brantford, Ontario, Canada, etc. 

Yours, very truly, 


Dr. C. V. RILEY, 
U. S. Entomologist. 


N. W. McLAIN. 


DISEASES OF BEES. 
! 

The study of some forms of disease to which bees are subject, including an inquiry 
into the causes of disease, and the discovery and application of suitable remedies, 
has occupied much time, and the results from this line of investigation have been 
in a good degree successful and satisfactory. 

The excellent classification and complete history which have been given of the 
micro-parasitical forms which affect the life and health of bees simplify diagnosis 
and facilitate the discovery and application of preventives and cures. Modern 
science has shown that it is often necessary to unlearn much of what was supposed 
to have passed beyond the region of doubt. The subject in hand furnishes no ex- 
ception. It is not strange that there should be confusion and error in dealing with 
the origin and habits of these micro-organisms which baffle the skill of the investi- 
gator. We are now collecting and tabulating data and testing theories in the cru- 
cible of experience, and while our investigations are incomplete and many seem- 
ingly determined facts lack full confirmation, and while significant manifestations 
await interpretation, we must be slow in reaching conclusions. We may indeed 
be in the region of the knowledge we seek after, but we must hold the evidence 
under survey tintil many-sided experience fully determines its value. 


Bacillus alvei (Cheshire). 

This disease, commonly but inappropriately called foul-brood, is indigenous in all 
parts of the United States, and is infectious and virulent to the last degree. Con- 
cerning the origin of Bacillus and other allied organisms but little is certainly known, 
but that the organism classified as Bacillus alvei is the active agent in the destruc- 
tion of both bees and brood is certain, for this agent is always present, and although 
its action in the living organism is exceedingly complicated it is also well defined. 

The symptoms of this disease may be more clearly described by contrasting the 
appearance of bees’ brood and combs in a healthy colony with the diagnostic symp- 
toms attending Bacillus alvei. The bees act as if discontented and discouraged; 
the combs commonly present a dingy, neglected, and untidy appearance, and a 
characteristic odor is present, sometimes not noticeable until the hive-cover is re- 
moved, at other times offensive at some distance from the hive. This odor is very 
like that emitted from glue which has been prepared for use, then put aside and 
allowed to ferment. Instead of the plump, white, smooth appearance common to 
healthy uncapped larvae, the membranes more or less wrinkled and shrunken, are 
streaked with yellow, which with the succeeding stages of disease changes into a 
dingy gray brown; then as putrefaction follows the color becomes a dirty red-brown. 
As evaporation progresses the mass settles to the lower side of the cell, and if the 
head of a pin be drawn through the mass, that which adheres appears quite stringy 
and elastic, the trachez and tougher tissues resisting decay adhering to thecell. Later 
nothing remains but a black, flat scale on the lower side near the bottom of the cell. 
If the disease does not assume the acute form before the pupa stage the brood is 
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capped over, but the cell cap, commonly of a darker color than that covering a healthy 
brood, settles, leaving the cover concave instead of flat or convex, and shortly small , 
holes appear, as if Inquiry had been instituted to learn the condition of the cccu- 
pant, or to liberate the gases and cdor and facilitate evaporation. Torn and ragged 
cell caps are frequent, and some ceils may be empty and cleansed; and in the midst 
of ragged and sunken caps a live bee may occasionally emerge. 

The means by which these deadly agents are commonly introduced into the hive 
and into the bodies of their victims has not been certainly determimed. Prof. Frank 
R. Cheshire, F. L. §., F. R. M.S., to whom we are indebted for the classification of 
this species of Bacillus, and also for much that is valuable concerning its life his- 
tory and pathogenic character, speaking of the means of propagating this disease, 
says (see Bees and Bee-Keeping, vel. 2, pp. 157, 158, London, 1888): 

‘** My strong opinion is, that commonly neither honey nor pollen carry the disease, 
but that the feet and antenne of the bees usually do.” ‘‘ tt is also extremely likely 
that spores are carried in the air and taken in by the indraft set up by the fanners. 
There will be no difficulty in this supposition when it is remembered that the organ- 
isms are so minute that a cubic inch of material wouid form a quadruple line of 
them from London to New York.” 

My own experience and observation is in agreement with this last proposition, as 
witness the following paragraph from my report of last year (see Report of U. 
S. Entomologist, 1886, p. 587): 

“That the contagion may sometimes be borne from hive to hive by the wind ap- 
pears to be true, as it was observed in one of the apiaries which | treated for this 
disease during. the past summer that of a large number of diseased colonies in the 
apiary, with the exception of two cclonies all were located to the northeast of the 
colony in which the disease first appeared. The prevailing wind had been from 
the southwest.” 

Mr. Cheshire says further, page as above: ‘‘The bee-keeper is unfortunately 
almost compelled to become himseit a probable cause of infection. His hands, 
made adhesive by propolis, carry the spores or bacilli, and so may transfer them, 
even hours later, to healthy hives. The clothes should be kept as far as practicable 
from contact with suffering colonies, and the hands after manipulating them should 
be disinfected by washing with a weak solution of mercuric chioride (corrosive 
sublimate), one-eighth of an ounce in 1 gallon of water being quite strong enough.” 

The concluding paragraph under this heading in my report for 1886 is as fol- 
lows: 

‘That the disease germs may be carried upon the clothing and bands appears prob- 
able, from the fact that in one neighborhood this disease appeared in only two apia- 
ries, the owners of which had spent some time working among diseased colonies at 
some distance from home, while other apiarisis in that locality who had kept away 
from the contagion had no trouble from foul-brood.” 

It has been the common belief that honey is the medium through which the dis- 
ease is most frequently introduced from both near at hand and remote sources of 
infection. That undue importance has been attached to honey as the common 
source of infection appears certain, for I have proved by repeated trials that if 
frames containing combs of capped honey, and having no cells containing pollen, 
be removed from infected hives and thoroughly sprayed or immersed, using an 
acid and alkaline solution of suitable strength to destroy the germs exposed to its 
action, the honey in such combs did not communicate disease when placed in 
healthy colonies and consumed by the bees as food for both summer and winter 
uses. Ihave found it altogether practicable to feed honey which had been extracted 
from infested combs without boiling, always adding, however, as a precaution, a 
disinfectant suitable to destroy any infection pessibly lurking in such food, 

In speaking of honey as a means of carrying this contagion, Mr. Cheshire says : 
‘“‘T have searched most carefully in honey in contiguity with cells holding dead 
larvae; have examined samples from stocks dying out with rottenness; inspected 
extracted honey from terribly diseased colonies, and yet in no instance have I found 
an active bacillus, and never have been able to be sure of discovering one in the 
spore condition, although it must be admitted that the problem has its microscopic 
difficulties, because the stains used to make the bacilli apparent attach themselves 
very strongly to all pollen grains and parts thereof, and somewhat interfere with 
examination. I have now discovered that it is impossible for bacilli to multi- 
ply in honey, because they can not grow in any fiuid having an acid reaction.” 

‘As to pollen being the medium by which this contagion is commonly introduced 
into the hive, not wishing to appear as speaking ex cathedra, I venture to say that 
further experiments in the line indicated in my report of last year leave little room 
to doubt the accuracy of the opinion then formed, namely, that pollen is the me- 
dium by which this contagion is most commonly introduced, and most rapidly 
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spread and persistently perpetuated. Continued observation showed that in those 
colonies where the largest quantity of pollen was being gathered the disease quickly 
assumed the malignant form, even when the quantity of brood was not greater than 
that being reared in other colonies where but little pollen was being gathered and 
in which the disease was far less virulent ; and in this latter kind, where little pol- 
len was being gathered, the contagion yielded most readily to treatment. But what 
seemed more to the point was, that from those colonies from which the combs con- 
taining pollen were removed and a suitable substitute furnished in the hive, thus 
avoiding the necessity for bringing supplies from the fields, fhe disorder was cured 
and the colony speedily regained their normal condition. The fact that queen 
larvee seldom die from this contagion, taken in connection with what we know to 
be true concerning the character of their food, is significant, namely, that it is 
wholly composed of digested material, pollen grains being rarely found therein, and 
then as if present by accident and not by design, seems to justify the conclusion 
that the absence of pollen accounts for the absence of bacilli; while on the con- 
trary the food of worker larvee, secreted in excessive quantity and deposited in 
haste, occasional grains of pollen being dropped and no reason for their removal 
existing, the bacilli finding congenial cultures, multiply apace ; and if perchance 
the larve escape infection, as is commonly the case until near the time of wean- 
ing, then live pollen being supplied, speedy and complete ruin results. Moreover, 
few if any bacilli are to be found in the chyle stomach cf an adult queen at the 
head of a stricken colony, subsisted, as she must be, almost entirely upon secreted 
food produced by the worker bees: while in the chyle stomach of the worker, 
which partakes freely of pollen, they are present in quantity, and in fact line the 
whole intestinal tract. 

The evidence presented in support of this pollen theory of the means of introduc- 
ing and spreading this contagion is circumstantial, still it is component ; and if it 
fails to reveal the true source of infection, the fact that the consumption of such 
live pollen as is obtained from the fields during the prevalence of this disease, or 
such old pollen as is stored in cells in which it may have molded or rotted and be- 
come a possible source of infection, aggravates the disease and makes it more per- 
sistent, and the fact that if the old pollen be removed from the hive and artificial 
pollen be substituted the malignant and persistent characteristics disappear, and 
that the contagion then readily yields to suitable treatment, is settled beyond ques- 
tion. 

While it istrue that queen bees have less to fear from infection in the larval 
stage, it is also true that queens reared in infested colonies are commonly worth- 
less. Of twenty-five queens so reared in one apiary and successfully established at 
the head of as many colonies, not one survived the period of hibernation. In case 
the contagion does not assume the acute form in the larvz it may localize and be- 
come chronic, and so, the baciilus of disease being as unnatural as disease itself, 
both worker and queen may live on for weeks and months, and the queen, with 
both life and death within her, transmitting the possibilities of both. Mr. Cheshire 
has counted as many as nine bacilli in a single egg, a discovery full of signiticance 
when striving to account for the spread of disease. Itis but natural that this con- 
tagion, being a disease of the blood, should find congenial and Juxuriant feeding- 
ground among the most delicate and highly organized glands and tubes of the 
ovaries. 

We may reason thus: The, bee-pap furnished to the queen larva, the protoplastic 
egg-food, copiously furnished to the queen during the breeding season, is con- 
tinuous and passes from cell to cell. The germ cell of bacillus contributed to the 
organism of the queen in larval or in egg-food, borne along through the digestive 
and circulatory system, passes within the ovarian tubes and from thence into the 
nascent egg-cell, and once within the yolk is ready to contend for supremacy 
against the spermatozoid soon to be introduced. But the strife is unequal, and in- 
stead of the differentiating principle determining the form, function, and instinct 
of a new creature appointed to long life and service, the bacillus. finding the en- 
vironment suited to multiplication, sterilizes the blood and riddies the tissues and 
viscera. 

The remedy which I have found to be aspecific—by the use of which I have cured 
hundreds of cases, many of which seemed hopelessy incurable, without failure and 
without a return of the contagion, except in the case of two colonies of black bees, 
where the disease reappeared in a form so mild that each colony was speedily cured, 
- each one casting a swarm and making a fair amount of surplus honey—is prepared 
and applied substantiaily as directed in my last annual report, 

In 3 pints of warm soit water dissolve 1 pint of dairy salt. Add 1 pint of water, 
boiling hot, in which has been dissolved four tablespoonsful of bicarbonate of soda. 
Dissolve one-quarter ounce of pure salicylic acid (the crystal) in 1 ounce of alcohol. 
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Add this to the salt and soda mixture, then raise the temperature near tothe boiling = 
point, and stir thoroughly while adding honey or sirup sufficient to make the mix- 
ture quite sweet, but not enough to perceptably thicken, and leave standing for two 
or three hours, when it is ready for use. An earthen vessel is best. Ihavetried 
other acids and alkalies in other forms, but the remedy prepared as directed and ap- 
plied warm is that which I prefer. 
Treatment.—Upon removing the cover from the hive thoroughly dampen the tops 
of the frames and as many bees as are exposed by blowing a copious spray of the 
mixture from a large atomizer. Beginning with the outside, lift a frame from the _ 
hive and throw a copious spray over the adhering bees on both sides of the comb, 
shake off part of the bees into the hive, and spray those remaining; then shake and a 
brush these into the hive; then blow a copious spray of the warm mixture overand 
into the cells on both sides of the combs sufficient to perceptibly dampen both comb 
and frame. In like manner treat all the frames, seriatim, returning them to the hive ; 
inorder. From combs containing very much pollen the honey should be extracted 
and the combs melted into wax. This extracted honey may be fed with safety, 24 
ounces of the remedy being added and well stirred into each quart of honey. a | 
All the colonies in the apiary should be given a thorough spraying the first time 
the treatment is applied, but combs containing pollen need not be removed from 
healthy colonies. After the first thorough treatment the combs and bees should be 
thoroughly sprayed with the remedy at intervals of two or three days until cured, 
Three treatments after the first thorough application are commonly sufficient. First 
one frame being lifted from the hive and sprayed and the others simply set apart, so 
that the spray may be well directed over and copiously applied to both bees and 
combs. An essential feature in my method of treatment, which I failed to make, 
duly significant and prominent in my last annual report, is that medicated honey or 
sugar sirup should be continuously fed to all infected colonies while they are con- 
valescing, for not only must the contagion be driven from the organism of the adult 
bee and suitable food and tonic given to aid in repairing the ravages of disease, but 
a constant and eyen supply of the remedy serves as a preventive and cure for the 
larve. ; 
The honey or sirup should be fed warm, and two ounces of the remedy should be 
well mixed in each quart of food, which may be given in feeders or by pouring over 
and into empty combs and placing these in the hive. 
To prevent the bees from going abroad for supplies. make a thin paste of rye flour 
and bone flour, three parts of the former to one of the latter, adding the medicated 
honey or sirup. Spread this over a small area of old comb and honey in the hive, 
or feed in shallow pans or wooden butter dishes in the top of the hive or outside 
in the apiary, under shelter from rain. I prepare the bone flour by burning dry 
bones to a white ash. The softest and whitest pieces I grind to dust in a mortar and 
sift through a very fine sieve made of fine wire-strainer cloth. The coarser pieces of 
burned bone I put in open vessels with lumps of rock salt, which I keep half covered 
with sweetened water and sheltered from the rain, at all times accessible to the bees, 
The rapidity with which depleted colonies recuperate and become populous is sur- 
prising. I have tried supplying the saline, alkaline,and phosphate elements in bee 
food by using boracic acid, phosphoric acid, etc., but I find that the bees take kindly 
to the supplies prepared as [ have directed, and the amount consumed shows their 
appreciation and need, Such supplies of food and drink should be kept at all times 
in the apiary, easy of access. I have not found disinfecting of the hives necessary 
further than to simply dampen the inside with a copious spray of the remedy, and 
sometimes no care was taken to do even this. 


Starved Brood, 


A disorder which has been quite common in several States during the past 
season is resultant from conditions prevalent during severe and protracted droughts, 
and long periods of extremely high temperature, such as has existed over large 
areas. 

The disorder is significant and important, not so much on account of the actual 
numerical loss entailed upon colonies affected, which in my own case and in many 
cases reported to me have been severe, as in furnishing proof of failure on the part 
of those food elements indispensable during the breeding season to meet the large 
demand for larval food and essential in maintaining the health and vigor of the 
bees while the digestive and secretory organs are being taxed to the limit of their 
capacity. This failure of natural resources results in low vitality, susceptibility 
and predisposition to disease, and inability to successfully perform the function of 
hibernation. With some exceptions, due to local advantages, throughout the States 
stricken by the drought of the past summer the bees have entered upon the period of 
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hibernation under conditions more or less unfavorable in proportion as they have 
suffered in greater or less degree from the effects of the all-consuming drought and 
heat. 

The symptoms of starved brood are distinctively characteristic. Upon opening 
the hivea slightly off@nsive odor may be noticed if the colony has been suffering 
for some time. If the comb-frame be lifted from the hive and the bees shaken off 
few if any eggs can be found. Of such brood as is sealed the cappings appear to 
be thin and flat and slightly sunken, and commonly of darker color than is usual 
in prosperous colonies. Upon opening the cells they are found to contain dead 
pupz in various stages of development, always inferior in size, and the food supply 
exhausted. In the midstof sealed brood patches of uncapped larvee appear, and 
sometimes a patch of 5 or 6 inches square, and sometimes there seems to have been 
no effort made towards sealing half the grown larve in the hive, although the 
time for such sealing may be far overdue. The membranes of such larve do not 
present the plump pearly-white appearance common to well-fed larve, On the 
contrary,the membranes are more or less shrunken and wrinkled, and not un- 
frequently, when the larvee have reached the advanced pupa stage, the compound 
eyes begin to color and the cells are partially capped and then abandoned, and the 
appearance is that commonly designated by the term ‘‘ bald-headed bees.” Some- 
times a few of these bees, dwarfed in size, emerge from the cells and engage in the 

labors of the hive with what vigor and for such term as their limited development 

will permit. In a number of tests made during the past season the progeny of the 
same queen, reared under directly opposite conditions of larval growth, so varied in 
size as not to be recognizable as offspring of the same progenitors, The reason 
for this variation was not far toseek. The changed conditions of the colony during 
the time when the different generations were being reared determined the modifi- 
cation in development. The remedy I used and prescribed for others was preventive 
rather than curative. Starved brood means starved bees. If the cause be removed 
the effect speedily disappears. All that needs to be done is to supply them with a 
substitute for those resources essential to their own health and vigor and indis- 
pensable in brood-rearing, in search of which they are rapidly and vainly wearing 
out their vitality. 

The recipe for preparing the remedy is as follows: 

To 10 pounds of sugar add half a pint of dairy salt, 2 table-spoonsful bicarbonate of 
soda, 2 table-spoonsful rye flour, 2 table-spoonsful very finely powdered bone ash, and 
1 table-spoonful cream tartar. Mix thoroughly, then add 2 quarts hot water, and 
stir until thoroughly dissolved, then boil for two or three minutes only. To one- 
half pint fresh milk add 3 fresh eggs thoroughly beaten, and when the sirup is cool 
enough to feed add the eggs and milk, and when thoroughly stirred feed warm, Feed 
in the hive as one would feed honey or sirup. 

T used this same food for preventing spring dwindling and for building up colo- 
nies to full strength and efficiency, so that all colonies may be ready for work at the 
very beginning of the season when surplus honey may naturally be expected. This 
food fed in the hive keeps all the bees at home to aid in performing the functions of 
brood-rearing and in keeping up the temperature of the hive instead of spending 
their little remaining strength in battling against the cold, damp winds while search- 
ing for the food elements needed to repair the waste and drain upon their vitality 
while hibernating, and indispensable in brood-rearing. This food is not intended for 
use until after the bees have had a good flight in spring and almost any grade of 
honey or sugar may be used. ‘This special food is a potent stimulant and tonic to 
the adult bees, giving tone and vigor to the organism, and furnishes the elements 
essential in brood-rearing in the place and in the manner suited to the convenience 
and tastes of the bees. No greater quantity should be fed thanis required for the 
current needs of the colony. 


THE CONTROL OF REPRODUCTION, 


In order that the laws of heredity and the active principles of selection may be 
practically and persistently applied in the breeding of bees, I have in obedience to 
your instructions continued my experiments, striving to discover a simple and prac- 
tical method for securing control of the natural process of reproduction. 

I devised and constructed a fixture, which I call a fertilizing cage, 22 feet square 
and 26 feet high. Selecting a level plot of ground I set 4 rows of posts, 4 posts in 
each row, forming a quadrangle. These posts are4 inchessquare and 30 feet in length, 
set into the ground 4 feet and exactly 7 feet apart. Four rows of girders, 2 by 4 
inches by 22 feet 4inches are halved in two and bolted to the inside of these posts, the 
first row 5 feet from the ground, then three rows at intervals of seven feet until the 
top is reached, The upper 3 lines of girders are continued from each side of each 
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inside post, forming a brace on each side of each post at intervals of 7 feet, and form- 
ing the bearings for the wire-covered frames which cover the top of thecage. The 
space from the ground to the first girder, 5 feet, is covered with matched lumber 
nailed to the outside of the posts, leaving a smooth surface on both sides. The upper 
21 feet on the sides and the top of the cage is inclosed by wire-covered frames 7 feet 
square, bolted to the girders on the sides and securely fastened with screws to the 
frame-work at the top. The height of the cage is thus adjustable at 26 feet, 19 feet, 
or 12 feet from the ground by simply lowering the screen frames forming the top, 
and the upper row (or two upper rows as the case may be) forming the sides of the 
inclosure, the purpose being not only to determine whether queens or drones would 
mate in this cage at fuil size, but also how small an inclosure would be sufficiently 
large to give suitable freedom and range of flight. 


These wire-covered frames are framed like a two-light window-sash, with a mul- 


lion in the center, on which the two breadths of wire-cloth meet. Strips of wood 
secure the edges of the cloth and cover all joints at the sides of the frames. With 
the lower board of the siding settled into the ground and earth filled against the 
inside and the door tight-fitting the cage is bee-tight. I used drab-colored wire 
cloth, which obstructs the light but very slightly. A shelf is fitted against the four 
sides of the cage on the inside 1 foot from the ground and alighting boards di- 
rectly opposite on the outside. Upon this shelf the hives are placed. Each hive 
has an exit cut in either end and an exit is cut through the wall of the cage regis- 
tering with the outer exit of each hive, over which, on the outside of the wall, a 
piece of queen-excluding zinc is nailed. These hives are painted strikingly distin- 
guishing colors, as red, white, blue, green, yellow, and black, and a space opposite 
each on the alighting boards and a corresponding space_on the outside of the wall 
of the cage are painted in corresponding colors. The colors are repeated in the or- 
der named, which separates the hives of the same color a sufficient distance to pre- 
vent confusion, and bees and queens readily distinguish their own hive by means of 
color as readily as by location. If the inner exit be left closed for a day or two 
after a colony is placed in a cage the worker bees readily learn to enter their own 
hive upon returning from the fields. I found that the queens had no difficulty on 
returning to their own hives after taking flight in the cage. To test that fact I fre- 
quently opened a number of hives in succession and placing the queens upon the 
palm of my hand tossed them high in the air, when they would take wing and fly 
away. Upon re-opening the hives a few minutes later they would be found upon 
the combs. The queens and drones appeared to fly and disport themselves with as 
much freedom and regularity in the cage as they did in the apiary outside. The 
virgin queens -were introduced from the nursery by various methods. Some were 
hatched in colonies in the cage from cells matured in strong queenless colonies and 
some from cells built under the swarming impulse, which this season could be pro- 
duced by artificial means only. Mature drones were selected from the hives in the 
apiary and also from those returning from their excursions and liberated in the 
cage, and sealed drone-brood was removed from hives in the apiary and hatched in 
strong colonies built up in large hives in the cage, and these drones all flew with 
freedom and regularity. A few times I observed a queen embrace a drone and fiy 
all about the cage with entire freedom, and then, the embrace being broken, each 
flew away in different directions, the queens returning to their hives and the drones 
at once rejoined their feliows in the upper part of the cage. It is needless to add 
that in such cases no accouplement had taken place. 

The results realized from this line of experimental work have been so meager and 
the circumstances attending the experiments so exceptionally unfavorable that itis 
not easy to form an estimate of their value or determine their significance. Of the 
many scores of trials made but six were successful; but six queens were fecundated 
in the fertilizing cage. However, as the improvement of the bee to the highest 
attainable excellence outranks all other considerations in practical importance and 
scientific interest, the methods and results of any intelligently-conducted experi- 
ments having this end in view are well worth placing on record. Besides future trials 


< 


may receive direction from a multitude of failures and the trying experience of the 
past season is not without compensating features, for even the little gains we make 
in positive knowledge, although apparently trifling in themselves, have often sig- 
nificant meaning and broad bearing on questions of great value. 

My experience and observation lead me to believe that the main reason why this 
experiment was not satisfactorily successful was because of the protracted drought 
and high temperature which lasted through the entire breeding season, the like of 
which has not before been known in this region. From May, 1886, until Decem- 
ber, 1887, drought prevailed, broken only at long intervals by light showers. The 
succession of two summers of excessive heat and unbroken drought insured disas- 
ter to the present season cumulative in kind and intensified indegree. Continuous 
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fee ding has been required to keep up breedis we and to prevent starvation. When- 


ever feeding was suspended for two or thiee days, throughout nearly the entire 


season, Oviposition would cease and the bees; ate their eggs, and it has required per- 
sistent triais and careful management to reir drones and keep them alive. It has 
been difficult to get three or four queen cells matured in colonies such as in ordi- 
nary seasons would rear from twenty-five to forty, and of those permitted to re- 
main outside in the apiary and seek a mate at will two of every three failed of 
fecundation. During the entire season a large majority of the larval queens, be- 
ing insufficiently fed, died in the cell, and when for days and weeks together the 
temperature ranged from 110° to 120° F. in the sun during several hours each day 
the pap-food would ferment and turn a dark amber color and dry up to the con- 
sistency of thick glue at the bottom of the cells with the dead pupz. When the 
temperature ranged from 100° to 110° F. in the sun the average temperature in the 
hive was from 5° to 2° higher until 112° was reached. Then, when the range in 
the sun was from 115° to 125° the temperature did not go above 112° in the hive. 
The fanners were able to prevent the temperature rising above 112° in hives 
standing in the sun with a shade-board above the hive-cover. The worker larvze 
seem to be able to endure a higher temperature than queen larvee. This sea- 
son, as a tule, the drones were much smaller than drones from the same ancestors 
in the summers of 1885 and 1886, and there was a great inequality in the size of 
drones and queens of the same parentage and reared at the same time in the same 
hive, and a very unusual proportion of the queens were deformed and unable to fly. - 
Continued observation and experiment furnish corroborative evidence of the cor- 
rectness of the theory advanced in my last annual report, namely, that drone bees 
differ in degrees of procreativeness, properly classified as the impotent, the con- 
ditionally potent, and the potent ; and that it is the prerogative of the worker bees 
to determine the degree of development and dominate the function of the drones 
as they determine the kind and degree of development of instinct and organism 
and dominate the functions of the queen. The volition of the queen determines 
the sex of every one of her descendants ; but the life of every individual as well as 
the modifications in organism and instinct depends upon and receives its direction 


_ from the worker bees, whose unerring prescience forbids the rearing or maintain- 


ing of individuals for whose services there exists no present or prospective demand. 
It is only when this keen apprehension of the present and prospective conditions of 
environment indicates a necessity for rearing and maturing potent or potentially 
potent individuals that such are reared and matured and furnished for the func- 
tions they are to perform. Under circumstances unfavorable in the extreme a con- 
dition of seeming prosperity may be artificially produced, and drones numerically 
plentiful may be reared and preserved alive. It has taxed my skill and patience 
to the last degree during the past season to do this. I resorted to every strategem 
I could devise to secure a supply of mature drones, but in most cases the workers 
were either unable or unwilling to supply the drone larvz with food suitable in kind 
and quantity, for a large proportion of the drones weredwarfed. Dissection showed 
the sex organs of this sort to be inferior in size, dry,and empty.. Not one drone in 
one hundred of those which were fully developed, when held by the legs or wings 
or when pressed upon the thorax, were abie to perform the expulsion act, and the sex 
organs of such, with rare exception, contained nothing but a little clear, thin mucous. 
I have during the past season at various times examined the contents of the sex 
organs from scores of drones well developed and structurally perfect of the class 
which I believe to be potentially potent, in which I have not been able to discover 
active spermatozoa, nor was the mucous secretion present of that color and con- 
sistency which I believe to be the product of special feeding and indispensable to 
sexual desire, and for liberating and floating the spermatozoa into the spermatheca. 

Without wishing to appear dogmatic, after another season exceptionally favorable 
for such observation and experience as has furnished more complete data and cor- 


roborative evidence, I venture to reassert my belief as set forth substantially in my 


last annual report, that the preparation for and exercise of the reproductive faculty 
in drone bees, as well as in queens, depends upon and is determined by the workers. 
As with the queen so with the drone, desire and capacity wait upon the will and 
resources of the workers. 

As the queen must be bountifully supplied with egg-food before the egg-cells be- 
gin to germinate and mature in the ovaries; so I believe the drone must be well 
supplied with that special food suited and intended to produce the desire and capacity 
for performing the act of copulation, the giving and withholding of which is in- 
stinetively determined by the worker bees as the present and prospective condition 
demands. Throughout the past season of extreme heat and protracted drought there 
was almost total failure of all natural resources, and all the influences of nature to 
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cee principles of selection to the breeding of bees with assurance of realizing results — 


“Ata, alike in kind and degree to those which have by the persistent application of the ~ a 
_... game laws and principles been realized in breeding all kinds of domestic animals. 
anal I have, by establishing mating stations in localities remote from other bees, secured ine 
. . the mating of queens and drones selected on account of their excellent paternity 
aaa and perfect development. 1 controlled the flight of the different varieties by the use 
“a, of queen-excluding zinc. By crossing selected individuals of different varieties, 
and by mating selected bees of the same variety avoided in breeding, I have laid _ 
gt the foundation for some ancestral stock of superior excellence. This kind of work ‘ 
> ; requires much patience and persistence during such a season as that just ended. IT 
eye have begun many other experiments, many of which failed, and others, lacking in 
‘ -completion, require no mention here. ' eye: 
i eed. 
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Where figures are enlarged the natural sizes are indicated in hair-lines ai side, un- ag 
less already indicated in some other way on the plate. ae 


ae EXPLANATION TO PLATH IL Fic.5.—Apple cut open, to show work of larva 
i iF which has become full grownandissued: 
, THE CHINCH BUG. a, full-grown larva; b, moth at rest; ¢, ‘ 
id the less common channel of exit through , 
ies eee cheek of apple; d, the point where the 
a = Fie. 1+Stalk of wheat showing Chinch Bugs at eee was laid, showing original channel 
=, : work—natural size. of entrance, afterwards enlarged for the 
oda Fia. 2.—The eggs, showing slight variation in color, |. purpose of pushing put excrement—all : 
ti and the terminal caps—greatly enlarged. natural size (redrawn from Riley). : 
_ Fic.3.—Larva of second age—greatly enlarged. Fie. 6.—Apple oviposited in by second brood of — 
ba Fria. 4.—Larva of third age—greatly enlarged. moths, cut, open; Showing appearance — 
‘ Fic. 5.—Pupa—greatly enlarged. before larva has reached half growth—. 
f Fie.6.—Adult insect, normal type—greatly en- natural size. “et 


larged, 


Fic. 7,—Adult insect, ordinary short-winged form 


| Fie. 7.—Pimpla annulipes. female—enlarged, 
| Fie. 8.—Macrocentrus delicatus, female—en- 
| 


‘4 (Fitch's var. apterus)—greatly enlarged. latged. . 
Fie. 8,—Adult insect, short-winged form from the EXPLANATION TO PLATE It. ; 
A } sea-shore—greatly enlarged. b 
r Fie: 1.—Immature stages of the Chinch Bug: a, _ 
EXPLANATION TO PLATE IL. b, eggs; c, newly-hatched larva—both 
greatly enlarged; d,itstarsus—stillmore | ~ 
THE CODLING MOTH AND ITS PARASITES. | enlarged; ¢, larva after first molt; f,  — 
ade ein ; ; same after second mioit: g, pupa—all 
ore Saeer we! S)) ; | greatly enlarged: h, etilarged leg of — 
Fig. 1.—Nearly full-grown larva, from side—en- adult; j, tarsus of same—still more en- ‘ 
larged. larged; i, proboscis ot béak—greatly en- _ 
Fic. 2.— Chrysalis from side—slightly enlarged. larged (after Riley). ‘ re) 
' Fie .8.—Adult, from above, with expanded wings— } Fic. 9Adult Chinch Bug, short-winged varie-' 
slightly enlarged. ty—enlaiged (after Rilevi. rg 
Fic. 4.- -Adult,from above; wings closed—slightly | Fie. 8—Adult Chinch Bug, normal form—en- — ,,' 
enlarged. larged (after Riley). a Y 
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THE CULVER FUMIGATOR. 
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CATTANEO © PRIMITIVE’? MULBERRY TREE, SHOWING METHODS OF PRUNING. 


n ‘a “enem a "EXPLANATION Ae PLATE Vv. 
F ade glacialis,. an on of the | . iy (Engraved frem a photograph, sae 


The Titus fumigator—invented in California for. 
the gas treatment of trees infested with 
Seale-insects. , 
Hippodamia convergens, an enemy of 7 } st 


the Chinch Bug: a, larva; }, pupa; ¢, EXPLANATION TO PLATE V. 


‘ eae cinctus, an enemy of the Chinch (Engraved from a photograph.) 

ug: a, adult bug—enlarged; 0, its . 
ux—still more enlarged (after Riley). The Wolfskill fumigator—another device he the ¥ e : 

$ same purpose. : 

for the Chinch Bug: b, pupa; c, mature ye 

bag “enlarged fattcc elegy EXPLANATION TO PLATE VI. 


segormoderie pallipes, an enemy of the : 


; (Engraved from a photograph.) _ Y 
z Chrysopa plorabunda, an enemy of the The Culver fumigator—another device for the 
+s Chinch Bug: a, eggs; b, larva; c, cocoon; same purpose. 
 d,adult—all enlarged. 
¢.12,—Triphleps insidiosus, an enemy of the» EXPLANATION TO PLATE VILL») 

4 Chinch Bug,frequently mistaken for it— 
enlarged. (Engraved from a photograph.) 
3._Piesma cinerea, mistaken for Chinch Ee re 

 ‘Bug—enlarged (after Riley). Cattaneo “‘ Primitive’’ Mulberry tree, eight years: 


from the seed. 


14. —Corimeleena pulicaria, mistaken for . 
_ Chinch Bug—enlarged (after Riley). - 

—Chauliognathus pennsylvanicus, an en- EXPLANATION TO PLATE VIII. 

- emy of the Codling Moth: a, larva, full 
grown—natural size; b, c, d, e, f, g, h, 
head parts—enlarged; 2, adult hese Gabianeo ‘Primitive’? Mulberry tree, showing 
natural size (after Riley). methods of pruning. 


(Engraved from a photograph.) 


REPORT OF THE CHEMIST.. 


- I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the work done 
by the Chemical Division for the year 1887. 

This work may be classified as follows: First, the continuation of 
the subject of investigations of food adulteration; second, investiga- — 
tions connected with the manufacture of sugar from sorghum and 
sugar-canes; third, studies of agricultural products ; and, fourth, mis- 
cellaneous work. The investigation of adulteritians has continued 
euelly in the same line as was pointed out in the annual report 

or 1886. 

The chief object of investigation has been to determine the char- 
acter of adulteration practiced and the best methods of detecting it. 
The work of determining the extent of adulteration is more properly 
left to the State experiment stations and State municipal boards of 
health. The results of the investigations are published in Bulletin 
13 of the Chemical Division. In the last annual report abstracts of 
the first and second parts of this bulletin were given. ‘They were 
devoted to dairy products and to spices and condiments. During 
the last year one additional part of Bulletin 13 has been issued on the 
’ subject of fermented drinks. In this bulletin the subjects of wines,, 
_ beers, and ciders were considered. Two other parts of Bulletin 13 
are now in an advanced state of preparation, viz, baking powders 
and lards. 

‘The work on theinvestigation of the sugar-making qualities of sor- 
ghum and sugar-canes has been carried on at three different stations, 
viz, Rio Grande, N. J., Fort Scott, Kans., and Lawrence (Magnolia 
Plantation), La. The results of these investigations appear in Bul- 
letin 17, already published, and Bulletin 18, now almost ready for 
the press. Those results mark a successful close of a long series of 
investigations undertaken by the department, which have been car- 
ried on under many difficulties and discouragements. The character 
of the work which has been accomplished will fully appear in the _ 
abstracts which are to follow. 

The miscellaneous work of the department has been of a varied 
character, and it appears to me of little value. This miscellaneous 
work has consisted in analyses of samples of ores, mineral waters, 
soils, fertilizers, etc. It is true that quite a number of these investi- 
gations have proved of value in themselves, but they do not illustrate 
any line of methodical research, and thus fail to appear in their 
proper light. Abstracts of the more valuable work of this kind will 
follow. In regard to this miscellaneous work I desire to say that, 
with a limited force at our disposal and the meager laboratory facil- 
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_ division to undertake analyses which are purely for personal advan- 


tage or entirely disconnected with agriculture. I desire to plainly 
state that in my opinion the analyses of ores, mineral waters, and 


other substances which have no relation whatever to agricultural — 
research are not-proper subjects for the employment of the chemists _ 


of this division. In the same category should be placed examina- _ 
tions of soils, fertilizers, food stuffs, and other agricultural products ~~ 
sent from States where agricultural colleges and experiment stations _ 
have been established. Under the Hatch bill each State has been 
provided with a fund by Congress for the purpose of carrying on Ki 


yar 


just such investigations as I have mentioned. This fund isin excess 
of the total amount which is given annually for the support of the~ 
distinctively chemical work of thisdivision. Inorderthatthe investi- ~— 
gations which this division has undertaken in the interest of agri- 
cultural chemistry may not be interrupted by such extraneous work 
it would be well to prohibit, by a clause in the appropriation bill, 
any work in the chemical division which is purely of a personal 
nature or not related to agricultural science, or which could be more _ 
ele done by the chemists of the several State agricultural col- 


-leges and experiment stations. This division would thus be relieved 


of the labor of examining minerals, ores, mineral waters, potable ~ 
waters, and other substances of like nature. ee 

There is another reason which leads me to emphasize this state-) 
ment. We have in our country a large number of professional chem- 
ists who devote themselves to private work, and analyses of:such 
samples as I have named naturally belong to this class of chemists. 


wl 
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an abuse of official prerogative, but is a positive injury to a legiti- «— 
mate private business which, at best, is poorly supported in the ~— 
United States, There is no more reason why the chemists employed 
by the United States to pursue investigations in agricultural science 
should determine the quantity of gold and silver in a given ore fora 
rivate citizen or a member of Congress than there would be fora 
aw clerk of one of the Departments of the Government to devote his _ 
time and labor to private practice. This practice of doing private ~ 
work at public expense it seems to me is of the same nature as that 
of doing private work during office hours and receiving compensa- » 
tion therefor from the individual for whom the work is done. Since 
I have been in charge of this division I have constantly refused all 
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~applications which have been made to have me or my assistants en- 


‘gage in private work of any kind for compensation during the hours _ 
devoted to official business. I would even go further than this and 
require, if possible, that chemists engaged in official work for the © 
Government of the United States should not be allowed to engage in 
private work even out of official hours. The duties of a chemist én- 
gaged in official work are sufficiently onerous to require all his time 


and energy, and whatsoever is given to work of a private nature is 


so much taken from what he owes to the public. In short, in m 

opinion, the line of demarkation between official and private busi- 
ness Should be sharply drawn and should never be transgressed. The 
compensation received by a public analyst or an official chemist — 
should be large enough and his tenure of office sufficiently certain 
to enable him to devote all his time to the public service without . 
being troubled with anxieties for the future. ee 
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ical Division of the Department of Agriculture? Is this division 
only one of the many laboratories established in the several States 
under the Hatch bill, or has it a work peculiarly itsown? I should 
answer the last question in the affirmative. The work of this divis- 
jon seems to me to be best illustrated by that line of investiga- 


tion in the work which has been published on food adulteration, and 
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_ through experimental studies of different methods of analysis and 


investigations of a more abstract nature intimately connected with 
- the problems of practical agriculture. The study of great problems 
affecting large industries, like those which have been made in the 
sugar industry, and the examination of questions affecting proposed 
_ legislation on agricultural subjects for the benefit of the agricultural 
committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives are some 
- further examples of the distinctions of the work of this division from 
_. that of the chemical laboratories of the various experiment stations. 
_ For a proper prosecution of work of this kind the Congress of the 
‘United States should supply a first-class laboratory with first-class 
appointments. The chemical laboratory of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture should be a model which the various experi- 


ment stations might copy instead of being what it is, perhaps the 


- most poorly located and equipped of any chemical laboratory in the 
, country. Ina dingy basement, poorly Lethon: not ventilated at all, 
the chemists of this division are compelled to work, in the winter 
straining their eyes in an all-day twilight, in summer sweltering in 

. a tropical temperature. é 
I would earnestly request that the bill which is now before Con- 
gress for the building and equipment of a new laboratory be pressed 
- to an early passage, so that this division may be furnished with fa- 
. Gilities to continue more successfully the line of work which ‘has 

been marked out. 


COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN BEERS, WINES, AND 
CIDERS, AND THE SUBSTANCES USED IN THEIR ADUL- 
THRATION.* 


By ©. A. CRAMPTON. 


MALT LIQUORS. 


‘3 The production of malt liquors in this country as an industry is 

second only in importance to the production of breadstufis. Their 

- consumption is steadily on the increase, as is also the amount con- 

_ sumed in proportion to other kinds of alcoholic beverages. The fol- 

_ lowing tables are taken from recent statistics, compiled by the Bureau 

of Statistics, U. 8. Treasury Department, from figures obtained from 
official sources: + 

*Abstract of Part 3, Bull. No. 13. 
he + Statements Nos. 32 to 50, inclusive, of the Quarterly Report No. 2, series 1886-87, 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. Government Printing Offiee, 1887 
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States it may be asked, what is the peculiar function of the Chem- | 
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Annual consumption of distilled and malt liquors and wines in the United States and 
the average annual consumption per capita of population during the years 1840, 


Bt - 1850, 1860, and from 1870 to 1886, inclusive. . Mis 
¢ r - 
ae Distilled spirits consumed. Wines consumed, (aan 
rf Year ending June ee | Imported Imported Sasa 
bits i 30— spirits Wines wines niga re 
; entered Total. jof domestic) entered Total. ‘ 
cet for con- product.* | for con- Y 
: - foie ch All other. | sumption. | sumption. | Leng 
<a 
par Bes | ins 
- Pr. galls. | Pr. galls. | Pr. galls. | Pr. galls. | Galions. Gallons. Gallons. es 
BAD SA fe Delco +) 40,378,090 | 2,682,794 | 43, 060, S84 124,734 | 4.748,362 | 4,873,096 "~= 
DBOO Ms Fe Sh Rae ip 46,768,083 | 5,065,390 | 51,833,473 221, 249 |, 6,094, 622 6,315, 871 A 
a Re ec )eo tine ee ea ee +) §3, 904,258 | 6,064,393 | 89/968, 651 1,860,008 | 9,199,183 | 11,059,141 
; STORE Mew ey 1, 223, 830 | 77,266, 368 1,405,510 | 79,895,708 | 3,059,518 | 9,165,549 | 12,225, 067 
‘ i LST econ er 2,472,011 | 59,842, 617 1,745,033 | 64, 059, 661 4,980,783 | 10,853,280 | 15 834 063, 
IBY AL eee | 1,089,698 | 65,145,880 | 2,186,702 | 68,422,280 | 6,968,737 | 9,713,300 | 16,682, 037 ; 
NS Ne AT 2, 965, 987 | 62,945,154 | 2,125,998 | 68,037,189 | 8,953,285 | 9,893,746 | 18, 847, O31 
PSA IG tet oe ees 766, 687 | 61,814,875 | 1,958,528 | 64,540,090 | 10,951,859 | 9,516,855 | 20,468,714 
TSE ee ae aie 1,757, 202 | 62,668,709 | 1,694,647 | 66,120,558 | 12,954,961 | 7,036,369 | 19,991,330 
UNE R SR ene oar 672,221 | 57,340,472 | 1,471,197 | 59,483,890 | 14,968,085 | 5,198,723 | 20,161,808 3 
LOT Raacn cei wien. aoe 1,527,141 | 57,016, 248 1,376,729 | 59,920,118 | 16,942,592 | 4,938,788 | 21,876,330 - 
Vio aaph Se Oba 1,103,351 | 49,600, 858 27,752 | 51,931,941 | 17,953,386 | 4,310,563 | 22,263,949 - 
TSTOS\ eee ea oh 1,021,708 | 52,003, 467 : 54, 278,475 | 19,845,113 | 4,532,017 | 24, 377, 130 
TRG Se See ssh 1,005,781 | 61,126, 634 279 | 63,526,694 | 28,298,940 | 5,030,601 | 28,329,541 
i oes aoe 1,701, 206 | 67, 426, 000 , 479, 875 | 70,607,081 | 18,931,819 | 5,231,106 | 24, 162,925 
MSR We enc eke 1,216,850 | 70,759,548 | 1,580,578 | 73,556,976 | 19,934,856 | 5,628,071 | 25,562,927 * 
BIGBS La de 1, 253, 278 | 75,508, 785 , 690, 6: 78, 452, 687 | 17,406,028 | 8,372,152 | 25,78, 180 
LOREM eEy yc str 1,137,056 | 78,479, 845 1,511,680 | 81,128,581 | 17,402,938 | 3,105,407 | 20,508,345 
i RBG ag ere oh 2 1,468,775 | 67,689,250 | 1,442,067 | 70,600,092 | 17,404,698 | 4,495,759 | 21, 900, 457 ; 
SRG NPs Reo iey c 1,555,994 | 69,295,361 | 1,410,259 | 72,261,614 | 17,266.393 | 4,700,827 | 22, 067, 220 
Ae i f < 
a : Total consumption per capita 
Malt liquors consumed. of population. 
: Total | 
Year ending Imported consumption 
June 30— 3 Malt 2 ee of wines mis" at All 
iquors O iquors | | and liquors, 97 7 alt | wines ; 
domestic entered Boke ied Wines, liquors.| and ; 
product.* for con- pve liquors. 
sumption. j 
i forsaaaa a 
Gallons. Gallons. Galions. | Gallons. Pr.gails| Galls. | Galls. | Galls. 
23, 162, 57 148,272 | 23,310,843 71,244,817 | 2.52 | 0.29 1.36 4.17 
36, 361, 708 201,301 | _ 36,563,001 | 94,712, 353 | 2.23 0. 27 1.58 4.08 
100, 225, 879 1,120,790 | 101,346,699 | 202,374,461 2.86 0.35 ah, 6.43 
203, 743, 401 1,012,755 | 204,756,156 | 296,876,931 | 2.07 0.32 5.30 7.69 
239, 838, 137 1, 299, 990 321,031,851 | 1.62] 0.49] 6.09 8.11 
268, 357, 983 1, 940, $33 355, 403, 283 1.68 0. 41 6. 65 8.74 
298, 519, 675 2,177, 587 | 387, 581, 432 1. 63 0.45 T.27 9,29 
297, 519, 981 2,001, 084 384, 529,869 | 1.51 0.48 6.99 8.98 
292, 961, 047 1, 992, 110 381, 065, 045 1.50 0.45 6.71 8. 66 
306, 852, 467 1, 483, 920 387,982,085 | 1.82) 0.45] 6.88 8.60 
303, 854, 958 1, 072, 679 9 | 386 AED hy  aee 0.47 6.58 8.34 
317, 135, 597 832, 755 317, 969, 352 | 392,165,242 | 1.09 0. 47 6.68 8.24 
343, 724,971 | 880,514 | 344,605,485 | 423,261,090 ipaekaasti) 1 0:50 7.05 8. 66 . 
413, 208, 885 | 1,011,280 | 414,220,165 506, 076, 400 1.26) 0.56 8. 26 10. 08 
442, 947, 664 1,164,505 | 444, 112,169 538, 882, 175 1.37 | 0.47 8. 63 10. 47 
524, 843, 379 1,536, 601 526, 379, 980 625, 499, S83 1.39} 0.48 9. 97 11.84 
549, 616, 338 1,881,002 | 551,197,340 | 655,728, 207 1.45 0.48 10.18 a 
588, 005, 609 2,010,908 | 590,016,517 691, 653, 443 1.46} 0.387] 10.62 12.45 
594, 063, 095 2,068,771 | 596,131,866 | 688,632,415 | 1.24] 0.38] 10.44] 12.06 
; 640, 746, 288 2,221,432 | 642,967,720 | 787,296, 554 1.24 0.38 | 11.18 12. 62 


* Product less exports. 


+Ineluded with ‘‘ All other.” 


Notrs.—(1) The data as to product of domestic liquors and wines for 1840, 1850, and 1860 were de- 
rived from the Census. (2) The consumption of imported liquors and wines for 1840, 1850, and 1860 is 
represented by the net imports. (8) The production of domestic wines, from 1870 to 1885, has been 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, by Mr. Charles McK. Leoser, president of Wine and  =s_—™ 
Spirit Traders’ Society, New York, and other well-informed persons, and the amount stated as con- 
sumed represents the production minus the exports. (4) The consumption of domestic spirituous ‘ 
and malt liquors, from 1870 to 1886, was obtained from the reports of the Commissioner of Internal ‘ 
Revenue. (5) In computing the quantity of sparkling and still wines and vermuth in bottles, five so- 
called quart bottles are reckoned as equivalent to the gallon. (6) The consumption of distilled spirits 
as a beverage is estimated to be about 90 per cent. of the product consumed for all purposes, 
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This table shows admirably the rapid increase, especially in the 
last ten years, of the consumption of malt liquors, and the relative 
decrease in the consumption of the stronger alcoholic beverages. 


- Thus it will be seer that in 1840 the amount of malt liquor consumed 


per capita was a little over one-half the amount of distilled lquor 


consumed; while in 1886 it was nine times as much. The amount 
of distilled liquor consumed per capita has diminished during the 
twenty-six years to one-half, while the amount of malt liquor con- 
sumed has increased very nearly seven times; or, in other words, the 
malt liquors have been driving out the distilled at the rate of about 
.05 gallons per capita each year, and supplanting it at the rate of 
about .38 gallons per capita. 

The average quantity consumed annually for the last three years 


was 609,705,367 gallons, of which 2,100,370 gallons were imported. 


Taking this as a basis, Mr. F. N. Barrett, in the publication above 
mentioned, estimates the amount expended for beer per annum at 
$304,852,683, placing the cost to the consumer at 50 cents per gallon. 
The cost to the consumer of the total quantity of liquors per annum 
he places at $700,000,000. 

It is hardly necessary, after the above showing, to dwell upon the 
importance of this article of daily consumption, or the necessity of 
a thorough acquaintance with its manufacture, composition, and the 
nature and extent of its adulterations. There is no beverage that 
compares with it in the amount consumed by the people except water, 
and possibly milk. But little supervision has been exercised over its 
manufacture and sale, except the rigorous enforcement by the Gov- 
ernment of its demands for a share in the profits of its manufacture. 


THE PROCESS OF BREWING. 


Brewing, or the art of preparing an alcoholic drink from starchy 


grains by fermentation, is of very ancient origin. It was practiced 


by the Egyptians, and the Greeks and Romans learned the art from 
them. Herodotus speaks of the Egyptians making wine from corn, 
and it was undoubtedly practiced by the Greeks in the fifth century 
before Christ, as the use of malt beverages is mentioned in the writ- 
ings of Alschylus and Sophocles, poets of that period. It is also 
mentioned by Xenophon, 400 B. C. The Romans are also supposed 
to have derived a knowledge of the art from the Egyptians, and 
Pliny and Tacitus both speak of its use among the Gauls and Ger- 


- mans of Spain and France. 


It is supposed that the art was introduced into Britain by the Ro- 
mans and acquired from the natives by the Saxons. According to 
Verstigan, “‘this excellent and healthsome liquor, beere, anciently 
called ale, as of the Danes it yet is, was of the Germans invented 
and brought into use.” Ale-houses are mentioned in the laws of 
eee of Wessex, A. D. 680. Ale-booths were regulated by law 

ee LAO. 

- The art of producing an alcoholic drink from starchy seeds seems 
to have been nearly as extensively known and _ practiced among the 
various nations of the earth as the less complex operation of: pre- 
paring a fermented liquor from the juice of fruits and plants con- 


‘taining sugar. Thus the Kaffre races of South Africa are said to 


have prepared for many years a malt liquor from the seeds of the mil- 
let (Sorghum vulgare), going through all the processes of germinating 
the seed, extracting the malt, and fermenting the wort. Inthe north 
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~ called sam-shee from rice. : et 
The process of brewing consists of two distinct operations: th 
malting and the brewing proper. In fact the two operations are 
frequently separated, many small breweries buying their malt ready — 
prepared. When kept dry it retains its qualities for an indefinite 
period and is handled as an article of commerce. ) Allee 


MALTING. 


The object of this operation is the germination of the grain, and 
the consequent formation of the ferment diastase, which shall sub-  _ 
sequently, under the proper conditions, perform its specific function 


of converting the starchy portions of the grain into saccharine or ' ee 


fermentable matter. Barley is the grain used almost exclusively for 
this purpose, its advantages having been recognized even by the 
Egyptians; they seem to be principally of a physical character, con- 
sisting of the firmness of the kernel, and the hard husk, which freely 
allows the entrance of water, but prevents the passage of starch or 
insoluble matter. st 

The operations through which the grain is successively passed are 
called, technically, steeping, crushing, flooring, and kiln-drying. In © ' 
the first it is spread out in large vats, covered with water, andallowed — ~ 
to steep several days. When it has become softened, the wateris —_ 
run off and the swollen grain is subjected to a slight degree of heat, — ~ 


- which causes it to germinate. This is the second operation. The — 


operation of flooring has for its end the regulation of the germina- 
tion of the grain, and the time when it has progressed sufficiently'is 
judged by the length which has been attained by the acrospire or _ 
plumule. This is variously given as from two-thirds to seven-eighths 
the length of the grain. Thesprouted grain is now spread out in the 
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malt kilns and heat applied, while a current of air circulates about 


it. After the moisture is driven off, which is done at alow tempera- — 
ture, about 90° F., the heat is raised, and finished at from 125° to180° 
F., according to the grade of malt required, the difference between __ 
pale, amber, and brown malt being due simply to the temperature 
at which they are kiln-dried. This last operation serves not only to” ~ 
drive off the moisture, but also stops germination by destroying the _ 
vitality of the germ, and fits it for keeping. It also probably de- © 
_velops the flavor by the formation of a minute quantity of empyreu- 
matic oil in the husk. i 
The rootlets and germs are removed in this process by the turning 
and stirring of the grain. The water which is used in the process of © 
steeping the grain is an important factor in the production of good 
malt, and the preference of brewers for hard lime waters for this ~_ 
purpose has been shown by recent experiment to be rational, for 
it is found that when barley is steeped with distilled water, a very 


putrescible liquor is obtained charged with albuminous matter, while 
if a hard water is used these matters remain in an insoluble condi- ~~ 
tion in the grain. ar. 

BREWING. ' es. 


Brewing proper includes a number of distinct operations, such as - 
grinding and mashing the malt, boiling and cooling the wort or infu- ~~ 
sion, fermenting it, and clearing and racking the beer. In the pro- 4 
cess of mashing takes place the conversion of the starch into ferment- — © 
able sugar, mainly maltose, by the action of the diastase. Two 
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most in use in England, the latter in Germany and France. The 


wort prepared by infusion contains less dextrin and more uibuminoid 


matter than that prepared by decoction; the beers from the former 


are stronger in alcohol, but not so good in keeping qualities. 


~ 


A good wort should give no blue color with iodine, showing the 
complete conversion of all the starch, and should contain a large per- 
centage of maltose, which should constitute about 70 per cent. of the 
extract. 

After the mashing process comes the boiling of the wort, which is 
begun as soon as it is drawn off from the exhausted malt and contin- 
ued for one to two hours. This prevents the formation of acid, and 


serves to extract the hops, which are added at this stage of the pro- 


cess. The boiling of the wort with hops serves not only to impart 


# to it the desired hop flavor, but also to partially clarify it by precipi- 


tating some albuminous matter by means of the tannin in the hops, 
and to enhance its keeping qualities. To this end larger quantities 
of hops are used for beers intended for exportation or long keeping. 

The wort is now ready to be submitted to the most Important oper- 
ation of all—fermentation—which calls for very careful supervision 
on the part of the brewer. 


FERMENTATION, 


After the wort has been boiled with hops it is cooled as rapidly as 
possible, to prevent the formation of acid, usually effected by means 


of artificial refrigerating apparatus; it is then ready for the addition | 


of the yeast. 
There are two distinct methods of fermentation in use, called by 


the Germans Ober- wnd Untergdhrung, and by the French fermenta- 
~ tion haute (top fermentation) and basse (bottom fermentation). The 


former is carried on at a comparatively high temperature, the action 


‘is rapid, and the yeast with the impurities is carried to the surface of 


the liquid: in the latter method the temperature is kept low, the fer- 


mentation goes on slowly, and the yeast and impurities sink to 


the bottom. The second method is often called the Bavarian method, 
as it seems to have originated there, and is used exclusively in that 
country. It is generally preferred in Germany and France, while in 
England and this country the upward clearing method appears to be 
more in vogue. 

The nature of the fermentation depends greatly upon the character 
of the yeast used, for Pasteur’s experiments have shown that yeast 
from upward-fermented beer tends to produce the upward fermenta- 
tion, while yeast from bottom-fermented beer produces the bottom 


fermentation. The purity of the yeast used is of the very first impor- 


tance in the production of good beer. 
CLARIFYING, STORING, AND PRESERVING. 


The treatment of malt liquor after the process of fermentation is 
complete is very diverse, according to the kind of liquors it is in- 
tended to produce, the length of time it is to be kept, ete. The prob- 
lem of clarifying and preserving the beer is very simple of solution 
if it has: been properly and carefully brewed, for then it is easily 


_ cleared and keeps well; but where the reverse is the case it is neces- 
sary to make use of various clarifying and preserving agents, and 
\ 
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methods are used for extracting the soluble matter from the malt, 
called infusion and decoction, respectively; the former is the method 
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here comes in the delicate question of the proper agents to use, whic 


will perform this duty and still introduce no objectionable constit- g. 


uents into the drink. 
The discussion of this question comes properly under the head of 
adulterations, and will be considered later on. As clarifying agents 
may be mentioned gelatine, tannin, Iceland moss, and flaxseed, and 
as mineral coagulating agents phosphate of lime and alum. 
Formerly beer was stored in casks or vats in cool cellars for a long 
- period, to allow it to age or ripen, especially in Germany, whence 
came the name of ‘‘lager” beer; but the aim of the brewer at the 
present day is to produce an article fit for the market in as short a 
time as possible and thus turn his capital often and keep step with 
the rapid pace of modern business industry, so that the name of lager 
beer is rather a misnomer. . 


COMPOSITION OF MALT LIQUORS. 


The composition of malt liquor varies greatly according to the 
materials used, the method of brewing, the season, and the use for 
which it is intended. 

Malt liquors, properly so called, should be made only of malted 
barley, hops, yeast, and water, but the use of other materials as sub- 
stitutes for the first three ingredients has extended so greatly in coun- 
tries where their use is not prohibited that it is difficult to define what 
a beer really is. 

Modern beer has been defined asa ‘‘ fermented saccharine infusion 
to which some wholesome bitter has been added.” 

Its chemical composition is very complex, the principal constituents 
being alcohol, various sugars and carbohydrates, nitrogenous mat- 
ter, carbonic, acetic, succinic, lactic, malic, and tannic acids, bitter 
and resinous extractive matter from the hops, glycerine, and various 
mineral constituents, consisting mainly of phosphates of the alkahes 
and alkali earths. 


VARIETIES. 


The names given to different kinds of malt liquors relate to various 
attributes, as the country where they were produced, as English, 
German, Bavarian beer, etc., or to the peculiarities in the method of 
brewing, etc. Thus, porter is simply a beer of high percentage of 
alcohol, and made from malt. dried at asomewhat high temperature, 
which gives its dark color; «leis a pale beer, likewise of high attenua- 
tion and made of pale malt, with more hop extract than porter. 
Stout has less alcohol and more extract and still less hops than perter. 
These terms are used chiefly with reference to English malt liquors. 
The terms used for German beers, such as Erlanger, Miinchener, etc., 
are for the most part names of places and are applied to beers made 
in imitation of the beers originally brewed in those cities. Haport 
beer is beer that is specially prepared with a view to long-keeping 
qualities. 


COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN BEER. 


But very little work has been done on American beers; they seem 
to have shared with other dietary articles the general indifference of 
the American public to the composition of theimfood and drink. — 

A very extensive series of analyses was made in the State of New 


York in 1885, under the authority of the State Board of Health, by — 
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“Dr. F. E. Englehardt, and outside of this I have been able to find 
very few published analyses of American beers. 

Dr. Englehardt’s analyses were made upon a very large number of 
samples, 476 in all, which were collected from all over the State, and 
were intended to furnish a good average representation of the beer 
retailed in the State. The samples included various kinds of malt 
liquor, porters, ales, and a weak beer sold under the name of weiss 
beer. Unfortunately no arrangement of the analyses was made with 
a view to showing the composition of various kinds, as the examina- 
tion was made principally with reference to the adulteration, so all 
varieties are tabulated together. The following averages I have had 
compiled from his table by the Statistical Division of this Depart- 
ment, only excepting a few samples which he has indicated as being 
imported: » 


Average composition of American malt liquors, as shown by analyses made for New 
York State Board of Health by F. E. Englehardt, Ph. D. 


gravity. | by weight. | acid. 


| 


Kind. Specific Alcohol, Thirties | Nake Phosphoric 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Per cent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent. 
Lager, 172 samples .... 1.016 3. 754 5. 864 - 259 | . 0964 
Ale, 199 samples....... | 1.013 | 4.622 | 5. 423 307 | "0882 | 
Porter, 70 samples..... 1.015 | 4.462 | 6.003 | ~ 345 . 0942 
Weiss, 28 samples ..... | 1.006 | 


1.7382; 2.356 | “189 | 0491 
! 


The maximum and minimum content of alcohol, extract, and ash 
in the same samples is as follows: 


Maximum. Minimum. 
me Alcohol | | Alcohol 
cohol, cohol, 
by weight. | Extract. Ash. by weight. Extract. Ash. 
Per cent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent. 
Lager ... 7.0 9. 647 412 677 3. 655 172 
Ale} >.'. see. 8. 994 | 9.501 . 552 2.410 | 2.703 OT 
Porter -...| 6. 695 11.788 557 1. 671 2. 843 170 | 
Weiss..... | 3.179 4,143 . 468 MOD hen Lewes . 069 | 


—__+—_____ 


These analyses show great lack of uniformity of composition in 
the different varieties of malt liquor, but it should be remembered 
that the samples were collected with a view to ascertaining the ex- 
tent of adulteration, and many samples were found to be sophisti- 
cated in one way or another. Especially in the case of the content 
of ash the average of these samples does not give the average com- 
position of American beers, for many of these ashes were found to 
consist principally of salt. 


ANALYSES OF BEERS BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
« RICULTURE. 


The analyses made by this Department comprise 32 samples, this 
being about all the different brands and varieties of beers of domestic 
manufacture obtainable in Washington. The investigation was made 
principally with a view to ascertain the extent and nature of their 
adulteration, if any, and especially the use of antiseptic and preserv- 
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- ative agents. Asa basis for determining adulteration, however, | 
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is necessary to know the normal or average composition, so a fairly 
complete analysis of all samples examined has been made. The in- | 
tention of the investigation was not so much to make a very exten- — 
sive series of analyses as to establish definite methods of analysis for 
the guidance of analysts of State boards of health or similar bodies, — 
whose province it is more especially to investigate the extent of adul- 

teration prevailing in their States by the examination of large num- 


bers of samples. fi 


SAMPLES. 


The malt liquors used as samples were all purchased in Washimg- 
ton, D.C., and included the various popular brands made in Milwau- — 
kee, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New York, etc., which are sold all 
over the country, as well as the product of the few local brewers. 
Some were obtained from wholesale dealers, but the majority were © 
purchased in retail saloons and groceries, without statement of the 
purpose for which they were intended. All the draught beers were — 
obtained in this way. ; 


'.s A few English and German beers and ales were analyzed for com- 


parison, rh 
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DETECTION OF ADULTERATION. 


Probably there is no one article of daily consumption that has been 


so often subject to suspicion of adulteration or sophistication as beer. 
Its complex composition and peculiar nature have deceived people 
into making all sorts of charges against its purity, but experience has 
failed to establish the truth of by far the greater majority of these 
charges; and the facts of many published analyses show that it is as 
free from adulteration as most other articles of consumption, and 


more so than some. Here comes in the question, so difficult to an- | 


swer in this country, of what constitutes adulteration or sophistica- — 


tion of an article of food. The definition of what shall constitute a 
pure malt liquor is hard to settle. Even in Kurope, where a much 
stricter supervision is kept over food-stuffs than here, the definition 
varies widely. In Bavaria, where more beer per capita is consumed 
than in any other country, the laws limit the materials from which 
it is made to barley, malt, hops, yeast, and water, while in England 


the comprehensive definition has been given to beer as being ‘‘a fer- — 
oD 


mented saccharine infusion to which a wholesome bitter has been 
added.” 


SUBSTITUTES FOR MALT, 


A great deal has been said, pro and con, on the subject of the pro- 
priety of the use of other matter than malted barley as a source of 
saccharine material for brewing purposes. There may be said to be 
three ways of substituting saccharine material. First, other grain 
may be used for malting; second, unmalted starchy matter, that is, 
whole grain, may be added to the malt before it is mashed, the latter 
being diluted, as it were, for the diastase in the malt has converting 

ower sufficient for considerably more starch than is contained in 
itself; third, the saccharine matter may be supplied already con- 
verted, as in commercial starch sugar, or glucose, cane sugar, in- 
verted cane sugar, etc. Of these different substitutes the third class 


is probably the more objectionable, as beer brewed from such sac-_ 


charine matter is lacking in various constituents derived from the 
grain, which are important additions to its nutritive power, namely, 
the phosphatic salts and the nitrogenous bodies. 

In much the same way would bread made from starch alone be 
lacking in nutritive value. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR HOPS, 


The nature of the bitterg@used in beer has long been the target to- 
wards which public suspicion is directed, and nearly every substance 
known possessing a bitter taste has been enumerated among the adul- 
terations of beer, from poisonous alkaloids, such as strychnine and 
picrotoxine, to harmless or quasi-harmless bitter roots and woods, such 


as quassia, gentian, etc. Complete and exhaustive schemes of anal-- 


5 


ysis have been compiled, such as Dragendorff’s, Ender’s, etc., for 
the detection and isolation of such foreign bitters. Either these 
methods of investigation are faulty or difficult of manipulation, or 
the use of foreign bitters is very much less prevalent than is gen- 
erally supposed, for the cases where such bitters have been detected 
and isolated are very scarce in chemical literature. In fact, Elsner,- 


a German authority on food adulterations, goes so far as to say that 


there has never been a case where the existence of a foreign bitter in 
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_. a malt liquor has been proven with certainty. Thisis going too far, 
of course, for picrotoxine and picric acid have undoubtedly been found 
in beers, and probably more cases of such adulteration would occasion- 
ally have been discovered were it not for the difficulty of the analysis | 
and the small quantity of matter required for imparting a bitter taste. 
But there is probably much less of this hop substitution than the 
space given it in works on the subject would indicate. Hops not 
only give the bitterness to beer, but also impart-to it its peculiar 
aroma and enhance its keeping qualities, and, unless it were at a 
time when they were very dear, it would hardly pay the brewer to 
sacrifice the good flavor and keeping qualities of his beer in order to 
save a few cents a pound in his bitters. 

All the samples analyzed were found to be free from foreign bit- 
ters, with one exception, No. 4811, which contained a bitter other 
than hops, though not in sufficient quantity to admit of its separa- 
tion and identification. Allthe samples except Nos. 4801, 4811, and 
4815 gave a plainly perceptible odor of hops in the distillate. 


PRESERVING AGENTS. 


We come now to what I consider the most important sephistica- 
tion of beer at the present day and the most reprehensible and most 
deserving of repressive legislation. The use of artificial preserving’ 
agents not only introduces foreign matters into the beer which are 
more or less injurious, according to the nature of the material used, 
but also serves to cover up and hide the results of unskillful brewing 

or unfit materials; giving to the public for consumption a liquor 
that, if left to itself under yeueal conditions, would have become 
offensive to the senses and putrid with corruption long before it was 
offered for sale. 

The only means of preservation allowed by the authorities in Ger- 
many and France is the process called, from the name of its author, 
**Pasteurization.” This processis entirely rational and commendable, 
as it conduces to the preservation of the beer by destroying the germs 
of unhealthy ferments, not by simply paralyzing their activity as an- 
tiseptics do, and moreover it introduces no foreign constituents into 
the beer. Liquid carbonic acid is also coming into use in some of 
the larger Continental breweries. 

Other preservative agents extensively employed at the present day 
are salicylic acid, bisulphite of lime, and boracic acid, 


SALICYLIC ACID. 


Salicylic acid (C,H,O,) was first prepared by Piria and KEttling by 
oxidizing salicyl aldehyd, which had previously been obtained from 
various vegetable sources. It was afterwards obtained from oil of 
wintergreen, which is nearly pure methyl salicylate, a constituent 
also of many other essential oils. Its artificial production from 
phenol (carbolic acid) was discovered by Kolbe and Lautermann in 
1860 but was not put into practical use until 1874, when Professor 
Kolbe succeeded in producing it at a moderate cost. It is now pre- 
‘pared almost exclusively in this way, the cheapness of the method 

aving driven out of the market that which is prepared from oil of 
wintergreen. 

In medicine, besides its use externally as an antiseptic, it is admin- 
istered very extensively internally, its chief application being asa 
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- ence, symptoms closely resembling those of cinchonism result. | These are fullwees Mi 


able to trace the toxic manifestations. Along with an intensification of the symp-_ 
_ tomsalready mentioned there are ptosis, deafness, strabismus, mydriasis, disturbance 


- tion seems to be characteristic, it being both quickened and deepened, often sighing, 
| Sweating is usually very free, and the urine early becomes albuminous. Various 


-- bed-sores at points subjected to pressure, and transitory dark-colored maculze om! © 


acid, although there is scarcely one instance which is beyoud doubt.* In certain 7 


- of its influence. 4 


- upon a decision of the consulting committee of hygiene that its con-_ 


port to other countries where its use is allowed. 


el 


A Spa aig Griatcd . ’ 3 ar ic 3 a D : 
When salicylic acid is given to man in doses just sufficient to manifest its pr 


of the head, withroaring and buzzingin the ears. After larger doses, to these sym 
toms are added distress in the head or positive headache, disturbances of hearing 
and vision (deafness, amblyopia, partial blindness), and excessive sweating. Accord- 
ing to Reiss (Berlinger Klin. Wochenschrift, 1875, p. 674) decided fall of temperature, — 
without alteration of the pulse, also occurs; but this is denied by other observers, 
The actions upon the system of the acid and of its sodium salts (also ammonium salt, . 
Martenson, Petersb. Med. Zeitschrift, 1875, p. 243) appear to be identical, and, as 
several cases of poisoning with one or other of these agents have occurred, we are 


of respiration, excessive restlessness passing into delirium, slow laboring pulse, olive 
green urine, and involuntary evacuations. In some cases the temperature has re- , 
mained about normal, but in others has approached that of collapse. The respira- 


local evidences of vaso-motor weakness may supervene, such as rapidly-appearing ~ 


various parts of the body. In several cases death was probably produced by the ~~ 
cases the mental disturbance has been strangely prolonged, lasting for eight days, - 
In some instances it is cheerful, in others melancholicin type. Itis stated thatupon | 
drankards the acid acts very unfavorably, violent delirium being an early symptom 
! Het) 
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cases of acute rheumatism is given as one dram (3.9 grams) in twenty- — 
four hours. It is excreted chiefly by the kidneys and may be de- 
tected in the urine very soon after its ingestion. Authorities in’ 
therapeutics warn practitioners of medicine against its administra-  ~ 
tion to patients whose kidneys are known to be diseased, and of late Les 
years the opinion has been growing among physicians that it hasa 
very irritating action upon these organs, many preferring the alkaline — 

treatment of rheumatic fever on this account. 5 le 


am USE AS A PRESERVATIVE, \ a 


The “‘salicylic-acid question,” as it is called, has received a great. ¥ 
deal of attention for several years in Hurope, and much has been. ~ 
written, pro and con, on the question of the propriety of its use as ae 
preserving agent in articles of food and drink. In France its useas © 
@ preservative in any form of food or drink was forbidden by minis- —_ 


terial decree on the 7th of February, 1881. This decree was based | ” 
yt 


=~ 


; 
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stant use was dangerous to health. 
In Germany its use is prohibited, except in beers intended for ex-" 


Its prohibition in France called forth a great deal of opposition, 
and experiments were made and published which were intended to — ih 
show that its constant use in small doses exerted no injurious in-\" 
fluence upon the system. Kolbe himself made experiments upon” ~ 
himself and his assistants by taking doses of .5 to 1.0 gram daily for ae 

*In the case recorded in the Virginia Medical Monthly, June, 1877, forty-eight gh 
grains.of the acid were taken in four hours. Thesymptoms were violent vomiting, it 
headache, total unconsciousness, with stertorous breathing, Death occurred forty 
hours after the first dose, re tis) 
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1 > Meeveral days, and found no appreciable ill effects to follow its use.* 


Whether such experiments suffice to prove its harmlessness when 
used for many years and without regard to age, sex, or personal 
idiosyncrasy, is still an open question. A most interesting and ex- 


- haustive discussion of the reasons for and against its use can be > 


found in the report of the fourth meeting of the ‘‘ Independent Union 
of the Bavarian Representatives of Applied Chemistry, at Niirnberg, 
“th and 8th August, 1885,”+ when this body refused, with but one 
dissenting voice, to grant its sanction to the proposed use of salicylic 


‘acid in beer in the quantity of .05 grams to the liter. Certainly no 


one would deny the advisability of at least restricting the amount 
to be used of so powerful an agent. In an article of daily consump- 


tion, and in consideration of the prevalence of kidney disease{ at the 


present day, it is a matter worthy of grave consideration whether 
it.would not be more prudent to forbid its use altogether, At all 


events, beer in which it is used should be sold under its proper desig- 


nation as ‘‘salicylated beer.” It would certainly be of interest to 
the physician who prescribes beer as a tonie to a weak convalescent 
invalid to know if he were giving at the same time not inconsider- 
able doses of a strong therapeutic agent, expressly contra-indicated, 
perhaps, in the case he has on hand. 


SALICYLIC ACID IN SAMPLES EXAMINED, BY THIS DIVISION. 


Out of thirty-two samples analyzed by this division IT found seven 
to contain salicylic acid in sufficient quantities to admit of qualitative . 
proof, or nearly one-fourth of the entire number analyzed. The 
serial numbers of these beers corresponding to those in the large 
table on page 191 are as follows: 4801-3-5-6-17-23-25. These were 
all bottled beers, one being an imported (Kaiser) beer. None was 
found in any of the draught beers. Of the nineteen samples of Amer- 
ican bottled beers, six contained salicylic acid, or nearly one-third. 
These included the product of some of the largest breweries in the 
country, beers that are used to a very large extent all over the United 
States. Whether the acid is added in the breweries where the beer 
is made, or whether it is used by the local bottlers, I am unable to 
decide. In one case I found it in the beer sold here under the brand 
of a large Western brewery, and sent direct to the same brewery for 
another sample, which gave no test for the acid. Unfortunately I 
can not be sure in this case that the firm in question did not know 
the purpose for which the sample was intended. 

\ 


SULPHITES, 


The use of sulphurous acid as a preservative agent in beer and 
wine, either in the form of soluble sulphites, liquid sulphite of lime, 
or sulphur fumes, is not at all recent. It is one of the oldest preserv- 
atives known. Together with other chemical preservatives its use is 
forbidden in France, and the German authorities jnclude it with 
borax as an agent whose physiological effect is still too little known 
to allow of its indiscriminate use. It is also sometimes introduced 
into beers by the hops, which are very generally preserved by means 


_of sulphur fumes. The Bavarian authorities allow its use in sulphur- 


* Jour. prak, Chem. 18, 106. Reference may be made to similar experiments, as 
follows: J..A. Barral, Jour. de lV Agriculture, 1882, 69. M. Blas, Bull. de lAcad. - 
Royale de Méd. de Belgique. Bd. 12, No. 9. : 

+ Published by Drs. A. Hilger and R. Kayser, Berlin, 1886. 

¢ The most common form is popularly known as ‘‘ Bright’s disease,” 
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‘ing barrels andhops. Of course the quantities brought into the beer 


in this way are very small. na 

Of the samples examined by the Department, Nos. 4804—6-10-13 
and 14 gave slight tests for the presence of sulphurous acid, but only 
one (No. 4815) gave sufficient evidence to justify the assertion that.a 
‘sulphite had been added to it. I have not been able to find any re- 


corded instance of sulphurous acid being found in American beers. 
BORAX. 


This agent, although used very extensively in preserving meats, 
vegetables, and canned goods, does not seem to have been applied to 
malt liquors to any great extent, although it has been found in wines. 
Its use is prohibited in France and Germany. None of-the samples 
examined gave any test for borax. 

In conclusion of the work on preservatives, it may be noted that 

‘it was done during the cold weather of January, February, and 
March. It is quite probable that during warm weather the use of 
preservative agents is still more general than shown by the analyses. 


MINERAL ADDITIONS. 


The presence of lead, copper, or zinc, sometimes observed in malt 


liquors, is due usually to the use of brass faucets or lead pipes by the 
retailer in drawing off the liquor or in filling bottles. The amount 
of these metals taken up by acid liquors in this way is quite small 
usually, but may be considerable if they are long left in contact with 
the metallic surface. Thus the first glass drawn from a faucet in the 
morning is apt to contain considerable copper and zinc in solution. 
In Paris the apparatus used for drawing beer is subject to super- 
vision, and a frequent cleansing and proper kind of material is in- 
sisted on. The Brooklyn Department of Health issued an order in 
1886 prohibiting the use of unprotected brass faucets in drawing 
beer, but its enforcement has not been insisted on.* Analyses made 
for the board by Otto Grothe of ales drawn through pumps showed 
small quantities of copper, zinc, and lead in every case. f 

Alum is sometimes used asa clarifying agent in the brewing of 
beer. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA. 


This salt is added to beer for the purpose either of correcting an 


undue acidity of the beer, resulting from improper brewing, or of ~ 


imparting to it an increased ‘‘head” or content of carbonic acid gas, 
or for both purposes. The salt is decomposed by the free acid of the 
beer and the gas liberated, lactate and acetate of soda being left dis- 
solved in the beer. This seems to be purely an American practice; 
at least I have failed to find any mention of it in European authori- 
ties. Some of them mention the use of marble dust or magnesia for 
the correction of acidity, but very little consideration is given to the 
subject. In this country, however, it seems to be very wide-spread. 

It may be necessary to explain to a non-scientific reader that the 
bicarbonate does not remain in the beer as bicarbonate, unless there 
is an amount added in excess of the quantity of free acid present In 
the beer. This free acid (mostly acetic in soured beers, but due 
chiefly to acid phosphates in normai beers) combines with the bicar- 


* Annual Report Dept. Health, City of Brooklyn, 1886, Pp. 87; ‘and 1887, p. 63. 
+ Ibid. 
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- bonate, setting free carbonic acid, and forming acetate of soda and 
“basic phosphate, which remain in solution. The reaction is very 
similar to that which takes place in using baking powders for cook- 
ing purposes, except that in the latter case tartrate of soda and pot- 
ash (Rochelle alin) is left instead of acetate and gaunt of soda. 
Where bitartrate of potash is added to the beer along with the soda 
the reaction is precisely the same. In these days of the almost uni+ 
versal consumption of baking powders there is doubtless enough 
alkaline salts thrown into a man’s stomach with his food without 
umping them-in with his drinksas well. At all events there can be 
Put little question of the propriety of prohibiting the use of bicar- 
bonate of soda in beer. Itis entirely unnecessary and foreign to the 
production or Sneha es of pure beer. Moreover, its use serves to 
_cover up and hide the effects of poor brewing and improper storing 
or refrigerating, and should be prohibited from this cause alone if 
there were no other. 
Of the samples examined here,: Nos. 4814 and 4816 were found to” 
have suffered an addition of bicarbonate of soda. 


SALT. 


A variable quantity of chloride of sodium is a normal constituent 
of all beers, being derived principally from the water used in‘ the 
brewing. Even a slight further addition of salt might be deemed 
admissible to properly ‘‘season” the beer to the taste, just as bread- 
stuffs are treated. Many brewers, however, are in the habit of add- 
ing a large quantity, either for the purpose of covering up some 
objectionable taste or of increasing the thirst of the consumer. The 
English Government places the limit of chloride of soda which might 
come from the normal constituents at 50 grains to the gallon, or about 
.086 per cent., and treats any excess of that amount as evidence of 
an improper addition. This standard is undoubtedly a very generous 
one. Dr. Englehardt found quite a large number of the samples ex- 
amined by him to overstep the limit of 50 grains to the gallon, one. 
sample containing as high as .338 per cent. Of the samples examined 
here none were beyond it. 


CLOUDY BEER. 


Cloudiness in beer is sometimes due to the separating out of albu- 
minous matter from changes in temperature, but usually to the 
presence of yeast, the fermentation not having been complete. This 
condition of things is best detected by means of the microscope, which 
shows the presence of quantities of yeast cells, and, in case other - 
fermentations have set in, of their characteristic bacteria. ‘‘ Yeast- 
cloudy ” (hefetriibes) beer is considered unhealthy in Germany, and 
it is considered one of the qualifications of a good beer that it shall 
be absolutely bright and clear. An extensive investigation of the un- 
healthfulness of yeast-cloudy beer, has been lately made by Dr. N. P. 
Simonowsky* in Pettenkofer’s laboratory, who found that such beer 
had a disturbing effect in both natural and artificial digestion, pro- 
ducing in persons using it obstinate catarrh of the stomach, which 
persisted for some time. BothSimonowsky and Pettenkofer conclude 
that the sale of yeast-cloudy beer should be prohibited. 


* Zeit. fir das gesammte Brauwesen?, 9 Jahrg. 1886, Nos. 7, 8, 9; abstract Bied. 
Cent., 1887, p. 70, 
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Bead fhe Bavarian chemists, at their last meeting at ‘Wiirzburg, : 


ry _ cloudy beer: - 


_ August, 1886, adopted the following resolution in relation to y 


‘Beers which are incompletely fermented for use must be entirely free from yeast; 
that is, must not contain yeast in a cloudy suspension. ' ee 


WINES. 


‘The statistics in regard to the consumption and production of wines | 
_ ean be observed by referring to the table given under malt liquors — 

(page 186), where it will be seen that in the year 1886, 22,067,220 gal- 
'lons were consumed, of which 17,366,393 gallons were produced in~ 
_ this country. The consumption per capita has not increased very : 
-_ greatly during the forty-six years since 1840, but the total amount —~ 
' consumed has increased very greatly, it being less than 5,000,000 
gallons in 1840. It will be noticed also that the amount produced in 
this country in proportion to the amount imported has increasedtoa —— 
remarkable degree. In 1840 there was about thirty-eight times as ~ 
much wine imported as was produced in this country ; in 1886 the 
amount of domestic wine consumed was nearly four timesas greatas 
the amount of wine imported. Thisdoes not fully represent thepro- | 


duction, however, for it does not include the exports, which havein- 
creased very greatly of late years, asI amreliably informed, although) 
Ihave no accurate data upon this point. The largely increased do- ~~ 
mestic production is principally due to the development of the im- 
dustry in California. Raper: 
~ The following table shows the relative rank of this countryamong = 
the wine-producing countries of the world; it istaken from thesame 
source as the preceding statistics : Weer 
} , \ i. . BY. 
WINE PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. Pir 

y le 

- Average production of wine in the principal wine-growing countries of the world. von 


[Estimate by M. Tisserand in 1884, taken from ‘* Journal of the Statistical Society,’> London, 1885.] 


| 
Countries. Production. Countries. Production. 
TY SORE CGT RAAT oes SERIES ns 
Imperial gallons. | Imperial gallons. =~ 
BEANS 0... aaeee tge 6G5;-175; 972. | Greece ieee heehee nes 28, 600, 000 ~ { 
Algeria.....: Sie 722,000, 000 || United States ......-.......--- 18,000,000 
GAIL WipeY ance trereia na ss =|Sts ST 605,000, 000%|) "Wirkkey 2. hee tem heise ad etait 22, 000, 000 
Spain........ PB UNASES 484, 000,000 || Cape of Good Hope.......... 15, 400, 000 a 
Austria-Hungary . 187,000, 000 || Roumania..<......-:.6.-----> 15, 400, 000 i 
_ Portugal. sen 88;000;.000 || ‘Sexviay. 25 Miss) fe these. ss 11, 000, 000 
Germany Baba A St, 290.000. || Australia, . 3 subearaen ease. fe 1, 933, 800 =n 
Russia...... ete arco: 77,000,000 | — ——. ‘ 
Cyprus, <2). 35, 200, 000 |} Total Re ae ae es 2, 485, 599, 72 x. 
Switzerland 28. 600, 000 Wad 
PREPARATION OF WINE. 
. “ 
The growing of grapes for wine and the proper treatment of the 
juice for its conversion into wine have formed the subject of numer- au 


ous treatises, that branch of technology having received a great deal 
of attention and study in countries where it is carried on. Onlya | 
‘short sketch of the leading features of the process can be given here, 


necessary to a proper understanding of the product itself, 107 Bae 
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tion is very variable, and the differences in the varieties of grapes 
~ used admit of almost endless modifications of the product obtained 
_ from them. Moreover, many other conditions affect more or less the 
composition of wine, as the nature of the soil, the climate, the method | 
- of cultivation pursued, the weather during the particular season when 
_ the grapes were ripened, etc. Thus the same variety of grapes, when 
- grown under different conditions of soil, climate, etc., produces dif- 
- ferent wines, and even in the same country the same variety of grape 
_ produces wines varying considerably in different seasons. 
The most important constituent in the grape is its sugar, from 
_ which the alcohol is formed, so as a general rule the grapes are al- 
- lowed to become fully ripened before they are removed from the vine. 
The first step is the production of the must. To this end the grapes 


Wine is properly the pure fermented juice of grapes; its composi-_ ui 


we 


_ are first bruised and crushed, either by the aid of machinery or by |. 


__ the more primitive but very effective method of trampling them by 
the feet of men. In some cases, and for very fine wine, the woody 
-stems are removed from the crushed grapes (dérdpage). In other 
- cases, especially in white wines, they are left, their contents of tannin 
+ making them a desirable addition to the grapes. To obtain the juice 
. the grapes are subjected to pressure. The amount obtained varies 
- with the means employed, the kind of grape, etc., but may be stated 
at about 60 to 70 per cent. of the weight of the grapes. For red wines . 
_ the juice is allowed to stand in contact with the skins a variable length 
of time until it has acquired from them the desired depth of color, 
and in this case the fermentation commences before the juice is ex- 
pressed. All musts contain pretty much the same proximate princi- 
. ples, their differences being due solely to the relative proportions of, 
the different constituents. Briefly stated, these constituents are as 
follows: ae 
(1) Saccharine matter (chiefly dextrose), which may constitute as 
high as 25 to 30 per cent. of the must. ; 
. 3 Albuminoid matter. 
*. (3) Gummy maiter, pectin, etc. 
4) Extractive matter, illy-defined substances, comprising the col- 
oring matters, if any, the flavoring matters, etc. 
©) Organic acids and their salts, comprising malic acid (especially 
in bad seasons), a slight trace of tannic acid derived either from the 
stems or skins, and tartrates of potassium and calcium. 
(6) Mineral matters: Phosphoric, sulphuric, hydrochloric, and 
_ silicic acids combined with potassium, sodium, iron, and magnesium. 

Water, 70 to 90 per cent.. 

The must is fermented in suitable vats of wood or stone, accord- 
ing to the usage of the country; the fermentation is produced spon- 
taneously, thatis, by germs accidentally introduced into it from the 

_ air or on the surface of the grapes themselves. If the fermentation 

~ does not take place promptly it is started up by introducing into it 
_ .asupply of yeast-cells from some must which is already in a state of, 
fermentation. Sometimes a small quantity of must is fermented in 
anticipation of the vintage season as a ‘‘ sponge,” its fermentation. ° 
being first induced by a small quantity of well-washed beer yeast. 
The use of albuminous yeasts, such as bread yeast, etc., is generally 
avoided as ‘much as possible, however, as tending to produce lactic 
and acetic or other objectionable fermentations entirely incompati- 
- ble with the production of a wine with a delicate flavor. 
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The temperature at which the fermentation is carried on has a 
very decided influence upon the character of its product, and the 
practice differs in different countries in this respect. In California, ai 
Spain, South of France, Austria, and Hungary fermentation is con- — 
ducted at a comparatively high temperature, 15° to 20° C., while in ~ 


Germany a low temperature, 5° to 15° C.,isemployed. As with beer, — 


the yeast of either variety of fermentation, high or low, reproduces 
the same kind of fermentation in musts to which it is added, but the 
subject of the different ferments as applied to wine has not been so- 
carefully studied as with beer. The high fermentation is said to — 
give a wine rich in alcohol but lacking in bouquet, while the reverse 
is the case with the low fermentation. 


The duration of the fermentation varies with the temperature, the . — 


amount of sugar to be transformed, etc. ; the completion of the pro- 
cess may be known by the cessation of the disengagement of carbonic 
acid gas and by the diminution of the specific gravity of the liquid, 
so that the areometer marks zero or less. aes ; 
After fermentation is complete, the wine is drawn off from any ~ 
sediment it may contain into casks or barrels, where a second slow 
fermentation takes place, continuing sometimes several months. 
When it is over, the wine is ‘‘ racked off ” into fresh casks, which are - 
closely bunged up. The operation of racking off may have to be 
repeated several times, and it is sometimes necessary to addiisinglass — 
or other gelatinous material, which serves to clarify the liquid, acting © 
on the tannin which it contains. This operation is called ‘‘ fining.” 


CHANGES PRODUCED BY FERMENTATION. 


The principal change in the chemical constitution of the must pro- 


duced by fermentation is the conversion of the sugar into alcohol .~ 


and carbonic acid. One hundred parts of sugar produce 50 parts of 
alcohol, inround numbers. All the sugar, however, is not converted 
into alcohol and carbonic acid ; a small part isconverted into glycer- 
ine and succinic acid. 

The bitartrate of potash, being-insoluble in alcohol, is gradually: 
deposited as the content of alcohol in the wine increases, and forms 
the substance known as ‘‘argol” or crude tartar. This distinctive 
constituent, tartaric acid, constitutes the superiority of grapes over 
other fruits for wine-making purposes, the comparative solubility 
of its acid salts furnishing a means of removing the excess without 
the addition of other chemical agents. 

Other changes take place, especially during the slow second fer- 
mentation, not so well defined or so well understood as those men- 
tioned, but of great importance in their relation to the quality of the 
final product. These changes, which continue after the fermentation 
has ended, constitute what is caHed the ‘‘ageing” of the wine and 
produce its *‘ bouquet” or flavor, generally attributed to the ether- 
ification produced by a slow action of the acids upon the alcohols. 
Wine improves with age, but there isa limit after which it degener- 
ates again and loses its flavor. 


METHODS FOR “‘IMPROVING™ WINES. 
-In France and Germany several methods are in use for increasing \ 


the yield of wine or improving its quality. These are especially re- ~ 
sorted to in unfavorable seasons, when the want of suificient sun 
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* sprevents the formation of enough sugar in the grape and the pro- 
' portion of acid is high. 
- Chaptalization consists in neutralizing the excess of acidity in the 
- must by the addition of marble dust, and increasing the saccharine 
». content by the addition of a certain quantity of cane sugar, which 
the vintners sometimes replace by starch sugar. In this process the 
quantity of the wine is not increased, but it becomes richer in alcohol, 
‘poorer in acid, and the bouquet is not injured. It is much used in 
urgundy. 
Gallization, which was invented by a German, Dr. Ludwig Gall, 
_ has for its object the production of a standard must, which shall con- 
tain a definite proportion of acid and sugar. This is brought about 
by the analysis of the must and the addition to it of water and sugar, 
the quantity to be added being ascertained by reference to tables.  * 
Petiotization.—This process, which takes its name from Petiot, a 
proprietor in Burgundy, is carried out as follows: The mare from 
which the juice has been separated as usual by pressure is mixed 
with a solution of sugar and water, and the mixture again fermented, 
the second steeping containing, like the first, notable quantities of 
bitartrate of potash, tannic acid, etc., which are far from being ex- 
hausted. by one extraction. The process may be repeated several - 
times, the different infusions being mixed. This process is very 
largely used in France, and is said to produce wines rich in alcohol, 
of as good bouquet as the original wine, and of good keeping qual- 
' ities. It is not allowed to be sold there, however, as natwral wine. 
To what extent these methods obtain in this country I am unable 
to state. It is probable, however, that they are but little used, as 
the principal fault found with American wines is their deficiency in 
bouquet, not in their content of sugar. The detection of wines made 
- in any of the above-mentioned ways is rather a difficult matter chem- 
ically, and requires a knowledge of the composition of the pure prod- 
uct only obtained from large numbers of analyses, extending over 
many years; which data, although existing in abundance in Kuropean 
countries, are, as yet, lacking here, owing to the comparatively 
recent development of the industry and the small amount of work 
done on the subject. 


PRESERVATION OF WINE. 


The method par excellence for the preservation of wines is Pas- 
teurization, already alluded to in this report on malt liquors. The 
temperature employed is from 50° to 65° C., and serves to completely 
destroy all vegetable life in the wine. Whena process so unob- 
jectionable in every way answers its purpose so admirably, it fur-, 
nishes an additional argument in favor of the legal suppression of 
all chemical means of arresting fermentation by the use of antisep- 
tics, ete. 


VARIETIES. 


The different kinds of wines sold can be numbered by the hundreds. 

They refer usually either to the country where it is produced, or of 

whose product it is an imitation, as Port, Sherry, Hochheimer, Ma- 

deira, etc., or to the variety of grape from which it is made, as 
catawha, riesling, zinfandel, ete. 

No generally recognized classification is made, except into white or 

red wines according to their color, and into dry or sweet wines ac- 
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x ie gi Thee volatile statlats are as follows: W: iter, nt et is 
| oe, _ to 90 per cent. of the weight; alcohol, 5 to 15 per cent.; glye 
_ to 8 per cent.; volatile acids, acetic, oenanthic, ete:, conskr cet 
- fourth to one-third of the total acidity; aldehyde, compound h 
together with the other fragrant, indefinite constituents, which ; 
the wine its flavor and bouquet; ear ‘honie acid gas in small sire 
br young wines. : 
“ The fixed matters are: Glucose or grape sugar in small uantit 
in most wines; bitartrate of potash, tartaric, malic, and phosphor 
_ acid, partly free and partly combined with potash, lime, soda, alumi- — 
“num, magnesium, iron, and manganese, of which salts phosphate a 
, ~ lime is the most abundant, constituting from 20 to 60 per cent. of the - 
weight of the ash, the remainder being chiefiy carbonate of potash 
ve resulting from the calcination of the bitartrate, with a little sulphat 
-and traces oF pe See Ponoars Pectin and a 
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COMPOSITION 


OF AMERICAN WINES. 
The earliest Balyaes of American wines on record were made by 
Merrick,* in 1875, comprising six varieties of California wines. 
In October of the same year Mallet and Coopert published analyses: 
_of-twelve samples of Virginia wines 
-» Yhe work of Professor ‘Hilgard on Califor ‘nia wines began in 1880 
and has continued down to the present day, the results being pub- | 
lished in the bulletins of the station.- These publications include ex- 
- tensive series of analyses, which afford a mast valuable index of the — 
- composition of California wines, especially as many of the analyses~ — 
were made on wines manufactured in the laboratory, and hence 
- known to be absolutely pure. A standard of composition could very 
properly be established from them, and a limit for the amount 
each constituent present in pure wines, by which the addition of al- 
'.. cohol, water, sugar, etc., in sophisticated wines could be detected 
eee: 2" Fhe number of different determinations made on each sample is ne- 


sane very large, unfortunately, including only the more im pore con. 4 
ls eo stituents. a, 
zis As this work seems to be very important as establishing thé aver Me 
pittoks age composition of pure wines made in California, I have preparet! Vom 
ean oy 2 from Professor Hilgard’s reports a table showing the maximum 

Ppa. minimum, and mean composition of the pure wines s analyzed, as wel. 

7 EA ——_—__——- 


* Amer. Chemist, 6, 85. +Chem. News, 32,-160, 


ioe Sehtch® ets made outside and sent in to ‘the labora Vig 
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> ~ a " x - ; 


xi imum, minimum, and mean composition 0 California wines, as shown by the +59 
Bh 26 i a er at at the California State saith tie Laboratory. | 


3 ¥ Aleokol, by tract | Total acids astar-|_ A ee 
6] weight. cg or extract. tarie. i Ash. Ds . 
‘ dD 4 | ~ 
’ i a pus 
as) 3 Py are ee rad | 2 [na ae 
ge a | d gig Bla] | Bibel 
31 2 5 | |-2.} 3-1 e.| 2 | aera aa 2 
har a gig lst diel] 8 | eps bes 
ote ba haba bebe 12) es 4 pa) oe 
, al = oA ila a Be Pe A a Saad = ph oe 
| 
ct. | P. et. | P. et:| P. ct.| B.ct.| P. ct.) P.ct.| P.ct.| P. et: Fa. P.ct.| Pct. 
lea 10 9.92 | 7.46 | 8.81] 3.19 | 2.10 | 2.57 | .933 | .381 | 510 _ eS oe 
gundy type....... | 6 lo.o7 | 6.42 | 9.01 | 2.%7 | 1.93 | 2.36 | 1765 | -450 | - 624 “435 | 1200 1319 
ithern Sarak and | | H * 
G Sate | 18 (11.28 | 7.43 | 9.26 | 3.71 | 1.67 2.56 | 5e5 | 398 | 505 | 511 | .23¢} .988 
weteesaerese 3 [11.46 | 7.43 | 9.71 | 2.44 | 1.36 | 1.90 | .600 | 498 | .516 si | 157 | .219 
Bee es 0 |12.99 | 7.85 | 9.68 | 2.82 | 1.18 es 660 | .217 | .498 | .390 | .160} -288 
3 10.35 | 9.05 | 9.65 | 3.12 | 2.36 | 2.62 | .525 | .501 | .511 | .564 ~493 
| 
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Pure wines made at : 
- “abora tory in 1836. ‘ 
. <, 
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ee Eee, Se See 
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BS Cai ACG A eee oe pe M08 W230 ec poe 
and Madeira ea 

Ree Poe 10" }11,62 } 6.35 | 8.58]... ..-fe.v.-..s 0 720 | 380] .480 |... ..]..<-.-fs-2 22. 

exch 517.43 | G80 1 Fidk fee ake ode bn 740 | .500 | 620 }.0..2.],-.-.f--= oe 
" Wines sent to labora- | me 
iz to TL, for analysis, ite 
| ee 5 
2S eee 20 }10.69 | 7.64 | 9.63 | 3.62 | 2.05 | 2.87 | .750 | .895 | .563'| 584] .219 |) .340 Ray 3 
Eee 5 |10.81 | 8.98 | 9.80 | 3.87 | 2.05 | 2.67 | 527 | .397 | 473 | 367 | .255 |} 308 sen 
t, Wines sent to labora- re ai 
By Saas a analysis, | | | | is ss 
i 0G 
: ae | | » Ree 
EE a aes | 55 (16.42 | 7.99 [10-48 [13.77 | 2.10 | 4.80 | .879 | .225 | .554 | 470 | .280 |. 824 Nay 
, BOS ons senee i 16 12.30 | 8.84 [10.82 | 4.20 | 1.80 | 2.66 | 750 | 210 | 473} 300 | 170] 2610 7 
. ‘andel wines an- j | } See te 
Pe pict 1879-°85.....| 45 {12.39 | 7.43 |10.55 | 8.64 | 1.46 | 2.89 | .973| .aa7 | 573 | 546 | .154| .301 eR 
fos BH [ ies eS es SEN: ae 
Ty Fey og ene 
‘ > an hy 
Th the year 1880 alarge number of samples of wine were purchased 
rs 


' in the market of Washington and analyzed by the Department of es 
A Agriculture. The work was under the charge of the late Henry B. 


_ Parsons, one of the most competent analysts » ever in the service of: 9. 
the Department. The results are published in the Annual Report _ Us 
or 1830, forming part of the Chemist's report for that year. Figen. 
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aie The following table gives the averages and extremes of these 
writni analyses : , nS . 
a ya Ls ene A 
Averages and extremes of American dry wines. . eI 
a Dry red wines. Dry white wines. — 4 
= or — a 
Os Se bo ‘ 
Constituents, etc, at ae o 8 ae ; 
op 2 al > oo 2 7 > 
Se Ss g a d 2 > 
RG z= ne RS ze eee 
ae ee RAN Re cst | 8 
; a% S| 4 As ss) pala 
: 4 
SPECI LoraiU yas. eases etd os cocina ero a oe . 9933) 1.0011) .9894) .9926) 1.0105)  .9845 
Alcohol Sbyswelcht-\u. i. -). ck aed pedis a tan per cent..; 8.92 | 12.21 Ball 9.35 | 13:94 Op team 
Alcoholiby ir Gunniee cath adoslsisesteease eee do. .2} 10204" >| 15221 t.14) 4 De TO een 8.80 — 
Total residue ..:... a... +. EAN arg ahaa SEAS ests oe do...<| 2.28 | 38216 1.65 nies 2. 64 1.18 
BOT rE EIS) ah api aN eae Se Re Ee” PUR eB adn A do....| ' 0.231 | 0.532 | 0.130 | 0.181 | _0:835 | 0.090 
% (Choos 2 Ss UN ris © aes eS A melo eae se do....'Traces.; 0.450 | None. |Traces.| 0.300 | None, : 
REA ACICtaS LACEATIC! Simos cp ccs este ses eee do....| 0.7238 | 0.997 | .0.511.| 0.680 |. 0.855 |) 0)4225 = 
} HITEC aACidas tALbANIC). =) ote deci se sore ne stake? do....| 0.360 | 0.646} 0.226 0.318 | 0561 / 0.121 7)” 
Volatilevacidiasiacetie: .. 0 620.020 eae ecmen do....| 0.290 | 0.517 | 0.188 | 0.294 | 0.508 | 0.068 
Ne d ‘ 


In the work on wines during the present investigation, 70 samples 
purchased in the market of Washington were examined. Inasmuch _ 
as-the analyses made in 1880 included so many samples and repre- | 
sented very fairly the composition of the wine sold here, it was | 

thought inadvisable to make a complete analysis of all the samples, 

| especially as many of them were identical in origin with those ex- 
amined by Mr. Parsons. Accordingly only about one-half the sam- — 

ples (36) were submitted to a very careful and complete analysis, 

the rest being examined for adulteration only, especially preserva- 

tives. Only those samples were chosen for complete analysis which 

did not correspond to any of the samples analyzed in 1880. The 

samples are all wines of American origin, of which by far the 

greater bulk of the wines consumed here consists. Most of the sam- 

ples are Californian, a few coming from Virginia and other States. 

Several of the samples had foreign labels, in imitation of some im- 

ported wine of the same general class, but in each case the dealer 

admitted that the wines were American. 
The time and scope allowed to the work did not admit of the ex-, 


tension of the investigation to imported wines. i 
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‘The adulteration of wine has been practiced from a very early : 
date in those countries where the consumption is large. ‘It hasin- +5 
creased in amount and in the skillfulness of its practitioners untilat . ses 
Bathe present day it requires for its detection all the knowledge and 
4 resources which chemical science can bring to bear upon it,and even . > 
_, then a large part doubtless escapes detection. It must be remem- 
-bered, however, that in Europe the definition of adulteration has 
ca rather a wide scope, including the addition of substances which are © . 
_ simplydiluents. The Paris Laboratory considers as.a fraud *‘the ad- 
dition of any substance for the purpose of gain which changes the com- 
Be con of the natural wine.” In Germany, on accountof the north- — 
‘ern situation of the country, itis permitted tothe wine-growers inbad =~ 
|. years, when the grapes contain a relatively high percentage of acid se 
and alow percentage of sugar, to make use of pure sugar asanad- 
dition to the must, which addition is not considered as an offense = 
against the adulteration laws, so long as the product is sold as ‘* wine” ee 
~~ simply. The amount of water added with the sugar must not be 
' greater than twice'the weight of the for mer, and the product must | ; 
| not be offered for sale as “natural wine.’ oh 
_ . By far the greater part of the adulteration carried on in the Hr | 
_ pean countries consists of this addition’ of water (mouillage) and. 
sugar (sucrage). Such wines result from the methods of manufact- » . ~ 
ure already described—petiotization, gallization, and chaptalization. . 
For the detection of such wines it is necessary to establish maximum == 
and minimum limits for the principal constituents of wines, andthe 
relation in which these constituents stand to one another. To Ses ay ake 
tablish these limits is rather difficult, and requires a large ‘series of if 
_ analyses extending over many years. The constituents most relied | 
‘* on for the establishment of the character of.a wine in judging») +a 
-. » whether it has been diluted or not are, the extract, content of free | 
acid, and the relation between the extract and mineral matters. ry 
The samples which would be considered aswatered according tothe + ~ 
German standard are as follows: Serial Nos. 5084, 5099, 4997, ADB. ee 
“ich 5083, 5089, 5097, and 5098. 
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The plastering of wines, which is also very extensively carried on 
in France, consists in adding tothe wine or musta large excess of gyp- 


sum, or sulphate of lime. —- 


American wines would seem to be quite free from this form of adul- 


teration. In my 70 samples I found none which exceeded the gener- 


ally adoped standard of .092 gram SO, to 100cce., or 2 grams K,80, to. 


the liter, and only three, Nos. 5100, 5107, and 5115, which contained 
SO, corresponding to over 1 gram K,SO, per liter. 


. 


Fortification of wine consists in the addition of alcohol derivedfrom — . 


some other source. The alcohol may be added either tothe must or. 
the wine. It allows of better incorporation with the wineifitisadded 


to the must before fermentation. In either case, however, it precipi- 
tates a part of the constituents originally dissolved, lowers the quan- 


tity of extract, deprives the wine of its original bouquet and flavor, — 


and renders it more heady and intoxicating. The least objectionable 
addition is alcohol distilled from grapes; but the high price of the lat- 
ter renders it much less likely to be used than corn spirit, which con- 
tains considerably more fusel oil. The practice of fortification pre- 


vails especially in the more southern wine-growing countries, as 


Portugal, Spain, andthe south of France. Growers in those countries 
declare it to be a necessary addition in their warm climates for the 
preservation of the wines, as these latter contain a considerable quan- 
tity of unfermented sugar, which would soon produce the souring of 
the wine if the alcoholic content were not greater than can be obtained 


by fermentation. In France, for ordinary red wines, the addition of — 


alcohol is dectded by the relation of the alcohol to the extract (sugar 


deducted), exceeding sensibly the relation of 4 to 4.5. In Germany. 


the relation of alcohol to glycerine is relied upon, the maximum pro- . 


portion allowed being 100 parts by weight of alcohol to 140f glycerine, 
and the minimum 100 to 7. Wines going above the maximum are 
condemned as having suffered an addition of glycerine, those going 
below the minimum as being fortified with alcohol. With ‘‘sweet 
wines” these figures do not apply, as they are based on natural wines 
made in Germany. 


It is evident that the German standard of 100 parts of alcohol by | 


weight to 7 of glycerine, which is relied upon as a means of detecting 
the addition of alcohol, cannot be applied to American wines. Only 
three of the samples would pass muster by it, and it seems hardly pos- 
sible that the practice of adding alcohol could be so wide-spread as 
would be thus indicated. 

Foreign coloring matters are frequently added to red wines, either 


to brighten and improve the color obtained from the grapes, or, 


more frequently, to cover up the effects of previous dilution. These 
colors may be of vegetable origin, obtained from the various vege- 
table dyes, or by mixing the juice of other highly-colored berries or 
fruits with the wine; or they may be some of the numerous varie- 
ties of aniline dyes obtained from coal-tar. A few examples of the 
vegetable dyes said to be used may be mentioned as follows: Log- 


wood, cochineal, elderberries, whortleberries, red cabbage, beet-root, - 


mallow, indigo, ete. 
All of the samples of red wines, about forty, were submitted to a 
search for aniline coloring matters, which resulted in the demon- 


stration that one sample out of the forty, No. 4996, was colored with: 


an aniline dye-stuif, probably fuchsine. 


. . . . ’ 
The preservative agents added to wine are entirely similar to those - 


used in malt liquors, 
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-.- Especial attention has been given in the present investigation to 
- ‘the-use of-improper preserving agents in fermented drinks. It was 
thought that such agents were much used ; so aconsiderable number | 
_ of samples were purchased, and the examination for preservatives, as 
well as for other adulterations whose detection did not require a 
complete analysis of the wine, was extended toall. The results show 
the practiceto be even more extensive than was supposed. 
The following table shows in what samples salicyhe acid and sul- - 
phites were detected. Inthe case of the sulphites, where a ‘‘ trace ” is 
indicated, there was not sufficient to justify the assertion that a sul- 


—— sr 
‘ar; 
- 


© phite or sulphurous acid had been added directly to the wine ; in such 
*— casesit probable came from insufficient cleansing of thecasks. Where 
it is indicated as ‘‘ present,” however, there was sufficient indication 
y of its having been added to the wine. 
2 Examination of wines for preservatives. 
5 Designation. Made in— geo | Salicylic acid. | Sulphites. 
- 
BPM ONAMPAPTIO.. .\. 6045.) -iafscte sok vasb sb eeeases New York (75. 235.- 4960 | None. ........ None 
aA eee "Dy eee tage Alli edo ee ae ee 4061, |\i.doess. 4 < Do. 
+t 1D a ee oa SON a Oe A OEE eee | Ohio ys Sees eS ee AOG2 | SOMA S58} Do... 
* OTB) anh Gee ERS LA ce eee pine eaten Mepeee Se e iW) $4088: oO, 24 28s AN | Present. 
TEN SERS ETE I RR? Se Se Oe a ei AGGLE NSS. dowteca oe = | None: , 
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enty samples examined, eighteen, or over one-fourth, had received 


- contained salicylic acid and also one containing sulphites were among 


| pagne cider,”. ‘sparkling cider,” and similar substitutes for, or im- 


, total quantity of malt liquors. 5 SR 


vy < » ie i 


ee Examination of wines for preservatives—Contint 


4 iA Aire es 


Designation. Vp Made in— No Salicylic acid. | Sulp 
wrt "rel 1) . ; = | 2 a | 
Poet PMT OUMUIT BAM (cit, pelle ap bem Oe Zeca, Galifornia 010. a2. .)0 “B116)) None. 22-2 as 
~'>.- Old Pale Sherry ..... sc Se cae Sea lic TAG aaa pees hrm Me eas hog 
3 Galifornis Zantamgel ¥ ee eae ese yet etl Pe. oem iemae seas , 5118 | Present....... 
Guitedelocks, os oc+- 6, basem ape California .... 5119 | Noneloss.. 4-2 
Berger Hock........... be sp eONe eet htese a he 2D Piset, al Oley ates aaa 
California Burgundy.......-.. ee Sows: Beets Pte. DIRT AP resenbace tens 
* California Madeira........... Liu SMUG Re ve oe cntoas: BL sae ON pong. 
Ma litonnia POrb lar seed. week ye OO. ements ieee a 5124. | None ......:. 
/ Galitornia Tokay... 22-52-52 ee STORS fo [i OO nite eeee nee | - 5125 | Present..—... 
’ Galifornia Frontignan ................-.-- ls: SOO tae on eee | 5126 | Noneies.2o... } 
@alifornia Angelica .ccss. -c-7--s22° \-) = ke. AAG Ae tae MPSA AEE Bene 6197-|- ic GO Seance se 
Galifornia Berger, Hockt-....-...=.--.:..- | N10) aes die oe ae 5128 | <7 sdO'S Us eapes 
d ; a : 
; : vee 
From an examination of this table it will be seen that of the sev- — 


an addition of salicylic acid, and thirteen had been preserved by the 
use of sulphurous acid, either as such or in the shape of a'sulphites 
‘In two cases both agents had been used. One of the samples which ~ 


the samples exhibited at the meeting of the National Viticultural ints 
Convention last year in Washington. ‘ z~ ee 


CIDER. | ee . 


general use, especially in those parts of the country where fruit- ~~ 


but a large amount also finds its way into the city markets, finding ~ 

‘ready purchasers among people who still retain their taste forthe  ~ 
drink, acquired during a childhood on the ‘‘old farm.” A considera- — 
ble quantity is also consumed in the shape of bottled cider, ‘“‘cham- — 


itations of, champagne wine, large quantities of this clarified cider — 
being produced in some parts of the country, notably New Jersey.) — 
Most of the cheaper kinds of champagne (American champagne) are — ~ 
made in this way. i tie ake 


of home consumption., Certain parts of those countries are famous, —“~ 
for the quality of their ciders, notably Normandy, in France, and — 
~Herefordshire and Devonshire, in England. Wrance produced, in an 
1883, 23,493,000 hectoliters (620,211,200 gallons) of cider, or over one- 
half of the quantity of wine produced, and three times as muchas the 


te 
1%, 
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MANUFACTURE OF CIDER. met 


In the numerous sections of the United: States where apples are _ * 
grown in large quantities the manufacture of cider furnishes a most 
important means for the utilization of such fruit as is unfit for market- »— g 


ing, either from being too small or sour, or too thoroughly ripened, or: 
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-* apple-growing, and the cider press is an indispensable adjunct to a 
_ large orchard: Within the last ten years the manufacture of cider 
has been greatly aided by improvements, both in the machinery for 
- -erushing the fruit and in the presses for extracting the juice, but it 
/ is doubtful if the methods of treatment of the juice after extraction 
shave undergone a corresponding development. The methods of fer- 


_, mentation-and preserving—operations that areso carefully performed - 


-..in the manufacture of other fermented liquors—are exceedingly 


a _ erude, as Icantestify from personal experience. The juice, whether. 


4 containing a relatively large percentage of sugar or not, is drawn 
 . into barrels and left to itself, probably exposed to a hot sun and 
E to all the changes of temperature incident to the autumn season; 
and when the season is over or the cider is in danger of freezing, it 
~ is transferred to the cellar in the same barrels in which it was 
5 


_ perhaps of the’ cider into vinegar, is a very important branch of 


_ filtering or racking; and when any attempt at improving its keeping ~ 


conducting the process as to produce a liquor which can properly be 
’ -ealled the ‘‘wine of apples.’ 
— methods so palatable a drink is produced, a fact which only shows 
what might be done if a little care and scientific knowledge were 
_. applied to the treatment of the juice. There isa great difference 
_. between the practice here and in other countries in regard to the 
_ . treatment of the juice. Here the greater part of the cider produced 
is treated as indicated above, and is sold to the consumer in the fall 


-. or winter of the same year it is produced, without any treatment ° 


whatever, except perhaps the additién of a dose of mustard seeds 
| or sulphite of lime or salicylic acid, to arrest or retard the fermen- 
) tation. This addition serves only to stop the fermentation for a 
-. .while, probably through the winter, and in the spring whatever has 


Rey 


- not been consumed has to be thrown away or turned into vinegar. ' 


In England and France the juice is treated according to the sweet- 
ness of the apples from which it is made, very sweet juice requiring 
a low temperature for its fermentation, in order that the operation 
shall not be too rapid. The juice is run into barrels or large vats, 
which are kept in a barn or cellar where the temperature is more or 
less constant, and the fermentation allowed to go on until a ‘‘chapean” 

or head of scum forms on top, containing many of the impurities of 
the juice. The clear liquid is then “racked off” from between the 
impurities which have risen to the top and those that have fallen to 
the bottom. The casks into which it is received are scrupulously 
‘clean and are filled nearly full and transferred to a cooler cellar, 
where a second slow fermentation takes place. The racking-off pro- 
cess may be repeated if necessary, or the juice may be filtered from 
the first fermentation. Cider fermented and properly racked in this 
way will keep indefinitely at a low temperature, especially if bottled. 
}or bottling, it generally undergoes the operation called ‘‘ fining,” 

py the addition of isinglass, which removes most of the albuminous 


., constituents which are so inimical to its proper preservation. Cider. 


~ made-in this way will be much richer in alcohol and contain much 
less acetic acid than when its first fermentation is allowed to take 
place at a high temperature and in a rapid, tumultuous manner. It 
-. 1sa true apple wine ard will keep indefinitely. The cider of Devon- 
~ shire has been kept twenty or thirty years. 
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COMPOSITION OF CIDER. | 


4 ' ; re 
‘he amount of chemical work done on cider is not nearly so great — 
as has been done on wine. ‘In fact, the published analyses of cider 


cider. : Pie 
= 4 AS Y 5 : A j a 
Various conditions rendered it impossible to extend the present : 


investigation of ciders to avery large number of samples. It is 7) 


nf 


.The samples forthe investigation were purchased in the city in 
the same way as the samples of wine and beer. 


Analyses of ciders by United States Department of Agriculture. rca. 
Z y : nS 
| | We Su Pe 1 ou 
la (el 2. [22/7/23 |gelse| |e Ege 
ery Page Beles | aes ey Ne) Sealine Au losi@z > |) 
Designation. | |os) oF be ea rae a | 2s ao |S 0lIN Go. A 
/2° 22] 26 |S2188| 8 | 8a] ms) a | Sete eae 
|S \Sa) em LS cai Wares Yee eth fmol eee [fees lice frm 
m |e | mM < < Be i poe Gd ot = IOs : 
: | | a ec 
Weil-fermented ciders. en . ( 
| P. ct. | P.ct.| P..ct.| P. ct:| Pich| P. ct. | P. ct. |E-cty ; 
Draught cider (“extradry”’)| 4880 | 1 | 1.0132 | 4.18 | 5.23 | 3.31 |..602 | (*) | .396 . 038 —19.5 
Bottled cider, known to be | | 
SiS OUD id See ee 4892 | 2 | 1.0003 | 8.09 |10.05 | 1.88 | .456)...... | .279 |. .063 |. (t) |: 70) eam 
Botwnled Cider. sce. co. ont | 4888 | 8 | 1007"), 6228) 17.163). 804) arG oe) . 340 | . O44 —6. 
Bottled “‘ extra dry russet” | 
CEVAG he) I ca re Oe aR 4834 4 | 1.0264 | 4.48- 5.61 | 5.52 | .339 |...... | .o93 | .031 }....|—35.2 
“Champagne cider,” bot- J © 
EGG areas ost ei. teeter 4835 5 | 1.0223 | 4.08 | 5.101 5 02 SOL M  aeiert ( .310 | .050 |. 161/—23.4 
: 1Dio) SA eee Mea erg | | 
“Sparkling cider,” bottled..| 4836 | 6 | 1.0143 | 5.45.) 6.79) 3.69.) 2361 |... 5° 415 | .088 |. 120|\—20. 4 Ly 
4927 | ‘7 | 1.0306'| 3.63.| 4.54 | 5.92 | . 113 |... | BO8)).! Ag | (4) |-33.8  - 
Average 2.5.0.) 00.0:. iescaay Nae | 1.0154 | 5.17 | 6.45 4 3.88 | .402 |.....: Bey a RY a See 
= = | ———————f SSS SSS SSS 
“Sweet or incampletely- | d 
fermented ciders. | | 
Draught cider.... ......... | 4829 |. 1 | 1.0537 | 0.65 | 0.81 | 9.34 | .565 |....-. | .315 | .069 |....| 41.6 
eoSweeb VGiGers. 2. .ctte8s; 4831 2 | 4.0516 | 0.61.) 0.77 | 9:59 SUR ae en's .270 | .063 - -| 34.2 
“Sweet” cider (draught). ..| 4837 | 3 | 1.0567 | 0.20 | 0.25 | 9.58 | .375 |...... - 283 |) 075 |... | 4B ae 
DO\ Rohe ameene eee es } 4 | 1.6 3.46 | 4.33 | 3.84 | 23802 |... ..- 34 | .044/....1- 242 \ 
DOW eee ee Wien By tO: 5 O67) 09275 e409 we .906 | .081 |... .|—48.5 
PV OUES Sten ote she evions iss 6/1 8.00 | 6.98: | SATB ae . 348 | .069 -:|—39.1 
SSS 5) Se Se = ===> |S | ba 
AVEDA tui cintne Neenits CNS ae fe sire A XG™: Sts ie vias late maleenia oc ie 3210) 0059) aces 
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* A circumstance arising after the samples had been thrown away seemed to throw considerable~ 
doubt upon the determinations of sugar, which were made by an assistant, and the entire set had to 
be thrown out. 

+ Trace. 

+ Determinations of the carbonic acid in three different bottles gave the following results: .728, .654, _ 
482. - 


ADULTERATION OF CIDER. 


Cider is very little subject to adulteration, according to most of the 
authorities on foods. Even Hassall, who generally enumerates under 


each article of food a list of every conceivable adulteration that has 


ever been found or supposed to have been used in such food, only 
speaks of the addition of water, of burnt sugar as acoloring matter, _ 
and of the use of antacids for the correction of the acidity of spoiled 
cider. On the other hand, in France, where, as we have seen, it is 
very largely consumed, its adulteration is by no means uncommon, | 
although principally confined to its watering, together with additions — 
for the purpose of covering up such attenuation, such as foreign — , 
coloring matters. In the Paris municipal laboratory, out of 63 — 
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~ samples examined in 1881, 39 were pronounced ‘‘ bad,” among which 
_. were 26 artificially colored; in 1882, 59 samples were examined, of 
- - which 30 were declared ‘‘bad,” of which 7? samples were artificially 
colored; 2 samples contained salicylic acid. The following is con- 
sidered there as a minimum limit forthe composition of a pure cider, 
and any sample which falls below it inany constituent is considered 
~ --as watered: 


‘ 


=") | Alcohol per cent, by WOME? 23. 52 5A. bs Secs eee ; 3 


Heirach im. Prams, perliter 2.57) 2. ase 25 4es 5s J basa Sawa ; 18 


\ 
: 


oy 


This is for a completely-fermented cider ; in sweet ciders the con- 
tent of sugar should exceed the limit sufficiently to make up for the 
_. deficiency of alcohol, to which it should be calculated. 


EXAMINATION OF THE SAMPLES FOR ADULTERATION. 


The investigation of the samples was undertaken with the full ex- 
pectation of finding a considerable number preserved with antisep- 


cylic acid was found, and in but one case was any test obtained for 
sulphites. None of the samples fell below the standard proposed by 
the French chemists, given above, and no metallic or other adulter- 
ation was discovered. 

a The single exception, however, No. 4927, was an embodiment in 
itself of nearly all the adulterations which have been enumerated as 
possible in cider. It was handsomely put up in neatly-capped bot- 
tles, and of a clear, bright color. Its tremendous ‘“‘ head” of gas 
when uncorked gave rise at once to the suspicion that it had received 
some addition to produce an artificial pressure of gas, for pure cider 
does not contain sufficient sugar to produce very much after-fer- 
mentation, any more than pure wine. The low content of free acid, 
together with the large amount of ash and very yariable content of 
carbonic acid in different bottles, established the fact that bicarbon- 
ate of soda had been added, probably a varying quantity to each 
bottle, while the dose of sulphites added was so large that a bottle 
has stood open in the laboratory all through the summer without 
souring. 
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ABSTRACT OF REPORT OF RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH 
MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR FROM SORGHUM AND SUGAR CANES. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SORGHUM AT FORT SCOTT. 


Report of MAGNUS SWENSON. 
PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS. 


As soon as the earliest of the amber cane approached ripeness a 
large number of preliminary experiments were made in defecation 
and filtration of juices. The experiments in filtration were made 

_- with a small filter press with a hand pump. The cloth used was the 
same as that aBed in the large presses, and every precaution was 


tics. This supposition failed to be confirmed, however, for no sali- » 


tet 
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taken to make the results just as valuable 


terials used were finely-powered lignite, bituminous coal, shale, sev- _ 


juice except when the juice had become highly colored by addingan 


‘number of experiments were made with varying quantities of lignite, 


_ chinery were also conducted as early as the condition of the cane 


-was similar to that employed last year. The seed heads, however, 


‘each other, each fan being furnished with a separate set of shakers. 


_ made up of three separate sections, each with 10 knives. Although — 


+ s ¥ A ie’ x ad 
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! as if made ona larger ~ 
scale. These experiments were begun on July 29. The filteringma- — 


eral kinds of soils, and prepared carbonate of lime. The following 
conclusions were derived from these experiments: |. | 
(1) None of the above materials would filter juice satisfactorily 
that had an acid reaction. hte Ms 
¢ Neutral juice filtered very slowly and a hard-press cake would ~ 
not form in the press. : ey 
(3) With a decidedly alkaline juice the filtration took place much | — 
ae readily, but was not entirely satisfactory except with carbonate. _~ 
of lime. Kas 
(4) Lignite did not have any apparent decolorizing effect on the » 
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a et 
ee 
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excess of lime, when a slight decolorization took place. A large’ 


but in no case did it show any superiority over fine, sandy loam either 
as a decolorizer or filtering medium. | i i ee 
Experiments for testing the cutting, cleaning, and elevating ma- 


would permit. . she 
The method of unloading the cane and getting it onto the carrier | ~ 


were cut off in the field. The cutters were made by the Belle City — 
Manufacturing Company, of Racine, Wis. They did the work well, 
but the machines were too light to stand the very severe work they 


_ were called upon to do. 


_ The cane was cut into pieces about an inch long and then elevated 
by'a drag to the top of the series of four fans standing straight over 


The cleaning apparatus, after considerable adjustment, did fairly 
ood work. The leaves and sheaths were removed by a suction fan. ‘a 
he cleaned pieces of cane were cut by a rapidly-revolving cutter, 

consisting of a cylinder carrying 30 knives. The cylinder was 4; 


no difficulty was encountered in cutting, the work of the cutter was ‘s 
very unsatisfactory. A large portion of the chips consisted of long . 
pieces with the bark on one side. Diffusion in this case could take /% 
place but in one direction, and in the largest chips of this kind the 
extraction of the sugar was very imperfect. The drag for conveying - 
the chips to the cells was rebuilt and placed higher and on one side’ _ 
of the battery so as not to interfere with the packing of the chips in 

the cells. The exhausted chips were dumped directly into a carrun-"¢ ~ 
ning on rails under the battery. Thiscar wasrunup aninclineonto | ~ 
a trestle work about 20 feet from the ground, by the aid of an end- 
less cable. Two friction clutches, running in opposite directions, | 
served to run the car forward or backward, and the car was so ar- 5 
ranged that the charge of exhausted chips could be dropped at any 
point by simply reversing the motion of the cable. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CRUSHER. i re 


It was the opinion of a number of men interested in this industry 
that a very much larger yield and better quality of juice could be ~ 
obtained by the crushers if the cane, previously to being pressed, ; 
were cleaned and macerated, and it was deemed best to give the matter, . * 
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-. in both color and flavor to the sirup from the mill juice. The juices 
- from the mill and battery were treated precisely alike*stnd they were 
skimmed and evaporated in an open steam evaporator. This is a 
“matter of great importance to all engaged in the sugar business, as 
’ both at the beginning and close of the season there will be consider-: 
_ able cane that is not-fit for sugar-making, and the fact that 25 gallons 
of first-class sirup can be made from such cane by diffusion makes 

- it possible to work even such material at a good profit. 

he first run for sugar was begun on August 26. The juice was 
_made alkaline with lime, and about 2 per cent. of carbonate of lime 
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was added. It was then filtered. To other portions of juice, instead | 


of carbonate of lime, 3 per cent. of ground shale, bituminous coal, 
and sandy loam were added respectively. The filtrations were very 
—. imperfect except with the carbonate of lime and in every way cor- 


responded with the preliminary experiments. Lignite was not used . 


ona large scale because I had at the time no means of grinding it; 


_~ but judging from a large number of experiments made in the begin= - - 
'. ning of the season, it is safe to conclude that it would not have fil. — 
_. tered any better than the other materials used. 

r. Satisfactory filtrations were only produced when the juice had been. . 
made strongly alkaline, and no material was found which would filter 

_ the juice when left slightly acid. 

_. On August 30 the first strike was made, and the yield was a little 
more than 100 pounds of washed sugar per ton of clean cane. 
ee INVERSION OF CANE SUGAR. 

an i 

To prevent the inversion of the sugar in battery, about 10 pounds of 


dry precipitated carbonate of lime was mixed with enough water to pro- — 


- duce a thin paste. This was added to the fresh chips while the cell 
“was being filled, and entirely prevented any loss of sugar by inversion. 
The carbonate was made by forcing carbonic acid gas by the aid 
- * of a pump into thin milk of lime. The injection pipe was perforated 

~ and lay along the bottom of a 10 by 10 foot tank containing the milk 
of lime. The gas was produced by burning coke in a small furnace.- 
+*- When the lime showed but a slight alkaline reaction it was run off 
into a large hole in the ground where the water soon drained away, 
leaving the carbonate nearly dry. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH DEFECATION. 


: On September 1 filtration was dispensed with and experiments tried 
with simple defecation. The defecators were similar to those In 
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ordinary use, being simply round tanks with conical bottoms and — , 
. furnished with coils for heating the juice. Thismethod of defecation, ~ 
however, was not satisfactory, and defecation was tried ina shallow 
pan 16 feet long and 26 inches wide, with a partition running length- 
wise in the center, the inlet and outlet for the juice being onthe — ~ 
same end of the pan on opposite sides of the partition. Ved 
This pan was gotten up very hurriedly and was supplied with iron ~ 
pipes for heating the juice. The juice, after being dre | limed 4 . 
- and somewhat heated, was pumped into one side of the long heating 
~ pan and run out at the opposite side continuously. a 
Being compelled by the center partition to flow down one side and 
back on the other, the juice made a circuit of 32 feet. The steam ~*~ 
was so regulated that during the first 16 feet it was gradually brought 
to the boiling point, while in the opposite side it boiled vigorously. 
In this way a strong current was produced which carried all the im- | 
purities in the form of scum to the quiet portion of the juice, where 
it was removed and returned to the battery, thus avoiding all waste 
_and annoyance from this source. 


EVAPORATION. 


The juice was evaporated to from 20° to 30° Baumé, in a double- 
effect evaporator built by the Pusey & Jones Company, of Wilming- ~~ 
ton, Del. This apparatus gave perfect satisfaction. All the evap- 
oration was done by exhaust steam of 4 pounds pressure, a small 
amount of live steam being used only when part of the machinery 
was stopped. 


EXPERIMENTS IN BOILING TO GRAIN. 


Every strike was boiled to grain in the pan. Several experiments 
were made to ascertain the result in boiling ‘‘in and in,” the juice 
‘being enriched by the addition of sugar made from previous strikes. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether this is to be recommended, 
excepting when the juice is so poor that a good grain can not be ob- 
tained in any other way. ahh 
Owing to the fact that we were unable to secure a sufficient supply 
of cane the work progressed very irregularly. Only twice during 
the entire season was the battery kept in operation continuously for 
twenty hours, and during the sugar-making season the diffusion 
battery was emptied sixty-two times. This entailed no inconsider- 
able loss, amounting to trom 1 to 2 tons of clean cane each time a 
stoppage occurred. 


CANE WORKED FOR SUGAR. 


The total amount of cane worked for sugar was 2,610 tons. In’ ~~ 
this is included all that was used for experiments in filtration and 
defecation during the first part of the season. I have no record of 
the exact amount lost in this way. The total amount of first sugar 
made was 235,476 pounds. This sugar was all washed, and polarized 
on an average 96 per cent. The total amount of molasses produced 
was 51,000 gallons. 


TRIAL RUNS. 


In order to ascertain as nearly as possible the average yield of 
sugar per ton of cane two trial runs were made. 


x 
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FIRST TRIAL. 


On September 15 a strike was made from 135 tons of clean cane. 
In order to obtain a better grain 2,600 pounds of sugar were added to 


_the juice after it had been defecated; 2,200 pounds of juice were 


drawn from each cell. 
The following is.a record of this experiment : 


Prarone MTN {UNC ATOM CHIPS te fee's hs ie sts Stele Se kara ae gee eele ete 10 
Ber CO seem Ibs JUICE LLOMY CHUPSi ies sin coche eis th slo seis sieh ce dee Swa else alleles 2 3.41 
PO era OSELO AL JUICQ LE OM CHIE ose. 2s we ciatg oad aioe oneiete a ciajalha eure bss wha Mae 3.20 
Perammey ttl GL OSES GY OLUCOSG: 21. oo so) oicis Bacth)e a> Sct aie niae peinaiasig tea Rae gh aaee Od ets 2.94 
oo LETRA SVek Heo 7 CLES ry gees Mam I a rT RR inane ee PH ee 60.3 
RCE LMC ILE I SION, JULLCO 2s ws aia s.at sl See ee pts chs «Ps, emieaic ay ce Meee os eee ecae tee Hie! 
SMC OBCPIEE IED ESTOR JUICES icc. gh orc hls c clajsctalas oMlod e's wim a Waa eieclele s abe See ae 2.60 
Spears TY GETESEY LRT UIGION, JUICE 1). 2) 005. oe oh eh bie aie Bia wie eae ae oo eae Oana De 2.59 
Ratio of sucrose to glucose. ............. Pens a Gicis Goalets, 89a) war Kap gh bal ta deecroet agate 3.04 
Co-efficient of purity ........5.... LRA ME ee OR ae SAS TN cya ees clen des Seteveri Mee 60.4 
Sucrose in defecated juice...... 2 BSS bid nS ah a TES GIBB oU Rae Ie aro aac 8.34 
Glucose in defecated juice................. near REPS cha ys SERN! eee Lh 2.4 
Seetrian Si AIAN CETOCAICEH JUICE! foie aca k ed flake ce eles wikin DS. goe pe zaleltie tele g 2.46 
Ratio of sucrose to glucose................5. pho a tect cla cake tain erent Sales tein eaten ts 3.47 
Co-efficient of purity ....... Bekarat sar ay he cook ap at Sma SAAS fe oid topo ANSI-C ners OE 63.6 
RWI ERG SUPAL . 20. Ne ages cota bean poses Babes pounds.'. 17,608 
Breast ere Ce LON TLTICOe bat ca ficeve,cpcicialw, Gis ape pcre av <ierons mneretetel ersfesbaget amo yee do.... 2,600 
gh aNMTOLUNC MT GGASU SAL set, slo's eh Goa) ots a Seth adic wed siswrt cham Sue este e’ do.... 15,008 
WiteieyIeGrOh SEGONG SUAT Boni skies. Soe deigtedhe se Satetts place eee do.... 2,33 ~ 
SMR IC LOLS DIOIASSCS a. 2 scale sc so) ele ¥ af ein ore 7ove aicialoie Reus Sin eAcieig gy sale oid gallons... 2,22 
Yield per ton: 
RRP SIR IS eaten sis Shaken cla ialemauantie yaca tne Made oiomer epee wane Uiatecar , -pounds.. 118 
MERCED RGLMEL EOC LER CTE) © 25 Srctase wy ca che fasS Aare lst Sere sieicisihiche Sees wiht ama AG dt at aloe 
Wes DS Sas es ho ee Aree me hea legs BS hehe eee eee Sc Paar oaeas Pee gallons.. 15.5 
ERE EMI LEUM IHS ore 5 os) eg ness dhe aiogiia Oh dose kw dn AS s Sean A 93 
coe th ays. (S74 any a] EW e020 (a ie ea Ae RL AU Sg ete Se 88.7 


SECOND TRIAL. 


Kighty-six tons of clean cane were worked—54 tons on October 1 
and 32 tons on October 2. All was boiled in one strike. No anal- 
yses were made on October 2, and unfortunately the complete. data 
can not therefore be given. The juice was not enriched as in the 
previous trial. 

The following are the results: 


tee R ce MAN eSEs UNSER 98S ES os Herd ch Si nIRS sia iu sich ois aad aS ots ache pounds.. 9,292 
SMMC REECE i. Bu os pac feces fot 8 ua Ses Sees Me Rae oe de do..., 1,988 
Nereldior molasses”. oc ee uk ook PER Beeline bd TN eA Iau chee ORs gallons.. 1,462 
Yield per ton: 
ee tai mpeee ee AeA eae ts) dice Sirs eis habe 28 St gan Biyhatiod al vieeaerd a axle a ewe cad pounds.. 108 
Reem CEMND RECO Bitty Pr NSE ay, ahtasiad Ba LER ay ait nw cram t,o hee aa RAE dove: 23 
ORE MeN eR ga Bn Sieh sala cka AS erase Sinan g Sw plas « e Ae wee gallons.. A 
Ce oh Ming 0.0 CUZ 28 TEE ld dA Atl Aa or a Sal hs Mien elapse aA ume AL PEM ed 97 
eI DUPRE agi TCNE Me eS, inva < eile tos ewteiss OM ad wlio nee alan oe le DER 88 


AVERAGE YIELD OF SUGAR. 


Making a fair allowance for cane and juice lost in experiments dur- 
ing the first part of the season, the average yield of first sugars will 
be fully 100 pounds per ton, polarizing 97. <A strike of average mo- 
lasses boiled to string proof yielded 123 per cent. of the weight of the 
masse cuite in sugar, containing 88 per cent. of sucrose. This is at 
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aie ~~ entire product of 51,000 gallons has already been. sold at a good pr 

aa pee ore AVAILABLE SUGAR. eats, - 
‘3 a It is at once apparent that the old method of calculating availa le ; % 
sugar must be abandoned. According to this rule there would be — 
 _- but 61.6 pounds available sugar per ton of cane in the diffusion juice _ 


TiN le 


of the first trial, when as a matter of fact 1304 pounds were obtained 
_ It would therefore seem that instead of preventing an equal weight — 
of cane sugar from crystallizing, the glucose and other solids not 

sugar in the juice prevented only two-fifths of their weight of cane 


pet - sugar from crystallizing. | This is also borne out by the data furnished 
_by the analysis of the juices during the entire season. — ae 


. 
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Average analyses from tables prepared by Dr. Crampton. 


Mill juices. | Diffusion juices. _ ‘Total. ~ “cs 
met For week ending— — - ionkenial 
Brix. | Sucrose. | Glucose. Brix. | Sucrose. SGlucose. chips). - 
ee a ear j [- 
ieee, Sepiemiber Ty... ... -..... 2. or] 16.9} 9.99 3. 46 | 12.8 7.74 2.28 ‘ 
os September 24.....°............ [SPB = A068 3.52] | 12:2 6.88 2.35 : 
Deer Oeteber 1, ge ey. -. 2 on. 164} 9.44 3.24| 10.9) 6.34) 2.94 
een Ciera gee eee. | 16.4 | 9. SG 3.38 11.0 | 6.60 | 2.3 
, MPVORLOBCLIGE ates est Lote ao 14.8 | 9.34 2.98 | 10.1 6.38 | 1.90 3 
* - H 1 — 
zi ‘ Average for season...... 16.3 | 9. 67 3.31 11.4 6.79 | DrQiii s 
af : ; | 4 | ae 
eit, mAverage ratio of sucrose to/glucose im mill JUICES... 652... 222 niece ve we eae = bof Us eee 2. 
me Average co-efficient of purity of mill juices....... ... Lists 50.5 oh eae Rare a ee OE Se ee ee f 
Peete Averace ratio of sucrose to glucose in diffusion juices... .-=. 2.2... 020. <u ance a-coe eee mene} ag 
nm, | Average co-efficient of purity of diffusion Juices--.. <4... .: 0220524. -seece te daess sean eee \ 25D: “< 
a4 The above table discloses two very important facts: Vee 
it (1) The very uniform condition of the cane throughout the entire Wi 


es season. - 


; ‘ (2) By the use of a small quantity of carbonate of lime in the cells” 
a the inversion of cane sugar is entirely prevented. ‘* tag i 
:: The amount of sugar left in the chips is larger than it ought to be. ~ 
: This is due, as previously stated, to the bad shape of some of the chips. - t; 


For this reason the juice was also more dilute, as larger charges had A nA 


to be drawn in order to get a more complete extraction. Up to Sep- iy 


tember 22 the amount drawn was 2,200 pounds.” From this to Octo- 
Barat ber 4, 2,640 pounds, and from October 4 to the end of the season 2,420 - ts 
; pounds were drawn. ; ie 
The temperature of the battery was maintained near 80°C, . . =) 
fe EFFECT OF HEAT. | > 

_ Inorder to determine the amount of inversion taking placewhen the __ 

| Juice was evaporated to sirup, in an open pan, the following experi- ag 
ments were made. Juice was boiled down in the open pan used for Bae 

Ke defecating, and samples taken at different intervals. ie 
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The following are the analyses: ete et rr ie 


PS 


) 4 | 
| Ratio of sucrose | 


Bris, Sucrose. Glucose. aS eee ) 
13.0 8.08 | 2.39 3.38 
21.7 13.49 3. 87 3.48 
+ ae \ at 33. 30 9.50 3.50 a 
ah = 37.20 11.36 | 3.27 é 
Y 41.10} lost an 
| 


| 


Ratio of sucrose 


Sucrose. | Glucose. | fa paces 
| ) = o) 
\ | 7 
| 6.71 ' 2.04 | 3.44 | 
; 39.20 11.80 | 3.32 ' 
50:00 | * - 15,26} 3.21 ‘Pte 
51.00 | all 3.21 Sa 


The juice in both cases was made as nearly neutral with lime as ~ 
possible. 
+ seems from the above that the invertive action of the heat has 
been greatly overestimated, and that when the juice isnot atid no... 
appreciable inversion takes place even when the juice is reduced to 
a moderately heavy sirup in an open pan. : | 
From Mr. Parkinson’s report it will be seen that the loss in leaves 
~ and sheaths amounted to about 11 per cent. of the weight of the 
* topped cane. This loss can no doubt be somewhat reduced when the 
cleaning machines become better adapted to the work. ce 
» According toa number of trials with freshly-cut cane the weight 
’ of leaves and sheaths amounted to 10 per cent. and the seed tops to 
_ ‘15 per cent. of the weight of the whole plant. Late in the season 
- when the leaves become dry this proportion is of course considerably 
less. 
& : COST OF A FACTORY. : 


is equally necessary in a small one, and the proportionate price of 


‘double the cost of a factory working 100 tons. Again, the cost of 
operating a large factory is proportionately much less. It takes no 
more men to operate a diffusion battery with a capacity of 200 tons 
of cane than one half as large, and this is true of the larger part of | 
the machinery in the factory. A point may of course be reached — 
_ where the size of the machinery becomes too large for economical  _ 
_ working, and when the amount of cane needed for working will be me 
| greater than can be grown within easy reach of the factory. Pane Fe, 
_. - Judging from our present knowledge, a factory capable of working 
from 200 to 250 tons of cleaned cane per day seems the most desirable. 
» This would require a diffusion battery of 12 cells, each cell having a 
* capacity of 112 cubic feet. The evaporating apparatus should’ have 
' acapacity of 250 tons of water per day and a strike pan with a pro- 
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ortionate capacity. The cost of such machinery will, of course, 
epend largely on its kind and quality,.and can be readily obtained — 
from any reliable manufacturer. The cost of a factory is almost. 


o 


always underestimated, owing to many items which are not taken | 


into account, The capital for building a factory of theabove capacity _ 
“ should not be less than $100,000 to $125,000, anything below -being , 


certainly unsafe. Nothing but the best machinery should be used 
and every precaution should be taken to prevent breakage of ma- 


chinery and to be able to make repairs quickly by having duplicate 


parts of such machinery as are liable to break. There is no manu- 


facture which depends more for its success on the proper working of 


the machinery than the sugar industry. 
COST OF WORKING. 


The success of this industry does not depend altogether on how 
much sugar can be produced per ton of cane, but the cost of this pro- 
duction must also be considered. 

There is no doubt but that $2 per ton for working cane are suffi- 
cient to cover all legitimate expenses connected with the manufacture. 


UTILIZATION OF THE EXHAUST CHIPS. 


It will soon become a matter of necessity to dispose in some way ~ 


of the exhausted chips from the battery. 
The great amount of this material accumulating about the factory 


makes it imperative that they be utilized in some way. ‘Three meth- ~ 
ods of disposition have been suggested: (1) To return them to the | 
land as a fertilizer; (2) to use them for fuel; (3) to manufacture into | 


paper pulp. One of the last two methods will no doubt be adopted. 
ome experiments in using for fuel were made during the season. 
A large portion of the water was pressed out by passing the chips 
through a 3-foot cane-crusher. The chips dropped from the last roll 
into a hopper, from which they were taken up by a suction-fan and 
blown over to the boiler-house. This method of handling the chips 
has many features to recommend it. It is very simple, and, besides, 
the chips are dried somewhat by being subjected to the strong cur- 
rent of air. No doubt the making of paper pulp from the chips will 
become the most profitable disposition to make of them. The cane, 
after being reduced to fine chips and thoroughly washed in the dif- 
fusion battery, is certainly in an excellent condition for this work. 
No attempts have been made, as far as I know, to make paper pulp 
on a large scale from this source, but very fine samples of pure white 
pulp have been made inasmall way. This matter is certainly de- 
serving @f thorough investigation. 


NEEDS OF THE INDUSTRY. 


One of the greatest difficulties which will be encountered by those — 
engaged in developing this industry will be the scarcity of men ~ 
capable of operating factories. This will be the most serious hin-~ 


drance to rapid development, as nothing but time can produce men of 
the requisite experience. The establishment of a school for training 
young men in this work would be of inestimable value. Here they 
should receive thorough technical training, which should be supple- 


mented with a drill in the factories while they are in operation. — 
This would ina short time develop a number of men capable not — | 
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ihe only of taking charge of a factory, but also qualified to conduct net 


dependent research, which, in so fruitful a field, could not but result 


in great good to the industry. 


The improvement of the sorghum cane is also one of the subjects 
which should receive immediate attention. 

Although very little has been attempted in this line, enough has 
been done to show that the cane sugar is greatly increased by good 
culture, and that it is susceptible of very great improvement by the 
various methods known to scientific agriculture there can be no 
doubt. The idea that sorghum cane will grow anywhere and do well 
with any kind of treatment is one of the main causes of poor cane. 
Instead of receiving thorough culture, it generally gets only such 


- attention as can be spared from the other crops. If the price paid 


for cane could be regulated by the actual amount of sugar it con- 
tained, the farmer would soon find it to his advantage to devote 
more time to his cane-field. 

The establishment of a sugar refinery within easy reach of the 
sorghum-sugar factories will be one of the imperative needs in the 
near future. The demand for any kind of sugar but white granu- 
lated is comparatively limited. The sugar produced at Fort Scott 
averaged within 23 per cent. of being as pure as the best granulated, 
while the selling price has been about 14 cents per pound less, or a 


difference of about 25 per cent. The most feasible manner of con- 
ducting the refinery, at least in the near future, will be to supply 


one or more factories with the additional appliances needed, and 
when the season’s work is over the sugar from a number of factories 


_could be refined there during the balance of the year. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


< 


In reviewing the work the most important point suggested is the 
complete success of the experiments in demonstrating the commer- 
cial practicability of manufacturing sugar from sorghum cane. 

(2) That sugar was produced uniformly throughout the entire sea- 
son. 

(3) That this was not due toany extraordinary content of sugar in 


' the cane, but, on the contrary, the cane was much injured by severe 


drought and chinch-bugs. 

(4) That the value of the sugar and molasses obtained this year per 
ton of sorghum cane will compare favorably with that of the highest 
yields obtained in Louisiana from sugar-cane; and, taking into con- 
sideration the much greater cost of the sugar-cane, and that it has no 
equivalent to the 2 bushels of seed yielded per.ton of sorghum cane, 
also our much cheaper fuel, I say without hesitancy that sugar can 
be produced fully as cheaply in Kansas as in Louisiana. 

- M. SwWEnson. 


SUMMARY OF CHEMICAL WORK DONE AT FORT SCOTT, 1887, UNDER 


DIRECTION OF THE CHEMIST OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


- [By C. A. Ceampton and N. J. Faxz.] 
Analyses were begun on the 3d of September, but a full chemical control of the 
work was not established until the 8th. 
Samples of the fresh chips, diffusion juices, and exhausted chips were taken in 
the usual way, great care being takento have them represent as accurately as pos- 
sible the mean properties of the several substances mentioned. 


- malydex of juices. Fresh ¢ 
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OO Ra TABLE 2.—Diffusion juices. 


Number of analyses. . Said bt Ra do EAE te ee Osteen ce re Re 
_ Sucrose: 


Glucose: 
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The analyses of the Sey masse cuites, and some other products are not yet 453 ey 
_ complete, but will be given in full in Bulletin No. 18. ee ck 

_, The ratio of sucrose to glucose in the fresh chips and diffusion juices for the sea- tee ke 
Ee on was as follows: oe 
MM rh tee rire Sep, Oo Re eae eakoy flues we 1: 2.80 “ee 
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Py “This parka seem to show one of two things, either that there was absolutely no 
= A cete in the battery or that the glucose in the cane was not so readily diffused DES 
‘as the sucrose. The latter hypothesis seems to be borne out by the analyses of thie ae 
—e exhausted chips, as shown in the following table of analyses : tle 


| Sucrose and glucose in juice from exhausted chips and corresponding diffusion Juices, é5 
“1 = % ; te 
na Bt | Exhausted chips. | Diffusion juices. Ses 
. t 7 
oat Date. ] 4 
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} ] 
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oer ONG TAGs Fhe vd aN gta | .289 | 52 24 | 7 6.02 | 1.80 
ee CLONE ea aa hee ae | 294 | re} 27 | 2393 | 5.66 | 1:%5 , 
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: ? HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


. Thesorghum plant was introduced into the United States in 185354. 
ae by the Patent Office, which then embraced all there was of the United 
States Department. of Agriculture. Its juice was known to be sweet, __ 
x and. chemists were not long in discovering that it contained a consid- ; 
erable Dercentaee of some substance giving the reactions of cane — 

a sug ar. The opinion that the reactions were due to cane sugar re- : 
Bi caved repeated confirmations in the formation of true cane-sugar 

a crystals i in sirups made from sorghum. Yet the small amounts that 


+ 


peter: oe srprmsaee compared with the amounts present i in the juices 
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as shown by the analyses, led many to believe that the reactions | 
were largely due to some other substance than cane sugar. 
‘ 
EARLY INVESTIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF - 
AGRICULTURE, : 


1 


During the years 1878 to 1882, inclusive, while Dr. Peter Collier . 
_ was chief chemist of the Department of Agriculture, much attention — 
_-was given to the study of sorghum juices from canes cultivated in> 
the gardens of the Department, at Washington. Dr. Collier became | 
an enthusiastic believer in the future greatness of sorghum as a 
sugar-producing plant, and the extensive series of analyses s published 
by him attracted much attention from sugar-makers in the South 
and students of the chemistry of sugar throughout the COUDENT 


SUGAR FACTORIES ERECTED IN KANSAS. » 


Stimulated by the analytical results publ — by Dr. Collier, in- 
terested parties erected large sugar factories and provided them with 
costly appliances. Bee John Benny worth erected one of these at 
Larned, in this State. S. A. Liebold & Co. subsequently erected one * 
at Great Bend. Both of these factories made some sugar, both lost 
money, and both quit the business. 

Sterling and Hutchinson followed with factories which made con- 
siderable amounts of merchantable sugar at no profit. 


5 


INFORMATION GAINED. 


Much valuable information was developed by the experience in 
these several factories, but the most important of all was the fact 
that, with the best crushers, the average extraction did not exceed 
half of the sugar contained in the cane. 


FURTHER WORK OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


In 1883, Prof. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of the Department of 
Agriculture, made an exhaustive series of practical experiments in 
the laboratories of the Department on the extraction of the sugars 
from sorghum by the diffusion process. His report sums up the re- 
sults of his experiments as follows: : 


(1) The extraction of at least 85 per cent. of the total sugars present was secured. 
In many of the experiments, as will be seen by consulting the table, scarcely a 
trace of sugar could be detected in the exhausted chips. 

2) The production of a quantity of melada represented by from 10.9 to 12.28 per 
cent. of the weight of the cane diffused. 

This was secured with a cane in which the total sugars did not excede 11.68 per 
cent. The percentage of melada by this process will be found just about eau to_ 
the per cent. of total sugars in the cane. 

It ought to be greater with a more perfect extraction, but I am speaking only of 
results actually obtained. 

This yield is just about double that obtained by the large factories at Rio Grande, 
ean, and other places. 

(3) The production of a juice of great purity, which lends itself easily to pro-- 
cesses of depuration. 

I consider the experiments, however, to have the’r chief value in the fact that they 
will call the attention of cane-growers to the advantages which a rational system > 
of diffusion will have over pressure in the extraction of the saccharine matter. ~~’ 

I hope to be able at the end of another season to report further progress in this 
interesting problem. 
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_ In the present condition of the sorghum-sugar industry, in which it has alike to 
». be protected from the overzeal of its friends and the opposition of its enemies, the 
__ process of diffusion offers the most promising outlook for success. It therefore 
-seems the duty of this division to make a more practical test of this process and on 

_a larger scale. 


To make the necessary further experiments with diffusion required 
the expenditure of large sums of money. As already shown, the 
private companies had lost heavily. They were utterly unable to 

- complete the experiments so hopefully begun by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
ANOTHER APPROPRIATION. 


In 1885, Senator Plumb again labored for an appropriation for ex- 
periments with diffusion. Fifty thousand dollars for this purpose 
was again added tothe agricultural appropriation bill, on the amend- 
ment of Senator Plumb. This was expended at Ottawa, Kans., and 
in Louisiana. The report of the work at Ottawa closes as follows: 

(1) By the process of diffusion 98 per cent. of the sugar in the cane was extracted, 


and the yield was fully double that obtained in the ordinary way. 
(2) The difficulties to be overcome in the application of diffusion are wholly me- 


a chanical. With the apparatus on hand the following changes are necessary in order 
to be able to work 120 tons per day: (a) The diffusion cells should be made twice as 

_ large as they now are; that is, of 130 cubic feet capacity. (5) The opening through 
- _ which the chips are discharged should be made as nearly.as possible of the same 
area as a horizontal cross-section of the cell. (c) The forced feed of the cutters re- 
q uires a few minor changes in order to prevent choking. (d) The apparatus for 


elivering the chips to the cells should be remodeled so as to dispense with the labor - 

of one man. 

(8) The process of carbonatation for the purification of the juice is the only method 
which will give a limpid juice with a minimum of waste and a maximum of purity. 

(4) By a proper combination of diffusion and carbonatation the experiments have 
demonstrated that fully 95 per cent. of the sugar in the cane can be placed on the 
market either as dry sugar or molasses. 
; (5) It is highly important that the Department complete the experiments so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated by making the changes in the machinery mentioned above 
and by the erection of a complete carbonatation outfit. 

Respectfully, 
H, W. Witey, Chemist. 


: The report of 1885 showed such favorable results that in 1886 the 
' House made an appropriation of $94,000, to be used in Louisiana, 
_ New Jersey, and Kansas. A new battery and complete carbonatation 

apparatus were erected at Fort Scott. About $60,000 of the appro- 
priation was expended here in experiments in diffusion and carbona- 
tation. 

In his report Dr. Wiley arrived at the following conclusions: 


In a general review of the work the most important point suggested is the abso- 
lute failure of the experiments to demonstrate the commercial practicability of 
manufacturing sorghum sugar. The causes of this failure have been pointed out 
in the preceding pages, and it will only be necessary here to recapitulate them. 
They were: 

(1) Defective machinery for cutting the canes and for elevating and cleaning the 
chips and for removing the exhausted chips. 

(2) The deterioration of the cane due to much of it becoming overripe, but chiefly 
to the fact that much time would generally elapse after the canes were cut before 
they reached the diffusion battery. The heavy frost which came the first of Octo- 
ber also injured the cane somewhat, but not until ten days or two weeks after it 
occurred. 

(8) The deteriorated cane caused a considerable inversion of the sucrose in the 
: battery, an inversion which was increased by the delay in furnishing chips, thus 
causing the chips in the battery to remain exposed under pressure for a much longer 
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time than was necessary. The mean time required for diffusing one cell, was — 
het \ 


twenty-one minutes, three times as long as it should have been. - 


(4) The process of carbonatation, as employed, secured a maximum yield uf — 


sugar, but failed to make a molasses which was marketable. This trouble arose— 
from the small quantity of lime remaining in the filtered juices, causing a blacken- 
ing of the sirup on concentration, and the failure of the cleaning apparatus to prop- 
erly prepare the chips for diffusion. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The experiments in making sugar from sorghum, which, as above 


. shown, have been in progress for seveval years at the expense of pri- 
vate capital and the United States Department of Agriculture, have. 
this year reached so favorable results as to place the manufacture of 


sorghum sugar on the basis of a profitable business. 

The success has been due to, first, the almost complete extraction 
of the sugars from the cane by the diffusion process; second, the 
prompt and proper treatment of the juice in defecating and evapo- 
rating; third, the efficient manner in which the sugar was boiled to 


grain in the strike-pan. That these results may be duplicated and 


improved upon will be readily understood from the showing made in 
Mr. Parkinson’s report, and the descriptions of methods and processes 
used, and the discussion of the same as they appear in the subsequent 
pages of this paper. 


[Abstract of report of W. L. Parkinson.] 


To the Board of Directors Parkinson Sugar Company : 


GENTLEMEN : I respectfully submit for your consideration the following report of - 
the operations of the works of your company for the season just closing : 

It is provided in our contract with the United States Department of Agriculture 
that certain experiments in sugar-making shall be made by the Department with 
certain machinery of its own and at its own expense, using the company’s plant 
and machinery. * * * 

As you are aware, the crop of cane contracted for last spring was very much less | 
than the capacity of our works to consume. It was considered prudent to limit 
our danger from loss, by reason of the experimental nature of the work, and at 
the same time to have sufficient cane to determine thoroughly the value of the 
work on a practical manufacturing basis. This has been done, though it is now 
apparent that had the crop been twice as large, the expenses for working it would 
have been relatively much less. Indeed, a crop double the size of the one just fin- 
ished could have been worked in about the same time, and at a comparatively trifling 
additional expense. The plans, methods, and processes which have made the work 
of the season successful beyond our most sanguine expectations, were adopted early 
in the season, so that the risks incident to experiments taken into account when 
contracting for a crop were reduced to the minimum. ‘The fact that at least a por- 
tion of these highly successful processes were not tried and adopted last season was 
no fault of your company, nor of any one connected with this season’s work. 

To arrive at the cost per ton of cane worked, let us take the working of a single 
average day, when in full operation, and apart from the cost of experiments referred 
to. 

The capacity of our factory, aside from deficient centrifugals, is limited to the 
capacity of the diffusion battery. Working twenty-two hours per day, this battery 
can comfortably handle 135 tons of chips or cleaned cane. This represents a capac- 
ity of field cane, or cane with seed tops and blades, of about 170 tons. To handle 
this, aside from curing and handling seed, cost us per day of twenty-two hours, 
when running regularly, as follows: 
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1 team, pulling cane onto storage racks, at $2.50......... 82.40... 255-.0028 2.50 
5 men, unloading and getting cane to cutters, 22 hours, at 124 cents........ 13.75 
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_ _ 3 men, diffusion battery, 1 at car and 2 above, at 124 cents.............. ‘Ves $8.25 
~- 1 man, diffusion battery, director of battery, at 20 cents ...............0580. 4,40 
Po ee mmen, defecatine, abla Conte. 25 os 0its chad eb ate edavia deen. Ai ah od Sears 6.60 
2 men, double effects, at 15 cents .......... fin set haewea® LoS RR ee 6. 60 
SHAN) (SGC MMIC A OLAS THA ccs SOKO RSS islet debt as Seed oe ees es 5.00 

1 man, hot room, at 12} cents .. 22... dee tbe eee eee eens 2.75 
Hemvigi) RESCIeL au Pet Genta i OSE este ac SES LENE Se REL aOR 2.75 

Se mien, Geairinpiis..ab AGCenisn.ay soci Lats. tedieds ds. cu vueiiiasint ciel 6.60 

MER vi ae IMAC HINISG ALGO < 6.0 ase tae Seis Se DOs eed ae LO vRw eee Qed tak ae 3.00 
See CMIneCrs, Ab ZO CONESs 10) Sve els ork geet Salles e eee ee ees 4,40 
HaNpeadromien. 8. 1s) Celts a saci os Sev Gad iA Pee ee 8 da Ue et 16.50 
Birien. rousiabouts, at 124 cents. 6.06. 2c oie se Oke We eae Bad ct hanes 5.50 
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* ' This makes the cost of working a ton of cleaned cane, with a factory of the 
Capacity of ours, about $1 per ton for labor and fuel, or 90 cents per ton of field 
a cane. The cost per ton for salaries, insurance, wear and tear, etc., must depend, 
of course, not only upon the size of the salaries and other general expenses, but the 
_- number of tons worked. This plant, rated as above, is capable, in seventy days, of 
~ working 9,450 tons of chips, or 11,900 tons of field cane. There is necessarily con- 
siderable expense in preparing for the season’s work, and again in closing up. 
‘Allowing liberally for this and for the proper management and control of the 
works, we may still bring our total expenses, outside the cost of labor and fuel, at 
$1 per ton upon the above basis. Add to this the cost of labor and fuel, and we 
have $2 per ton as the total cost per ton of working cleaned cane. These figures 
are fully verified by our pay-rolls, coal bills, and other expenses while working to 
our capacity during the season, separated from expenditures in the completion 
_ and changing of machinery directly connected with experiments made. And to 
work a factory with a capacity at least one-half greater than this one would re- 
quire very little additional expense except in the matter of fuel, and that would be 
mn relatively less. It seems to me a very conservative basis, with a factory of the 
capacity of ours, to place the actual cost of manufacture at $2 per ton of cane ; and 
with such a factory as I have indicated, and with a season of, say, seventy days, it 
is safe to place the cost of manufacture at considerably less than that sum. It re- 
quires but little figuring upon this basis, and with the cost of cane at $2 per ton, 
: and the yield of cane and product secured this year, to show that we have here 
developed a business of great interest and profit to our State and nation. 
To run a factory at the maximum profit it must be operated constantly during 
- the working season. The loss this season by reason of the irregular operation of - 
the factory for watit of sufficient cane was very considerable. During the whole 
season the factory was operated but three whole days of twenty-two hours each. 
Some idea of the loss from this source may be gathered from the fact that not less 
a than 2 tons of chips were lost at each break in the operation of the diffusion bat- 
tery. Sixty-five such breaks or stoppages were made while running for stigar. 
With a larger crop of cane and better arrangements for delivery upon the part of 
the larger contractors, but little or no difficulty from this source need be appre- 
hended in the future. 


1* 
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This represents the crop, less about 30 tons of seed tops yet to come in, from 
about 450 acres of land. There were something over 500 acres planted. Some of 
it failed to come at all, some ‘‘fell.upon the rocky places, where they had not 
much earth, and when the sun was risen they were scorched;” so that, as nearly as 
we can estimate, about 450 acres of cane were actually harvested and delivered at 
the works. This would make the average yield of cane 94 tons per acre, or $19 per 
acre in dollars and cents. * * * 


or 
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‘ ‘ 


Of the total cane worked, 162 tons were consumed in experiments with our cut- 


ters and cleaning machinery before the cane was ripe enough for use for either 
sirup or sugar. No product whatever, not even seed, was saved from this, nor 
from 10 tons additional brought in since the factory closed down. About 300 tons 
of mostly down and inferior cane was worked in the early part of the season on 
the crushers, and without diffusion. The only product from this was molasses, and 
of that but a small quantity. About 375 tons were also worked for molasses only 
on the diffusion battery. This, with the exception of 50 tons at the close of the 
season, and which came in too irregularly to be worked for sugar, was worked be- 
fore the sugar season began, and comprised such down patches and poorer quality 
of cane as could be path oral mainly on the lands belonging to the company. It 
was an open question whether very poor cane could be worked successfully, even 


for sirups, on a diffusion battery. Nothing in this direction had hitherto been 


attempted. The total yield of molasses from this source, and from which no 
sugar has been taken, is 4,157 gallons, From this are sold 3,157 gallons, for $726.71 
net. The remaining 1,000 gallons are still on hand, and are worth 29 cents per 
gallon. 


: Tons. 
Deducting from total tonnage, less seed . 0.2.2... 0 cee eee eeees ite lente ... 8,840 
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The total number of diffusion cells worked for sugar is 2,648. The weight of a 
cell of chips is 1,975 pounds. With this as a basis there was worked by diffusion 
for sugar 2,610 tons of clean cane as it entered the cells, Deducting this from 2,945 
tons of cane, with leaves and blades, and we have 3833 tons of leaves and blades, 
The latter are tous a dead loss. Asmali portion has been hauled away by farmers 
for feed, but the bulk of this large tonnage is now fit only formanure. This waste 
was considerably increased by the failure of our separating machines, especially 
in the early part of the season, to properly discharge their duties. This whole sub- 


ject was new; machines had to be devised, and their adjustment, which is not yet | 


perfect, caused considerable loss of cane. The weight of blades and leaves will not 
be far from 10 per cent. of field cane. For either feed or fuel, especially where the 
latter is much of an object, the blades can be utilized so as to at least cover their 
own cost. At present we figure the loss from this source to seed account. 


SEED. 


There have been delivered of seed tops 437 tons. As nearly as we can estimate, 
there are yet to be delivered 50 tons, making in all 467 tons. From the best cal- 
culations we can make, and judging from our experience in former years, seed 
yields about 70 per cent.of the weight of-heads, as bought in over the scales, in 
cleaned seed. Putting it at 60 per cent., and with 56 pounds to the bushel, we shall 
have 10,000 bushels of cleaned seed. A portion of this,.estimated at 1,000 bushels, 
has, at considerable additional expense, been picked over by hand, head by head, 
tied into small bundles, and hung up in the dry. This has been done to provide 
ourselves with pure seed of the different varieties for planting,and to supply a 
probabie want in the same direction from others. For this hand-picked seed we 
expect to get not Jess than $2 per bushel. The cost of handling the seed has not 
been kept separate from the cost of running the factory. The total cost of curing, 
stacking, and hand-picking will not be far from $700, fully $200 of which has been 
expended in securing pure and perfectly cured seed for ourselves and others willing 
to pay the extra price. To thrash and prepare the seed for market the seed will 
cost about 6 cents per bushel additional. I estimate that we shall get for our seed 
crop $7,000 net. There will be left of seed tops, after thrashing, fully 100 tons. 
These are good for feed or fuel. 


SIRUPS. 


The bulk of our sirups are stored in the large cistern or cellar under the ware- 
house. The amount on hand we estimate at 50,000 gallons. This includes the 
whole crop, except the 8,157 gallons sold in early part of season. Of this we have 
sold, to be delivered within thirty days, and one car-load of which has already gone, 
950 barrels, or about 12,500 gallons, at a price that will net us here 20 cents. This 
sale includes the bulk of our poorest sirups. I think we can safely estimate our 
sirup product, exclusive of packages, at $10.000. Considering the condition of our 
factory for work in cold weather, and the limited capacity of our centrifugal ma- 
chinery, J recommend their sale, without boiling for seconds. 

* * * % * % * 


W. L. PARKINSON. 
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OUTLINE OF THE PROCESSES OF SUGAR-MAKING. 


As now developed, the processes of making sugar from sorghum 
are as follows: 

(1) The topped cane is delivered at the factory by the farmers who 
grow it. 

(2) The cane is cut by a machine into pieces about 14 inches long. 

(3) The leaves and sheaths are separated from the cut cane by fan- 
ning mills. 

(4) The cleaned cane is cut into fine bits called chips. 

(5) The chips are placed in iron tanks, and the sugar ‘‘ diffused ”— 
soaked out with hot water. 

(6) The juice obtained by diffusion has its acids nearly or quite 
Be tilized with milk of lime, and is heated and skimmed. 

(7) The defecated or clarified juice is boiled to a semi-sirup in 
vacuum pans. 

(8) The semi-sirup is boiled ‘‘to grain” in a high vacuum in the 
strike-pan. 

(9) The mixture of sugar and molasses from the strike-pan is 
passed through a mixing machine into centrifugal machines, which 
throw out the molasses and and retain the sugar. 


DETAILS OF THE PROCESSES OF SUGAR-MAKING. 


An account of the processes of sugar-making ought, doubtless, to 
begin with the planting and cultivation, growth, and ripening of the 
cane, for it is here that the sugar is made. No known processes of 
science or art, save those of plant growth, produce the peculiar com- 
bination of carbon with the elements of water which we call sugar. 
Not only is this true, but the chemist utterly fails in every attempt 
to so modify existing similar combinations of these elements as to 


_ produce cane sugar. It will be interesting here to note three sub- 


stances of nearly the same composition, viz, starch, sucrose or cane 
sugar, and glucose or grape sugar. Their compositions are much 
alike, and may be stated as follows: 


Carbon. | Water. 

| Btamoire:: ene eS 12 | 10 | 
| Cane sugar... 2.05.25 5.2% 12 11 
Grape sugar’. .3:5.7)5.. 12 | 12 


* The chemical formulas for these compounds are: Starch, C;H,,O;; cane sugar, Cy.H.20,1; grape 
sugar, CyH,.0,; in which C represents an equivalent of carbon, H of hydrogen, and O of oxygen, or 
H,0 an equivalent of water. 


The chemist produces glucose, or grape sugar, from cither starch 
or sugar by treatment with acid, but all attempts have failed to pro- 
duce cane sugar from either starch or grape sugar. 


THE FARMER THE REAL SUGAR-MAKER. 


Vhe farmer, then, or perhaps more accurately the power which im- 
pels the plant to select and combine in proper form and proportions 
the three elements, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, is the real sugar- 
maker. All after processes are merely devices for separating the 
sugar from the other substances with which it grows. 


s 
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HOW’ IS THE SUGAR FORMED IN THE CANE? 


Se 
The process of the formation of sugar in the cane is not fully deter- 
mined; but analyses of canes made at different stages of growth 
show that the sap of growing cane contains a soluble substance hay-__ 
ing a composition and giving reaction similarto starch. As maturity — 
approaches, grape sugar is also found in the juice, <A further ad- ig 
vance towards maturity discloses cane sugar with the other sub- 
stances, and at full maturity perfect canes contain much cane sugar’ ~ 
and little grape sugar and starchy matter. “ee 
In sweet fruits the change from grape sugar to cane sugar does not. 
take place, or takes place but sparingly.- The grape sugar is very, _ 
sweet, however. Viagge® 


heel 
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INVERSION OR CHANGE OF CANE SUGAR INTO GRAPE SUGAR, 


are 


Cane sugar, called also sucrose or crystallizable sugar, when in di- 
lute solution, is changed very readily into grape sugar or glucose, a 
substance which is much more difficult than cane sugar to crystallize.. 
This change, called inversion, takes place in overripe canes; it sets © 
in very soon after cutting inany cane during warm weather; itoccurs — 
in cane which has been injured by blowing down or by insects or by 
frost, and it probably occurs in cane which takes a second row - 
after nearly or quite reaching maturity. UY: 

Inversion will be further considered in another place. 


THE FARMER’S PART MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, c if 


Since sugar is produced only by nature’s processes of growth and a 
is easily lost through inversion, it is evident that the farmer’s partin | 
the process of sugar-making is first and most important of all. Itis. 
a aubipot which invites most careful, scientific, and practical attention, 
and will be further considered under the subject ‘‘ Improving the 
cane.” 

It is apparent from what has already been said that to insure asuc- 
sessful outcome from the operations of the factory the cane must be 
so planted, cultivated, and matured as to make the sugar in its juice; 
that it must be delivered to the factory very soon after cutting; and 
that it must be taken care of before the season of heavy frosts. 


THH WORK AT THE FACTORY. 


THE FIRST CUTTING. 


~ ‘The operations of the factory are illustrated in the large drawing, ~ 
to which the reader is referred in tracing the successive steps. The 
first cutting is accomplished in the ensilage or feed-cutter. This — 
cutter is provided with three knives, fastened to the three spokes of 
a cast-iron wheel, which makes about 250 revolutions per minute, — 
carrying the knives with a shearing motion past a dead knife. By 
a forced feed the cane is so fed as to be cut into pieces about 14 inches ~ 
long. This cutting frees the leaves’and nearly the entire sheaths 
from the pieces of cane. By a suitable elevator the pieces of cane, 
leaves, and sheaths are carried to the second floor. 


THE CLEANING. 


The elevator empties into a hopper, below which a series of four’ 
or five fans is arranged one below the other. By passing down 


i 
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through these fans the cane is separated from the lighter leaves much 
as grain is separated from chaff. The leaves are blown away, and 
finally taken from the building by an exhaust fan. This separation 
of the leaves and other refuse is essential to the success of the sugar- 
making, for in them the largest part of the coloring and other dele- 
terious matters are contained. If carried into the diffusion battery 


these matters are extracted (see reports of Chemical Division, U, 8. 


Department of Agriculture), and go into the juice with the sugar. 


_ As already stated, the process of manufacturing sugar is essentially 


-one of separation. The mechanical elimination of these deleterious 
substances at the outset at once obviates the necessity of separating 


- them later and by more difficult methods, and relieves the juice of 


their harmful influences. From the fans the pieces of cane are de- 


_livered by a screw carrier to an elevator, which discharges into 


. THE FINAL CUTTING-MACHINE 


on the third fioor. This machine consists of an 8-inch cast-iron cyl- 
inder with knives like those of a planing-machine. It is really three 
cylinders placed end to end on the same shaft, making the entire 


_ length 18 inches. The knives are inserted in slots and held in place 


with set-screws. The cylinder revolves at the rate of about 1,200 
per minute, carrying the knives past an iron dead knife, which is 
set so close that no cane can pass without being cut into fine chips.* 
From this cutter the chips of cane are taken by an elevator and a 
conveyor to the cells of the diffusion battery, The conveyor passes 
above and at one side of the battery, and is provided with an open- 
ing and a spout opposite each cell of the battery. The openings are 
closed at pleasure by a slide. A movable spout completes the con- 
nection with any cell which it is desired to fill with chips. 


WHAT IS DIFFUSION? 


The condition in which the sugars and other soluble substances 


exist in the cane is that of solution in water. This sweetish liquid 
~ is contained, like the juices of plants generally, in cells. The walls 


of these cells are porous. It has long been known that if a solution 
of sugar in water be placed in a porous or membranous sack and the 
sack placed in water, an action called osmose takes place, whereby 
the water from the outside and the sugar solution from the inside of 
the sack each pass through until the liquids on the two sides of the 
membrane are equally sweet. Other substances soluble in water be- 
have similarly, but sugar and other readily crystallizable substances 
pass through much more readily than uncrystallizable or difficultly 
crystallizable bodies. To apply this property to the extraction of 
sugar the caneis first cut into fine chips, as already described, and 
put into the diffusion cells, where water is applied and the sugar is 
displaced. 


WHAT HAS TAKEN PLACE IN THE DIFFUSION CELLS. 


For the purpose of illustration, let us assume that when a cell has 


- been filled with apie just as much water is passed into the cell as 


there was juice in the chips. The process of osmose or diffusion sets 
in, and in a few minutes there is as much sugar in the liquid outside 
of the cane cells as in the juice in these cane cells; 2. e., the water 
and the juice have divided the sugar, each taking half, Again, as- 
sume that as much liquid can be drawn from one as there was water 


*This machine is the device of Mr. H. A. Hughes. 
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added. It is pee that if the osmotic action is complete the liquid. 
drawn off will be half as sweet as cane juice. It has now reached 


fresh chips in two, and again equalization takes place. Half of the 


sugar from one was brought into two, so that it now contains 14 por- 


s 


oe a 


tions of sugar, dissolved in 2 portions of liquid, or the liquid has © 


risen to 3 of the strength of cane juice. This liquid having ? strength 
passes to three, and we have in three 1} portions of liquid, or after 
the action has taken place the liquid in three is ¢ strength. One 
portion of this liquid passes to four, and we have 1$ portions of 
sugar in 2 portions of liquid, or the liquid becomes 33 strength. One 
portion of this liquid passes to five, and we have in five 1,7; portions 
of sugar in 2 portions of liquid, or the liquid is $4 strength. It is 
now called jwice, and is drawn off and subjected to the processes of 
the subsequent operations of the factory. From this time forward 
a cell is drawn for every one filled. 
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Throughout the operation the temperature is kept as near the boil- 
ing point as can be done conveniently without danger of filling some 


of the battery cells with steam. Diffusion takes place more rapidly~ 


at high than at low temperatures, and the danger of fermentation, 


with the consequent loss of sugar, is avoided. The prees will be | 


readily understood from the above diagram, in which the columns 
represent the cells of the battery, the numbers at the left the num- 
ber of diffusions; w, water; 1, liquid in the cells, or passing through 
them, and 7, juice to be drawn. 


INVERSION OF SUGAR IN THE DIFFUSION CELLS. 


. In the experiments at Fort Scott in 1886 much difficulty was ex- 
perienced on account of inversion of the sugar in the diffusion bat-_ 
tery. The report shows that this resulted from the use of soured 
cane and from delays in the operation of the battery on account of 
the imperfect working of the cutting and elevating machinery, much- 
of which was then experimental. Underthe circumstances, however, 
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it became a matter of the gravest importance to find a method of 


preventing this inversion without in any manner interfering with 
the other processes. On the suggestion of Professor Swenson a 
portion of freshly precipitated carbonate of lime was placed with 
the chips in each cell. In the case of soured cane this took up the 
acid which otherwise produced inversion. - In case no harmful acids 
were present this chalk was entirely inactive. Soured canes are not 
desirable to work under any circumstances, and should be rejected 
by the chemist and not allowed to enter the factory. So, also, delays 
on account of imperfect machinery are disastrous to profitable man- 
ufacturing and must be avoided. But for those who desire to ex- 
periment with deteriorated canes and untried cutting machines, the 
addition of the calcium carbonate provides against disastrous results 
which would otherwise be inevitable. 


CLARIFYING OR DEFECATING THE JUICE. 


‘ Immediately after it is drawn from the diffusion battery the juice 
is taken from the measuring tanks into the defecating tanks or pans. 
These are large, deep vessels, provided with copper steam coils in the 
bottom for the purpose of heating the juice. Sufficient milk of lime 
is added here to nearly or quite cnitedles the acids in the juice, the 
test being made with litmus paper. The juice is brought to the boil- 
ing point, and as much of the scum is removed as can be taken quickly. 


_ The scum is returned to the diffusion cells, and the juice is sent by a 


pump to the top of the building, where it is boiled and thoroughly 
skimmed. These skimmings are also returned to the diffusion cells. 

This method of disposing of the skimmings was suggested by Mr. 
Parkinson. It is better than the old’plan of throwing them away to 
decompose and create a strench aboutthe factory. Probably a better 
method would be to pass these skimmings through some sort of filter, 
or, perhaps better still, to filter the juice and avoid all skimming. 
After this last skimming the juice is ready to be boiled down to a 
thin sirup, in 

THE DOUBLE-EFFECT EVAPORATORS. 


These consist of two large closed pans provided within with steam 


_ pipes of copper, whereby the liquid is heated. They are also con- 


nected with each other and with pumps in such a way as to reduce 
the pressure in the first to about three-fifths and in the second to 
about one-fifth the normal atmospheric pressure. 

The juice boils rapidly inthe first at somewhat below the temper- 
ature of boiling water, and in the second at a still lower temperature. 
The exhaust steam from the engines is used for heating the first pan, 
and the vapor from the boiling juice in the first pan is hot enough to 
do all the boiling in the second, and is taken into the copper pipes cf 
the second for this purpose. In this way the evaporation is efiectec 
without so great expenditure of fuel as is necessary in open pans or 
in single-effect vacuum pans, and the deleterious influences of long- 
continued high temperature on the crystallizing powers of the sugar 
are avoided. 

From the double effects the sirup is stored in tanks ready to be 


taken into the strike-pan, where the sugar is crystallized. 


THE FIRST CHANCE TO PAUSE. 


At this point the juice has just reached a condition in which it will 
keep. From the moment the cane is cut in the fields until now every 
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delay is liable to entail loss of sugar by inversion. After the water is” 8 
put into the cells of the battery with the chips, the temperature is — 


carefully kept above that at which fermentation takes place most © 


readily, and the danger of inversion is thereby reduced, But withall 
‘the precautions known to science up to this point the utmost celerity 

is necessary to. secure the best results, There is here, however, a 
natural division in the process of sugar-making, which will be further 


considered under the heading of ‘‘ auxiliary factories.” Any partof . 
the process heretofore described may be learned in a few days by. 


workmen of intelligence and observation who will give careful at- 


tention to their respective duties. 


BOILING THE SIRUP TO GRAIN THE SUGAR. 


This operation is the next in course, and is performed in what is 
known at the sugar factory as the strike-pan, a large air-tight vessel 
from which the air and vapor are almost exhausted by means of a 
suitable pump and condensing apparatus. As is the case with the 
saccharine juices of other plants, the sugar from sorghum crystal+ 
lizes most readily at medium temperature. There are two ways of 
proceeding, ‘The simplest is to boil the sirup in the vacuum pan 
until it has reached about the density at which crystallization be- 
gins, then draw it off into suitable vessels and set it away in a hot 


room (about 110° to 120° ¥.) to crystallize slowly. The proper dens- , 


ityis usually judged by the boiler, by observing the length to which 
a sample of the hot liquid from the pan can be drawn. This is 
called the ‘‘string-proot” test. A far better method is to “‘ boil to 
grain” inthe pan. This is better because it gives the operator con- 
trol of the size of the grain within certain limits, because it gives a 
better a laericed sugar, and more important still, because with 
proper aie lit gives a better yield. Several descriptions of this deli- 
cate operation have been published, After reading some of the best 
of these, the writer found, on attempting to boil to grain, that more 
definite instruction was necessary ; and after obtaining the instruc- 
tion it became apparent that while almost any one can learn to 
‘boil to grain,” yet to obtain the best yield requires personal skill 
and powers of observation and comparison which will be obtained 
in widely different degrees by different persons. 'To become a good 
sugar-boiler one must be an enthusiastic specialist. The Depart- 


ment of Agriculture was fortunate in securing for this important 


work the services of Mr. Frederick Hinze, a native of Hanover, 
Germany, and a graduate of the ‘‘Sugar Industry School” at 
Braunschweig. 


The process of boiling to grain may be described as follows: A - 


portion of the sirup is taken into the pan and boiled rapidly in vacuo 
to the crystallizing density. If in a sirup the molecules of sugar are 
brought sufficiently near to each other through concentration—the 
removal of the dissolving liquid—these molecules attract each other 
so strongly as to overcome the separating power of the solvent, and 
they unite to form crystals. Sugar is much more soluble at high 


than at low temperatures, the heat acting in this as in almost all 


cases as a repulsive forceamong themolecules. Itis therefore neces- 
sary to maintain a high vacuum in order to boil at a low pressure 
in boiling to grain. When the proper density is reached the crys- 


tals sometimes fail to appear, and afresh portion of cold sirup is al-' 


lowed to enter the pan. This must not be sufficient in amount to 
reduce the density of the contents of the pan below that at which 
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is added. The sugar which this contains is attracte 
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crystallization may take place. This cold sirup causes a sudden 
though slight reduction of temperature, which may so reduce the 
repulsive forces as to allow the attraction among the molecules to 
prevail, resulting in the inception of crystallization. To discover 
this requires the keenest observation. When beginning to form, the 
crystals are too minute to show either form or size, even when 
viewed through a strong magnifying glass. There is to be seen 
simply a very delicate cloud. The inexperienced observer would en- 
Ganely overlook this cloud, his attention probably being directed to 
some curious globular and annular objects, which I have nowhere 
seen explained, Very soon afier the sample from the pan is placed 
upon glass for observation the surface becomes cooled and some- 
what hardened. As the cooling proceeds below the surface contrac- 
tion ensues, and consequently a wrinkling of the surface, causing a 
shimmer of the light in a very attractive manner, This, too, is 
likely to attract more attention than the delicate, thin cloud of crys- - 
tals, and may be even confounded with the reflection and refraction 
of light, by which alone the minute ¢rystals are determined. The 
ea opm operator learns to disregard all other attractions, and to 
ook for the cloud and its peculiarities. When the contents of the 
pan have again reached the proper density another portion of sirup 
4 to the crystals: 
already formed, and goes to enlarge these rather than to form new 
crystals, provided the first are sufficiently numerous to receive the 
sugar as rapidly as it can crystallize. 
he contents of the pan are repeatedly brought tothe proper dens- 
ity, and fresh sirup adtad, as above described, until the desired size 


of grain is obtained, or until the pan is full. Good management 


should bring about these two conditions at the same time, [If a suffi- 
cient number of crystals has not been started at the beginning of the 
operation to receive the sugar from the sirup added, a fresh crop of 
crystals will be started at such time as the crystallization becomes too 
rapid to beaccommodated on the surfaces of the grain already formed. 
The older and larger crystals grow more rapidly, by reason of their 
greater attractive force, than the newer and smaller ones on succeeding 
additions of sirup, so that the disparity in size will increase as the work 
proceeds. This condition is by all means to be avoided, since it entails 
serious difficulties on the process of separating the sugar from the 
molasses. In case this second crop of crystals, called ‘false grain” or 
“mush sugar,” has appeared, the sugar-boiler must act upon his judg- 
ment, guided by his experience, as to what is to be done. He ma 
take enough thin sirup into the pan to dissolve all of the crystals, an 
begin again, or, if very skillful, he may so force the growth of the 
false grain as to bring it up to a size that can be worked. ME 

No attempt will be made here to describe the methods of “ boiling 
for yield,” nor to point out the methods by which many special diffi- 
culties are to be overcome. Not only does the limited experience of 
the writer make him hesitate to enter upon these intricate subjects, 
but their discussion would unduly extend thisreport. It may be re- 
marked that the handling of the cane, the treatment of the juice, and 
the preparation of the sirup, have much to do with the difficulties and 
success of this, the most intricate of all. 


THE FINAL SEPARATION OF THE SUGAR FROM THE MOLASSES 


The completion of the work in the strike-pan leaves the sugar mixed 
with molasses. The mixture is called melada or masse cuite. Itmay 
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_ be drawn off into iron sugar wagons and set in the hot room above men- 
tioned, in which case still more of the sugar which remains in the un- 


crystallized state generally joins the crystals, somewhat increasing - 


the yield of ‘‘ first sugar.” Atthe proper time these sugar wagons are 
emptied into a mixing machine, where the mass is brought to a uni- 
form consistency. If the sugar wagons are not used, the strike-pan is 


emptied directly into the mixer. 
THE CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES. 


From the mixer the melada is drawn into the centrifugal machines. 
These consist, first, of an iron case resemblmg in form the husk of 
mill-stones. A spout at the bottom of the husk connects with a mo- 
lasses tank. Within this husk is placed a metallic vessel with per- 
forated sides. This vessel is either mounted or hung on a vertical 
axis, and is lined with wire cloth. Having taken a proper portion of 
the melada into the centrifugal, the operator starts it to revolving, 
and by means of a friction clutch makes such connection with the en- 

ine as gives it about 1,500 revolutionsaminute. Thecentrifugal force 
developed drives the liquid molasses through the meshes of the wire 
cloth, and out against the husk, from. which it flows off intoa tank. 
The sugar, being solid, is retained by the wire cloth. If there is in 
the melada the ‘‘ false grain” already mentioned, it passes into the 
meshes of the wire cloth, and prevents the passage of the molasses. 
After the molasses has been nearly all thrown out, asmall quantity of 
water is sprayed over the sugar while the centrifugal is in motion. 
This is forced through the sugar, and carries with it much of the mo- 
lasses which would otherwise adhere to the sugar, and discolorit. If 
the sugar is to be refined, this washing with water is omitted. When 
the sugar has been sufficiently dried, the machine is stopped, the sugar 
taken out, and put into barrels for market. 

Simple as the operation of the centrifugals is, the direction of the 
sugar-boiler as to the special treatment of each strike is necessary, 
since he, better than any one else, knows what difficulties are to be 
expected on account of the condition in which the melada left the 
strike-pan. 

CAPACITY OF THE SUGAR FACTORY. 


It has already been shown that the operation of the diffusion bat- 
tery should be continuous. The experience so far had in diffusing 


sorghum indicates eight minutesas the proper time for filling acell ; 


or one cell should be filled and another emptied every eight minutes. 
This, with a battery of 12 cells, 9 of which are under pressure, gives 
seventy-two minutes as the time during which the chips are subject 
to the action of the water. If the chips are cut sufficiently fine, the 
time may be reduced to seven or even to six minutes to the cell with- 
out probable loss from poor extraction. The time may be extended 
to ten minutes per cell without danger of damage when working sound 
canes. 

Taking eight minutes asthe mean, we shall have 180 as the number 
of cells diffused in a day. To secure the best results, all other parts 
of the factory must be adjusted to work as rapidly as the diffusion 
battery, so thatthe capacity of the battery will determine the capacity 
of the factory. 

A plant having a battery like that at Fort Scott, in which the 
cells are each capable of containing a ton of cane chips, should then 
have a capacity of 180 tons of cleaned cane, or 200 tons of cane with 


‘ 
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leaves, or 240 tons of cane as it grows in the field, per day of twenty- 
four hours. Those who have given most attention to the subject 
think that a battery composed of 13-ton cells may be operated quite 
as successfully as a battery of 1-ton cells. Such a battery would 
have a capacity of 360 tons of field cane per day. 


THE CUTTING AND CLEANING APPARATUS. 


This consists of modifications of appliances which have long been 
used for other purposes. Simple as it is, and presenting only me- 
chanical problems, the cutting, cleaning, and elevating apparatus is 
likely to be the source of more delays and perplexities in the opera- 
tion of the sugar factory than any other part. . 

The diffusion battery in good hands works perfectly; the clarifica- 
tion of the juice causes no delays; the concentration to the condition 
of semi-sirup may be readily, rapidly, and surely effected in apparatus 
which has been brought to great perfection by long experience, and 
in many forms; the work at the strike-pan requires only to be placed 
in the hands of an expert; the mixer never fails to do its duty. There 
are various forms of centrifugal machines on the market, some of 
which are nearly perfect. If, then, the mechanical work of deliver- 
ing, cutting, cleaning, and elevating the cane can be accomplished 
with regularity and rapidity, the operation of a well-adjusted sugar 
factory should proceed without interruption or delay from Monday 
morning to Saturday night. 

The machines used at Fort Scott for these purposes have not been 

_described in detail. They need only to be made stronger and simpler. 
Their general plan is not far from that which is likely to be in general 
use in the near future. 

The methods of handling cane need some modifications as to details. 
The arrangement for making the factory engine unload the cane from 
the farmers’ wagons will probably never be abandoned, since it is 
much more rapid and leaves the cane in better shape than it can be 
left by hand. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


The present favorable condition of the sorghum-sugar industry, 
like the immense development of the beet-sugar industry of Europe, 
is indebted for its existence largely to long-continued scientific work; 
and while much of the scientific manipulation which it was once 
feared would be necessary tosuccess has been eliminated in practice, 
yet the scientist has not been able to so far simplify the subject as to 
enable the manufacturer to dispense with his services. I shall try 
here to make a plain statement of the scientific work necessary in a 
sugar factory under-developments so far made. 


WHERE THE SCIENTIFIC WORK IS NEEDED. 


It has already been shown that it is only on reaching maturity that 
sorghum is a profitable sugar plant. To determine when most farm 
products are ripe is asimple matter of inspection. But it is astonish- 
ing to note how greatly different will be the views of, say, a dozen 
practical farmers as to when a given field of wheat is ripe. Experi- 
ence in judging of the ripeness of sorghum is far less extended than 
in the case of wheat. Indeed, the varying conditions of the weather 
so greatly affect the appearance of ripeness, 7. e., the hardness of the 
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seed, the condition of the leaves, etc., that the manufacturer, whe 
must know before he uses cane whether it is ripe or green, is left no 


other than the test of chemical analysis. This determines the one | 


point of interest to him, namely, whether the cane has reached such 
a degree of maturity as to have made its sugar. 

_ Again, although the cane may have reached full maturity, if it 
shall have been cut and exposed to the atmospheric influences of the 
earlier part of the season for any considerable time, the sugar may 


have been changed to glucose. In moist weather this change may 
take place without any accompanying change in the appearance of — 


the cane. A notable instance illustrating this kind of depreciation 
occurred at the Parkinson works during the season just closed. A 
farmer brought in a sample of excellent-looking cane. The book- 
keeper, who has had considerable experience about sugar factories, 
examined it, and after ascertaining by the hydrometer that the juice 
contained about 13 per cent. of dissolved solids, was about to direct 
the farmer to bring in the cane. An analysis showed that about 8 
of this 13 per cent. was glucose, 3 per cent. sugar, and 2 per cent. 
other substances not more valuable than glucose. Inquiry isclosed 
the fact that the cane had been cut for three days. The weather 
had been moist, so that no change in appearance had taken place. 
To have worked such cane for sugar would have been worse than 
useless, since the glucose and other substances its juice contained 
would have held from crystallization not only the 3 per cent. of sugar 
which this cane contained, but a considerable amount more had it 
been worked with better juice. 

Instances might be multiplied to show the perplexities and disap- 
pointments which are liable to result unless a most careful super- 
vision be had of the condition of the cane when it enters the factory. 
Certainly no field of cane should be cut until the development of its 
sugar has been reached and determined by the best means available. 

In the early part of the season, while the weather is warm, all cane 
cut in the forenoon should be worked the same day, and that cut in 
the afternoon should be worked by noon the next day. During the 
cooler weather of the latter part of the season it is not necessary to 
be quite so prompt. The delays which will be admissible can be 
determined by analysis of the cane. 

Not only is it necessary to know that the cane enters the factory 
with its sugar intact, but it is important to see that it does not suffer 
inversion during the process of manufacture. To prevent this all 
delays must be avoided. The cane must go promptly and regularly 
through the cutters and cleaners as rapidly as it can be thoroughly 
diffused. Ina pile of cane chips inversion of the sugar very soon 
begins, and is soon followed, if not accompanied, by acetic fermen- 
tation. If acetic or other active acid be present in the diffusion 
cells it causes rapid inversion of the sugar under the high temper- 
ature of the battery. After leaving the battery the treatment of 
the juice must be prompt to guard against inversion. Indeed, as has 
been remarked above, every part of the factory in which the work is 
done until the juice has been reduced to a sirup should be of such a 
capacity that it can surely do its work at all times as rapidly as the 
battery can be operated. It is a matter of great importance to the 
manufacturer to know whether, at any stage of the process, inversion 
is taking place. To determine this, analysis of the average samples 
ot freshly-cut chips may be compared with analysis of the product 
at other stages. For example: To determine whether inversion is 
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taking place in'the battery, crush out and analyze the juice from. 
samples of chips as they enter; then analyze samples of the diffusion 


juice as it comes from the battery. If the relation of sugar to glu-, 


cose is the same in these analyses it may be concluded thai no in- 
version is taking place. If, however, the proportion of sugar to 

lucose is smaller in the diffusion juice than in that obtained directly 
from the chips by crushing, inversion is probably taking place, and 
its cause must be sought and remedied. 

The subsequent processes of manufacture give little occasion for 
inversion, unless Pec delay before the juice has been reduced to 
sirup. The safest plan is to not let it cool until it is ready for the 
strike-pan. If unavoidable delays lead to a suspicion that inversion 
may have taken place, the matter may be determined by analysis. 
Inversion is not the only cause of loss to be guarded against in the 
battery. As shown by the report of the Chemist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the average extraction of the bat- 
tery at the Parkinson factory this season was* 92.04 per cent. of all 
the sugars the cane contained. <A clos@ average extraction than 95 
per cent. is scarcely to be expected, and an extraction of less than 90 
percent. should be considered inadmissible. Poor extraction may re- 


-sult from overhurrying the battery, from ee temperature 
i 


4 


to run too low, from raising the temperature too high, thereby fill- 
ing the upper parts of the cells with steam instead of water, or from 
improper manipulation of the valves, or from failure of the cutting 
machines to properly prepare the chips. The perfection of the ex- 
traction may be determined by analysis of the exhausted chips from 
the battery, and if not found satisfactory, the cause is of course to 
be sought out and remedied. 

_ It is desirable for the manufacturer to know how much sugar he 
is leaving in the molasses, and also how much molasses he is leaving 
in the sugar ; 72. e., the purity of the sugar. These points are readily, 
determined by analysis. 


WHO CAN DO THIS SCIENTIFIC WORK ? 


It is doubtless desirable, though not essential, that the superin- 
tendent of a sugar factory be also achemist. The analyses indicated 
in the above pages are not intricate. To make them all, however, 
will require considerable time, and whether the superintendent. be 
capable or incapable of making them, he will scarcely be able to 
spare the time which ought to be devoted to them. 

‘Any of the graduates of our agricultural or other colleges who 
have taken a good course of chemistry, with laboratory practice, 
can by a few months’ special training in sugar chemistry and prac- 
tice in sugar analysis become entirely competent to do the work re- 
quired in the ordinary operation of a factory, under the direction of 
the superintendent. 


THE YIELD OBTAINED AT FORT SCOTT. 


The actual yield obtained was 234,607 pounds of first sugar, from 
2,501 cells. If, now, the cell be taken as a ton, the yield of first 
sugar was 234,607~+2,501=93.8 pounds. Hnough of the molasses 
was reboiled for a second crop of crystals, and the sugar separated, 
to ascertain that 15 to 20 pounds per ton of cane represented could be 
obtained. Calling it 15, we have for the entire yield 93.84-15=108.8 


pounds per ton of cleaned cane. This isa larger yield than is ob- 


. 
. \ 
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tainable according to the heretofore accepted theory. There is some 


uncertainty about the weight of a cell, which may account for the 


discrepancy between the theoretical and the actual results. It is — 


possible, however, that the theory may need reconstruction, In any 
case the yield actually obtained is most gratifying. , 

I have made no mention in the above of the exceptionally large 
yields of some special strikes made during the season. One strike 
gave 109 pounds of merchantable sugar for each cellful of chips. 
The seconds from this would doubtless have brought the yield up to 
130 pounds. But the general reader and the prospective manutact- 


urer are more interested in average than in special results. It seems 


safe to assume that a mean of 100 pounds of sugar and 12 gallons of 
molasses can be made from each ton of cleaned sorghum cane of aver- 
age richness. 

Science suggests several methods for the complete separation of 
the cane sugar from the grape sugar and the ‘ 
further experiments in this direction should be the work of the near 
future. As yet almost nothing has been done towards the develop- 
ment of methods of separating the grape sugar from the not sugar. 
This subject presents a most inviting field for the chemist. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SORGHUM-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


The sorghum-sugar industry now seems to have an assured future. 


The quantities of sugar and molasses and other valuable products 
obtained from each ton of the cane and from each acre of land, well 
renumerate the farmer for his crop and the manufacturer for his in- 
vestment and the labor and skill required to operate the factory. 

An acre of land cultivated in cesta yields a greater tonnage of 
valuable products than in any other crop, with the possible excep- 
tion of hay. Under ordinary methods of cultivation, 10 tons of 
cleaned cane per acre is somewhat above the average, but the larger 
varieties often exceed 12, while the small Early Amber sometimes 
goes below 8 tons per acre. Let 74 tons of cleaned cane per acre be 
assumed for the ilieteaions This corresponds to a gross yield of 
10 tons for the farmer, and at $2 per ton gives him $20 per acre for 
his crop. These 74 tons of clean cane will yield— 


Pounds. 

UIT ae oN a ac yehittes othe AA ROI ana Bho ads at Lie eat RR OILY ava ala ata) eo 750 
IVEOTA SHES Biss (Pay Se oho i ciee colin de aU pa cia tans ae lke Ea re ea emalisda ire ie amrsye te eecvevel Sci al is cee ate eae 1, 000 
COR ae een tuar ta ernutie ei CE SOMA SGAE Vath e eines eetslanchs tenth ee) tal aa 900 
Fodder (green leaves).......... HN MOR een Sn GSN a UO MISA RMIT Sic oc 1, 500 
Exhausted Chips (Gre). sk jee sin clea ise aeae Stee peaiend ous tafe! ieliniacsles suaejo: he ae 1,500 
PAGED oy! occ ny oeiasitie hnwiiai's Siw calec eow atk, bg ip oleae Welepaeha ana Wlaitete eget su +/¢ ers Lath een 5, 650 


The first three items, which are as likely to be transported as wheat 
or corn, aggregate 2,650 pounds per acre. 

Sorghum will yield 74} tons of cleaned cane per acre more surely 
than corn will yield 30 bushels or wheat 15 bushels per acre. 

In the comparison, then, of products which bear transportation, 
these crops stand as follows: 

Sorghum, at 7$ tons, 2,650 pounds per acre. 

Corn, at 30 bushels, 1,680 pounds per acre. 

Wheat, at 15 bushels, 900 pounds per acre. 

The sugar from the sorghum is worth, say, 5 cents per pound; the 
molasses, 1¢ cents per pound; the seed. } cent per pound, 
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‘The products give market values as follows: 


"750 pounds sugar, abasam, BS GaMtSt. Cs so ele kee Bate tag ghee he cami ie CRT: 


1,000 pounds molasses, at, say, 1} cents*........ So CER Cr toh: VEO 
Bee Te IO Ub SHY AORN oo See woe tis ee ce eS bg My eet ae oo 4,50 
Total value of sorghum, TESS: TOWER AT SoM s Roe Ae OE ce Sy et 59.50 
‘ine corn crop gives 1.680 pounds, at't cent. . 2 2.5.26 ose de cele eee. 7.40 
The wheat crop gives 900 pounds; at 1 Cent... 2. oo ek cc dd c ccc n cee ccs 9.00 


Thus it will be seen that the sorghum yields to the farmer more 
than twice as much per acre as either of the leading cereals, and as 
a gross product of agriculture and manufacture on our own soil more 
than six times as much per acre as is usually realized from either of 
these standard crops. e 


LENGTH OF THE SEASON FOR WORKING SORGHUM. 


The season for harvesting sorghum is limited to the months during 
whichit may be worked. At present this dates in our southern coun- 
ties from about the last of July to the middle or last of October, if a 
proper selection of varieties of cane has:'been made. Without doubt 
this season may and will be lengthened. On this point I can do no 
better than quote from my report to this Department in 1884: 

As shown by the reports of the sugar factories of Kansas for the last two years, 


the working season is confined almost exclusively tothe months of September and 
October. When the great cost of sugar-works, the expense of keeping them in re- 


_ pair, and the salaries of the specialists are considered the importance of lengthen- 


ing the working season becomes painfully apparent. That a $100,000 factory should 
hie idle for ten months every year implies that it must be run at an enormous profit 
during the two months or fail to pay interest on the investment. 

_ Several plans have been proposed for extending the time during which the works 
mayrun. Oneof theseis the development of earlier varieties of cane by systematic 
selection of seed, cultivation, and breeding. Theresearches of modern physiclogical 
botanists give reason to hope for good results in this direction. 

Another plan proposed is to reduce the juice toa semi-sirup in small auxiliary fac- 
tories, store the semi-sirup, and make it into sugar during thé winter months. This 
has much to commend it. 


CENTRAL AND AUXILIARY FACTORIES—SIZE OF FACTORIES, 


The complete sugar factory is an expensive establishment, and while 
most of the work of operating it can be performed by laboring men 
of ordinary intelligence, there will be required in each of such facto- 
ries, whether large or small, at least two men whose attainments will 
command liberal compensation. These are the chemist, or the super- 
intendent, with a cheaper chemist for an assistant, and the sugar- 
boiler. Good business management is of course also necessary to 
success. The chemist and the sugar-boiler can preside over a large as 
well as over a small factory. Moreover, many of the labors of the 
factory can be performed with no fewer men ina small than ina large 
factory. It will therefore be cheaper to work a given amount of cane 
and to turn out a given amount of product in jJarge than in small 
factories. The limit, however, beyond which experience so far does 
not warrant manufacturers to go is believed to be at a capacity of 
about 270 tons of cleaned cane per day. 


‘ 


- *The sugar sold this year at 52 cents per pound, the molasses at 20 cents per gal- 
Jon, and the seed at —— per bushel of 56 pounds. The seed is of about equal value 
with corn for feeding stock. 
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' thus arranged, the central factory will, in addition to its own regular 
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-geason’s work, take care of the sirup from two or three of these sirup sag 
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LETTERS PATENT GRANTED TO M. SWENSON. Fit 
ak 

UNITED StatES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, pert” 
COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, ae 

Washington, D. C., December 10, 1887, E 


Str: In response to the resolution of the Senate of the 7th instant, __ 
directing me to inform the Senate whether any person in the employ 


_of this Department has applied for or obtained a patent on any pro- —~ 


cess connected with certain experiments in the manufacture of sugar 


‘from sorghum, conducted under the auspices of the Government, I 


have the honor to make the following statement of facts: ¢ Ne 
For the fiscal year 1886-87 Congress made an appropriation of 
$94,000 for ‘“‘continuing and concluding experiments in the man- 
ufacture of sugar by the diffusion and saturation process, from sor- 
ghum and sugar-cane,” By virtue of this appropriation the Com-. | 
missioner appointed, under date of July 19, 1886, Mr. Magnus Swen- 
son ‘‘anagent of this Department to superintend, under the direction ~ 
of the Chemist, the experiments in the manufacture of sugar from 
sorghum at Fort Scott, Kans.” tae 
In his report to me, under date of December 21, 1886, Professor + 
Wiley, the Chief Chemist of this Department, in detailing the exper- _ 
iments above alluded to, stated that an acidity existed in the diffusion 
bath, causing a conversion of a portion of sucrose (sugar) into glucose, 
and that several experiments had been made to correct this acidity. — 
Among those experiments was one in which he added ‘‘freshly pre- | 
cipitated carbonate of lime to the extraction bottle,” a method whic 
he states was suggested by Professor Swenson, At theclose of these © 
experiments, November 15, 1886, Mr, Swenson’s service ceased. On* *~ 
Apri 27, 1887, he was again appointed ‘‘superintendent of sugarex- ~~ 
eriments at Fort Scott, Kans.,” which position he now holds, On 
October 21, 1887, I was informed that Professor Swenson was seeking. ~ 
a patent for the process which he had suggested as above stated, and 
while in the line of his duty, and which had been tried in a public 
experiment with the people’s money and for the benefit of the country. 
On that date I filed with the Commissioner of Patents my protest 
against any action on the part of his office by which Professor Swen- 
son, as an individual, should reap the benefit of this experiment. In — 
answer to that letter I received a communication from the Commis- — 
sioner of Patents, under date of October 26, stating that Professor ~~ 
Swenson had been allowed letters patent on the process, under date 
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of October 11,1887. hy that patent the following claims were allowed 
~ to Professor Swenson: Aa : / ; 
Ce * ‘ (1) As an improvement in the diffusion process of making sugar, fhe mode herein 
>. described of preventing the invertive action of the organic acids in the cane chips 
_- upon the sugar during the process of extraction, said mode consisting in adding to 
- the diffusion bath a carbonate of the alkaline earths, substantially as set forth. 
Me _ (2) As an improvement in the diffusion process of making sugar, the mode herein 
_. described of preventing the invertive action of the organic acids in the cane chips 
iD upon the sugar during the process of extraction, said mode consisting in adding to 
- the diffusion bath calcium carbonate, substantially as set forth. 
-. .. The application for this patent was filed on December 29, 1886, after 
-. . Professor Swenson’s employment by the Government had ceased, 
but the nature of the claims is so closely allied to the experiment 
made with carbonate of lime, heretofore alluded to, that it seems to 
leave no doubt that Professor Swenson intended to cover in his 
patent the suggestion which he made in the line of, his duty, which 


( an improvement in a process which had been conceived, planned, 
-. and was then being perfected by the Government of the United 
States. 

I deem. it proper to add that I have had an exhaustive search made 
of judicial decisions and legal opinions bearing upon the validity of 
a patent granted under these circumstances, and that I have become 


_. appointment and employment by this Department, will affect the 

validity of his claim, and that I have therefore called the attention 
of the Attorney-General to all the facts in the case and suggested to 
him the institution of a suit looking to a perpetual injunction to re- 

_ strain Professor Swenson from making any use of this patent, 

a As bearing upon this case, | beg respectfully to inclose, as an ap- 

pendix to this communfceation, certain citations and memoranda for 

- ~ the information of the Senate, and in this connection I beg also to 


-. recommend such immediate action on the part of the legislative 


branch of the Government as will enable the Attorney-General, if 
- _ he has not now sufficient authority, to institute a suit looking to the 
cancellation of the patent in question, 
-,  . Wery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
mrs NorMAN J. COLMAN, 
Hon, Joun J. Incauzs, Commissioner of Agriculture. 
' President pro tempore United States Senate, 


\ , Copy of statement of facts submitted to the Attorney-General for his information by the Commis- 
ba) sioner of Agriculture. ] 


Letters Patent, No, 371528, issued to Magnus Swenson, Manufacture of sugar. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


The Department of Agriculture directed its attention to the manufacture of sugar 
from maize and sorghum cane in the year 1877, and since that time has continuously 
, been engaged in investigations and experiments for the purpose of discovering a 
i process that would extract the sugar from these canes in 9, commercially successful 
* . manner. These experiments have been carried on by direct authorization of Con- 


ess. 
The first session of the Forty-seventh Congress appropriated, ‘‘for experiments 
in the manufacture of sugar from sorghum, beets, and other sugar-producing plants, 
twenty-five thousand dollars” (Stat. L,. vol. 22, p. 91), x i 
_ The same Congress at its second session appropriated $16,000 (vol, 22. p, 410); the 
Forty-eighth Congress at its first session appropriated $50,000 (vol. 23, p. 38), and at 
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its second session, $40,000 (vol. 23, p. 354), for the same purpose. In 1883 the Chemist 


of the Department conceived the idea of adapting the ‘* diffusion process,” success- 
fully used in Europe in the manufacture of beet sugar, to the extraction of sugar 
from sorghum and maize cane. ‘The results of the experiments carried on in this 
direction during the year 1883 are contained in special Bulletins Nos. 2 and 3, issued 
by the Chemical Division of the Department in 1884. ; 


Further investigations were made during the year 1884, and a chemist from the - 


Chemical Division was sent to Europe to study the ‘‘ diffusion process” as practiced ~ 
J j p 


there and the machinery used in its application. The results of the work for this 


year are fully set out in Bulletin No.5. Bulletin No. 6 contains a record of the work 


for the year 1885. 


In the fall of 1885 Professor Wiley, Chemist of the Department, was directed to - 
proceed to Europe to study the ‘‘ diffusion process.” Bulletin No. 8 gives the result 
of his visit there and conclusions reached as to the proper adaptation of process and | 


machinery to manufacture sugar in this country from sorghum cane by the “‘ diffu- 
sion process.” 

As a result of the investigations and experiments brought down to 1886, this De- 
partment felt convinced that it had reached a satisfactory solution of sugar manu- 
facture as applied to sorghum, and that it had secured a successful method and 


devised suitable machinery to establish this work as one of the commeicial industries _ 


of the country. To test the process and the machinery devised on a commercial 
scale, and for the purpose of perfecting by experiments any defect that might arise 
either in the chemical progress of the process or mechanical arrangement of the 
machinery, the Department received from Congress an appropriation for these pur- 
oses, : 

g On June 30, 1886, there was appropriated as follows: ‘‘ For purchase, erection, 
transportation, and operation of machinery, and necessary traveling within the 
United States, and other expenses in continuing and concluding experiments in the 
manufacture of sugar, by the ‘diffusion and saturation processes,’ from sorghum 
and sugar cane, so much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available, 
$94,000 ” (Stat. L., vol. 23, p. 101). ; 


Under this act of Congress the Commissioner of Agriculture, on the 19th of July, 


1886, employed and appointed one Magnus Swenson to ‘‘superintend, under the 
direction of the Chemist, the experiments in the manufacture of sugar from sorghum 
at Fort Scott, Kans.,” at a salary of $2,400 per annum, during the continuance of 
the experiments. A copy of this appointment is hereto appended (Exhibit A). 

The experiments carried on under the foregoing act of Congress last mentioned 
are set out in detail in Bulletin No. 14, a copy of which is appended (Exhibit B). 

In the course of these experiments a difficulty was met with, described on page 
28 of Exhibit B, namely, an acidity in the diffusion battery, which caused an inver- 
sion of a portion of sucrose into glucose, thereby diminishing the amount of sugar 
that should be obtained. On the same page are detailed the experiments made to 
overcome this defect. Experiment No. 4, *‘ the addition of freshly presipitated car- 
bonate of lime to the ‘ extraction bottle,’ was suggested by Mr. Swenson, the sup- 
erintendent of the experiments under the foregoing employment. Comments on 
the result of this experiment will be found on pages 32 and 33 of Bulletin 16. 

Experiments at Fort Scott, Kans., were discontinued on November 15, 1886, and 
the service of Mr. Swenson as agent of this Department ceased on that day. 

On December 29, 1886, Mr. Swenson filed an application for letters patent for an 
improvement in the manufacture of sugar, and on October 11, 1887, letters patent 
No. 371528 were issued to him. 

This patent is for the use of carbonate of lime and carbonates of other alkaline 
earths in the diffusion bath to prevent the invertive action of organic acids during 
the process of extraction. It is simply a patent for experiment No. 4, as made at 
Fort Scott, Kans., by this Department, and set out on page 28 of Bulletin 16. F 

I am informed that Mr. Swenson is now threatening to prosecute all persons who 
shall use the method described and covered by his patent, and this Department, 
still being engazed in experimentation for the manufacture of sugar, will be liable 
to Mr. Swenson in damages for using a process discovered by itself if the*patent 
aforesaid is rightfully the property of Mr. Swenson. 


IL. 


CONDITION OF THE ART. 


£ 


The aforesaid patent is for the use of carbonate of the alkaline earths to neutral- _ 


ize organic acids present in saccharine solutions, and thus prevent inversion of 


sucrose into glucose. This is not new, and has been known to thoseengaged in the 
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Sab : ; art of #hanufactire of sugar for years, and allusions are to be met with to its use in 


works describing this art, and patents have been issued for this same means for 
neutralizing acidity in saccharine solutions in England. A brief reference to some_ 
of these will be made. - 
In a work entitled ‘‘ Sugar Growing and Refining,” by Wigner and Harland, 
published in London in 1882, the following allusions are made pertinent to this part 
of the art. 

On page 185, in describing the diffusion process, it says : 
~ “Jn order to insure the solidification in the tissues of the soluble substance in- 
jurious to the sugar, especially of pectine, which is not coagulated by hot water 
alone, lime or some other suitable agent may be added to the water or liquor.” 

On page 504 of the same work, in speaking of the alum process, it says: 

**After the separation of the alum it is possible to neutralize the acid liquor with 
chalk (carbonate of lime) only, and this has been done on a large scale for a con- 
siderable time. The use of chalk has an advantage over lime in that should an ex- 

cess be added it does no harm to the sirup beyond simply increasing the insoluble 
deposit in the filters.” 

A description of the identical advantage claimed by Mr, Swenson in his patent, 
lines 52 to 58: ‘*S * * *. it is possible to neutralize the acid liquor with some 
other alkaline body instead of lime ; among other substances which have been tried 
for this purpose are ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, baryta, carbonate of baryta, 
strontia, carbonate of strontia, magnesia, carbonate of magnesia.” These are the 
carbonates of alkaijine earths mentioned in the patent, lines 58 to 63. 

In a pamphlet published in Cincinnati in 1876, entitled ‘‘ Extraction du JusSucré | 
des Plantes sacchariféres, par Diffusion,” the author of which is G. Bouscaren, is 
found, on ‘page 2, a description of the alleged improvement patented by Swenson, 
and it speaks of the addition of chalk (carbonate of lime) to either the water of the © 
diffusion battery or to the pulp of the cane itself before it goes into the battery. 

_ The following is a translation of the paragraph referred to: i 

“The solidification of the albumen, pectine, and other elements injurious to the 
sugar being made in the tissue of the pulp itself by the addition of a proper quantity 
of chalk, either to the water of alimentation or to the pulp itself before its introduction 
into the macerators.” 

Of the English patents that have been issued may be noted the following: 

In 18138, No. 3754, to one Howard, the use of alum, lime, and chalk. 

In 1874, No. 1736, to Johnson, the use of alkaline carbonates prior to treatment of 

_ the sugar with alcohol. 
In 1874, No. 1989, to James Duncan, the neutralization of the free acids arising in 
saccharine solutions by means of carbonate of lime. 


III. 


From the foregoing statements the following conclusions may be drawn: - 

(1) That the above patent is held by Mr. Swenson in trust for the use and benefit 
of the Government and its citizens, the discovery patented having been made by him 
while specially employed in experimentation, and under an implied contract granting 
to the Government all property in the results of such experimentation. . 

(2) That the thing patented was a suggestion made by an employé specially em- 
ployed for the purpose, and which only amounted to the curing of a defect in a part 
of a process already planned in its entirety by another, and which of itself was nota 
complete invention, and which suggestion would belong to the inventor of the process 
under whom he was working. . 

(8) The patent is invalid in that the thing patented is not new. : 
Under the first head it is sufficient to say that Congress having authorized the 
making of these sugar experiments at public expense, they are made for the benefit 
of the public at large, and the results that spring from them become the property of 
the Government, to the free use of which all citizens are equally entitled. Persons 
employed in the carrying on of such experiments, so authorized, by the acceptance of 
the employment waive all personal right to any discoveries they may make-in the 
course of their employment, and by implication contract that such discoveries shall 
become the property of theGovernment. It would be incompatible with the object of 
the act of Congress authorizing the making of experiments, that any personal prop- 
erty to discoveries made by persons employed under the law should be retained by 
‘them, for, if so, then the end had in view, the general benefit of the public, would be 
destroyed, and public moneys would be expended merely to enable private persons to 
make discoveries for their own personal use ard advantage, and not for the general 
welfare of the people. Congress would be granting public moneys for private use, 

and this it can not constitutionally do. 


j ee Bye % 
oS “While here’ are no adjaaisatea ca cases ‘pentane sport the right oF a persone r 
“by the Government to inake experiments to discoveries made by hisu in thie co 
ye experiments, there is a dictum by Justice Field, in the case of the United State 
ae ‘Burns, 12. Wallace, page 246, where he says: “ Tf an officer in the military s servic 
* not especial y explo yed to make experiments with a view to suggested improve 
_ devises a valuable improvement, he is entitled to the benefit of it, and to letters: 
‘eat, ” etc. 
This may be held to imply the converse, that where such officer was employed to 
eS eriment he would not be entitled to patent his improvement. _ 
nder the second head, it is sufficient to s'ute that the suggestion made by ve 
_ Swenson makes a case on all fours with the gehoral doctrine leid down in the leading 
case of Agawam v. Woolen Company (7 Wallace, 583), on the relations between em- 
Ph peers and employes, and that such improveinent as he suggested would be for ie 
_ use and beriefit of his employer. f : 
The doctrine is thus stated in the opinion by Justice Clifford: : Poke 
_** Pers te employed, as much as eniployers, are entitled to their own independent _ ee 
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. inventions, but where the employer has conceived the plan of an invention and isen- vag & 
ae » gaged in experiments to perfect it, no suggestions from an employé, not amoun Sn 
pest ‘to a new method or arrangement, which in itself is a complete invention, is suite: 
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ficient to deprive the employer of the exclusive property in the perfected improve- 
_ments. But where the suggestions go to make up a per ‘fect and complete machine, 
ri - embracing the substance of all that is embodied in the patent subsequently issuer 
_ to the party to whom the suggestions were made, the patent is invalid, because ~ 
_ * teal invention or discovery belongs to another,” and cases cited. 
__ Under the third head it is La agen to comment, for the thing patented not 
Bese new, the patent is saved: 
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The possession by Mr. Swenson of this patent has a serious and damaging heck 2 ee 
on the progress of the manufacture of sugar from sorghum cane in this country. Ti oe 
is a cloud on the title of the people of this country to make use of a discovery which — 
the Government has at public expehse made. Congress, in authorizing the expend-~ 
ing of $225,000 to promote this manufacture, was mindful of its great importance 

_ and the benefits to arise from utilizing sorghum cane, which could be grown over 1b. 
an immense area of this country and make valuable thousands of acres of land, and - ie 
and at the same time cause the production of the home supply of sugar. 

_. . This new enterprise has received a damaging blow, and it is desirable that the 

_ law department of the Government should take all necessary steps to protect this 

enterprise, to remove the cloud that to-day prevents the free use of this manufact- ~~ 


i ; ure as perfected by the Department of Agriculture, and secure to the people fhe (3 
full benefit of all its works. ‘ae 
» + -It is suggested that where a patent has been improperly obtained by a person emi- 
- ployed by the Government to carry on experiment for discoveries made in the course te 
ae .- of the experiments, the patentee may be restrativd by injunction from appropri- | ile 
& ating to his own use any of the rights granted hy the patent. This is the view as it 
held by Attorney-General C ‘ashing in an opinion to be found in volume 7, Opinions 

_ Attorneys-General, page 656. ASS 
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ie Sik: I have the honor to present herewith my report, as superin- | Cree 
- tendent of the experiments conducted at Rio Grande the past season, 
-.. on the manufacture of sugar from sorghum. : Ries 
we The rates Sugar House Company is located at Rio Grande,Cape — 
' - May County, N. J. The building of this company is constructed of | Me 
: -brick and iron, 30 feet square, and fully equipped with machinery _ ; 
for extracting and working into merchantable products all of, the © $s 

y sugar from 15 tons of cane per day. . % 
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- The, machinery consists of a cleaning and shreding apparatus, a 
_. diffusion battery, an open evaporator, vacuum pan. hot rocm, wagons, 
» and-centrifugaL ~~ 
The cane is eut into sections, freed from leaves, sheatlis, and seed | 
tops, and passed in at once to the shreding knives. The leaves and 
seed tops are also separated and collected into different receptacles. 
All this machinery is automatic, and the capacity of the cleaning | 
apparatus was proved to be equal to the cleaning of 44 tons in twenty- — 
two hours.. It worked without delay or repairs of any description. | 
andthe wear and tear was so slight that at fhe close of the season its , 
~ condition ed ameie to be as good as when first started. All this ap- 
paratus had been thoroughly tested during the season of 1886. 
_ The shreded cane is packed into perforated baskets and it is then 
' ready for the diffusion battery. 
ot This battery differs radically from those in ordinary use, and was: 
planned in 1886. During this season its work was not perfectly sat- 
__ isfactory, concentration of juice being gained only at a serious loss 
of sugar in the waste products; but after the close of the season and 
when the battery was properly managed it was proven and the tests 
- recorded, which have shown that it can extract practically all of the 
sugar in the cane at an expense for evaporation of 10 per cent. only 
in excess‘of that for mill juice; this result is satisfactory, and is be- 
_ lieved to be better than that given by any other battery. The diffu- 
gion juice from this battery was evaporated in an open pan until 
_ one-half of its water was removed; it was then drawn into the vac- 
uum, still further concentrated, grained into the same pan, and struck 
into sugar wagons in the hot room. The dentxifngal mackie sepa- 
rated the crude molasses from the raw sugar, leaving it in a condi- 
-tion suitable for refiners’ uses. Storage tanks, settling tanks, filter — 
’ presses, defecators, clarifiers, and chemicals of any kind were not 
+ ‘used. The vacuum pan and centrifugal machine do not differ from 
~ well-known forms. 


THE CROP. 


Eighty acres of cane were planted for the use of the mill, and of 
this 7 acres were grown by neighboring farmers and the balance by 
the company. Varieties planted were Amber, White African, Kan- 
sas Orange, and Late Orange, from which 910 pounds of sugar and 
80 gallons of molasses per acre were made. In this account is in- 
cluded the unripe cane used in breaking in the house and all damaged ° 
cane. The tonnage far exceeded our greatest expectations. This 
was oceasioned by carefully plantitg the hills closer and giving it 
good attention, together with favorable rains. The cost of raising 
_ the cane was $11.62 peracre. This includes the hauling out of fertil- 
_ -izers and placing them upon the land, which consisted of 150 pounds 
'  muriate of potash per acre, and rotten chips from previous seasons, 
_ together with a little stable manure in spots. The cost of potash 
-and chips are not ineluded in the above. The cost of cutting the 
cane and bringing it to the factory was 45 cents per ton. We paid 
| $3 per day for the use of teams and farm hands, and laborers were 
>) paid $1.25 per day. 
‘i The average yield was 164 tons per acre. All the farmers’ cane 
was worked and 27.38 acres of that raised by the company. Over 47 
acres were left in the fields. One tract (8.43 acres) averaged 25 tons 
of cane per acre, from which 1,400 pounds of raw sugar and 120 gal- 
lons of molasses per, acre were extracted. 
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Part of the field was used in breaking in the house. 
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The yields of the farmers’ crops varied widely, the maximum being 


1,970 pounds of raw sugar and 120 gallons of molasses per acre.. — 
This was made from 17 tons and 675 pounds of field cane. 


540 pounds of sugar and 60 gallons of molasses. 


the farmers was the same. The variationsin yield were caused by the — 


he term 
‘field cane” means neither stripped nortopped. The minimum was 
Ail the seed used by 


difference in cultivation. Other yields were as follows per acre: 


| First. Second. | Third. | Fourth. 


ISPS ESR Oa a rs ells eee nee Rear aS ele gallons.. 


S151 253) eget eae Sane as Sep ARTE eek cath tecs See pounds. . | 1,970 | 1,560 
| 420 | 120 


\ 


1,44 | 


oat 


1,254 


The company grew this cane on shares, giving the farmers one- 
half the products, viz, sugar, molasses, and seed. The basis of settle- 
ment was for raw sugar 4 cents per pound and molasses at 25 cents 


per gallon. Consequently the four best-acres yielded (reduced to a. 


cash basis) as follows: 


Quantity. 
Eparaim Hildrith: ( 
BSPPAD Oe CRCENUS) Oe rato oN actals ja ani «Salevia se ee te sak ccle ton pounds.. 1,970 
MOJASSESNEb IO CONUS HS 2 sta be EP Ta hs oP eee ek seam eiteict gallons. . 120 | 
Joseph Richardson: 
RASS Eb A IGCOTIOS Socrates Saf ainygice acter Sa Slams wee eieis dane =e ooraye pounds.. 1,560 | 
IMGIASRER AD OOICEMES is, c).2 ¢hat sal see ela e coe em eee eee gallons. . 120 
William Hollingshead: 
; PRU EM RIFALOCNES Sees cubes ical cee Ooveke costae tebe Geek ee pounds... 1, 444 |} 
MIOASSES AGT CONST bh AS. - Lae tkwdgec Raciteee tee gallons... 80 
J ya Brown: 
RIGAETS NEU et CONUS $4 Sate nfo. is eh Rralidar oder Peeveld tole biclere Sablon pounds... 1, 254 
Molasses, Bb eo COnts fA sees tee ones ESE ees nee eee gallons. . 116 


Amount. 


} 


Total. 


$108. 80 


92. 40 


77.76 


79.16 


This does not include the seed, which has not been thrashed. — 


WORKING SEASON. 


The company commenced breaking in its machinery on September 
5 and closed on November 8, making fifty-two days. 
in the commencement of the season were consumed in training men 


to manage the new machinery. The working season was the most 

s raya} : : . el ‘< 
unfavorable since 1880. Frost occurred in the last week in Septem- 
ber, but did little damage. Ice one-half inch thick was found on. 


Twelve days 


October 15. The crop at that time was growing beautifully and the 
sugar tests rising rapidly, and the day following this freeze the leaves 


turned white and died. 


At that time we were working on the Kansas Orange fields. 


This 


variety did not deteriorate for several days, but at the expiration of 
this time it gradually declined until October 28, when the purity of 
the juice was reduced so low that it did not warrant our working any 
longer for sugar. During this period there were several frosts. 
Another effect of the ice on this variety of cane was to make it un- 
able to withstand the repeated heavy gales of wind, which finally 


blew it down and broke it badly. 


It was especially our desire to study the effects of frost on the dif- 
ferent varieties, and we were fully aware that we could at any time 
increase our average sugar per acre by leaving this variety and work- 
ing the Late Orange. After October 28 we commenced cutting on 
the Late Orange fields, which had withstood frost and ice in marked 
contrast with the other cane. This variety stood the freezes and 


~ 


yi 
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, thaws with very little change, and at the time of the closing of the 

house it was still up to the average of the season in purity. 

CRY, The cane was worked after this date at intervals in the diffusion 

- battery until November 22. The cane brought in at this time was 

frozen solidly, but the juice was in good condition. Warm weather 
having intervened from the 22d to the 26th, the cane was sampled 
and tested on November 26 with the intention of making a run for 
sugar on December 1. Other matters having interfered this was not 
carried out. There is not the shghtest doubt that good sugar crys- 
tals could have been obtained until December 1. 

This cane has at last been weakened by the unusually severe 
weather during the past week. Itis falling down badly and is only 
fit for sirup on this date, December 7. . 

The sugar per acre could have been increased fully 23 per cent. on 
this geason’s work by good extraction. It must not be overlooked 
that the raw sugar made this season would have to be reduced from 
20 to 25 per cent. in order to make it chemically pure. 

Another source of loss to which I desire to call your attention is 
in the harvesting of the seed. The seed tops are cut off, spread on 
the fields to dry, stacked up, and afterwards thrashed. By this 
method we rarely obtain more than 14 bushels of seed from a ton of 
field cane. There is a constant lossin the field during the drying by 
the seed shelling out and the ravaging of birds. Field mice and rats © 
also attack the stacks. Samples of seed tops carefully saved from 
these same fields show an average yield, on well-developed canes, of 
3 bushels per ton. If this seed could be saved it would be of sufficient 
value to pay the coal bill for working up the crop in this place. 

In making the above statements I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that neither time nor expense was spared in order to make these 
records accurate, the house being frequently delayed in order that the 
records might be secured. 

I believe that a ton of field cane is too uncertain a factor to be used 

‘as a standard for calculation, as it varies considerably in wet and dry 
weather. Wagons containing 3,000 pounds of cane, as it comes from 
the field, will increase to 3,400 pounds and more by being rained on. 
There is a variation in the weight of the cane before and after frost; ~ 
also in the percentage of leaves of the large and small canes. For 
these reasons it is better # use clean chips prepared for the battery 
or an acre of ground. : 

It might be worth while to state that this sugar-house, with slight 
alteration, could be made to work 25 tons per day, having frequently 
worked at this rate from six to eight hours. 

‘Believing that sorghum-sugar manufacture is to be an established 
industry and that reports of this nature will have an attraction for 
the general public, | have written in this simple style and tried to 

__ avoid technicalities. Those who wish the details I refer to the re- 

, pone of your chemists, Messrs. Broadbent and Edson, who, I believe, 

ave faithfully recorded the workings of the house; also to the re- 
port of the experimental station of New Jersey, soon to be issued. 


Respectfully, 
H. A. HUGHES, 


Hon. Norman J. Cotman, Superintendent. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Notr.—For further information concerning the sorghum-sugar industry in New 
Jersey see Dr. Neale’s Bulletin No. 44 of the New Jersey Experiment Station. 


is - suantaRy OF CHEMICAL WORK ar RIO ‘GRANDE: UND BR DI 
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‘See / {Abstract of report of Hubert Edson.] Be is.” 

‘The manufacturing season at Rio Grande commenced September 5 and ‘glade 

0-4) November 8> The analyses of juices were begun September 8 and continue 

| - throughout the season. : 

On October 15 there fell a heavy frost, one of the earliest known in Rio Grande 

which completely killed all the leaves on the cane and stopped the growth of ics 
the unripe fields. The Late Ovange was the only variety which was not seriously in- 
jured by the frost and the cold weather following it. This hardy cane, although 
the frost touched it before it was matured, held its sucrose to the end of the beasts 
even notwithstanding two slight freezes. 

Tt will be noticed from Table IIL that the extraction of sugar by the battery was, : 

very poor. This arose froin improper management of the batiery by the men em- ar 


* era ployed in the diffusion room, siuc.. sugar being thrown out with the Prva does x 
_. chips from this cause. 

i Ay ite = ’ : ae. ‘ 4, 
is AEG [ “ EXPERIMENTS IN CRYSTALLIZING SUGARS. i} 

ys Ae ia & , 

aaa All the sugars as first run from the centrifugal were full of * sthear,”” and after : 

t Ps the re war season had closed experiments were made as to the advisability of re- . 


__ erystallizing the sugar, but it was found that the loss in weight was too great to _ 
/ make it profitable, only 8,829 pounds of recrystallized sugars being obtained from — 
¢ nearly double that az nount of smear sugar. 
In Table VIII are found the analyses “of the recrystallized sugars. ie! 
_ On November 19 and 22 experiments were made with the diffusion battery to see | 
._ if it was possible to obtain a Potter extraction than the season’s work had given, = 
An extra cell was made and placed outside the battery. Then, instead of empty- 5 
ing one cell of diffusion juice at a time, the two heaviest juices were drawn into the 
outside cell, By drawing oif two cells at a time two baskets of fresh chips could be © 
immersed each time in the outside cell, and the diffusion juice be brought up within 
Pat 1° Brix of the mill juice, and at the same time an excellent extraction obtained. 
> .° Both the days in a iich these experiments were made were very cold. This, of _ 
| gourse, made it difficult to keep the battery ata sufficiently high temperatiute for a 
_ °° proper diffusion. 
Rs Ta the appended table the degree Brix is all that is given, as the juices’ were ‘not 
Bie used: 
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ie Chip Juiee.| “juice. | chip juicé, 
ents Ramee "yf. 


Average degree Brix: P 
IAG AiLei104 61) Se MS oe Reni eee ar Sorc Ree EO aa et ase Ie ee | 14.65 


: 15.50 “ats Gee 
y NGVEMINEE Ce CADE on15 2 ccs So sek e oats Nebeie isthacee cuit ae } 13. 42 12. 66 Aric Aahetn PN 
=| } NoroMBeL Oe PAM yates 5s. Lees. tems sla aad tio a hie yatnten pete sae | 15.18 13.79 i - 


u wt These ex <periments were conducted by Mr. Hughes and Dr. Neale, chemists of the. 
a New Jersey experimental station. The degrees Brix were taken by Dr. Neale and 
yc) mayeell. 


A sample of chip juice was polarized and found to contain 8.98 per cent. sucrose, i 
with a purity of 59.27. Nhs, 


RESULTS OF ANALYSES. 


TABLE 1.—Analyses of juice from fresh chips. 
Mates. SN UTM eI OL ANALYSES A.) fae Wee 3 Bao Rui inde ca ee ie oleae pare ea 


GAS UC TOS Moki Heist c tees Serre Se Signs Cd lee ee ane TEEN ives Aas tee ale ie tas 
ay ys WEEE MICTIHCOSE Sree auc cosets ate icye all some laiig oie anc sees Sr Sop CONS Ue eee ey oe 
ANS Mean total’ solids (by-spindle): ssa shins aa e LW a ibe eRe even, eee 

Sucrose : 
DUA UAT recrottect lire oe tara: elcome we aig 2k eS Aiea Ee aac Sh Sane 


inlaw tire ig ay % iy ve FO Da 
$i Set Sah “1B i oe xy" aaj vs ; HOR = ar ; Se ane 4 
- - REPORT OF THE CHEMIST. - | 861 
Per cent. 

ype AXIMUM ...........54. Wipe ne areas Ryidfa tot aes Soha) wenn citees INS) A's ah say arom pb ee bea 22.25) 
i Wilivabboa\bnagis, pkey 2 pu ko Yl Natl ty 2k acne Oe i RSE as ae SRE Wiad ag 2.07 
Total solids: 
we IGA eer mR ANt cc hin A AN cts CREP ge OC ALK iy STK old ale eae vo 17, 80 
oe [HH SU 1.01 Bly go 45 023 PR SS A Ae cn aR ae Ra EC 0 
| é 

rd TABLE 2.—Analyses of diffusion juices. 

MEME Ray YOR FPA Cochin vis eit ae on seneemadhe were hol eh an 63 

: Per cent. 

AMARA GENI SS ie ene a cies hs Wesecis lcrele ep tio 1S, a.4 oar Ae eel Wa aero Suavl dissu atte k gtd 6.98 

I MMRISONE 4 00s hike ee wee rae ONKS trea bi veee te Se eiaeeshiaedasa hones Weaety 2.86, 

PME CORA SONGS NEPINGIO). soi i eect este bined tcevebeasractias Sdecetes ve (ve 1118 
Sucrose : 

; Maximum ..... wf Vinh Witmer cin e403 Nea Chae d Steen deren eae Ane Eee eE 10.02 
Ne UPON RRM TAO TUNA ee Hd POM Rae fit ke si zacuaee Bu LHe keN'S, ois Spoleto tat, iar ie Mee te chats Auten Re 3.89 
Glucose: 
ian POE SECMRVI ETT eRe see aig earn foal ens Soy Wily. Sie /srsyal cab pabaten sista oie et biden « Gieeeubed app Maeei mae Ae 3.97 
ie RRM ERE ATE E SC DAE Ce No hrs RE RS Aiea ate ae ae cee eo a ee ees Ge 1.32 
Total solids : 

. RRM a RRR MRE ed bE 7b 4 2210 COR odale dk whose elite Oeeeu iron vous 14,40 
: RENAE RSS Oey Veh he BE oo ELA Reh on Sees c age ees Moe eae ee a ' B86 
“if TABLE 8.—Sirups. 

Oo Raa Ol, analy Ses A) i Gey tse se soa celdluale NN HAWN OW ER bales be teen et CU vee dai 55 

Per cent, 
SEMIEE NIC. N AV vs nee ae ne ate ve gaa Tg dowA Kwek Pan wads fs pag z.. 18.68 
MMA BIWGORE i. ike kee tei as (eda We gee cwak wid) Wien ya ven Gi GF 
Beenicnt total solids, (6pindle) . 0.0... esis cae lie eke R uae dace scans 32.40 © 
. Sucrose: 

i MARANON. 2 se leans FV Lee Re ea re PUR be BME arene ein came Se 25. 26 
MINTENIDEREE SOT Ts a oA Che as oS be 46 8 nnd d Sobel slo a HGR mts Sa ead Me de . 10.78 
Glucose : 
UMEMPeTETVERINA MS SOE pee hve seas d fer Tig tala NENG. doahahnl oPavg Mrode hed) oak Bee eae OI Arekeralola ge tis 15. 70 
NEMIUSUUEE Ey ic et yb PS LEY Craw oe Pach NG Rea s ees Pde edged beth ghenhed . 3.81 
_ Total solids: 
ih SPURTE PPh Glee R po hia ds Co Uae Males Late heys Mat kd vaea Taweth bet ... 43.16 
oh PRIMATE til a cw k oe Reducer eRe esac Sees Feta si eS See vous 19588 
TABLE 4.—Hxhausted chips. 
RRM IES ee de ect a Se ockeive) lanl Caen ay Gane aa) ee 

; : Per cent, 

ENR Roe os fe cast Ld Ga & ¥accyatt x aS ares fe oath cl ia Wm elle ate setcces 2046 
METER RAE ar ie. Lr pois. cis Ses wo Mb keh SGN lm Rah bob YO aSelaye, ag he’ bate ae ae a Ei A .98 
SPS RSMPPRECED EI SGA IOLTELES pais oii piinyayepe ace SaTSIe cfs Geta, sualls eck. Mules ibe otale, eye a ele aa » 4.08 
- Sucrose: 
MID NS RE cy ALS yl at jel Ch al ORI AGE GREEN ee hak OH cain ee 4.23 
LUISE Da ATOMS BS ea Sr a Piro te ae Van ar ee A Na, MANY .81 
_. Glucose: 
[ETE Sea ULE Na ee ae ea (a eR te ES eS RS ee eae tee tA 1.62 
ff Maina 2°) 2h ise As ad ans ot ae a Re ey ARTA Poet pecans aga g Rita SET 30 
+» Total solids: 
LSU SAUTER ULIAN win tanets gv the, cs sk Lcate, aa. bodes G/U a MLW eh eI e TUNIEN © Fe We Welds edjals ... 6.64 
f BUELUMEIY UC PAR Cia 0 CA gry Sahl 6 oo: 50th bo oi W ough wh 2 Doe ord WHS OD LON wales 1,83 
‘h TABLE 5.—Masse cuites. 
* Number of analyses............ i RAY VAI ony) ate WRT WS BO Nala hoe ees 6 
be Per cent 
ERTIES © Mie hala Netto EN eaten sce dom) h diets MSS ew a «Ohne giae Wawa bans 55. 76 
Bueersrslucose. ......0i yw... Pmt ales Yale UN RI er l'ale Uy AC OU Rial cetn & bas ates 2 23.44 
AUT Ae RNe ROME: ay a at eso ob tarp SO PEN et AOL Reed ay 25 Ren Ee a a 18.50 
Bj Mean ash...........+.:.. Ta ES RRS SON RRR OS OAR SE PONS et ak te ee arte Mee NEN Re 
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TABLE 6.—Raw sugars. p 
Number of analyses...... a bioe oets BD alee Gee, cael Oe Ee a ee 
~ Per cent. — 
MB aM SUCTOS) see sete etents ce ices Role eee Beet renee ICON oe wea TOU 
Plea SHICOSE ihe icicle tar sh eesic ie «8 Pe ey Ok a tien ee ATL OTe Gee eee eee 13.63 
VEST WA bOIye Mas Pech Were ene nciy © Rince's she's Dies yaaa, nelnohs eyes a aS ee - 5.89 
PCAN ABET Bie re ak wakes Carls, Saloe vg bad STK we is he nl Re Ee a eae. ae 2.56 
TADLE, 7.—Molasses. : 
Natiber Wh amalyseges a fis 3. <%.esea,s che Wid Ses oe ee See ae Re 14 
Per cent. 
Mean SUGEOSE 2.1500. 6 heed. Melodies sollte eis RU RS tat este OR eA a 35. 
APSE UC OSC. eT cinis cn Sons, spanwise yal seo) 'S cane 2p: ee a 382. 20 
MESA AV APEM eras aes sie elect Boo oaottoe wicldletens GB ae Ba moon LE Ee ee eae 34. 72 
IVEGATIAS HIS emetarce ict e aoc leba re nea ond wk bn. cd dread hostile ub ete etree ison ce Pence vara ee 5.45 
TABLE $.—Recrystallized sugars. 
Ngrmiber OL Vanalysess .. oisc.° Ss ‘sasis 5 «lite ace ae © aoe eles Siete ce es ee 9 
Per cent. 
MIGANESUICTOSE Six3). siavatocs « oe Saale aig VN cele toe be eu Chae ee erate ee 90. ' 
MeaAmyolli GOSS cr cis eiaeierciiie cine 2 oe chuale. dislave 4 ohe bike gan telale Corea ee Dee ee 4,63 
Wieser Syst bOI 582, pope seuss iste soos! s 2 sels hae bs SPER S Oke Geena ce ISTE SORE Oe ee ee 4.19 
Mea rary lie | i eee eased Scat e ab onase HTD, pune OR ena see ees Reif 


(NotE.—The analyses of masse cuites sugars and molasses are only partial. The 
complete analyses will be given in Bulletin 18.) 


ESTIMATES OF COST OF SUGAR FACTORIES, MADE BY MR.°H. Aes ; 


HUGHES. 


SMALL CENTRAL SUGAR HOUSE. 


Cost and summary of machinery. 


Oueivacuum pan, 4 feet... ...0 ax wclscede etek eee eee eae $850. 00 
Orie VACOUIN PUMAD). 2 oe aa ak oe ais tne ene eR oe REO eee eee 500. 00 
Rhinty, SuUsATAWwasons, ab play vo. 8 Be Eee Reg ees ee eee 720.00 
Two Weston centrifugals, complete, with mixer, at $850................. 1, 700. 00 
Four tanks, water, sirup, dumps, and extra, at $25... ............0..0005 100.00 
mOne.o0norse-power boller.,c0. ssh.) cu aes sk Ses bo tae ne Oe: Ee eee 600. 00 
Onerengine, 15 horse: power, 222"... sol Ul oerce Cewek Uae eee ene 400. 00 
MPMI ret 5. 2 cress sia we ckd iw, o o Sua ee ear ane Say Rocke a eee ea 800. 00 
‘wo otler teed pumps, at poOs Weta. wae on auettos acto eee aa ee 180. 00 
OMe WALEED. 5 2.2.02) Sek Sa F Pe a eee Oe s Rees Eh ase Dane 200.00 
LW OSIM PUTAS, AGKHOO 22h es oo, cee ase says Nene hel ea eA IeL ete ene eitee soe ae eee 180.00 

Pixtra work. machinist; two monthsand Jaibor oe. oe). ease tsreine ene 520.00 
PUG INO SE ti metas), oit4ae ais Sarno bee ees ene aiaiae Rae, CRG GaSe atte eee 3, 000. 00 
hireicbts liehts; and extras .)/ 2.0 scp kistee ee poker | seers fd At oes 2 le 250. 00 
ROCA Ap Ss PS bs Ser aR TE OR SUN Whe Eee EEA tora org ca, sata 9, 000. 00 


Capacity of house per day. 


Six wagons on 1,080 gallons molasses worked into masse cutie for an av- 


erage, say, 4 pounds sugar to a gallon, or...................- pounds. . 4, 320 
AVATAD (PET COM ASI UD ae ah tags ev sole aioe WIGS EO eee gallens.. 488 
For 260 days, from September 1 to July 1....................- pounds.. 1,128,200 
For 260 days, from September 1 to July 1..................... gallons.. 126,880 

Crew, cost of manning, and cost per gallon. 

Day shift: Per day. 
One, Hremana ni Se ae hse Aetaigs Skee s Me ea ap eno ane ea ia ee $1.50 
Qne, centrifiigale bros A ee ie LO salt erate toe Wade sh aoa coe abpedeneene Pa 3 
Onesirup aad: COOPSrIM Sts, oo TS wee sis wtb cia Soe sid aie Ne Rie Oe ned 2.50 
One Sugar! POrleris: ih ce Selec ae chro ole Saath eee re oer ee Sie) Ciera ine 3.00 
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Night shift: ; Per day. 
= One fireman .... 2.0.22. 6b eee ee eee eee eee tees hes MERE SRS STE Rok $1.50 
‘ One pan POR eee e ast Ca ta Ni cothiak este SENS TOSS ae aegets, ns 4.30 

‘ 11.50 
MMP TORISOECOal sab PecoUs cc Pei oi not aece wie a cles wie eeihemins as 7.50 
19.00 

——SS 

MER MNGMEMMROL ERT 1Cy- Perna ans wads, ae rohan 6 gu TS AR psglinve WENIs dalee tnbee Thea a Oy ie 
Twenty-five gallons for 1 ton field cane........... 0. ccc cece nee cents... 449 

: SMALL AUXILIARY PLANTATION HOUSE. 

One diffusion battery, 50 to 75 tons, complete ..... 0... 0.2 cece eee ee eee $5, 600. 00 

BINS GNG-Cleaning apparatus . 0.2. sae eae ees ete let eeaelye ewes 800. 00 

MR OUI EEL Oia Siena) Scie < Sohne ch ecic alana cele Mi aed Sa edfeas Aenean 2,500. 00 

Two juice pumps, at $90......... sid cl Pactee utes NUTTER Swett Sue une ref 180.00 

pase MMMCSITMPRE RRA LLU MICISEE Gyan ees (eg, Moye iar soe dsc cae ccletns eeooa Gk te Ne old ales ho Men eet olietose ~ 100.00 

ORE ERE EER ey SR NPR, Secs hasta tis Sis afct Sine tbeiay asd aie cage siete ea ke Demers ae 25.00 
BETES SE OPHG-TO WOE y -.)5.5% . «c.0'- ne 0s Soe vied ep aea sy eee bk nn geanises ea tE 200.00 ~ 

ESCA IPULN MEL OERE “TIO W.EL, . 7. clare ishs ate wie Son nlale nets jate abahelee oid ote preety eae nee 1, 000. 00 

PCa TICE Ee CU AP UITIAIG, Ab; pLOOe «src 'a'e Hers) eat cleves Wales's @ Sum eet wie ale calgieeses 250. 00 

MR TAE TNMs SSeS MRT ETET LPO OY tsa alis 2 oc hosa, ae, ain. crere! 01% tereterenal cscs ayesgolcnc aie, 3 a, o.oheie wi bere ee 250. 00 

PRMEBIGER WALI, DILIN Doe Soe. cle oc soso jntie co eats ye wns Sorta ties gees 125.00 

SMMMEBEE EAST. SRE oo Fhe nso 3 oP wo 2 ao REE ST EL Cee Cee a 500. 00 

MINI TUIE-BUGEY SMCS Os of.)5'. 6-50. sa a nt enle avis ae eens ate Ft he atte Simate 1, 000. 00 
Pee NG SG IMEWWENEAIS. «oP. Cin. ka peeks ete eee eh ime een wel 800.00 — 

pe yied ee Pree REESE oO say bo titt eae te edhe Mic) Be nfo ae ae have oreo 13, 330. 00 

' Capacity per day. 

Lowest estimate, 50 tons field cane; 25 gallons molasses, 45 to 56 per cent. test 
for each ton field cane worked; 25 gallons for each ton X 50=1, 250 per day for 
eighty days = 100,000 gallons, or 4 acres of ordinary cane per acre for each day; or 
320 acres per season of eighty days. 

Three such plants would supply 300,000 gallons in a working season, 

| c Crew, cost of manufacture, and cost per ton. 
re man shirowine Cane ON CATTIEr ..). 0... 0. ote ec ea wees tae $1.25 
MMERierirlY OL SCOMTOP Pl... 2.2 at t.ho eee tign, Mo kielols sree chats chersiure 1.25 
raentet Act T TTT OA DARICC bots). 2). Cafe cie wi gitic! ehaie's rcletensto aia (laeide.§ Sa tele 1.25 
MeneuPereyT OMVCISVENEMICEL 85). A272 oi. coat wie are cei erates ale ei ctaners shetajelSis 1.25 
Peemeian Ganring on baskets... 2... 6 ces ees stew aces ene tse 4. 26, 
EMEMETEE EMCI coins Sein, sate ty Wet oaks faint ste & «panne cio 6 weresiersys 1.25 
MEuMT AMET CSSOss A. Vin). oe Enh Oe tach a, ac F< harce se ete oars aay we as ee 1.25 
rea NEGOU DIE. Gil CGEg.2 2 ices see cla lts clove shalsisle'sia Sitiesle aap tage sie 1.50 
OE TEED Un Ge ee co oe eRe ete 1.50 
One man driving away seed and leaves ..........5.....00 eee 1.25 
DOD FE Ue 1) Tati) aE GRR RO Sa ee Sari ee A Sear seu yore 13.00 
OTs SF) ST 2 i eg Bee a a ae WS UO 1.00 
14.002 = $28. 00 
eR NEE RR ea MER east fk astra a, de aya eerie eee als siete esaft ido wenn Telstar 28.00 
eee ASIN eee eS AY, sia a fs ue slo's sian a ota see 2 ote whamerbies Share aie owapae 12.50 
40.50 
Or 80.1 cents per ton for labor, etc. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Capital invested, small central house... 2... nese ecb ewes esecsees $9, 000 
Capital invested, three small auxiliaries, $13,330............0.... cece eee 39, 990 
GGL i na he Oe Pe oe ye OR Te eres ys OSCE P pics Se aothe sng acta eee 48, 990 
\ ira} 
| Tons. 
_ Amount of cane worked, 150 tons for eighty days ..1............es eens 12, 000 
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Product. 
12,600 tons, yielding 25 gallons molasses each ............... ', gallons. . 
800,000 gallons molasses, yielding 4 pounds sugar each ........ pounds. . 
pnd 45 per, Cont: MOSSES.) 0s osu - walneal ame ten SpA Re gallons. . 
1,200,000 pounds, at 4 cents ................ pad odes ROUEN et 56 MAM 
£55,000 eallons, at’ 20! Cembs hod sec.) se 9 alee diets ale oye eee eet aie giajaleratalp steve 
18,000 bushels seed, at 40 cents ............ SS ache ne ates Cee oe eae 
GE Pee re ys eel ae ah ood Soule gtehd co gwtana aha a eORS OF AL EG ahr ; 
Cost of production. J 
‘ Cents, cs 
Avsihary houses per’ tons... 0 ix seep oN Pe Se ene 80. 01 a 
MantEeAlnOUSEs MEE LOU) .c.jsice eioiig as Satie Seg ts oles aera 44,25 ss 
—— ry 
: 124. 26 
Cost of packages, per ton....... Coe ee eT Ce aor 30.00 3 


: 154. 26X12, 000= $18,511, 
\ fs 
- Farmers’ half, $41,100 or $3.43 per ton; the company’s half, $41,100, less $18,511, 
$22.589 for interest, insurance, superintendence, etc. 5 
In working 1,000 tons a day there should be ten 100 to 175 ton batteries anda 
large central house. Auxiliary houses of this size would cost complete about $20,000 ° 
each and the central house would cost without bone-black $90,000. There would 
also be a corresponding reduction in working expenses. wt 


a 


1 Bi 


EXPERIMENTS AT LAWRENCE, LA. i 
CANE-SLICER. 


In order to secure a multiple feed for a single cutter it was deter- _ 
mined to adopt the horizontal disk system. Cutters of this kind not | 
being made in this country, it was necessary to purchase one in Hu- 
rope. 

he cutter built by the Sangerhauser Company, of Sangerhausen, 
Germany, was selected. This cutter was guarantied to give from 200 
to 250 tons of chips per twenty-four hours, suitable for diffusion, * 

This slicing machine, having been tried in Demerara in the early — 

summer, proved inefficient. To guard against failure from lack of a 
roper cutter another machine, which had already proved successful 
in Java, was ordered from the Sudenburg Company of Magdeburg. - 

The small cutter with a horizontal disk, tried at Fort Scott last ~~ 
year, was also sent to New York for certain alterations, and thence 
to Magnolia. Unfortunately the new knives sent with the machine ~— 
had not been properly tempered, and this prevented the use of this 
cutter for the preliminary experiments. ‘ 

Mr. R. Sieg, of New Orleans, who had had large experience in 
working cane-cutters in Louisiana in 1874 and the following years, 
was also instructed to build a cutter with vertical disk and multiple 
feed. We found, however, that the time at his disposal was too 
short to permit the building of such a machine as he desired, 

Qn October 6 I received the following instructions: . 

Youare hereby instructed to go to Fort Scott, Kans., and after inspecting the work 
of the Department there in the manufacture of sugar, you will proceed to Lawrence, 
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 La., to conduct the work of the Department at that place in the application of diffu- _ 
gion to the extraction of sugar from sugar-cane. ‘ , Ue 
-- . You are also authorized to travel between Magnolia Station and New Orleans as 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner. 


’ In obedience to the above instructions I reached Magnolia on the 
*- evening of October 17, 1887. The experimental work was conducted 
without being complicated by the use of any process or machinery — 
in which any one in the employment of the Department had any 
patented or financial interest whatever. The sole object In view was 
to benefit those engaged in the manufacture of sugar in all parts of 
the country. Experiments conducted at public expense should, in. 
_ my opinion, be for the public good, and not for the benefit of a pri- 
- vate individual or corporation. 
iy On the morning of the 19th the diffusion building was badly in- 
_ jured by acyclone. The water-tank to supply the battery, together 
with the tower supporting it, was blown on to Governor Warmoth’s 
. sugar-house, causing great damage. Nearly a month was required 
4 ° Bate 
_. to repair the damage and restore the building and apparatus to the 
» condition in which it was before the storm. 
_. The delays incident to the working of new machinery were numer- 
ous. Theoriginal plan contemplated having all the machinery ready 
by the Ist of October, thus permitting a series of preliminary trials 
-extending over a month before the regular season began. 
Instead of this, however, unavoidable delays, incident to the im- 
perfections of the machinery and the damage of the storm, postponed 
even the preliminary experiments until the beginning of December. 
4 A recital of the details of these delays would only lengthen the re- 
- port without adding anything to its value, It must be said, how- 
ever, in this connection that the gentlemen associated with me worked 
earnestly and faithfuly through all the discouragements attending 
the preparation of the machinery. 
~ 4 Mr. Ernest Schulze, representing the Sangerhauser Company, was 
_.also present, and rendered valuable assistance in putting his cane- - 
slicer in working order. 

The numerous defects in the battery and the cutter having been 
remedied, the apparatus of the Colwell Company was accepted on 
December 11, 1887. 

Mr. A. W. Colwell, the president of the company, was present 
during the final trials of the battery, and rendered valuable assist- 
- ance in putting it into working order. The defects in both cutter 
.. and battery were of a minor character, but were such as to greatly 

delay the use of new machinery for new purposes. The final work- 

ing of all the machinery was excellent and satisfactory. The season’s 

experiments, however, disclosed many improvements of a seemingly _ 

~~ trivial nature, but by the adoption of which a more economical work- | 

ing of the diffusion process can be secured. These improvements 
_. will be discussed in another place. 

; The first results from the experiments were obtained from the run 

ef December 3, 1887. 

The juice was treated with .3 per cent. its weight of lime, and after 
the precipitation of the lime with carbonic dioxide, an amount of 
i pee equal to 10 per cent. of the weight of the sugar present was" 
e, . added. 


\ 


- 
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- The juice filtered readily through the presses, forming firm, hardin! : 
cakes. The filtered juice was treated with phosphate of soda, 15 


pounds of this salt being added for each 5,000 pounds of juice. _ 

The phosphate produced an abundant flocculent precipitate, which 
filtered easily through the twin filter presses, giving a juice of re- 
markable limpidity. The masse cwite, however, was dark, and the 
molasses much inferior in color to that made by the use of bone-black 
and ordinary clarification. 

The phosphate of soda did not produce as favorable results as had 
been expected, and its further use was discontinued. | 

Following are the data obtained in the first run: 


First digfusion run, December 3, 1887. 


Ba Sucrose.| Glucose. 


Juice from chips: Per cent.| Per cent. 


RHI Ge ep ea sean he EE wees sioye singe Bie yas deve ciohe Psy wis Mao Daten cesaya aeeloveteste 15. 20 12. 01 96 
SCO Pease ee rane aa aie oe thirst eek alias "age oti otefoses some = oa laeta eee compe 14. 45 11.92 1.00 
Crete rhag Ise acheter ty i Ree ce Seer et Ai ee een Peete AIG Alon Rae a els i 15.45 12. 84 1. 02 
ING Gig on bes Ade Sed 8 3 DORE ad Iabte Sos aoe paca aac Scena boota Yat eoo 50 15. 03 12.26 .99 
Diffusion juice: re 
AALTESEy eens ey Re ite oie sect Bee deinle Hale stgre ora Petey DER Ocoee eee Cae 10. 88 8.88 83 
EOE ete ra a ae Min stioe is cfabtel Sen eteniet ho etie earn inert 10.40 8.65 7 
Ae ARN LS aa ap 2 A 2 a f HALE he Raeiaee 10. 64 8.76 |... a8 
Exhausted chips: | % 
Ififes Bischsai 0) Cys Bee ABCA apolas wey rae em aaa Io. Poe ace as) BRASS oc oe |onconds bli |- sae 
fSECcoorets sehe iy 2) (2 ae ann at e ee aes ence Sen web ta acOUabr ols Str thal bicagbrts SO) caer 
WV blstigs Nistae) o) lei ye he ROR S EA OAS A AAS agar rane n on acapcod 7 suhcs Sena ase see AG eee 
pe eee | 
PROVE REERE CUNe Rie ER eras Mayan d Bho Sin oe a eee Sey Nipe ee 73 ices 
@Ganbonsbed quies tac. ce iae ws oe eagle cists aio eine Oe = areas nn averee Pl eEA eeai aoe 11.09 9. 20 .70 
VAS LE SWHLLE Loe eta ssr- sae ei einiats oe; store amc DERE Rate cea iaiee dicot Thoth oni IOe eee clase 8 -12 
S}evieveShie 1 oie oe cence AGE BRS RS DADA LOM oncne Dem aasoot ano ane Ise eson08 51.80 | 42, 20 3.39 
TET VE igs 5 de Secs Ones SE Sb ON OA ose Oda scnpedodostorbooec Bra a ah rire wees | 97,50 |e ce terre 
IMOlaSseS ERODIAPSD SUGAD Oe oc ct etere clans Fata aa narnia Sele siege fake fer eel = wont *.| 76.30 | 45.00 1g eat 
Steen Glia hte: 1 OS Rea SARC pe Aaa DRO eE One bE ca aa nO anEs Gores pet or ob orice advil haan soot | O1560) |S ase eee mere 
GaN a AISEE ar sise sae elas esp nko = Se Te ne et ere ae a S.ceraicee Ade eersctos Oar tons.. 80.3 
Hirshisugar Per tOw 26.24... cise tls fee ol ccm ee! ote ol joe elea a nintemeeielue elniplalnieleie fle cm alnyeieje pounds.. 146.1 
Second SUZAT, PEL.tON. oo... soi ee eee cig nse re eieeieis mines eeiete sie ernin eninnh ene'siaje a eeelens do.:. yo n40en 
otal first: and SeCONd SUBANS: ses os. cee oe bee he ols ane oe nbaas nae wet sieeainie lee aes eee 186.2 
MATE SSUP AT ee on cc bce lone lard die opersitier sine itis! tayetas o sietcintet 1p gramte aieCetsvtelateleta olrin scien onc t)ol= leva’ a Sala ote coaea 15 
The total sugar in the cane at 90 percent. juice Was ......-...-.-.--- sees eee eee eee eee pounds.. 220.6 
Of this there: was obtained 146. ipounds at 97.50 .......... 22... 20 bee eee eee eee do.... 144.4 
SAPO yi fob ns eee Ie See RISE Sen nb oe Seas ok oe dens ae cass oebo Me qd00b. +5 Corpse 36.7 
Total pure sucrose obtained .............- see ee eee ee eee tenet teen ee pees do... 18a 
Me bipIMNC HOS ye viene he See Aske Saeaiicide a emis eae See eiine sabi enews amis Sb Aiea a esas oie dosns. 14.6 
Total left in molasses and lost in manufacturing .........-..-.++.. +5222 e sees eee eee eee doz... 24.9 


(NotTe.—The third sugar will not be dried until in May or J une, 1888. The esti- 
mates of third sugar have been made by Mr. E. C, Barthelemy. 


EXTRACTION. 


The percentage of sucrose left in the spent chips was .73. Sucrose 


in cane was 11.03 per cent. The per cent. of extraction is therefore 


11.03 —.73 = 10.30 + 11.03 x 100 = 93.4. 


SECOND TRIAL. 


Another trial was made of the diffusion machinery beginning 
December 9, Carbonatation was again used, but without lignite or 
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‘any further treatment. The juice passed directly from the Alter 
_ presses to the double-eifect pan. uae 
-. The quantity of lime employed was .6 per cent. the weight of the 


»  juice.. The filtration was perfect. The experiment was remarkable 
in showing that a perfect defecation can be made with carbonatation 
¢ = = | 
with a much smaller percentage of lime than had been supposed 
= ~ necessary. ‘ t 
‘The masse cwite was dark, but the sugar a fair yellow. 
Following are the data of the run: 
=) 
Second diffusion run, December 9, 1887. 
ae | Total | 
a ! solids. | SUCTose. Resear 
Fresh chips : ; Per cent.| Per cent. 
SNRTreste Kept Are eee ee SoU. wpe sins 2 oo n'cm slater aig desis deeeee aeoma se Ses | 14.06 11.70 1.64 
4S SoP PRT 27ST eo ge SS ee ne ele So ae eee 15. 65 13. 64 | -78 
is “TLD SES Ge ES Re eee es ae ie aang ey ne eae | 15.7 eo .1d 
e REPRINT ONTES CM eee cine deal doln ta ale Sa = Rg 2 i wale Parole ahemetala cieaiele } 15.50 13. 02 Pt) | 
SIR ICTINEETIB IDES e ries foc ho Ess he 2S NR eo ea toon Nae ba ke eee | 14.00 11.18 | 1.02 
A. PEGE Re ee eae kratman es 51 | 
‘Diffusion juice : 
Nad ar RSE TON RENE rt INOS oie, SLAIN Sed ch =o 5 fa, aabe\ s/n cl ajew waieaap elses See ciate S 3 
ly Second sample : 
ae > Ee MEDAN Re irene LIN cE re Iasi ds oC ctee neces ns sniw Sinan oh Sine 
ey i Fourth sample 
ie 2 NR SESURDNIIDNG rer ee os ec Soc oat ea ase eM an a Pde omadee hore ae S8[0e ace 5 | 
* 3 LYE SSE oGadssct od diggs COG ge ict BN BOr GAB gage NEO CE NC ea er Soc SBS Scr 
Pe Carbonated juice: 
= SMahnrsbsample...$..28 0.2.2.0 2-. BS ge ae a eed ie ee ets BS PR 
: ee Second sample : 
ey MMT O AGRA, octane arb he Behe mel aves Cxtheky ea 
a8 Fourth sample 
a eres SRR Ion OE nan wie hie hades wes elbitre woke: sian po el asec ciate ctom siaes 5 | 
2 Exhausted chips: 
ad  ONUMA TORO ee Sa Ss RS nn eer ich meee pei ewe ee ye 
ted Rp AERER ORTITI ES he ae os Se ID ate 0 he tS ae Ia Selena Spm glghe,ata Gals ae eis 
Xs Siietaxtleeinr paler he Pe eee RS oid soon So So Pag Saco he dee Seed cee 
os Fourth sample 
TUS Tu SISAL ES ARE SEPA oh i SR gee A ee eae bea cee, 
BTR 244 SOSAE Sada SSS GOR IRE ne Sone GOpe ences ate separ ee | 5803 ee 
: Semi-sirup....... 
HIPSG SupAar’.<°.).....- 
Molasses from firsts 
Spt. Sy Rp SRE Gt RAR eee eee See enya a 
sia of first ae BAERS EON on tin es beoarlestomtyste fereS)apsciels naleiclg sal aiehe eee a ras hoe een EEE 
ield of secon ar per ton 
Cane used...... ae "a 3 EAE Saar as Ma cals bused s Stee Ai earoraie S win. ciaeteie Blas ciara cas tismeenge Goseimee Obes 
The toial sugar in the cane at 90 per cent. juice was, per ton ....,.................--. 
Of these there was obtained 128 pounds at 96.6 . 22.0.0... csc ee ence eee ee ce ect ete eseeen dois) 
And 43 pounds at 07.3 ................. i 


Total pure sucrose obtained, per ton. 

pe Pure sucrose left in chips, per ton 
Pure sucrose left in molasses and lost in manufacture, per ton 
hIPG SUPAT, CSUMMIREPO IDEN LON 6a... is. eeetahs cc (ieee ne vee ne ne Gesu hon sasha. Se Oras 
Bree CCP RRO SE] REE ATES OE BEACON oi cae ak hatte pics ase whan 2b ORR es WGuiee ew eeete arene Meuse ete ae 


> The poor yield was due to use of thick chips during the first part 
_ of the run, causing a loss of 1.6 per cent. sucrose in the chips. 
> THIRD TRIAL. 


Tn this run the use of carbonatation and lignite was discontinued. 
The diffusion juices were treated with sulphur fumes until well satu- 
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ee a ah ; his er hie 
7 rated. They were , then treated with lime and claxi od in th 
_ way. , iad. 


~The clarification took place eae The auientneg? of scums 
very small, and the sediment subsided rapidly, forming a thir 
“on the bottom of the tank, ermitting the ¢ ear liquor to. 
ena: completely drawn off, The juice passed at once from the cla 
is fiers to the double-effect pan and subsequently received no furt 
iy pe een, ‘ 


‘ s a 
| Following are the analytical data obtained: Rigs tts) 
Thir d shih aeiait run, ioceonaiee 10 and 11, 1887. ne 
T Sea aie 5 % Fi 
Total Sucrose. Glucose. 
; sie ‘Fresh ae | Percent.) Percent, | 
ae ee First sample £8 Oba SUD ariCs Noe MORO AMS Enea ee A Den recta tpt , 14.39 1.89 ee 
Sls ee SE CONGISATIPIE! He eee ei acinici seat eisis.cials avidipt alone eee oats ete eae aa ened 
eo Third SAMAR Ge ir flee neesiaeitehc a iasciaehe alone A Fated ait eeoote ea eee Cee ers 14. 49 
le a SS 
ae en O02) -\- eee eee A IMEEE aS fet ie Ao PANE AS as 13.88 
1 Ze Diffusion juice: 
scaled a Aiba mcteiachsll Satie SA aoe Sane ARERR Sma CORAM won a ts | 9.42 
Raa “Thirds sam le . £3 hie: FER ase ad BME Gi ae iG Sen ERE ee RE ean ae | a 
Ae TG USNC) GAN, epee ae COREE IPN IRCA GAO NE me OR Cn aT OES woos 27 i 
F ' —_ 
PEALE ED IS A ea INS 3 ra Pag ote Sat Vays 0 wns Beste Ponctoaye Hedge a Recta Soe 9. 46 
- Sulphur ed juice: | 
IAI GPS AME L OPN e chore kPa cicidyce hy Wetelare: dete Sind Bayon qhcumtavohesel Seaevete caja eieta teres 
Second sample ............ ye lejelads Discs at cee ere hic Se oe coin ae 
PNAS IN Oe pais Ae Re ee Cee ee ete loa OECD O OB ac 
_ Clarified juice: 
WUE SPSENTIEN ES a7 telat 1G: e/seno 5, acigck areas ' 
Second sample ............ Sh ea ! 
MAS TNA PS aERN IO oe Antes, eke ANN Sac OR a ee eles alee ed ag 
7 MRSA 7S TSE NCAR SG SEER od Bit Soe a ead On a 
Exhausted chips: 
HAPS. SAL oie els iectals, Sad Sa oayeuds- ae Males Deane ENED eyed gee eta Rey Ye ay Ai 
DeconereamMple Hoe SH. Mae eens sets recs peek ape WE ole any gee Ce Reon ea 
UUM cen oR (Ste yaa 0) [eg > Ce age ee Ae en Se PM ele et ae e arte: tray ati arsoyes yo |[a in aoe 
eas SELENA IOLG stay rs s0 ears lcd ge austen yes thats TR LATE TS spate het fen eres ueraaral testa oen 
rh Average Be apc ita fh hoc niac Bier Seat suas, se asee ha tae oN severe RMS RL AA Sc cre Ay a | hea eat 
Ps FSJSTeRULASY TS Thay. tat 21k WO eG te ee RS a CN eB WER Ey RRA rcs 
Rind BREST tu SUL S Pula te rela dotatca eye Shee chats Gigs woe elprin d Parise anette Dim ete eye jc iene eal aaa oes | 
as DUIOIARSESTAROTETSE SUSAN, «Le vile cet miele ie eirrals = to ec charede age cere 
airy - 4 
4 é av TRPUNSLAIS[ EYER of 32) 217 0) 1 ete ave beatae acre ao Nea OR LR oe MERLOT NE Nn hh A BL | Cen S 
ble Ma eIU LONE CAG USOC 2 ae hela. graye sete see cere et nee s Vicia Aetiie cic yas MOOR ele ate Merete eam cte eee avs Jeon siesta 
by 
Nar, The molasses from the first sugar was boiled to string proof and 
_ putin wagons. A good crystallization of second sugar was secured, — Bi 
Ria but the molasses having been left too acid, a good separation was not Ass 
Ra secured. Mr. Barthelemy therefore decided to reboil the molasses 
2 with some of the product of the mill process, and therefore no state-_ ae 


ment of the quantity of second sugar can be given. Itwas estimated - Be 
~ at 80. pounds per ton. Mer: 
PRA Ne The cane from which this run was made was grown on new. back ie 

.  Jand and was the poorest of the whole season, Ih 
Shyery The percentage of sugar extracted of total sugar in cane was 92. 80. 


A ee FOURTH TRIAL. 
: a Tn this run the diffusion juice was tre ee) with lime wee almost 
neutral. It was then boiled, skimmed, and allowed to settle, A | 


aeRe a 


RUE * 


battery ra ees 

The hoes no ether bicaitcheant whatever for clarification.’ NBs aaa 
as converted to sirup in a double-effect vacuum pan. The capacity 
_ of this pan was not quite great enough toevaporate thejuiceasfastas 
furnished by the battery. For this reasonthe run, which mighthave — —__ 
been otshed 4 in two days, occupied a part of a third day. The chars ox 


. _ tity of cane worked was 200 tons. Beat. 
oe Following is a record of the analytical data obtained: eS, 
‘ ig ; ‘ ; “ge, 
- ey ats. 4 - Z ; ‘ es 
a sa Ree. 5 Fourth diffusion run, December 29, 30, and 31, 1887. oe as 
ae 
Sucrose. | Glucose. ae 
Juices from fresh chips: | Per cent.| Per cent. — 
eC GG Gia |e a edo ee ne ae | 16.46 | 14.233 -49 a 
INRIA OTR iS cs petite tunes - 4 caput ke basis eh 3 V7.2) 15.33 43 ate 
MrcmnonGTESbUAY 6.2.55. --2 <0. 2- aseensde LE 5 Uae Me nt ae 17.26 | 15,12 8B 
Se AL SOCQNGM GBy a. 50.62...) a. RAPS PR ks. a es es See | 17.13 14. $4 45 2 
Midnight, BECO As cote ae Meh oe css SSEES Gis Fe ey ioe ee AS | 16.97 | 14. 93 -o4 aL 
re irpailitat Hag mG A os ee Sad, Sree ae ec Deer ase. 16.19 |. 13.90 61 3 
; PM. ‘third CEC? IED © Wea Riya eis Ae ae ey BP ies .| 16.26 | ’ 500 o 
em _ Average fresh chip juice for run........ Re Be eg ges er eye 16.7: | i -49 Miss 
- Diffusion juices: 5 
RAT ARNO SESS ORT = 2. coi cic cicds gre + << puis «rods edge i ahewee eet en woes poe Shee | 8.71 . 32 a 
; hie Meare tale Peay. on. eo oak wens eee wea eR 10.09 | 9.01 29 bes 
LETS TESTES ries] SPs Fen a a et nen Se OA 11.38 | 10.16 30 gar 
the Diss HIaA TIT CT Shy ee erie kK A oicc kw opt dann Mee aes 11.60 9.31 Pei Belgas oo 
MaMa IRTRSLCHACMEOHVICE CLR. 2 cx Sen oe a Bie miele» aha ta las's sheen e ge nate h me } 11,105) 9. 87 32. 
‘Second sample, second aa Aen Mies OVA RAILS DMR tes O51 Delibe | 10.92 | 9.69 33 5 
+ ‘Third supe OTTATIC WENDT alec a TIN Tet yan cats ene Apa ane oe 2 | 10.94 9.77 4 ae 
Bape amply tard day. ssa... 625 tcl soe ees sense Aa Shes | | 10.45 | 9.31 35 os 
Ee RA SP aE Pete ete eae eee mee 9. 69 .38 , tate 
: ACs Patarony juiee FOr TUN ves.) es. Fast tebe ss ace e eee id a 10:78 9.50 | (BE YAR sé 
/ Clarified juices | pra . 
Raeiranc for first SS Rae BE Niet AR aR RU Ne Be Ota Cae & | 10.75] 9.84 .32 mae 
EO USERE SSS COLT! CTH ae en aan 22 SI ec, SY ae et hin | 10.36 32 (mr 
First sample, third day... 2.2... esse sees eens eee ae aoe } 12.01 | 10. 36 -41 rf 
ee amatlaeaannele fhind days: ost. oe ick wince og sagas ch ateelinme fabs « | 11.61 | 9.7 -38 | 
Third sample, third DARE oer rain a ain Saat cha Sees ey Tas | 11.25 9:51 -36 
SPP IeOP CIATED. NUCE FOr MUA. 5/4 tise, eoihetoetie soot Ara tee eee ae « 11.48 | ant 9.87 - 36 TSA, 
x SS 3g: 
ayes Y Juices from exhausted chips: ) ; “Wen 
ee eetitsL. sample, first day..:......:<....:- Sir inl oie oat oe etc ines hie siden es Ngee ods oes oe 
? PeeeramcnamH les frst Gaye 32's Cs Losi sie Saas cele os tia ain oa Fle Be Oe ih 36g eet ce 
_ Third fire ene e, first “ PENS SERN ie age MALS ao ee peel Red wee MRE eae see } oi Wal. Meee = aoe 
a ae APES STR Ek ie ae ala a ae ole BA eee | BS TR hs eae ee 
4 :  Sacnad sen HERERO OMS yee wc 8 a6 Baia Feds gE 2c Seas a Dat den | Seas |S lei fea 
‘ty » Third sample, second ey Bee ak SORE iG SP dee iy nce Eh oa cree ee ofc ater aS AOS Ve rae ; * 
ean SER MARES LEI GAY S.-i! 52a coz a) Soke Ss 2 aelg o ks cdpen ee eS wees ee at a 1.09 joccceesse a 
ok, BaaNeetnMiranople hind days)... feos eVect ol ehed ass once beceenda. Bey acs Cee feSO Sy Aen aes J 
Buaaon MOMBISe see, ThIcd! Cay |< <6) coo oaiee je evs oes ge Ol ee bee oe lees rs eed ae eee? 
iia’ Average exhausted chip juice for run ..... gga. aE eat cd ve fice 2d) LO heen eee ae 
Semi-sirup for sks une rete fe peed te te REM Deo ep itd cer wlan Settee Gers 37.37 33.10 ce. 
NGS SS yePeP SMES SE Sih et ES aR Oe ee pce ae ee a See Sj ae 1 4 GUE | eke ek ere 
_ First sugar from ee PRICE re. os he SA RASEE Ss Wyn TAI ae ce Oe EASE ORE oe DE AG eek Ree = 
0 GED ISLETGUNS VESUER Tey CRW} 1 ee OO ei ee OS Ae a a | 6.22 51.80 7.76 5 
PS TE Sg PTOI he ES gt Se ee ee a ea | 40.00 35.10 1.19 v 
ma PSS EAC HEU Sid eitrkt Stas NIE Ee Ge ee aa eg ee eee ee. BOG See 228d ; 
iSinesity (Ete ce 28 ee 8 a eee gee) eee OB WN Se ees ‘ 
eee NM OMCREN BOO GHREGDNOG SETIRE. 200.0). <a o3 om eks condoms cares bees dovccdchent. | 79.00 id 1 Peete 
a4 Average extraction..<...............05.. RPS Sreoe ee PRE a I? ee SMe ads te emietec Hohe it Betas noe 
pr POUNCE te RERAIIAR LOT. - we (0o6 Ss 14) wb el aca etapa due seston oe acees ESE Se 165.50 |.....0... 
-___ Per cent. sugar extracted obtained in firsts -........6 2.0.6. s eee eee eee Oe 66.20 |. - >. ..- / 
ey | 
am Second SOLES (UBT EL hy 1 BRIS Ay ae ae en Ee oO gD ASE RC PIE SRI oe SoD RY 
Third sugar per ton ema lh ee. CAT ee ead. 4 ‘ =» ae M1850, "ies 
. ~ Cane aOR ee eee tia shin wine 1 vn nsmre tA ab ce sitesi donk Ate sok asiage .. 200 
ES pee! Pr 
> _*On Feb; Iwas informed by letter from Governor Warmoth that. the third sugars from the " 
fourth raat ee bile and weighed, yielding 3,723 pounds, or 18.6 pounds per ton. y 


: 
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FIFTH TRIAL, 


The fifthand last run of the diffusion beter y was Speen on Jd anuary 
14 and finished on the 18th. his trial was made after the milling 
work had beencompleted. Thediffusion juices were treated ese ane 
the same way as the mill juices had been, and after passing over bone- — 
black were concentrated to sirup in aYary an quadruple effect, which — 
had been in use with the mill juices during the manufacturing season, - = 

The working of all the machinery during this final trial was admi- — 
rable, and the even march of the whole work promoted the efficiency ~ 
of the machinery and the successful manipulation of the e juice. 


Analytical data of jifth run. 


| A . 4 4 
No. Brix. | Sucrose.| Glucose. | No. Brix. | Sucrose. | Glucose.) 3) 
| | } “gt 
rest ponies: Per cent. | | Per cent.|| Diffusion juices—Con- bo 
psa). Ramee hare 16. 87 14. 237} .74 || tinued. Per eent.; Per cent. ~ \ 
400 Sa een omaert Im | 16.39 13.45 | “87 rT Ree ORE 8 98 | 9.88 8.12 aot 
HG gs Cesc acts 16.39 3.79 PRO| [2 dbs secenete ae 10.87 9.00 23> 
AOS ub eae or et 17.09 14.73 . 68 |) AGO 22s Fp Ee eee 9:89 nacieeeeeee 45 “ 
0S ei da ol oa 16.86 211 “95 ABE SS cc) ee ee 10.67 8.41 Gee 
HB LACE See ORS OE 17.16 14.73 64 |) Zee ee est, EAE, f | 10.47 8.01 | BYE 3 
Ae Bee Se «Posies 16.93 | 14.06" 70 || dS). oS eae 10.17 8.02 | 48 
BM ee ae 17.00} 14.50 GCN.) arb eo 10. 15 7.86 | 348) as 
Bis has eal 16.7 3.93 | 73 | LOS ORE RS 10.3 7.92 | 347 
Be bes ae AS 16.7 14. 11 “4 | 10554) ee 10.59 8.26 | esc ae 
ORT SEA ue 8!) PLO > AMY 61 491-2 Sec eeee 9.69 7.53 | 61 ‘ 
ADO hseee. ee | 16.73 14. 19 159 —— 
Vy Rae a Tae Phar Paglges bl 14.55 | 61 Maximum’..... ae | 9.28 Bis 
AAD. seas ite a. 5.0 oe 16.17 13.48 | Bi. Pini eaeeeslee aoe 7.538 .34 
TOE LOIN 8 | 16.17] 18.48 “76 Mean... 21. eee 8.41 4 147 08 
Lae ame Ei ! 46.60 | — 18,99 | 63 — we 
MAG) Steer Ok0. cont a 16.63} 14.3 65 || Exhausted chips ~ | 
eS aa a 16.77 |- 14.98 63 | BOG con. he eg tah me Be fick se wae 
Bane, epee Snes, 16.23 13, 29 77 || df 5 2c Dei el noe ee 21. ee 
HAG ee he ee 16.03 3.79 76 | dG? ook ee ee BO [Estee 
AGREE aN sh ttare as 16. 07 3.35 55 | AOI sc ese eee mae eRe aeons ats 270 eae cl / 
fe by A ee ee 16. 84 14. 34 4 BAS (5 costa cr Mo ee eles eee Aye eRe, 2; 
MABE Hasse kee 16.37 13.54 32 | Oe RSE ss Petes "ee “41s: eee 
a Me a 16.51 14.17 70 Lib. Lae eee (Sauae Ss 1B3.| 4h eee I 
ARMs aa iat a ieee 16. 94 14.35 65 LED) 0A eS Ue re een eS So (423) 2 eee ore 
HAN OS cote pee ae 1657 14. 52 63. || AOn EN eee eta | 2aba* Selly 42100. een 
22S SS SS SSS SS | co IE aR ros! Pica) DO"). Soe ee ¢ 
Maximum.....:}5....... 14.73 .89 |} mT et eel: eg liebe wens 42) | ae 
Minimtm... 2. |ee nes. 12.11 359 A39)\. J ab Sans eee 550) Stee 
MBA A: wae oe fo ee ee 13.98 .70 BAD Oe coe Te bevel ems Ones ees 504)... ee 
LS=S=_ = 4 WATE) Pt Ore 2 ere ae iors 42 ee 
Diffusion juices AUS 27 hag Ooi ORE ees S46 eee ; 
eae od See | 11.37] 19.28 60 ABT sf ceo | eae ee im ee oe 
Be ieee et 10. 67 8. 66 Orel | aaa oe Beane Sat eB aie, ee 5" | 2 eae 
TG Re yates 10. 61 8.92 | PHO Yh) ABB cl Bee eee eam Rial ee epee 
TT ea ae nae 10.38 8.53 | ATMS” Tab esc ce nem row acuany Lk o 
ira cba AE 11,01| 9.10 | BPM | Renae i Mo mea eaten 5 He aE Mak 304. 
TE ae aaa 10.91 | 8.60) PAS A ged We ak ee eae Ras at 23 | ones , 
Bie eee! 10.71 8.76 | DT bane ye oo tal te get | eas ‘ 
Pee eis 10.65 | | 8.77 140 || Sg emererey: FL ESn wast 34; tae * 
A Met ONS Sot | 10.57 8.51 .44 1B}: A ie fe Wega GO) Pe ho ecen 
Be ee 10.52 8.90 AB Wen. Agee Seat Salar a ates as 48 tg ee 
ARO Nese secs 10. 65 9.05 .82 | == = 
MBB ce ties heels. 10. 27 8.46 3d || MaximuniGetealsen cas 69 PS ek setae 
ME ee | 40.73 | 3. 94 | 145 || Minimum ...... Sees (31.12 eae 
AAA Na tin ingen = s/s (o/e)0' 10. 88 | 8.99 | 2 MLE eoAS obs belbivas Abe 4a ee ae 
MEG RE he me 49.50| 7.68 | 34 | | | a 
1 i é 
The molasses from the first sugars being very rich, the method of. 
reboiling to grain was employed. To this end the molasses of the 
first strike, having been reduced to 55 to 60 per cent. of total solids, 
was boiled on a nucleus of first sugar left in the pan from the second 
strike. Inthis way all the molasses was boiled to grain with most 
gratifying results except that from the last strike of the first sugars. » 
The attempt to boil this to grain did not succeed in giving a masse 
cuite which could be dried with ease. The molasses - running from 
ry ws Ts 
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~ the machines was ‘so thick that it clogged them up. . Seven large 
‘sugar wagons were filled with this material and set in the hot room. 


The sugars made were equal in every respect to those obtained by 
milling in similar instances. Without counting the second sugar 
above named, the grained sugar per ton amounted to 181.5 pounds. 
The grained sugars in wagons will yield not less than 7,500 pounds, 
or 18 pounds per ton.* 

The third sugars are estimated by Mr. Barthelemy at not less than 
16 pounds per ton. 

The total yield per ton of the fifth run will reach, therefore, 215.5. . 
The number of tons of cane used was 417. 


Summary of results. 


. ~ 
| | 
| | Sugar 
: — Mean Mean | grained 
Wumber of run. | Cane. | sucrose | glucose in pauper 


sugar. 
| 


| 

/ in juice. in juice. ton. First 
| 

| 


| Tons. | Per cent., Per cent. Pounds. 


PEE eI PE A Ss oa re aa ticcelt Gule cele eee ee wees | 80.3 12. 26 .99 146.1 
an A SR RS Seen hn ee Pe ne Ree | 90.0 12. 61 | .88 128.0 
SNR PRAT rs eee ES ost oe ke at Net cassia botdion ae | 110.0 11.53 ak 143.0 
th ARAL SRS Ze Se Se a ne a ee Ree } 200.0 14. 60 | .49 165.5 
ER Ee RE one res tee a 417.0 


1086 | 181.5 
| L 


Wagon sugar per { 
ton. 


| Total 

Latha sugars 

; Second hearse. per ton. 
sugar. |; S 3 


| timated). 


| 
: | Pounds.| Pounds.' Pounds. | 


40.1 15 201.2 | 

43.0 | \ 18 189.0 | 
*30.0 12 185.0 

45.9 18 | 229.4 
#18.0 | 


16 | #215.5 | 


*Istimated. 
+Actual weight, 16.3 pounds per ton, and 213.8 pounds total sugars per ton. The third sugars from 


- this run were mixed with molasses from the mill products, and no separate return of it will be made. 


COMPARATIVE YIELDS BY MILLING AND DIFFUSION. 


The yield in first or grained sugars affords the best comparison of 
the two systems of manufacture. Judged by this standard the dif- 
fusion process had givena yield of sugar fully 30 pounds per ton 
greater than was afforded by milling. For further data on this point 
see the report of Governor Warmoth farther on. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DIFFUSION JUICE. 


The juice of diffusion differs from the mill juice chiefly in its con- 
tent of water. In addition to this, also, must be noted a slight in- 
crease in the ratio of glucose to sucrose. This is due doubtless to a 
slight inversion of the sucrose during the process of diffusion. From 
a commercial point of view the loss is insignificant. Further, it may 
be said that there appeared to be in the diffusion juice treated in the | 


* The actual yield reported to me February 23, by Governor Warmoth, was 6,805 


_ pounds, or 16.8 pounds per ton. 
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_ but it was found impracticable. The first rolls would not take them — 


_ however, appears to be the most rational method of disposing of them... 
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DISPOSITION OF CHIPS. 


An attempt was made to pass the chips through the five-roll mill, ~ : 
aan, 
easily, and the second set of rolls had to be opened somewhat to — 
secure the proper feed. The bagasse issuing from the-mill contained 
still 65 per cent. water and made a poor fuel. Re 

It would probably not be a difficult problem to so adjust the mill as oe 
to secure a proper drying of the chips. To return the chips tothe soil, 


It is true that if spread too thickly on the soil the chips'‘may prove ~ 
highly injurious, but if distributed in a thin layer, covermmg almost” | 


-if not quite the original acreage of the cane furnishing them, they 


-* 


would certainly prove advantageous. The chips would not only —~ 
furnish organic matter to the soil, and thus increase its porosity, but 
they also contain still a considerable part of nitrogenous matter,-—_ 
which would afford a valuable plant food. Even the richest land ar 


‘should be treated fairly, and the cane-field should receive as nearly ~~ 


as possible as much asit gives. The additional cost of replacing the 
chips on the field is a matter which should receive attention here, but —_ 


the benefit will apparently be greater than the expense. During the ~ 


manufacturing season the chips can be deposited in large beds, which 
subsequently can be transferred to the field. If time for the partial 


-decay of the chips should be desired, the accumulation of one season “af 


need not be moved until the following year. 


DISPOSITION OF SCUMS AND SEDIMENTS. 


The scums and sediments were successfully treated by the process 
of carbonatation. The expense of a lime-kiln is not necessary for this 
work. It was satisfactorily done by drawing the carbonic dioxide 


_ gas directly from the stack of the boilers. As high as 11 percent. — 


of CO, was found in the gases from this source. 2 Gate 

The scums, etc., treated with 2 to 3 per cent. of lime, are subjected 
to the action of the gas until the lime is precipitated. Theythencan — 
be easily and rapidly filtered. Me 

By means of a cheap and convenient monte jus the scums and sed-_ 
iments were also returned to the battery. The method of operating — 
was as follows: 

The scums and sediments from the clarifiers were collected ina 
tank furnished with a steam coil to keep them at the boiling temper- 
ature. This tank was connected with a monte jus of 50 liters capac- 
ity. This apparatus was connected with the compressed-air service 
used in operating the battery. It was so arranged that the master’ _ 
of diffusion, or his assistant, could operate it directly from the cen- 
tral column of the battery. 

After each cell was filled with chips, 50 liters of the scums were ~ 
run into the monte jus from the storage tank, and, by means of com- 
pressed air, poured into the full cell. The process.of diffusion was” _ 
then continued in the usual way. The quantity of liquiddrawnfrom 
each cell was increased hy the amount of scumsadded. Forinstance, 
if 900 liters were the amount regularly drawn, 950 would be taken” | 
from a cell to which the scums had been added, as above indicated. 9 
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.* this method. 
_. This procedure was also used during the progress of the work con- 
- ducted by the Department at Fort Scott during the season of 1887, I 
have been told that a patent has been applied for to cover this pro- - 
cess, and have therefore placed on record the experiments made at 


‘Lawrence for the public benefit. 


No detertoration of the diffusion juice could be detected in using | 


3 =-€ 


“ THE USE OF LIGNITE. 


_In order to get lignite of the best possible variety and in the best 
form for use, a few tons of the ground article were purchased from 
the inventor of the process of filtering with brown coal, Mr. Fritz 
* °Kleeman, of Schénigen, Germany. 
! IT havealready alluded to the successful use of lignite in conjunction 
_ with lime and carbonic acid. 
| This experiment, however, did not show that any beneficial effects 
| were produced by the introduction of the lignite. 


tty Afterwards experiments were made by Mr. Kleeman himself, using 
. lignite alone. r. Kleeman said the arrangement of the clarifying 


_ tanks was not suitable to the process. The filter cloths were soon - 
. clogged and the attempt at filtration had to be abandoned. 
Later in the season I received a letter from Mr. W. J. Thompson, 
of Calumet Plantation, in which he said that he would make a triai 
of the process under more favorable conditions than obtained at Mag- 
nolia, and requesting me to send him enough of the Kleeman lignite 
for that purpose. This I gladly did. Mr. Thompson made a run of 
nineteen clarifiers with lignite, but found so many difficulties attend- 
ing the work that its further progress was abandoned.* On the other 
hand, Professor Stubbs, at Kenner, working with a small press, 
. secured results that were highly satisfactory. 
The results of the work with lignite show— 
(1) That on a large scale the filtration takes place with great diffi- 
culty, unless a very great quantity of the lignite be used and the 
_ Juice be neutral or slightly alkaline. * 
3 (2) That with a slight excess of lime, precipitated with carbonic 
acid, lignite can be successfully used to increase the filtering surface. 
(3) The decolorizing power of lignite varies with the nature of the 
sample. In some cases this property is present in a high degree ; in 
others, entirely absent. . 
4) The successful working of the process on a small scale would 
indicate that it might be worked commercially. 
(5) In juices as pure as those of sugar-canes, filtration through 
lignite, even if easily done, does not seem to be necessary. 
I had expected to have Mr. Thompson’s complete report on the 
experiments with lignite before this time, but it has not yet been re- 
ceived. + 


COMPARATIVE YIELD FROM MILL AND DIFFUSION BATTBRY. 


The comparative yield from the cane-mill and the diffusion bat- 
tery is given by Governor Warmoth in a paper read before the 
Planters’ Association at the February meeting, viz: 


*See Report of Mr. Thompson, post. 
+ Mr. Thompson’s report was received March 5, 


: 
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The molasses was put into the cisterns with the other, and we can not give any 
estimate of the thirds. Our mill gave us 145 pounds first and second sugars from 
= . this cane. ; : atten 

The next test was from some green cane, grown on new land, yi iding 28 tons 


of cane per acre, considerably blown down and sprouted in a small degree. This — {a 
had much less sugar in it than the first cane. Yet we got 128 pounds of first sugar A 
and 43 pounds second sugar per ton from it. t 


Our mill gave us 140 pounds of first and second sugar per ton from this cane. 

The next run gave us 165.5 pounds firsts, 45.9 of seconds ; total, 211.4 pounds, 
with thirds in the wagons, which we estimate wil give us 15 pounds more, a total 
of 226.4 pounds. AN 

The next.run was on 450 tons of cane, beginning on the 13th of January, ending 
on the 18th. This cane was rich and fine. It had been killed on the 26th of De- =~ 
cember, was not windrowed, but was in fine condition. rom this cane diffusion 
gaveus 181 pounds of first sugar and grained seconds, with enough left im the 
wagons to bring it up to 223 pounds. From this cane, we got 193 pounds of first ‘ 

. and second sugar by our mill.* 

All of this shows about the same difference between diffusion and our mill-work 
of about 85 pounds of sugar per ton of cane. Ido not mean to be invidious when 
I say that 1 think we got a little better extraction by our mill than any of our 
neighbors. My friend, Mr. Dan Thompson, got more sugar to the ton of cane in 
1886 than we did, but this result was obtained not so much by his extraction as by 
the skillful work in the balance of his house, in which I firmly believe the equal 
does not exist in Louisiana. 

It is safe to say that the average yield per ton of cane in the State is not over 110 
pounds. I believe diffusion will bring the average up to within the neighborhood 
of 200 pounds, a gain of certainly 75 pounds, and perhaps 90 pounds, per ton of cane. y 
ry My nearest neighbor, Mr. Bradish Johnson, obtained the past season 136 
pounds of sugar per ton of cane. Weare within 3 miles of each other ; our land is 
much the same; our cultivation is substantially the same. Ji is fair to assume his y 
cane was as rich as mine, yet we had about 175 pounds of all sugar per ton, a dif- . 
ference of 83 pounds of sugar per ton on our mill-work, and about 71 pounds differ- 
ence on the diffusion work. Take his estate for illustration : he 

His 10,000 tons of cane gave him 1,590,000 pounds of sugar. Had he worked his 
crop by diffusion he would certainly have had 70 pounds more sugar to the ton of 
cane. This would have increased his yield 700,000 pounds of sugar, which, at 54 
cents per pound, would have given him $38,500 more for his crop than he received. 

Take my own crop of 13,300 tons of cane. Had I worked it by diffusion I would 
have had 35 pounds more sugar per ton. This would have given me 465,000 pounds 
more sugar than I obtained, an aggregate of 2,865,000 pounds of sugar from about 
600 acres, or 4,750 pounds per acre.. The cash increase of my crop would have 
been, at 54 cents per pound, $25,592.50, a difference to Mr. Johnson of $3.85 per 
ton of cane, and to me, on my crop, of $1.82} per ton of cane. 
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QUANTITY OF JUICE DRAWN FROM EACH CELL. 


The cane used for diffusion was weighed and delivered, chiefly on 
cars, to the cutter. The trash which becomes detached in handling 
the cane was collected in carts and weighed, and its weight deducted 
from the total. No account was taken of the trash which entered 
the cutter. 

it was found that the average weight of chips in each cell, when 
filled in the ordinary manner, was 1,757 pounds. One cell filled with 
extra care was weighed, and the weight found to be 1,860 pounds. 

. It was thus seen that by careful packing it was easy to get 100 pounds 
extra weight of chips into each cell. 

The quantity of juice drawn from each cell varied from 900 to 1,000 
liters, or from 2,059 to 2,288 pounds. 

The mean quantity of juice drawn for the first four runs was nearly 
2,170 pounds. Assuming that in each 100 pounds of chips there is 


*In respect of the last run, the analytical data show that the cane worked by the 
mill during its last run, from which 193 pounds per ton were made, was richer 
in sucrose by nearly 1 per cent. than that worked ait the last diffusion run, \ 
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90 per cent. of juice, we have in 1,757 pounds of chips 1,581.3 pounds 
of normal juice. 

The quantity of diffusion juice from this was 2,170 pounds. The 
increase over normal juice is therefore 589 pounds, or 37.2 per cent. 
In the last run a much greater dilution was secured. In order to - 

et a slow current of the juice through the calorisators the master of 

iffusion was instructed to begin filling the cell with juice when it 
was about half full of chips. At the end of the run it was found 
that the introduction of liquid had caused a floating of the chips, 
and that the weight of chips in each cell .had been greatly dimin- 
ished. Thusa higher dilution of the diffusion juice was secured than 
was intended. The very perfect exhaustion of the chips during the 
last run was partially secured by this means. 

The mean weight of chips in each cell during the last run was 1,500 
pounds; the weight of normal juice 1,350 pounds, giving an increase 
of 60 per cent. 'Thisdilution is greater than is necessary for diffusion 
work. With a battery of sixteen cells I think the dilution could be. 
easily reduced to 30 per cent. and the extraction be satisfactory. 


COAL CONSUMED. 


The quantity of coal consumed depends, first, on the efficiency of 
the boilers and evaporators employed; second, on the quality of the © 
coal, and, third, on the dilution of the juice. 

_ In beet-sugar factories the method of computation is generally based 
on the dilution arising from drawing 180 pounds of diffusion juice 


from each 100 pounds of beet cuttings. In respect of evaporation | 


what is found to be true of beet juices will also apply to cane juices 
of the same density. 

From the arrangement of the machinery at Magnolia it was found 
impossible to measure the quantity of coal consumed by the diffusion 
work. In the last run, when the milling work was over, the centrifu- 
gals were run drying seconds and the vacuum pan boiling thirds dur- 
ing the process of the work. 

Tn addition to this, a part of the steam used was furnished by the 
bagasse boilers, using wood and coal as a fuel—not an economical 
method of making steam. 

_ As nearly as could be estimated, the quantity of coal required to 
make a pound of sugar was 2 pounds. The actual quantity of coal 
which would be required with the best boilers and evaporators may 
be found by consulting Dr. Karl Stantmer’s latest edition of ‘‘ Text- 
book of Sugar Making,” pages 873 et seq. 

When 180 pounds juice are taken for each 100 pounds bects the con- 
sumption of coal to reduce the juice to a sirup of 60 per cent. total 
solids is as follows: ) 


Pounds. 
PURPA PERE EaPICU BAIN GAAS rd, ooh Vets dic Ga ctele os Ed aya ees ele TNS ole oh «ieee wae 13.50 
rmmnemin ee rarseip Lig cle LOA! oe AEG nh othr chin des se saiehe Meise tee nena 9.10 
Np eretne MONEE POOL PAINS 3545/22 led otiase oe a aps 0 we as vinield ese le Ol eee es 6.76 


To reduce the sirup to masse cwite requires 4.44 pounds. 
We find, therefore, the following quantities of coal necessary for 
each 100 pounds raw material giving 180 pounds of juice: 


Pounds. 
PANNE EARL CD Tg UNAS MLNGLIS ohio et day Kv a; coe hoc vols cas eie tel vin Paintin ilies fais Svei Seeare or aieds uals. Be Sielaue ashe 17.94 
ENG vs sh, GOL TUS, 122 DIE aN Re ai: 2a eR SP ee OS ELE 13.54 
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H, now, we take the ordinary dilution for sugar-cane, the following 
numbers are found: 


In cian 180 Sands: of diffusion sede from 100 eau out. , 


tings to 60 per cent. sirup, 156 pounds of water are evaporated. In- 


evaporating 125 pounds of diffusion juice to same density , only. 101. ets 
pounds of water are driven off. To evaporate 156 poun s of water i 


13.26, 9.10, and 6.76 pounds of coal are used for double, triple, and 


quadruple effects, respectively. For the same weight of cane anne ifs | 


giving 125 pounds of diffusion juice, the quantities ‘of coal consumed — 
would be 8.58, 5.89, and 4.44 pounds, respectively. To reduce this to ~ 


masse curte would require the same consumption as before, viz, 4.44 i 


pounds. One hundred pounds of cane chips will yield by diffusion — 


an average of 10 pounds of sugar for the w él State of Louisiana, way 


The coal consumed in evaporation, therefore, would be: 


Pounds 
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he above computation includes the exhaust steam from the/ypumps, 


centrifugal engine, etc. The quantity of steam required to run the © 


battery must be added to the above. It certainly would not amount 
to more than 2 pounds per 100 of cane used. 


With the best apparatus most economically arranged the total con- 


sumption of coal per 100 pounds of cane would be: 


‘ Pounds 
Hora double. crete oc. Tass Ss ek ee eee os a She ee AOS 
PMEFANGrIplo GHECG co. f 8s 5c s shee be cnn old oo Seo ee eee 12.33 — 
Hor a quanruple,etlect....! os i.c so. winless soe es ges os Geis cere aa se 10.88 


Reduced to 1,000 pounds of sugar from cane yielding an average 


of 10 per cent. of all sugars, the figures become: 


For 1,000 pounds sugar— Pounds. | 
Wath double een ete. Oe ha tenes oe on hes oo ECR a eee 1,502 *> 
Withstriple effect) 2 0 Po55. opt osc on bd RS ere Ree ee 1, 238 
With quadruple effect........... NG Tibiels ctéte beet lovs tude e,Sheey ale oisee Siecle 1, 088 


In all these calculations the coal is assumed to be of fair average 
quality, and to be able to convert 6 pounds of water into steam at | 
usual boiler pressure for each 1 pound of coal. In general, then, it 
may be said the quantity of coal required to make t ,000 pounds. of 
sugar by diffusion varies from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, according to 
the system of evaporation employed. 

Diffusion can only be made an economical success when the best 
machinery and the niost economical methods are employed, The 
great objection which has been urged against it, viz, the increased 


‘consumption of fuel required, is entirely removed when the process — 
is carried on under the economical conditions which have been oe 


tioned. 

To attempt to introduce diffusion with old and worn-out apparatus, 
defective boilers, and open pans would simply be disastrous. It can 
only succeed when the highest mechanical skill, associated with the 
best scientific control, directs all the operations of the sugar-house. 

In the one experiment where actual weighings have been completed _ 
of the whole product, viz, the fourth run, the quantity of sugar made _ 
per ton is: 


Pounds 

SEDATE BGs ieee ose ee oe a eal, seals ESRD eee ate AG © Ve ie a eR en 165.5 
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I donot think, therefore, that itis extravagant to believe that with 


_. the best culture and most economical method of manufacture the 


é 


yield per ton of cane in Louisiana may be brought up to 200 pounds. 
The introduction of diffusion means shsioat a complete rehabilitation 
of the average sugar-house. It would be unreasonable to expect that 
planters will have the money and the desire to undertake such a 
radical change, or at least to make it rapidly. 

But it seems to me that the gradual introduction of diffusion, with 
its concomitant machinery, will work a great change in the sugar 
industry of the South, bringing success and prosperity where for 
years a hard struggle for existence has been going on. 

The final result, I sincerely hope, will bring into cultivation the ex- 
tensive areas of rich sugar lands now lying idle and increase the pro- 
duction of the State of Louisiana to 500,000 tons annually. 

I can not close this report without expressing my hearty apprecia- 


tion of the support I have received from the sugar-planters. The 


great majority of them were skeptical in respect of the process, but 
all were anxious that a thorough trial should be made. 

Particularly I desire to thank Governor Warmoth for his constant 
and enthusiastic support and for generously giving $5,000 and more 
to continue experiments when the funds appropriated for them had 
been exhausted by the expensive delays caused by the cyclone and 
imperfections in the machinery. Without this timely aid the whole 
work would have been stopped on the very threshold of success. 

The advice and encouragement of Messrs. Dymond and McCall, 
members of the advisory committee, helped me greatly during the 
most trying days of the work, when it seemed an almost hopeless 
task to wrestle further with difficulties of a purely mechanical nature. 

The active co-operation of Mr. J. B. Wilkinson, jr., was a source 
of constant assistance during the whole progress of the work, which 
is but inadequately recognized by a simple sentence of thanks. 

Of my own assistants, Messrs. Prarkielsnty and Spencer had charge 
of the erection of the building and of the apparatus, except that put 


up by the Colwell Company. 


Mr. Barthelemy took charge of the sugar-making during the var- 
ious trials, and Mr. Spencer had the general supervision of the diffu- 
sion process and particularly of the lime-kiln and carbonatation appa- 


ratus. Messrs. Crampton and Fake took charge of the chemical 


work. Mr. John Dugan was master of diffusion. Mr. R. Sieg, as 
consulting engineer, rendered.much assistance. His long experience 
and thorough knowledge of the literature of diffusion rendered his 
services particularly valuable. 

Finally, I will say that no one recognizes more fully than myself 
the many imperfections noticed during the progress of the experi- 
ments in the machinery and methods employed. I have endeavored 
not to conceal these, believing that in pointing them out a service is 
rendered the public only less valuable than that secured by complete 
success. 

The success of the work at all three stations has been most grati- 
fying, and the diffusion process for the manufacture of sugar has 
been advanced beyond the experimental stage by the labors of this 
Department, beginning in 1883, and it is now offered to the sugar- 
growers of the country with the confident assurance that it is the 
best, most simple, and most economical method of extracting sugar 
both from sorghum and sugar canes. 
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BROWN COAL AND WOOD CHAR IN THE FILTRATION 
OF CANE JUICES AND SIRUPS. 


‘4 
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Report of W. J. THOMPSON. 3 

\ & 
CALUMET SuGAR-HoussE, Bayou TECHE, LA., — 7 

Wednesday, February 29, 1888. : 


DEAR Sir: Pursuant to the conditions attaching 9 tons of German 
lignite furnished him by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture for 
experimentation in cane-juice filtration at this factory, Iam instructed 
by Mr. Daniel Thompson, its proprietor, under whose exclusive 
patronage the experiments have otherwise been conducted, to make 
you the folowing report concerning the same: 

A miniature apparatus, comprising mill, steam defecators, open 
steam evaporators, subsiders, and a laboratory frame filter-press 
from Wegelin and Hiibner, center-feed, executed in bronze, of one- 
half square foot filtering area, arranged for complete displacement, 
offered reasonable facilities at all times to small work. Four Kroog 
presses of thirty frames, 220 square feet filtering surface each, so 
mounted with respect to receiving vessels, juice, and lixiviating 
pumps, safety-valves, and lke appurtenances as to have operated 
upon scums throughout the season without suggesting alteration, 
besides eliciting the eulogiums of the inventor of the so-called Brown 
coal process, served during industrial trials. All pipes were of cop- — 
per or brass, pumps of bronze, and the plates, perforated sheets, 
frames, and other iron parts of the apparatus in contact with juice 
all thoroughly painted, as insurance against discoloration of prod- 
ucts. A well-arranged chemical laboratory, unusually wellequipped ~— 
for investigations connected with sugar, was also provided. : 

Mr. B. Remmers, an English expert in mechanical filtration and 
sugar refining, well known to readers of the Sugar Cane Magazine, 
_ assumed technical control of the experiments, assisted by Mr. R. A. 

Willams, chemist from the Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station, 
Mr. J. P. Baldwin, a local adept in defecation, and two long-time 
employés of the factory. 

A preliminary study was made of cake formation. For this pur- 
pose Spanish whiting, variously colored, as with aniline dyes and 
alizarine, kept mechanically suspended in water by vigorous agita- 
tion, was pumped into the chambers, the cakes being finished off at . 
high pressures to insure extreme solidity, which, after removal, were 
cut into sections, longitudinal and transverse. It was found that, 
with constant or very gradually increased pressures maintained 
within the chambers, and a liquid kept under unaltered conditions, 
the cakes formed by extremely uniform accretions, beginning with 
a thin and even coating of the entire filtering area, over which the 
various colors used deposited one upon the other, as fed in succes- 
sion to the press, in likewise thin onal equable layers, until the cham- 
bers were quite filled and filtration ceased. With oscillatory press- 
ures and with substances of widely differing specific gravities, such 
as whiting, brown coal, red lead, wood char, and ultramarine, one 
following upon the other, the various laminz proved most irregular 
in their deposition upon the filter-bed, being comparatively of excess- 
ive thickness in parts while running out altogether in others, the 
plane of contact being besides often obliterated or scarcely defined, 
because of partial intermingling between the different substances 
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employed. The same effects, also, found their cause in the use of 


4 


first in high followed by low percents of the matrix. 
There can be little doubt that for the best results in general filter- - 
press work, this indicates, as afterwards substantiated, for sugar 
iquors by the use of hydrostatic columns on the one hand and inter- 
mittency secured through means of a by-pass valve on the other, the 
first importance of constant pressures, freed especially from the 


/ 


any given substance fed alternately in fine and coarse division, or at 


vibratory pulsations of ordinary pumps, and a hquid so agitated 


while awaiting the process as to carry to the press, at all stages of 
this, a reasonably uniform percentage of whatever matrix is em- 
ployed, the laws of hydraulics; as illustrated in silt-bearing streams, 
oko again exhibiting themselves in complete application. 

Satisfied that the mechanical arrangement of the large apparatus 


was appropriate to the intervention of a matrix and that the small 


answered to all the essential conditions of the large, systematic work 
with brown coal, under what is known as the Kleemann process, 
Five long tons of this article had been im- 


began on November. 29. 


ported by Mr. Daniel Thompson, through the Sangerhausen Ma- 
schinenfabrik, Germany, which, however, was so superlatively unfit 
for its destined duty, by reason of uneven and inadequate pulveriza- 
tion, as to have required previous and, of course, laborious hand- 
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sifting. 


It was first sought to learn what relat 


ion varying quantities of 


this article bore to speed in the filtration of defecated but unskimmed 


juices, 


With this intent different percentages, based upon the esti- 


mated weight of the contained sucrose, as the most convenient, al- 

though not assuredly the most rational standard of reference, were 
Ss y: > 

employed with the results which follow: 
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Lignite, 
per’cent. 
on con- 
tained su- 
crose. 
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| 
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Juice filtered per oper- 


ation ; 
Kroog press. 


proximate gallons.) | 


30-frame 


(Ap- 


operation 
imate hours.) 


| Average time of one | 
(Approx-} 


| Lixiviating 
Maxima. | Minima. | Filtering. and 
| empiying. ! 
2,800 2,900 8 3 
2,000 | 2,100 6 3 
1,500 1,600 | 4.5 255 
1,200 | 1,300 3 2 
950 1,050 1.5 1.5 
700 | 800 <td | 1 
| 


| 


| 


Average 
juice per 
press, per 24 
bours. (Ap- 
proximate 


gallons.) | 


10,275 


Average 
juice per 
square foot; 
filtering 
area per 24 
hours. (Ap- 
proximate 
gallons.) 


‘\ 


The average juice per press and per square foot of filtering surface, 
‘per twenty-four hours, stand calculated on the basis of a sixty-day con- 
Here, taking the average weight of the juice at 8.85 


tinuous run. 


pecs per 
i 


ga 


Hon and-its sucrose at 134 per cent., for percents of 


enite upon sucrose contained may be substituted percents of the 


of the latter, as exhibited in the annexed scheme: 


Lignite, per cent. on weight of | 
| 


Lignite, per cent. on weight of | 


juice 


Lignite in pounds per 100 gallons | 


of juice 


45 
4 6 
55 | 35.4 58.1 


70.8 


same on the weight of juice or pounds of the former per 100 gallons 
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NER OF AGRICULTURE. — i 
_ The juices treated during the interval of this work remained, so far ' 
as could be ascertained, essentially uniform as respected adaptability 

to filtration, as, indeed, they have done up to present writing, being — 

referred in this regard occasionally to an arbitrarily selected standard: ie 
, by careful weighings of defecated juice, brown coal, and products ~ 
operated upon in observed times on tarred-paper filters. The analyses 

of raw juices for, those dates which cover this series of determina- .— 
tions, as made in the course of diurnal routine work, are presented —. 
below. in 
While they may serve for general comparison with the like as ob- 
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4 
served in other portions of our tropical cane belt, no relation has yet 
been noted to exist between the amounts of sucrose, reducing sugars, 
or other known constituents of the juice, and the difficulties exhibited 
by this in filtration. In the latter regard it is not possible to say if -' ~ 


that which has here been experimented upon fairly represents Louis- 


iana’s average. It would seem, indeed, to be otherwise, since,inthe 
treatment, of scums, great difficulty is renee to have been expe- 
rienced in almost if not every other local factory possessing filter- 


¥ 


_ presses, while at this no other process of manufacture was through- © — 


out so satisfactorily performed. oe 
y 7 hi 
aH 9 a.m. 3 p.m. 9 p.m. Moye 
: Sage aa 4 
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3 115.27 | 12.3 |) 1.52 | 80.55) 14.07) 11.2 ) 1.47 | 79.60 | 18:78") 9.7%.) 1256)) 705389 
5 | 14.09 | 10.4 | 1.62 | 73.81 | 14.69 | 10.7 | 1.50 | 72.83 | 14.91 | 11.5 | 1.36 | 77. 12 | 
6 | 14.18 | 10.1 | 1.50 | 71.22 | 14.03 | 11.0 | 1.43 | 78.40.| 14.23 | 11.2 | 1.36 | 78.20 | 
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Plant cane, 27.5 tons (circa) per acre, blown prostrate September 16. 

From these trials the resulting extremes, in round numbers, have € 
alone been given. Variationsin temperatures and in pressures, both | 
with juice and displacement water; in density and completeness of 
defecation with the former; in perfection of cake and lixiviation 
sought, as in other similar qaniabled some premeditated, others at — 
times uncontrollable, render, as will be understood by a trained ex- 
perimentalist like yourself, absolutely definite and thoroughly iron- 
clad figures quite out of the question. Theaverage amounts of juice 
put through given filtering areas in fixed times have, however, in fact, ‘i 
most nearly corresponded with those presented as minima. 
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In general, it may be safely said, the most satisfactory filtrations 
were uniformly of juices slightly acid only, 180° EF. (circa), under 
pressures which, initially low, were most gradually increased until, 


at finishing off, 60 pounds per square inch had been attained. Neither 


reasonable increase of pressure nor higher temperatures than these 


availed perceptibly. Boiling after the addition of the lignite pro- 
- duced no good result later in filtration, when intimate admixture of 


matrix and liquid had been maintained. Of displacement, or the 


depletion in sugar of the cake, more will be said hereafter. 


Utterly at variance as the coal percentages and time volumes indi- 
cated are with promises which had preceded the process to this country, 
they proved as persistent as they are disappointing. From 30 to 45 
per cent. on-the estimated crystallizable product present were shown 
over and over again to be the smallest of coal consistent with reason- 
able amounts of work done in given times, with given filtering areas, 


_ whether by the experimental or the working apparatus. Upon this 


last from one to three consecutive defecators, of exceeding 1,300 gal- 
lons each, were repeatedly essayed. Separate treatment of skimmed 


liquors and their scums did no better in the aggregate. Those sub- 


stances which peculiarly interfere with filtration appear to be remoyed 
only in minimum degree with the skimmings and sediments. Were 


_. this otherwise, separation and recovery of juice from the latter by 


filter pressing, as now practiced, would scarcely be feasible. It was 


_ the same whether witha lime, a sulphurous acid and lime, a lime and 


phosphoric acid, an acid sulphite of alumina, or an acid albumen 
defecation, under the Willcox patent, and with these re-agents in all 
proportions. Tannic acid extracted coloring matter from the brown 
coal, as did phosphoric and some other chemicals, without facilitating 
filtration. The use of lignite in alkaline solution is forbid:en by its 
solubility in such. Basic lead acetate showed no better effects with 
the small press than the rest. Carbonatation alone succeeds, and 
this, as you told me, requires no lignite. Repetition, later repeated, 
with foreign lignite prepared under Mr. Kleemanun’s individual super- 
vision and furnished by your Department, as also with native coals 


_. obtained from the Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station and other 


sources, comminuted at home, aggravated the disappointment. . All 
degrees of pulverization were tried. The amounts filtered seemed 
tolerably constant for stubble and plant-cane juices and for juices 
from freshly-cut canes, and from those many weeks windrowed. 
From old-land cane they did doubtfully better than from new; those 
deteriorated as a frost effect not altogether so well, perhaps, as those 
not so injured. Withcane freed from its adhering cerosin, by sand- 
papering prior to crushing, it went no better. Butts showed no de 
cided superiority to middles and tops. 

In all cases the filtered juices, whether from skimmed liquors or 
scums, or the two treated without previous separation, whether from 
high or low percentages of brown coal, and with whatever defecating 


agent employed, were exceedingly bright and clear from the first until - 


running haa quite ceased altogether. Another disappointment, how- 
ever, awaited inquiry into the actual improvement as to purity se- 
cured. The exponent, on the average, was raised not materially to 
exceed 1 per cent. of total solids attributable to the coal, exclusive 


. even of sweet waters. A few analyses, taken at random from the lab- 


oratory records, sufficiently illustrate this. !n every case the non-fil- 


tered and filtered samples represent, as nearly as practicable, the same - 
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a 
juice. For the large presses these were taken in equal volumes at oN 
the discharge openings of defecators and presses, respectively, at in- 
tervals of three minutes, always so as to represent by pairs identical 
- defecators of juice and identical defecations, before and after filtra- — 
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Means .| 16.08/13.11.22| 81.46 


After that, due to the use of 10 or 15 per cent. of lignite on the ~ 


weight of sugar present, no commensurate effect was observed to be | 
produced in the direction of increased purity by the addition of fur- 
ther quantities. This fell off very slightly or not at all, however, as 
filtration proceeded towards its finishing point, as also more or less 
in lixiviation, depending, as seemed shown, upon a lower or higher ~ 
percentage of coal employed. Believing the application of the pro- 
cess to Louisiana juice condemned by the excessive quantities of lig- 
nite found essential to sufficiently rapid filtration and by its failure 
to realize a higher gain in purity, before reaching conclusive knowl- 
edge of these minute it should be said these have not since been ac- | 
corded that systematic inquiry which otherwise they would have . 
deserved. 
As decolorizers of saccharine liquors, either dilute or concentrated, 
certain brown coals are, on the other hand, surprisingly effective. 
-In the table annexed are given to the nearest per cent. the color re- 
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peatedly removed from defecated juices, by varying percentages of 
the article furnished by your Department, referred in each series 
to standard samples prepared from the defecated juice dealt with by 
mere passage through filter paper. This paper filtration is a neces- 
sity, since suspended matter, lighter in color than the mother liquor, 
partly by preventing the transmission of light through this last 
and partly by itself reflecting light, gives invariably, in simply sub- 
sided juices, a tint too light bya number of degrees. The percentages 
of color removed were uniformly measured by the relative length of 
columns made to give the same tint as the untreated standard when 
contained in tubes of like glass, of caliber such as to avoid a decided 
meniscus, and with light of equal intensities transmitted from below 
in lines parallel to the columns’ longitudinal axes. 


~ : 
ne 
Lignite, per Tenckge |B i 
cent. on sth o er cent, 
weight of columns, color 
i ae mm. removed. 
Unfiltered BO PEFR eee 
5 28 64 
10 26 7 
15 50 80 
20 64 84 
30 92 89 
40 100 
50 112 91 


In the foregoing the juices were treated nearly to neutrality with 
lime alone. With sulphurous and phosphoric acids, acid albumen, 
acid sulphite of alumina, or even a decidedly acid lime defecation, the 
percents removed were, of course, reduced, there being a less intense 
pe ery tint. No other lignite gave such high effects as that fur- 
nished by your Department. This will be seen from the accompany- 
ing approximations, obtained with from 22.5 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
of lignite on the weight of sucrose filtered, expressed in maxima and 
minima to the nearest 10, sulphur fumes having been used on the 
juices, the sirups not having been treated with coal prior to concen- 
tration: 


? 
| iis Per cent. color removed. 


Lignite, where obtained. 


Sirup. 


Maxima, | Minima. | Maxima. } Minima. 


fSangerhausen Machine Works, Ger- 


RAINY ete eye ante eles 2 Ch Me kee 60 40 
United States Department of Agricult- 
ure, prepared by F. Kleemann, Ger- 

ling Fee Nabe te OE ROO ABOU aaa Eee Peat a 80 60 
Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station, 

TUMME AMT ATADAIMNG nh . ohne st toes weal: 70 | 50 

J.B. friedheim, Camden, Ark ......... 60 40 


B. F. Read & Co., Mineola, Tex ......... 60 40 


_The higher effect of your article is peas attributable, in con- 
siderable measure, to a more perfect pulverization than that secured 
AG 87 18 
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in other samples, the degree of this exercising an undoubted in-— 
fluence. As was noticed in the matter of purity co-efficient, after the 
use of some 15 per cent. further amounts added were out of all pro- . 
portion to the increase in effect. The power of lignite to absorb or © 
otherwise destroy or remove is apparently confined to those contained 
substances producing particular color effects only. For these its — 
affinity is certainly very great, animal char or bone-black, in the 
lower percentages, being found altogether out of comparison with it 
in. this regard. These colors suppressed, however, by a relatively 
small quantity of the lignite, additional quantities produce but little 
useful effect, the remaining coloring matters being those for which 
it possesses little or no affinity. This hypothesis explains the fact 
that, having used so much as 30 to 45 per cent. to secure rapidity of 
filtration, the cake from one operation was found to haye lost none 
of its decolorizing power upon a second application, though it no 
longer filtered with the same efficiency. Its influence upon the ex- , 
ponent, also, seemed to have diminished little by like previous use 
upon juice, although considerably more so after the filtration of dense 
sirups not first treated as juice, a fact possibly finding its explana- 
tion on the same lines. Except for the Texas sample, all the coals 
“éxamined gave up a slight amount of greenish coloring matter, 
whether boiled in distilled water, juice, or sirup, all showing like- 
wise an acid réaction, your‘own being most pronounced in the latter 
particular. 

A hard and apparently very dry cake was obtained with whatever 
variety of lignite, if employed in amounts above 15 per cent. of the 
contained sugar, provided only ample time was accorded its forma- 
tion. It was, however, in all instances of high percents, exceed- 
ingly porous as compared with scum cake finished off at correspond- 
ing pressures, welghing per press always in close proximity to the 
ascertained average of 670 pounds at a final pressure of 60 pounds, 
of which, after lixiviation at 40 pounds pressure, 49 per cent., a little 
more or less, was moisture. 

Since with a juice polarizing 13 per cent. sucrose some 46 pounds 
of the latter would be otherwise lost from each pressing, equal to 
neirly 3 per cent. of the entire amount treated, supposing 1,300 gal- 
lons of juice to be put through, with 30 per cent. of the brown coal, 
at each operation, the importance of lixiviation can scarcely be over- 
stated. No press except arranged for this supplementary process in 
its most complete attainment would, of course, be admissible. Thais 
work is too uniformly accomplished by steam, by reason of channels 
at- once cut on Tines of least resistance, which, besides, leaves the 
press too hot for immediate manipulation and severely taxes the 
cloths. Hot water results in too rapid and too great a reduction of 
the purity co-efficient, possibly because of the action of heat upon the 
solubility of some among the retained impurities. Cold water cer- 
tainly performed best, all things considered. 

The theoretical amount of so-called displacement water was found 
altogether inadequate. For a 30-frame Kroog press 200 liters are, 
for reasons not necessary to state, supposed to be the extreme limit 
of requirement. This amount when passed in one hour—already a 
serious loss of time compared with the filtration itself, which con- 
sumes but three with 30 per cent. of coal—gave at finishing off a 
sweet water still running at an average analysis of: Solids, 6.77; 
sucrose, 5.0; reducing sugars, 0.52; exponent, 73.87. Assuming the 
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49 per cent. of retained moisture on the 670 pounds of cake to be juice 
diluted to the same figures, we shouid have: 


Pounds. 
Une Te etesee. oth A aggeeiiltcn Re RALPa® & Buta AIDA EE ce orca Bea od Ae Mia a Rela eR Pee 828. 30 
MEMS NRE AUTICUR CONTERIS Oy 85 erat est Ae SS AS TLE RAN ROO NA IPRA BN 2S Lapel ers aes 28.83 
Le UNIS GUE Ee ee Ben a a eee rier Crg ict eee ae Chere Esrae rca ete 352.18 


equal to 25.5 per cent. of the cakes’ weight, which would mean the 
loss per operation of 670X0,525x0.05=17.58 pounds sucrose, or 352 
x 0.05=17.60 pounds sucrose, or to 17.60 46.1=811.36 pounds suc- 
ae day’s work of 60,000 gallons of juice, using 80 per cent. of 
ignite, 

As a matter of fact, analysis of the cake showed this to contain 2.8 
per cent. sucrose, or 18.76 pounds of the latter per pressing—a seem- 
ing paradox, dispelled by physical examination. This sufficed to 
reveal how the water, first finding its way past the cake on its line 
of contact with the iron frame, thoroughly lixiviated the extreme 
peripheral portions of this, afterwards to pass here in important vol- 
umes without effecting any good purpose, while yet having accom- 
plished only a very partial depletion of more central parts. Here 
was met the third and last serious technical objection to lignite; one 
which, since it is multiplied by the number of pressings required for 
given volumes of juice filtered, must apply to the use of any matrix 
just in proportion as larger or smaller amounts of this are essential 
to the results sought. iv 

There appeared to offer two methods of escape from this difficulty, 
each, however, involving a dilemma. Lower lixiviating pressures, 
while producing much better effects, prolonged the time required 
for the operation so far beyond the reasonable as would need double 
or treble the filter-press plant. Increased quantities of water em- 
ployed reduced the exponent, prolonged the time, and increased the 
evaporation correspondingly. A third expedient was less effective, 
but offered some collateral advantages, to wit, more perfect pulveri- 
zation of the matrix. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
finer the state of division to which brown coal is reduced the more 
rapid becomes filtration, the more complete the decolorization effected, 
the more solid its cake, and the lower its final per cent. of retained 
juice. Sifted through the finest of millers’ silk bolting-cloth, it per- 
forms better duty in every respect than otherwise. Tt is advisedly 
stated, and with positiveness, after repeated experiment, that lignite 
can not be too finely prepared, on a large scale at least, for cane-juice 
filtration, by any mechanical means at present command, Dissolved 
even in strong alkalis and reprecipitated as an impalpable powder, 
its efficiency is yet further enhanced. 

Asa last recourse higher juice pressures, even up to 300 pounds 
per square inch on the small press, were used. This, though it 
unquestionably left remaining a cake charged likewise with less 
juice and so uniformly compact as to be better adapted to displace- 
ment, again was attended with too serious a loss of time, both in fin- 
ishing off and in subsequent lixiviation, to compensate the advantage 
in sugar redeemed or evaporation avoided. Pressures in excess of 
100 pounds per square inch are, besides, not feasible in industrial 
practice. 

A single industrial run of twenty-four hours was finally made Jan- 
uary 16 and 17 with brown coal, with intent primarily to develop 
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and locate any unforeseen mechanical difficulties incident to contin- — 


uous work. Numerous such arose, of course, each happily, however, 


suggesting at once its own certain remedy. If, technically, this large | 


effort was not as satisfactory as might have been anticipated from 
the painstaking arrangements made for and well-organized and pre- 
cise management accorded it, it was yet successful beyond all ex- 
pectation in solving those yroblems which must ever attach in cane- 
juice work to the application in filter presses on a considerable man- 
ufacturing basis of any matrix whatever. It removed ata stroke 
all necessity for the yet more extensive operations which, as you 
know, had previously been proposed. 

It is needless here to weary you with the details of this day’s run, 
which, with its antecedents rather than with its consequents, demon- 
strated conclusively, as is believed, that while the filtration of the 
entire body of defecated juice thus, with brown coal, stands well 
among the mechanical possibilities, its application can by no means 
now conceived with us be rendered remunerative to the Louisiana in- 
dustry. This your discernment willalready have made quiteas clear to 
you by what precedes as it can by any present comparison between the 
weights and polarizations of its resulting products and those custom- 
ary to the establishment in its treatment of like raw materials. Such 
data, indeed, await your command, but indicate to me no variation 
in rendement beyond that attributable tothe accidents and incidents 
common with every-day factory experience. There occurred nothing 
of the oft and persistently predicted clogging, either of pumps, con- 
duits, presses, or cloths. The cloths at the end of twenty-four hours 
showed no loss of transmitting power, and were washed with sur- 
prising ease. 

In quality of products, no doubt, some advantage was recognized 
to accrue, bone-coal not being employed in the factory. Notwith- 
standing, in this particular also disappointment was felt. In no 
other respect than this, surely, did the results of this experiment 
compare even favorably with those secured by Mr. G. L. Spencer, in 
1886, with the Remmers and Williamson wood-char process, under 
the patronage of your Department at its Magnolia Station, as these 
stand officially reported in your Bulletin No. 15 (pp. 20-25, inclusive). 
So much more efiective has vegetable char than brown coal been 
shown also in our own work, both as a filtering and as a defecating 
agent, that, having abandoned the latter altogether, experimentation 
since several weeks with the former, in a laboratory way, with seed- 
cane, has now been in seemingly successful progress here. The fol- 
lowing is not an unfair comparison, so far as experience yet teaches, 
between the two articles applied to juices somewhat deteriorated by 
long storage of canes: 


| | 
| Matrix required | Improvement stats 
| on weight of | of purity co-effi- Decolonization 
sucrose. cient. PI SPARSE, 
Per cent. Per cent. 
IBrOWNICOBL cede 30 to 45 0.30 to 1.90 60 to 80 
Wioeod charac. c rescues 6 to 12 1.50 to 4.30 6 to 12 


Lignite presents other disadvantages, as well, in comparison with 
wood charcoal. Upon concentration to sirup, juice filtered with 
whatever percentage of it, whether reduced with the low tempera- 
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tures of vacuum evaporation or under atmospheric pressure, gives 
invariably an additional precipitate of matter probably rendered in- 
soluble solely by the increase of density. No such precipitate has at 
any time, with any defecating agent, been observed after filtration 
with wood coal. w weak is its absorptive power, beyond that for 
coloring matters, is shown by the fact that, after filtration through 
paper alone, an improvement of but 0.03 in the exponent was secured 
to sirups from the ordinary lime defecation by subsequent treatment 
with 30 per cent. of the lignite. Below are the averages: 


[Concentrated in double effect.] 


Sirup. | Solids. | Sucrose. | Glucose. Hae: qs 
| 
{ | 
\ After primary filtration 
through paper............ 57.60 | 47.2 | 4.55 81. 94 9. 64 
After subsequent treatment 
with 30 percent. lignite... 62.70 | 51.4 4.7 $1.97 9.58 
Rise in purity co-efficient | 
WIGM Hone ss. 22.. 0s. ccs es Tegette ta EEA Lae Sa ie ane Q.033|F acstesse 
ih! 


Although when freshly ground, and yet containing from 30 to 35 
per cent. of hyroscopic moisture, it can be readily brought to mix 
intimately by mechanical means with the juices, this is scarcely to 
be accomplished in the large and regular quantities required if, hav- 
ing been long prepared, desiccation to 15 or 20 per cent. has not some- 
how been prevented ; in which state, if sufficiently comminuted, it 
excels not only the kneading requirements of patent flour fourfold, 
but becomes even dangerous from lability to spontaneous combus- 
tion. This infers the necessity for a grinder on the premises, with 
engine, foundations, sifters, elevators, mixers, shafting, belting, and 
their like ad libitum, in a structure apart from the factory building 
proper, which last would needs be protected from the attendant dust, 
as another serious sugar-making complication and care. Such a 
plant has been estimated, by a probably competent, Huropean en- 
gineer, to cost, for a 60,000-pound diurnal output, erected upon this 
property, exclusive of the presses and their immediate appurten- 
ances, but inclusive of building, not less than $10,000. Wood coal 
can, on the other bend, saitiy pe prepared during the leisure of idle 
months, at home or elsewhere, ad be mixed in the greatly reduced 
amounts called for, as wanted, with the most simple and inexpensive 
devices, or be stored without injury or danger from season to season. 
Even wood char, however, for satisfactory filtration, should also 
contain a considerable percentage of moisture when ground. Other- 
wise the first run of liquor is likely to come charged with the char, 
requiring refiltration. It appears that this, unlike lignite, may be 
rendered in part too pulverulent, which last the enforced presence of 
sufficient moisture at the time of its reduction is believed to prevent. 

Brown coal, again, is not known to exert even a favorable mechan- 
ical action on the soil’s productiveness; that wood char exercises 
valuable functions in this regard is well understood among agron- 
omists. If in the ordinary filter-pressing of scums and sediments 
well-nigh the entire fertilizing content of the juice itself is already 
secured, leaving no credit for such properly to be conceded to either, 
for this mechanical advantage of charcoal something may well be 
deducted from its estimated first cost to manufacture. It presumably 
absorbs from the juice, also, fertilizing material in excess of the 
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brown coal, equivalent td the additional rise it secures in the ex- 

onent of this. The aggregate bulk of brown coal required would 

e such as might well preclude economic distribution over the fields, 

Considering the quality of the native brown coals as yet examined, 
the cost of transportation, and, if imported, the duty upon such enor- 
mous quantities of these as are demanded, the price of vegetable 
char, it appears, should compare most favorably with them through- 
out the Louisiana sugar belt. Brown coal, in sugar work, demands 
also a royalty under letters patent ; the patents upon wood char, in 
this application, have been permitted to lapse. Brown coal can not 


be revivified. Wood char, it is believed, can be reburned by super- 


heated steam in any state of comminution,if found desirable. It 
remains to be known from the distillation of which variety of wood, 
however, the best quality of the last-named article for the purpose 
proposed is to be obtained. As saw-dust, oak is known to perform 
best, probably because of its excess in tannic acid. 

As of application with whatever matrix employed it is pertinent 
only to add, asa further result of our experience in the matter, a few 
convictions touching the appliances best suited to the treatment of 
juice in considerable volumes. 

The advantage of duplex, double-acting plunger pumps, extra large 
for their duty and operated at low-piston speeds, with exceedingly 
capacious air vessels and sensitive safety valves placed close to the 
pumps, the last of equal conducting capacity with the feed-pipes, 
was fully indicated. To thus insure, by every means, against sudden 
variations of pressure, such, especially, as the vibratory pulsations 


inseparable from ordinary pumping plants, seemed essential to a cake 


of maximum uniformity and uniformly well adapted to lixiviation 
in all its parts, as before insisted. With the lixiviating apparatus 
itself this completeness in erection is even more prominently to be 
indorsed, except that, as no grit is here to be encountered, piston 
pumps should suffice. A continuous stream of liquid running from 
the safety valves, both juice and lixiviating, should be maintained 
during operation. In the most perfect practice no approach to theo- 
retical displacement has been found to occur. This supplementary 

rocess is, unfortunately, at the most we have been able to make it, 
ittle more than has been expressed with the word lixiviation. Whit- 
ing and highly colored liquids render its study facile. 

The absolute necessity to the process of chamber presses, whether 
top, bottom, or central feed, and, conversely, the total unsuitability 
of frame presses in general to it, was left in no doubt. Each opera- 
tion consumes so short an interval that a large percentage of total 
time is spent inemptying. A chamber press can be emptied readily 
in one-half the period consumed by one of the frame variety for the 
same number of cakes. As the cloths need be removed not oftener 
than twice a week, the loss from this source, in employing such, is 
negligible. It is not true that cloths wear most rapidly from use in 
chamber presses, except these be ill constructed. The tendency dur- 
ing lixiviation which the water exhibits, however this be fed and no 
matter how superlatively perfect the cake is, to cut of itself a ready 
and continuous channe! about the cake’s peripheral joint with the 
iron frame, has been mentioned. This results in a sludge formed 
along the cake’s feather edges which, upon opening the press, runs 
more or less, despite the best effort, down the frame’s sides, espe- 
cially along its bottom portions, compromising. the joint which this 
afterwards makes with its adjoining cloth. Following three rounds 
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with brown coal, such a press can not be made tight, and after four 
or five may even refuse to close, except the surfaces be laboriously 
cleansed with iron scrapers. In chamber presses the peripheral joint 
is made between cake and cloth and not between cake and iron. 
From this fact alone it is far more perfect. Its form, however, if . 

roperly designed, is of yet greater importance and, presenting no 
onger necessarily a line of least resistance, reduces the chance of 
sludge, besides insuring, other things equal, a more uniform and 
complete displacement with reduced quantities of water by prevent- 
ing the formation of such water channels as those before described. 
If by any chance a small amount of semi-liquid material here runs 
in like manner, notwithstanding, this interferes in but half degree 
with a press joint now made between two thicknesses of the fabric 
instead of between iron and one such. Although in top and bottom 
fed chamber presses the liquor inter-ports of the individual chambers 
may be of greater diameter than those possible with frames, yet from 
liability to obstruction the center feed is to be preferred. 

Any filter press constructed for the use of brown coal or any of its 
congeners should be recessed for 1} instead of for 1-inch cakes. This 
statement will not remain true except that in all cases the wisdom of 
employing the matrix in excess is confirmed. A yet greater thick- 
ness in these might then perhaps prove still more advantageous were 
it not the limit at which, in such presses, the cloths have been made 
to stand. Without attempting an explanation of the fact, it remains 
that, with chambers of increased thickness, higher results per square 
foot of filtering area are attained, this dimension even doubled, curi- 
ously enough as it would seem, requiring but a very small fraction 
more of time for cake completion than before, so long as a slight ex- 
cess only of matrix is in each instance employed. This is best illus- 
trated in starch manufacture. Speed in filtration is, then, increased 
by this innovation, except for deficiency of matrix; arelative reduc- 
tion in the amount of sweet water to be dealt with is secured and 
proportionate time is saved in emptying. 

Since it consumes no more time to empty thirty chambers present- 
ing 400 square feet of filtering area than thirty aggregating fish 220, 
presses of the former size should alone be used for the purpose under 
consideration. Such are decidedly cheaper in first cost per square 
foot of filtering surface; are as readily handled and kept tight, and 
require, proportionately to the work done, fewer laborers. They 
occupy scarcely more space. 

The presses should be worked in batteries after the English plan, 
instead of by rotation; as practiced in Germany. This avoids a fall 
of pressure, with consequent loss of time and a cake ill suited to lixiv- 
iation in the other active presses, when one freshly prepared is set 
in operation. It also permits, which is of much consequence, low 
pressures at the start, which are gradually increased to high at the 
finish, a practice precluding all attempt at governing the pressure at 
the pump’s throttle by an attached pressure regulator. 

A precipitate invariably following evaporation, by whatever means 
accomplished, of juice filtered through brown coal, the filtration of 
sirup was accorded some study. For this purpose from 12 to 15 per 
cent. of lignite on the weight of sugar operated upon was found 
necessary to satisfactorily rapid work, previous treatment notwith- 
standing. Again the improvement in purity was not marked, aver- 
aging 0.82; that in color being the more conspicuous result, at about 
40 per cent. of this removed. 
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Yor sirups from unfiltered juices the ratio of hgnite had, of course, 
to be increased until percentages approaching those employed with 
juice had been attained. Equal amounts would probably have been 
necessary, in terms of sugar, except for scums removed and some 8 
to 10 per cent. of the juice itself already filtered with these, decan- 
tation of clear liquor from skimmings not having been practiced. 
Mere bulk, thus, in the filtrate, was seen to exercise no perceptible 
influence in this work. The dilution of sirup by the addition of 
water in any amount can, of course, In no wise reduce the quantity 
of coal required, which is determined alone by the quantity and 
quality of non-sugar dealt with. Neither the net result in purity nor 
in color was equivalent in filtered sirup from unnltered juice to that 
secured in unfiltered sirups from filtered juice. The glucose ratios 
of sirups first filtered as such were always considerably higher than 
those of unfiltered sirups derived from filtered juices of like quality. 
It is supposed that by the filtration of juice, though this is left in all 
cases more acid by the process, certain active inverting agents are 
removed, thus reducing the losses otherwise sustained in concentra- 
tion. The brown coal also removed an amount of reducing sugars 
relatively larger than that of sucrose lost in the operation, the glu- 
cose ratio being almost uniformly lower after than before filtration, 
whether of juice or sirup. The ash is also reduced. 

Not above 550 gallons of sirup from unfiltered juice could be put 
through a 30-frame Kroog press with 25 per cent. of brown coal on 
the weight of its sucrose at one operation, this, complete, occupying 
about four hours. <A ¢-inch frame or chamber was found ample in 
the treatment of sirups, but even for this work 400-foot presses, it is 
thought, would be preferred. Thinner frames would be necessary 
with reduced percentages of lignite. Lower pressures than those 
mentioned for juice gave the more satisfactory results, which also 
should be extremely steady. 

The cake from sirup filtrations following that of the juice, with or 
without lixiviation, when mixed with the amount of fresh coal neces- 
sary to bring the total of this to the usual standard, was found to 

erform about as well on a fresh supply of juice as an equal total of 

resh coal, the amount of the latter being thus proportionately re- 
duced. In practice this would obviate the difficulty of sweet water 
from the sirup filters. Wood char was given no trial in connection 
with concentrated liquors. The whole subject of sirup filtration in 
filter presses merits more thorough investigation than circumstances 
have yet permitted at this factory, although success with such can 
scarcely supplant the far greater necessity for previous treatment of 
the juices. 

Experiments, by no means exhaustive, were also made with the 
Bauer process. This failed from the first. The mucilaginous im- 
purities, passing through the interstices of the bone char, reached 
and occluded at once the pores of the cloth, thus bringing operations 
to a speedy termination with every trial. The cloths were washed 
with great difficulty. To fully meet every prejudice the entirely in- 
utile use of various fabrics was resorted to. With bone-black, from 
coarse to finest, the result was always the same. Indeed, as is well 
known, animal char in sugar work is an extremely poor filtering 
medium, no matter how skillfully revivified, and except for the pre- 
liminary Taylor or bag filtration could scarcely be used after the 
manner or in the percents at present common except upon the high- 
est centrifugal goods, even in the refining of sugars from which the 
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major portion of non-sugar has already been removed, upen the plan- 
tation, in scums, sediments, and molasses—substances which are yet 
left remaining with us in our treatment of juices. It is imperative 
with this article, in our work at least, that it be used in quantities 
quite beyond the utmost ability of filter presses to accommodate. 

Notwithstanding the meager results as yet secured, eventual suc- 
cess in the economic mechanical filtration of the entire body of defe- 
cated juice is not altogether despaired of. Its difficulties have been 
greatly underrated. All the juices thus far dealt with have been the 
product of milling under pressures attaining from 65 to 78 per cent. 
of these upon the weight of canes crushed. So successful through- 
out has been the routine work in this establishment with skimmings 
and settlings from all manner of canes and with many modes of defe- 
cation, and so small has been at any time the immediate improve- 
ment in the purity co-efficient attributable to it, and yet, by com- 
parison, so easy and rapid a second filtration, as to have forced a 
conviction that in but an exceedingly small part of the total non- 
sugar resides well nigh the whole difficulty. This probably minute 
portion of especially refractory material has been traced as an in- 
soluble, suspended impurity to raw juice direct from the rolls, which 
presents in the filter practically all the perplexities encountered after 
defecation and may be followed thence quite to the molasses. The 
microscope has not identified it at 100 diameters. Fermentation fails 
toremoveit. Although itself probably inert and harmless, it suffices 
to render most difficult or altogether impossible a process which, in 
effecting an immediate improvement, if only of several points in the 
exponent, would yet suffice before the by-product was reached to add 
directly or indirectly a decided increment to the otherwise possible 
rendement. Your success in filter-pressing carbonated diffusion 
juices this season of 1887-88 at the Magnolia Sration leads to the hope 
that this small part, whatever it may be, is either in great measure 
eliminated from the artificial juice by diffusion, or else is amenable 
to chemical treatment (other than carbonation), such as it is reason- 
able to suppose will not escape adequate research. In either case the 
benefit to accrue would become important to the local industry, the 
substitution of osmosis for pressure in juice extraction by large cen- 
tral factories now seeming as if eventually inevitable. 

It is proposed by the proprietor that the investigation of this sub- 
ject shall continue at this place uninterruptedly throughout another 
season. At his desire I express the hope that it may not be impossible 
with you to detail a chemist from your department to aid in this 
search for an improved defecation. It is not to be overlooked how, 
to the present, your Department, in pursuing its inquiries with re- 
spect of sugar manufacture, has neglected altogether the sulphur 
regimen universally found in Louisiana’s practice, excepting only at 
its previously chosen station. 

With much respect, sir, Iam yours, very truly, 


W. J. THOMPSON. 
Dr. H. W. WILEy, 


Chemist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. D. C. 


‘ 
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INVESTIGATION OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 


CERTAIN PLANTS OF ECONOMIC VALUE AS FOOD FOR 
MAN AND STOCK IN TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO. 


By CLIFFORD RICHARDSON. 


During the past few years several plants have been brought tomy 
attention which are in use for forage purposes or as food for man 
in Texas and New Mexico. They belong to the genera Opuwntia, 
Dasylirion, and Agave. One of the Agave species has been super- 
ficially examined from a chemical point of view by O. Loew in his 
reports to the Wheeler survey.* it isnot of agricultural importance, 
that I am aware, but it isof interest because of its chemical relations 
to the others. The Dasylirion species, known as Sotol, I have al- 
ready noticed in the Annual Report of the Department of Agricult- 
ure for 1883, pages 242-244. It belongs tothe family Liliacew. Gen- 
erally described it consists of a caudex 2 to 5 feet high, bearing a 
rosette of light-green leaves 3 or 4 feet long and ;4 to ~) inch broad, 
expanding intoa fleshy base 1 to 2inches broad, and a flowering stem 
8 to10feetlong.+ It is thefieshy bases of the leaves, forming a dense 
cabbage-like head, which are used for feeding purposes. The outer 
are black and hard, while the imner are yellowish-white and succu- 
lent. The heads weigh 6 or 7 pounds, of which the soft edible por- 
tion forms one-third. Theshepherd splits the head open with a knife, 
after which the sheep or cattle readily get at the succulent interior, 
and in time become accustomed to pull off the outer leaves. Sheep 
living on it can exist without water in winter for four or five months. 
It is eaten by man, when prepared by roasting in pits, after the man- 
ner of the Agave. Itisalso fermented into a mescal or highly intoxi- 
cating liquor, known from the name of the plant as ‘‘ Sotol mesal.” 

The plant grows abundantly in western Texas and Mexico on 
rocky and gravelly soil, and flourishes in the driest seasons. An 
investigation of the soft interior showed that about 40 per cent. of 
juice may be expressed from it, which is, sirupy, and consists of 
over 30 per cent. of solid matter, corresponding to sugars, equiva- 
lent to— 


Per cent. 
Reducing sugar, Aas MexdwOse: 62/24 bsg ocysh v0 coekrste rere OSs hess 2 Bs eee 66 
Supanr, reducing after IN Version, AS SJICEOSE 3. .miofray ~ ojle ae cio Bee oe os = 26. 44 


An examination of the whole head showed the presence of between 
15 and 16 per cent. of sugars. The reducing sugar resembles dex- 
trose, but the principal sugar is not sucrose, since the juice polar- 
izes 30° to the left before inversion, marking it at once as new, 
since no non-reducing sugar of such rotatory power is known. It 
is readily inverted, even on boiling, with production of a substance 
other than sugar, besides the reducing matter. The plant is there- 
fore distinguished by the presence of a large amount of a glucoside 
readily decomposed, and which could be further investigated with 
interest. 

The agave examined by Dr. Loew was also found to contain a 
large amount of asimilar substance. It was a species related to 


*Repor sof the Surveys West of the 100th Meridian. Lieut. G. M. Wheeler in 
charge. Vol. Iil, Geology, 610, 611. j 
+ Watson, Proc. Amer. Acad., xiv., 249. 
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Agave decipiens called Maguey or Mescal, and used by the Indians 
as food, Of it he says: | 


The undeveloped leaves are folded into each other like a bud, and are perfectly 
white and soft as long as no sunlight reachesthem. The taste is sweet, afterwards 
somewhat biting. These heart leaves when exposed to heat assume a very sweet, 
at the same time sour taste. When roasted several hours, they become soft enough 
to remove the fibrous portions. 


There is no peculiar smell, and the change is like that of no known 
substance. No starch or similar matter is present, and a reducing 
sugar is formed without the aid of acid, although none is originally 
present. Mere boiling with water is sufficient. The products of the 
inversion were proved to be dextrose or a similar reducing sugar and 
citric acid. The peculiar substance is therefore a glucoside. The 
sugar in Dasylirion and that of Agave are so much alike that, being 
derived from such similar plants, their relation is of interest. 

The Opuntia species, which was next examined, it was thought 
might resemble the two preceding plants. The specimens which 
were forwarded to Washington were sent through the courtesy of 
Hon, A, J. Dull, of Harrisburg, Pa., with the request that an 
analysis be made, as the plant was of importance for forage purposes 
and was attracting some attention in southern Texas. The species 
was not identified with certainty, but waseither Opuntia tuna or one 
closely allied. It is known by the Mexicans as Cacannapo, and in 
this country as cactus or Prickly Pear, the succulent joints, not 
properly the leaves, being the portion of value for fodder. The re- 
sults of the ordinary fodder analysis were sent to Mr. Dull with the 
comment that the material showed a deficiency in albuminoids, and 
should be combined for feeding purposes with substances rich in 
nitrogen. At the close of the season a reply was received in regard 
to the results of the use of the plant from Dr. A. G. Carrothers as 
follows, which explains the peculiarities and uses of the different 
Opuntia species. 


In compliance with your request of July 27, I send to-day by mail specimens of the 
thick cactus known by the Mexicans as Napal de Buey, or the ‘‘ Cactus of the Ox,” 
together with specimens of its fruit, the flowers being unattainable at this season, 
collected at Iuka Ranch, La Salle County, Tex., 28 miles northof Mr. Dull’s ranch. 
As to practical information in regard to the application of the plant as fodder in 
Texas and Mexico, I will state that I have studied this matter for a couple of years, 
believing that it possessed a considerable food value. 

While living in Mexico ! saw that the Mexican teamsters, who did the freighting 
of the country with oxen, were able to work their steers all winter and keep them 
in good condition by collecting the pear leaves, burning the thorns off them,and 
feeding them tothe oxen. I found the Mexican freighters in Texas doing freighting 
on the same food, alongside of the Americans who were feeding high priced corn to 
their animals, and maintaining their animals in as good or better condition than 
their competitors. From this Il concluded that the Prickly Pear-was rich in growth 
producing elements. 

About 1878 or 1879, while on a visit to the Leona Ranch Company in Zarella 
County, Tex., the foreman told me that he had just received a consignment of 52 
thoroughbred and high grade Durham bulls from Kentucky, late in the fali, and 
did not know how to feedthem. They cost about $150 each. L[advised him to scorch 
the thorns off the pear leaves, chop them up, put them into troughs, and sprinkle 
them with corn-meal and salt, and feed them to his bulls at night, allowing them to 
graze on the Mesquite grass (Buchloé dactyloides) during the day. He did so, and 
next year he assured me that his bulls wintered in good style, and were fat and 
vigorous the next spring. His wife also volunteered the information that she 
thanked me for the suggestion, as she had fed some of her milch cows on the same 
food and that she had made as fine butter all through the winter as she had ever 
made in Illinois. Since that I have fed my milch cows at the ranch on the scorched 
pear alone, with marked benefit to their milk and butter-producing qualities. Several 
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of my friends have done so with like results. My foreman tells me that his father, 
as an experiment, shut up some hogs and sheep in a pen in July, and gave them no 
food or water for six weeks except what they derived from the scorched pear leaves, 
and that they greatiy improved in flesh during the time. About sixteen months 
ago (April, 1885) Iasked the pastor of 3,000 sheep grazing on some of my land when 
he watered his sheep. He replied that he gave them no water except what they 
got from the pear, and that they had not seen water since the previous October, 
for six months, at shearing time. I have since verified his statement, and it is 
well known that sheep and cattle can subsist indefinitely upon the pear in the 
winter months. During the severe drought of last winter and the previous one 
many thousands of cattle were fed upon the scorched pear leaves, but it was the 
universal experience that it was necessary to give some species of ‘‘ roughness ” with 
it: that if fed alone it would not be assimilated, and would cause ‘‘ scouring” or diar- 
rhea. On the Nueces River, below my ranch, thousands of trees covered with Spanish 
moss were cut down for the moss asa food for the cattle in conjunction with the 
scorched pear leaves. The moss is not regarded as possessing much nutritive value, 
but rather as the diluent and bond of union to the pear, to enable the animal to prop- 
erly ruminate it. Colonel Miller, member of Congress from Gonzales district of 
Texas, who owns the finest herd of Holstein cattle in the State, tells me that he has 
fed his entire Holstein herd of about 80 head for the past five years on the leaves of 
the Prickly Pear thoroughly cooked with cotton-seed. He covers the bottom of a 
large sheet-iron box with the scorched and chopped pear leaves, filling it about two- 
thirds full of pear, then fills the box with cotton-seed, throws a few bucketsful of 
water into the box, builds a fire under it, and cooks the cotton-seed with the steam 
which arises. He assures me that his cattle keep fat all winter upon a small pasture 
which could not otherwise support them. Judge Blackburn, of Burnett, Tex., gives 
me substantially the same statement, from feeding it toa herd of imported cattle. 
The Dolores Land and Cattle Company, composed of my brother, W. S. Carothers, 
and my cousin, G. A. Searight, of Austin, have fed it for the last three years to some 
three or four cay-ioads of Hereford cattle which they have brought to Texas from 
lowa, and find it a valuable food, and also believe it to be almost a specific in the pre- 
vention of the impaction of the third stomach and hemo-albuminuria, called Texas 
fever, from which animals brought from the North are apt to suffer. I imported 
41 head of Hereford bulls last January, and found the cooked pear of great utility 
in preventing the same trouble. Icould multiply instances of its supposed utility, 
but these are the principal oaes that have come under my direct observation. 

My conclusions are: (1) That it isnot a perfect food. It must be supplemented or 
complemented with other articles, especially with hay or grass. (2) That while 
your chemist found no starch present, he found the metamorphic stage of starch, 
glucose, which is most readily assimilable in the stomach of all animals, and the 
condition to which starch must be reduced by the action of the salivary and pan- 
creatic secretions before it can be assimilated. (3) That it is deficient in the nitro- 
genized albuminoids, contrary to my preconceived opinion. (4) That whatever its 
food value may be, it undoubtedly aids in the assimilation of more highly nutritious 
foods, possibly by some catalytic action or by emulsifying the fats that they con- 
tain. Colonel Miller is very positive in his conclusions upon this point. Gum and 
glucose make a perfect emulsion with all fats. 

The presence of the ‘‘ glucoside body ” explains two facts that have lately come to 
my knowledge: (1) That a neighbor of mine, a Frenchman, has succeeded in making 
a palatable and intoxicating wine from the fruit of this cactus. (2) That alcohol has 
been distilled by a chemist in San Antonio from the bruised and fermented leaves 
of this plant to such a degree that it has been discussed as a possible source of alco- 
hol. There are several points upon which scientific information, such as you can 
give, would be of great value to Texans. 

First. The substances with which this cactus can be combined to make it a per- 
fect food for the purpose of fattening beef. We have available in our section the 
following articles: 

(a) Mesquite grass (Buchloé unioloides). 

(b) Grama grass (Bouteloua oligostachya). 

(ec) Johnson grass (Sorghum halapense). 

(d) Sorghum—saccharatum and other varieties. 

(e) Cotton-seed oil meal. 

(f) Corn-meal, 

(g) Our pasture grasses, annuals, as the varieties of Andropogon, Paspalum, and 
Panicum, especially P. texanum. 

Now, if we can make a combination of the above enumerated articles and the 
Prickly Pear, we can mature our beef on our own ranges. I send specimens as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1. A leaf of last year’s growth. 


- - . , 
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No. 2. A leaf of this year’s growth. . 

No. 3. An old leaf cut from near the main stalk. This is supposed to be more 
nutritious than the others, and is the part that horses will eat if cut un fine for 
them. I regard this as of interest. i 

No. 4. Specimens of the fruit, the last of the season. 

I have been unable to procure specimens of the thin-leafed cactus, the Cacanapo 
of the Mexicans that Mr. Dull sent you, as it only grows upon thin black land, 
whereas my land isa rich, sandy, redloam. Ishall, however, procure the Cacanapo 
as soon as possible, and send it to you. It may be well to note what may be, and 
probably is, a popular superstition in relation to the fruit of these two varieties. Itis 
believed that the fruit of the Nopal de Buey which I send you will cause, if eaten, chills 
and fever (Febris intermittens), while that of the Cacanapo, a smaller and lighter 
colored fruit, is innocuous, and is used by the Mexicans as an article of diet, while 
they will not eat the other. It may also be worthy of attention that the cochineal 
insect is only found upon the Nopel de Buey, of which I send a specimen, and 
never upon the Cacanapo. I would also like to correct a misapprehension in your 
letter. It is not an ‘‘arid” region in which this cactus exists. We havean annual 
rain-fall of from 24 to 26 inches, and usually raise good crops of cotton, corn, and 
nearly all the cereals. I have raised stalks of Johnson grass 9 feet high, within 
100 yards of where I cut the samples of pear that I send you. 

I fear that I have extended this report to such a length as to weary you in read- 
ing it, but what I believe to be the importance of the subject must be my apology. 
Iam secretary of the Southern Texas Live Stock Association, own a large ranch, 
and have my entire capital embarked in stcck-ra‘sing, hence I am greatly inter- 
ested in the matter and in everything pertaining to it. I would regard it as im- 
portant if you would have an analysis made of the different parts of the cactus before 
and after cooking the same. Congressman Miller is quite positive from his experi- 
ence that cooking greatly increases the food value of this substance, and I think it 
not improbable. We have familiar examples in the process of panification, in the 
making of ‘‘ pinole” by toasting the kernels of corn and rice, in the roasting of 
peanuts, and other similar cases. In all of these the quantity of sugar or its con- 
geners is increased. 

Could you give me the quantitative analysis of the glucose in same specimen before 
and after cooking? Iam at your command for any further information you may 
require, and should this investigation be attended with any expense I will cheer- 
fully meet it. , 

Yours, truly, 
A. G. CAROTHERS, M. D. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, : 
Washingion, D. C., October, 1887. 


Later Dr. Carothers wrote: 


In pursuance of the correspondence of last summer, begun by Mr, A.J. Dull. I have 
fed 400 beewes and am now feeding 800 more on this food. From the analysis fur- 
nished I found thecactus was deficient in the nitrogenous albuminoids, and from the 
well-known richness of the cotton-seed oil cake in these elements, I selected it to 
supply the deficiency, which it did very satisfactorily. 

first burned the thorns off the cactus, then cut it up by a machine which I 
devised, and spread it in large troughs, scattering the cotton-seed meal over it, when 
the cattle ate it with great avidity. Isoon found, however, that the burning was 
injurious, as 1t was impossible to conduct it without cooking the cactus to a greater 
or less extent. which caused purging inthe animals. Toremedy this, 7. e., to destroy 
the thorns without scorching, I took advantage of the botanical fact that the thorns 
of O. Engelinanni, the only one I use, are set at about an angle of 60° backward to 
the plane of the leaf,and that a cut of one-half inch in width would strike every 
one of them and destroy them. I therefore set the knives of my machine to a one- 
half inch cut,and find that the cattle eat it fully as well as when scorched, with 
none of the unpleasant results referred to. I have fed about 60 pounds of the cactus 
and an average of about 6 pounds of the meal per capita for ninety days. A train 
load of 350 head of these cattle sold last week in Chicago at 4} cents. The meat 
is singularly juicy and tender, the fat well distributed among the muscles. Ihave 
sold it at 1 cent gross over grass cattle in San Antonio. 

: A. G. CAROTHERS. 


Others have more recently expressed, at the request of Dr. Vasey, 
their opinions in regard to the use of Opuntia, which have been 
published in Bulletin No.3 of the Botanical Division of the U. 
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S. Department of Agriculture. The experience of nine or ten ob- 
servers has been varied. It is fed especially in winter, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and goats living upon it. At times it is fed as found 
upon the range, but difficulties, as Dr. Carothers remarks, have been 
met with by most cattlemen on account of the spines and with their 
removal by burning and the consequent purging, although others 
have never experienced the latter defect. As a whole, however, the 


success met with in its use has been marked, and as it grows in such 


large amounts and so readily in those portions of the country where 
corn can not be obtained, it must become of considerable value. 
With a view to throw some light upon its rational use as a forage 
plant, its analysis was undertaken for Mr. Dull and carried rather 
further, for the purpose of comparing it with Dasylirion and Agave, 
and as being a representative of a class of plants of which little is 
known. 
' The results obtained from an ordinary fodder analysis of two spec- 
imens of the Cacanapo or thin-leaved Prickly Pear, probably Opuntia 
tuna, from Waugh’s Ranch, La Salle County, Tex., was as follows: 
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As has been remarked, it is deficient in nitrogen, and should be 
fed together with cotton-seed meal and the grasses which fortunately 
are common and cheap in the country where the Opuntia grows, and 
supplies the deficiency in oil and albuminoids. 

With the view of determining the proximate principlés of the 
plant, and discovering the character of the non-nitrogenous extract 
and the causes of purging in the roasted specimens, a more thorough 
analysis was undertaken. A microscopic examination showed that 
thestructure of the joints consisted of an outer, thin cuticle, growin 
thicker in older specimens, followed by a row of round, longitudina 
cells running lengthwise of the joints, and then a row of shorter 
cells running crosswise, delicate in the young plants, but quite woody 
in the older ones. Below these there is a series of long, round cells 
running through the joints till the parenchyma, which forms the 
main body, is reached. Through the latter run fibro-vascular bun- 
dles, and near its juncture with the outer coats are scattered starch 
grains. The largest portion of the nitrogenous substance is in the 
fibro-vascular bundles, which form the frame-work of the plant, 
and probably give, with the outer coats, the fibor mentioned in the 
analysis. The cellular structure of the interior is small and delicate. 

The joints weighed— 

Grams. 
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The resulta of the more detailed proximate analyses were as fol- 


lows: 
Approximate analyses of Opuntia species, Cacanapo. 


Older and thicker Younger specimen. 
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It will be seen that, as in the Dasylirion and Agave, a glucoside 
was found. This also rotates the ray to the left, and is readily in- 
verted with the formation of an acid. It was obtained in small 
amount in crystalline form, but not sufficient for extended exam- 
ination. Owing to its partial decomposition the alcohol extract of 
the plant has an acid reaction. The other prominent constituent of 
the nitrogen-free extract is a vegetable mucilage which is present as 
a magnesia compound, the latter being a prominent ash constituent 
The value of this as a nutrient is uncertain, and the presence of’so 
much magnesia may cause the purging, which would then be greater 
with the younger plants, which agrees with the opinion that the 
plant is more so when the sap is init. The mucilage polarizes left- 
handed, but less so after treatment with acid. It is precipitated by 
one volume of alcohol from water, but not by lime-water. 

There seems to be some relation between the glucose and muci- 
lage in the plant, for where one becomes abundant the other dimin- 
ishes proportionally, the younger portions containing more mucilage 
and less glucoside. 

Of other constituents it was observed that the alkalinity of the 
ash of the leaves corresponded to the following amounts of organic 
matter in the plant, calculated as oxalic acid : 


Per cent. 
COLIC STE AICS EEE IE Be TD SR es ee ee AR Ae eee TR RST OS ces ie Pracy 11.05 
DUEL IMC AIGR OS Pate cok ey Nk ang Nel Slouch cag: s) 6.4.6 9 lala st Seavk sieve, sia ala. aie & lone Be EAA ails 29.54 


An examination showed that the acid present was not largely 
oxalic, but some other forming a soluble Mine but insoluble lead 
salt ; in fact probably a mixture of several. 

The fat was of a nature solid at ordinary temperatures, but small 
in amount, and accompanied by a trace of volatile oil. 

The substance insoluble in water but soluble in dilute acid was in 
part nearly related to pararabin, together with a little starch and 
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some oxalate of lime. The alkali extract was not identified,but was 
much larger in the older specimen, and is probably of a nature allied 
to cellulose or the material forming the cells. 

The alcohol extract gives a heavy precipitate with basic lead 
acetate, organic salts, a cloudiness with mercuric nitrate, and a slight 
brown with copper acetate on boiling. The resin insoluble in water 
but soluble in alcohol is soluble in ammonia and precipitated by 
acid. To what to attribute the purging is uncertain. It may bedue 
to the acid produced by the inversion of the glucoside, to the large 
amount of mucilage and magnesia, or to the organic acids present in 
such large amounts. Dr. Carothers’s specimens, which, as he states, 
were different from Mr. Dull’s, were identified as Opuntia Engel- 
mannii. Being supplied in several stages of development of the joints 
and fruit, they furnished material for a more thorough study of the 
variations in the composition at intervals in the growth of the plant, 
as wellas for comparison of the two species and the effect of cooking. 

The joints varied in dimension and weight, in accordance with 
their age. The specimens were weighed and measured, with the fol- 
lowing results : 


Thickness. Length. | Width. | Weight 


Inches. Inches. | Inches. | Grams. 


Grow tLhronibne year mein. cielaciceis bea ele inieveisrsleleietererelstatevaielale!ar= NERS sa a aecralidegooLoooc 1500 
Growehion PreviOUs YOALS ss. sm. cclecleins eciticleetescieisiove > 75 12 9 Y511 
(Oils! Hyd0i 1 Ota thes, jadeneereses no mAsadobenieen oponocoonddadooe PAG) is -cnsdKee 5 2093 
(OIGIME RIT nae doen O Rone Steen Cee eer ee eMoo BAAN. GNS Ree Smomeersean «| (545 .0qdo5dManoosizenc 66 
\iGiRE Tinie pocedosb babes OnDGoOOEo eG Gens du ooconddor asHdode liavcteteYsra:oierdlsy shell reereeretetelara)| /arereiereee raat 49 
VOU 2S 17 18a in Agacoc sogdemoddseB pos gop eda condsqne 9300005) bacdooadsac|s< do" c0oce}agage0r os 38 


The growth of the year was much thicker and narrower than that 
of the previous year, and in consequence, as appears from the an- 
alysis, more succulent. These two samples appear not to be strictly 
comparable as representing these two stages of development. It 
would have been more desirable to have selected joints developed 
more on the same plan. The oldest fruit was ripe and purple, the 
younger just tinged, and the youngest quite green. 

The analyses resulted as follows: 


Analyses of the joints and fruit of Opuntia Engelmanni at various stages of growth. 


JOINTS. 
= 
2 , : ” Old stem 
Growth of the year. Growth of previous year. joints. 
2 ad, 
| Natural con- Natural con- Natural con- 
dition. Steamed. dition. Steamed. dition. 
| : f — 
Orig. | Dry | Orig.| Dry | Orig.| Dry | Orig.| Dry | Orig.| Dry 
sub. | sub. | sub. | sub. | sub. | sub. | sub. | sub. | sub. | sub. 
VV DUGIRS abtne Canaeee aa BME eaee SBRO0 Panes 88/00. Peeeee (SH) | epans s $0500) |-eeeeee 86500} haere 
Ma halashece cn secor ies ewrseiecne 8.27 | 23.38 | 2.18 | 18.21] 1.18 | 18.09 | 1.60] 15.98] 1.77 | 12.64 
OU OAs soon cGeeaee cece Genes | .88| 6.26] .76| 6.30 48 | 7.31 66 | 6.63 27), 3.27 
RESIN, LOLC eer accstte wisisial sie © .33 | 2.389] .24) 2.00 :14,) 2.12 30 | 2.95 46 | 1.89 
Glucoside and organic acid...| 1.05 | 7.48} 1.10] 9.19 .90 | 13.88 | 1.04 | 10.39 | 2.01 | 14.40 
Ash soluble in alcohol........ Jovoena: PB Resease [SRS6i| are teeta. 001} 2 ene: [8.98] |..-.- [4.29] 
NCI AP Osos er «chats ties 0s = | 1.92 | 13.69 | 1.45 | 12.14 HOO MO Ne a edeuld si eeO 58 | 4.14 
INS De Saou 6 ogb Co eee BoC nomeee peers [aS ieee ee [G16] Npseeree [4.19] ance [546] i\ eee (1. 75] 
C@rmdefilbenener asic cere. 1-1 Weakly vst 1.09 | 9.01 80 | 12.27 | 1.39 | 18.96 | 1.97 | 14.07 
Albuminoids..............-.. 1.16 | 8.29) 1.02] 8.46 50 | 7.81 80 | 7.95 7 5. 66 
Undetermined ............... 4,28 | 30.61 | 4.16 | 34.69 | 1.90 | 29.25 | 8.10 | 31.04 | 6.15 | 48.93 
: 100.00 |100.00 100.00 [100.00 {100.00 |100.00 |100. 00 100. 00 100.00 100. 00 
INTE O SEN ae crys serie cas ares cine oratelsiovee nb  eeeer PSB | ae. AROb al Peer 1 TES7s!| Renee 91 
‘Non-albuminoid nitrogen ....|.. .... test Asielers *. <O4 JASE ER Be} oaco ge By a eee -42 
Per cent. of nitrogen as non- 
Eb oybbeauboveyto ln Sern Sot ea amis BmENawn PSR el lara PSN les aicie iS SE201m Reeser. SOON | Sener 46.4 
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Analyses of the joints and fruit of Opuntia Engelmanni, ete.— Continued. 
Ue 


. FRUIT. 
N $ ' 
* Last of season. Younger. | Youngest. 
Steamed. int ey cai Steamed, 
ald f 
Orig Dry Orig Dry Orig. Dry 
sub sub sub sub sub. sub 
PMALUMIN oD ota) sch he 2 ceo, sitheveivie,niateicjolctatales/qave pistes 5p o's BOL008 huh ee SoNOO a See S500 Wee 
DPE re 8 Ny oles dat deyece est! 1.60| 11.44) 1.69! 12.58! “2.921 ‘14:79 
TRIER ees os Le Nis coi neh ne de S oauiowe tee 1.58; 11.257}, 1.87] 12.45] 172]- 11.48 
(Siu. LEGON Ie Nees AO on aoa Aneta uc vn no oe 1.77 | 12.66 1.08 W211 9 44 29,96 
Glucoside and organic acid........¢.........e..00 eee Tet ie eo AG 250101). 18.40 a 
PRR TOLE aR AI COMOMG Je c.v Was ov pietividher ces see teenies aera gat FOTO Rerronte [Ae G2 Siete de alens [4. 25] 
P BUPRNTR ISR EAESO ete Se nn o eN s c aters Wate a.clutaya: castle & win ein ried ueel® 1.00 | 7.10 % 5, 00 71 4.75 
eae Nyc ae teh ah esi ta titre nialy Sepilb a} la chaialal es 0/4 /adetarareraya/|Elgtata he es lf eatni] cok: s a [arOOliiweteaes [8. 46] 
= if REEL EM ELIS OT eae cf stent LM Dy Hs as iMlslciain: AchaiaCohe dtajaves ele fs \piclerel ate 2.70 1 19.29 2, 81 18, 72 3.08 | 20.54 
‘ RPEIPETM CASH a eee io car mi Sak Phe tacsiianlolyauraay yaaa NRA a5 20 88 5. 86 93 6207) 
APLC NCO chats os ootins daidhae cele ce Sele aie skp wrod elas 3.34 | 23.90 Ba tl | 24076 3.20 | 21.31 
100.00 | 100.00 | 100,00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
BREED CETTE NSIT Charen tens aS secret oso vibes, be Sele ose Gabel atta cexas Boe Beenie eee 5 A) 
’ Non-albuminoid nitrogen ........... habe Celine edn (Clot i588 Ba Vad ise PIOy|.-caee ot 15 
Per cent. of nitrogen as non-albuminoid ............)........ Nor te erepeee LOSS Dyers 14.7 
| 


The determinations show considerable difference between the two 
species. The Opuntia Hngelmanni has much more oil or fat and 
albuminoids, but less glucoside or gum than that previously an- 
alyzed, and in the old joints the mucilage largely disappears. The 
- percentage of crude fiber is also slightly greater in the O. Engel- 

mannt. When calculated to the original percentage of water as 
mere fodder analyses, the results appear thus: 


. i} bt Leet : Old stem 

«) Growth of the year. | Growth of previous year. joints. 
Natural con- Natural con- Natural con- 

dition. Steamed. dition. Steamed. |“ Gition. 


Orig. | Dry | Orig. | Dry | Orig.{ Dry | Orig. 


Dry | Orig. | Dryj 
sub. sub. | sub. | sub. | sub. sub. | sub. 


sub. | sub. sub. 


NACH Se Os BG SOO a taal BO 30M) || detoeets OBE DON ioe es. BOFOO) at a 86:00. |. 2.2.52 


MSI «6 ULE RUNIES  n eerge e 3.27 | 28.38 | 2.18 | 18.21 1.18)| 18.09 | 1.60 | 15.98 | 1.2) 12:64 
GUase ee Be ah iie lees cles aie%sieis sess .83') 6.26 1 | 6.30 48) 7.31 .66 | 6.63 20 38.27 
(CHILO) al ofS) ee Uehara ere a ae nee LE en OO Nhs Wo OS ie ONO 80 | 12.27) 1.39 | 18.96} 1.97 | .14¢07 
AT OUMUINOLAS Hi /5.- 2 scje wiaies seis oe 1.16 | 8.29] 1.02} 8.46 .50 | 7.81 .80 | 7.95 aio 5. 66 
Nitrogen-free extract ...... .| 7.58 | 54.17 | 6.95 | 58.02] 3.54 | 54.52 | 5.55 | 55.48] 9.20] 64.86 


100.00 |100.00 |100, 00 /100.00 {100.00 |100.00 {100.00 |100,00 |100.00 | 100. 00 
Per cent. of N.asnon-alb....|....... C0 eae ara, gaken ae eh eee (AGES tga Cake 46.4 


| The amount of nitrogen-free extract is decidedly smaller, and the 
nutritive ratio a more nearly normal one than in Mr. Dull’s species, 
undoubtedly making it of greater value and necessitating perhaps 
only the amelioration of its physical consistency to make it by itself 
a suitable cattle food. The larger amount of water in the growth of 
the previous year is due to its greater thickness, which, however, in 

the old stem joints is neutralized by their more woody nature. 
In the O. Hngelmanni, as in the other species, the glucoside in- 
creases with the age of the plant, accompanied by a corresponding 
AG 87——19 . 
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diminution of the mucilage. The albuminoids, as would be ex- eee 


analysis in the natural and cooked condition, and changes produced ‘ 
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pected, diminish in the older joints, but the percentage of non-al 
buminoid nitrogen increases. In the same way the ash, oil, fat, or 
resin decrease, and the fiber increases, all in the same mannerasin. 
other plants. In the fruit also the changes are those to have been 
expected. ce a ; 

The results obtained by steaming do not explain the purging effect, _ 
and without a more thorough study of the products it must be at- 
tributed to the increased acidity. The changes make the constit- 
uents of a joint of the previous year’s growth less soluble in alcohol, ~ — 
but the reverse is the case with the growth of the first season; there 
is reason, however, to believe that this may merely be apparent and 
due to the difficulty of selecting exactly comparable specimens for 


in drying the moist material. ; san 

The entire investigation can make no claim to completeness, hav- — 
ing been undertaken at moments when no other official work inter- ~~ 
fered, but will serve to call attention to a plant which is of consider- 


able economic importance and scientific interest from its relations to 


others of the same region, without entering into a thorough diseus- i 
sion of the possibilities and best methods of its use. ‘oa 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK. ge 


The miscellaneous work done by this division during the past year 
has been of an exceedingly varied character. . ap 
Many samples of minerals, ores, clays, etc., were received for iden- 
tification and valuation, and in most cases proved to be of little or no 
value. For example, persons finding a piece of rock with a few par- 
ticles.of pyrites embedded in it frequently would imagine they had 
found an ore containing a precious metal owing to the metallic luster 
and color of the pyrites; and the specimen would be forwarded to 
this Department for assay. ey 
.The following is a partial list of such samples as were analyzed, 
mere inspection, in very many cases, being sufficient to ascertain 
their value: Ph eg 
(1) Mineral sent by Burrel Laseter, Rule, Ark.: Calcite and pyrites; of no value. 
(2) Mineral sent by James Randolph, Neverfail, Tenn.: Granitic rock with py- x 
rites; no value. 4 
(3) Mineral sent by Joseph Watson, Nelsonville, Tex.: Limestone; tested for phos- 


phoric acid with negative results. i oY 
(4) Mineral sent by John Osborne, Fiag Pond, Va.: Limonite, an iron ore of little | 


commercial value. x 
(5) Sent by George Dugan, Kansas City, Mo.: Blue sandstone; unfit for building ‘ 
purposes owing to the presence of pyrites. " 
6) Sent by G. W. Robinett, Flag Pond, Va.: Galena and limestone. . 3 ae 
7) Sent by J. A.G. Blackburn, War Eagle Mills, Ark.: Limestone. ny 


(8) Sent by Frank Long, Fayetteville, Ark.: Pyrites in sandstone. 
(9) Sent by Frank Long, Fayetteville, Ark.: Iron ore (Hematite). 


(10) Sent by Frank Long, Fayetteville, Ark.: 
(11) Sent by Frank Long, Fayetteville, Ark.: 
(12) Sent by Frank Long, Fayetteville, Ark.: 
.: Limestone. 
(14) Sent by Frank Long, Fayetteville, Ark.: 
(15) Sent by Frank Long, Fayetteville, Ark,: 


(13) Sent by Frank Long, Fayetteville, Ark 


(16) Sent by Frank Long,Fayetteville, Ark.: 


Manganese ore (Wad.). 
Pyrites. 
Epidote in quartz, 


Pyrites partly oxidized. 
Limestone. 
Silicified wood, 


(17) Sent by Lee Breeding, Springdale, Tenn.: Pyrites. a 
(18) Sent by Alex. Moseley, Buckingham Court-House, Va.: Gneiss, epidote, ane 


biotite, 
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- (19) Sent by William B. Stark, Meridian, Tex.: Pyrites. 
- (20) Sent by B. D. Carter, Flag Pond, Va.: Calcite. 
(21) Sent by G, W. Buiter, Knapp, Pa.: Quartz. 
sg fast Sent by G. W. Kile, Upper Tract, W. Va.: Ferruginous clay. 
_'. (23) Sent by Frank P. Bond, Brownsville, Tenn.: A good quality of pottery clay, or 
suitable for the manufacture of brick. 
(24) Sent by G. W. Merk, San Francisco, Ual.: Carbonate of lime and a trace of 
~ phosphorie acid. ‘ 
(25) Sent by George W. Robinett, Flag Pond, Va.: Gypsum. 
Ds (26) Sent by George W. Robinett, Flag Pond, Va.: Oxide of iron. 
\ (27) Sent by Daniel Bond, Brownsville, Tenn.: A clay of good quality for pottery 
’ -and brick making, but not suitable for fire-brick. 
(28) Sent by D. L. Chamberlin, Clearwater Harbor, Fla.: An inferior article of 
- clay, containing a large amount of iron, sand, and gravel. 
(29) Sent by J. A. Frogs, Harrison, Ark.: bron ore (Hematite). 
(80) Sent by J. A. Ragsdale, Gainesville, Tex.: A horseshoe incrusted with car- 
bonate of lime and oxide of iron, caused by lying in water containing carbonates of 


ime. 
(81, 32, 33, and 34) Sent by Henry W. Sturmer, Richlandtown, Pa.: Samples of 
rocks, none of which had any value. 
(85) Sent by 8S. H. Hemmenway, Washington, D, C.: Manganese ore, containing 
also iron and phosphoric acid, 
ve (36) Sent by W. W. Brown, Clinton County, Pa.: Mineral paint, ochre, 
iy (87) Sent by E. E. Rope, Lake View, Fla.: Sulphate of lime (gypsum). 
_ (88) Sent by O. W. Longan, Washington, D. C.: Sample of impure limestone. 
) Sent by H. Rosenfeldt, Mimbres, Grant County, N. Mex.: Mountain cork; a 
variety of asbestos. 
6 (40) Sent by C. 8. Sterner, Cooperstown, Pa.: Supposed to contain lead or coal, 
_ but contained neither. 
oF (41) Sent by H. Shrout, Menifee County, Ky.: Contained 14.84 per cent. phos- 

_ phoric acid, and would make a valuable fertilizer when finely ground. 

(42) Sent by G. S. Allen, Harrison, Ark.: Contains traces of copper and phos- 
_ phoric acid. 

(43, 44, 45. 46, 47, and 48) Sent by Hon. C. T, O’Ferrail, M. C.: Minerals composed 
of quartz and pyrites, the letter having been mistaken for gold. None of the sam- 
ples are of any value. 

(49) Sent by A. Y. Simpson, Elliott, Miss,: A sample of clay very free from iron, 
but containing too much soda and potash to make good fire-brick. 

(50) Sent by J. Milton Moore, Richlandtown, Pa.: A mineral supposed to contain 
lead or tin, but found to contain neither. 

(51) Sent by W. F. Combe, Hillam, Ind.: A mineral consisting largely of sulphide 
of zinc, and valuable as a zinc ore. 

(52) Sent by A. M. Sloan, Valley Spring, Ark.: Contains particles of pyrites which 
were mistaken for gold. 

(53) Sent by B. F. Reed, Mineola, Tex.: Galena, which might prove valuable as a 
source of lead. 

(54) Sent by Hon. F. M. Cockrell, U.S. Senate: Minerals supposed to contain man- 
ganese, but none was found. : 

(55) Sent by Hon. F. G. Barry, M. C.: Supposed to contain silver. No silver was 
found, but some galena and sulphide of zinc. 

(56) Sent by James W. Warne: Minerals consisting of silicates of iron, alumina, 
etc.. and of no value. 

_ (57) Sent by J. D. Tillett: Mineral supposed to contain tin: contains no tin, but 
consists largcly of binoxide of manganese. 

(58) Sent by W. S. Pridgeon: Supposed to be diamonds; found to be small crys- 
> tals of quartz. 

(59) Sent by Henry A. Bathurst, Cheyenne, Wyo. : A lump of slag, which sender 
thought contained tin; consists almost entirely of iron. 


~ 


Le 


SAMPLES OF FERTILIZERS, FERTILIZING MATERIALS, MARLS, ETC. 


~~ (60) Sent by E. G. Watson, Baltimore. Md.: A marl, containing a small amount 
___ of phosphoric acid and a trace of potash, but not sufficient of either to make it a 
_ valuable fertilizer. 
(61) Sent by Mrs. E. ©. Joins, Madisonville, Tenn.: Brown earth, containing a 
’ ke quantity of organic matter, but not enough to make it very valuabl eas a fer- 
 tilizer. A 
-___ (62) Sent from Van Opstal’s vineyard, Spottsylvania, Va.: A fertilizer containing 
2,63 per cent. phosphoric acid, and 4,94 per cent. of nitrogen, 
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(63) Sent by W. N. Reed: Green sand; contains a trace of lime and phosphoric acid; a, “ : 


no value. 


(64) Sent by Charles Metzner, Kewaunee, Wis.: Sample consisting of shell marl ~ 


with a trace of phosphoric acid. 


~ (65) Sent by Frank Banney, Farmdale, Ohio: A marl containing no phosphoric — 


acid. 


(66) Sent by Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio: Two samples of 
commercial fertilizer, seria! Nos. 4958 and 4959; analyses as follows: 


4958. | 4959, | 

Per cent.) Per cent. 

Total phosphoric acid .............-.- 19. 64 | 18. 03 | 

| Soluble phosphoric acid .............. 9:76 || 9.92 | 
| Reverted phosphoric acid ............ Bye | 2.81 | 
| Insoluble phosphoric acid ............ 3.34 2.15 | 
i 


(67) Sent by Fred. Sassur, jr., Marlborough, Md.: A marl containing a trace of phos. _ 


phoric acid. 


(68) Sent by S. H. Griffin, Saint Stephens, 8. C.: Sample described as ‘‘ bone; ” con- 


tains only a trace of phosphoric acid. 


(69) Sent by Louis Schade, Washington, D.C.: A clay supposed to contain phos- 


-phoric acid, but none was found. 


(70) Samples sent by G. W. Knapp, Limona, Fla.: Serial Nos. 4983, 4984, and 4989. 


4984 is a coprolite and a very valuable fertilizer: 


| Phosphoric 
No. H acid. 
! 
| 


Per cent. 
4983 | -2 
4984 | 34.4 
4985 | 1.6 


(71) Sent by Daniel Moler, Moler, W. Va.: A blue slate supposed to contain phos- 


' phoric acid, only a trace of which was found. 


(72) Sent by N.C. Nutting, Oswego, N. Y.: A marl containing no phosphoric acid. 
(73) Sent by W. P. Hill, Lake George, Fla.: A marl containing a considerable quan- 


tity of phosphoric acid. 


(74) Sent by S. H. Hemmengway, Wsahington, D.C.: A marl containing a trace of — 


phosphoric acid. 


(75) Sent by J.R. Dodge, Washington, D. C.: A marl tested for phosphoric acid, 
(76) Sent by C. £. Pearson, Beach, Miss.: A shell marl tested for phosphoric acid. 
(77) Sent by F.R. Evans, Washington, D.C.: A muck containing a large quantity 


of organic matter, but no phosphoric acid. 


(78) Sent by Alonzo Thompson, Baltimore, Md.: Samples of phosphoric acid and 


phosphate of soda, serial Nos. 5297 and 5298: 


i 


| Phosphoric 


x 
| ee | acid. 
| Per cent. 
297 10. 61 
5298 18, 25 


(79) Sent by L. J. Kimbell, Gatesville, Tex.: Samples of bat guano, serial Nos 


5198 and 5194; analyses as follows: 


| 5193. 5194. 


i ; Per cent.| Per cent. 
WEhOSHRORIC Cid ee seer e inn namie eniel ats .97 4.98 
| Ammonia ..-... 0.0.2. e1 sees eee ene | 4,69 11.15 | 
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oe (80) Sent by D. A. Beard, Martinsburgh, W. Va.: Two samples commercial fer- 
tilizer, serial Nos. 5293 and 5296; analyses as follows: 


“ d | = 
¥. : | | 

ay = Phosphoric 
ee No. Sample. : 
Sy | | : P | acid. 
or | | 
is Per cent. 
4 5293" fs, Co GISSOLVEd TOGK:”, oo vtscsncree las = = 16. 20 

5296 | Patapsco Company fertilizer.......-.. 17. 24 


_ | 


3 ; 1) Sent by C. E. Pearson, Beach, Miss.: A marl containing a trace of phosphoric 
~ acid. 

*: (82) Sent by W. W. Cobey, Cross Roads, Md.: Three samples of marl, each con- 
taining a small amount of phosphoric acid. 

» (88) Sent by W. W. Watts, Collegeville, Ark.: A shell marl containing a trace of 
__ phosphoric acid. 

__ (84) Sent by James D. Sherer, DeLand, Fla.: A fertilizer suspected of causing a 
_ diseased condition of orange trees. It contained 8.45 per cent. of phosphoric acid 
and 1.46 per cent. of nitrogen. This fertilizer does not appear to be of a nature to 
produce any deleterious effect upon orange trees, and the disease complained of is” 
doubtless due to some other cause. 
(85) Sent by committee on nitrogen of the Association of Official Agricultural 


- Chemists: Six samples, in which the nitrogen was determined as indicated by the 
following table: 


) 


Soda lime | Kjeldahl | Ruffie | New Ruffle 
oe method. | method. | method.| method. 


| 
| 


" : Per cent. | Per cent. |Per cent.| Per cent. 
Metis. ook aly 13.49 13. 86 13. 44 | 13.83 
Le ee eee 2.97 2. 82 2.57 3. 24 
>.> vee as aaraiocitsa 3.08 3.20 3.05 3.16 
oa Ae eee ete Rotee | Ae acieta creme oks cig ce Ree 3.30 2.7 
Be CSD Be: OPE RR En) RR es PAA 3.14 2.91 
L eater te awl \ waie/agmaneies cle Pactean eae 2. 52 2.57 


he. (6) Sent by committee on phosphoric acid of the Association jof Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists: Five samples for the determination of phosphoric acid: 


| 
| Total | Soluble Insoluble 
Number. Moisture. |phosphoric| phosphoric/phosphoric 
| acid. acid. | acid. 
| ee 
Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | 


TEs Saco vaakess .76 CT ocean ie sf A ai es ese 
= LA ey aI 6.44 Tae as |e oie eee ely tt 
cM earn 14. 06 9.63 6.74 1.30 
; oes 9. 33 15.22 10.68 1.28 
| Bas mecca aoe 8.25 18.06 6.78 3.34 
| 


. (87) Sent by committee on dairy products of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists: Four samples of butter and butter substitutes: 
o> 


| H 
| Volatile | 
Shas Papas | acids, Saponifi- | 
= Specific elting cubiccen-| cation 
Number. gravity. | point. j|timeters,! equiva- Water: Salt. had 
jone-tenth| lent. 
alkali. 
\- 

SC. Per cent.|Per cent. |Per cent. 

OS eee . 9060 31.8 .40 281.0 6.49 | 1.99 34 

ERE eae are . 9046 40.1 .40 288.7 6. 64 | 2-11 .58 

Se Te . 9091 34.5 13.06 244.0 8.97 4.56 -78 
ie CO Cis rae ee 9109 | 33.0 15.49 | 248.0 8. 44 -79 | . 64 ' 


= 83) Bont by thé Goheuitiohir 3 
_ pected of being adulterated. The analyse 
_ mnicroscopic examination showed ees septs hal ‘sen orieeinlly melte 


nN 


cee 


Te cee Saponif. centime- | 

Melting cation | ters, Salt F 

point. | equiva- one-tenth * 
lent. eed 


C. 
33.70 
32.00 


245.8 


j ‘ : (89) Sent by E. M. Nesbit, Maythorpe Farm, College Station, Md. : Five 
_ of milk. The analyses showed that these milks contain about 1 per Ba 
tae - in proportion to the total solids than the ordinary milks of commerce: — 


(90) Sent by J. D, Johnson, Washington, D.C. : Sample of butter from Tenne 


Specifie gravity at 40° C.............. | R 
\ a nification equivalent ...........- 248. 
ik Sunes one-tenth normal | 


pore ee Salts St es eee eee 
Per cent. of moisture ou 
Per cent. of curd ......2.2...5- 


ING SUGAR SOLUTIONS. 


rey ? oe Sent by R. A. Amdorf, Van Buren Furnace, Va.: Sample supposed ‘bee oal | 
Tre or lignite, but which proved to be only a black shale. z 
ee ___ (92) Sent by Courier-Journal Company, of Louisville, Ky.: A sample of liewatete 
_ This sample possessed but little decolorizing power on a solution of molasses: ae 
ys. 

Sp ph ee : | ! 3 

eae ; | Per cent. | 

pers; > Myst. ‘ “I | se 

ie Be, | ShORS Oh Teno . oa coe de nc -| 92.70 rT 

sae abs): ipety eb ibe hege Beets Sea ei, Be | 7.30 5 


iy (93) Sent from Avery’s Island, La.: A sample of lignite. This sample possessed — 
= but little decolorizing power: ‘a 


pm fh CMe Vk may G: * 
Be | [pe cent. 
—~ 7 | 
P 
AS egy Moisture) ce. pees 11.7 
Volatile and combustible matter... .. | 49.50 
ao A Oe vee Grea) See | 38. 7 
ue | Swiphor!: See ea Es ee ae | 1D 
7 . i 
x . Se : 


\ ve Ae . "ey e 
a Aad Niaek CES a st a 2 * ‘ 


‘ . 
=e ‘ 


_ extract possessed an acid reaction,and the decolorizing power of the sample was 


Paeiar rs Se ee oy 
aay : | Percent. 

Pe { 

: ‘ 

MOISES iret seat eae a Bee 17.14 J 

nn re Vg Bede tet MN WARES GB cee oct ve Pada ped uwleeeaces 9.25 

Shp Soluble in‘water>. 0. oie Penk ss, 4.56 
‘ ‘ 


possessed a high decolorizing power: 


i / Per cent. 

Moisture wis teii ae: SEE hl NOM ES = Ors, $e 30.18 
fy BEB so Souk Ay tea at ae cts x owl | 6.89 
Socluble in water. =i ts. a | 34 


7 
wes 
ea) 


= 


_ hada very faint acid reaction. The filtration was rapid, but the decolorizing power 
not strongly marked: 


> | Per cent. = 
ms : 
. as Moisture... .. es tn ares ee 24.76 
- Se SLUG BeG epee nd een hehe ss 5.65 
aes 3 Bohible in witer. 7.265 22s hed 36 


cae oe : 
Be, _ (97) Sent by M. Swenson, Fort Scott, Kans. : Two samples of lignite. The aque- 
ous extracts were faintly acid and the decolorizing power very slight: : 


a 
¥ 
‘ 


ees: (99) Sent by Hon, Benton McMillin, of Tennessee: A sample from Carthage, 


_ Tenn., which proved to be graphite. 


me EXAMINATION OF SAMPLES OF WATER. 
ie : . 
_  _ A largenumber of samples of water have been sent to this division 


_ mated, the analysis of waters is not a work which falls within the 
legitimate scope of agricultural chemistry except in cases where its 
fitness or unfitness for the use of stock might be called in question. 
Nearly all the samples of water which have been received were sent. 
_ on the supposition that they contained medicinal principles. Wher- 
ever it has been possible to do so the analysis of these samples has 
_ . been declined. When an examination has been made it has been of 


(4) Sent by Charles E. Pearson, Beach, Miss.: Sample of lignite. The soluble 


(95) Sent by J.B. Friedheim, Camden, Ark.: Sample of lignite. This sample 


' (96) Sent by B. F. Reed, Mineola, Tex. : Sample of lignite. The aqueous extract — 


for examination within the past year. As has already been inti- — 


= 2 


wy . ‘4 ~ . e 
= 4 1 4 vi ~e . . n Ate 
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the simplest nature possible. The force of chemists employed in the 
division was so small as to render it impossible to make complete 
analyses of the samples examined. 


(100) Sent by F. P. Bishof, Washington, D. C.: A mineral water containing large 
quantities of solid matter: 
Grains of/solidimatter per gallon)... oe ome ess 391.3 
(101) Sent by F. P. Bishof, Washington, D. C.: Mineral water containing a very 


large quantity of solid matter : 
rains of solid matter per gallon ...................4 1,184.6 


(102) Sent by Philip Walker, Washington, D. C.: A sample of water from New- 
ton, Kans., water-works : 


Grains of solid matter per gallon’. 2)\ 9.02. saeco e 47, 587 


This is too large a quantity for good potable water. ; 
(103) Sent by H. 8. Alexander, Culpeper, Va.: : 


Grains solid matter per gallon... -atnieses eee eis 26, 248 
(104) Sent by J. C. Rounds, Manassas, Va.: Two samples of potable water: 
No. 1, well water, grains solid matter per gallon ...... 14. 580 


No. 2, spring water, grains solid matter per gallon.... 4.665 
_ Sample of spring water is very good. The well water is rather hard. 
' (105) Sent by Stephen Gill, Washington, D.C.: Sample of pump water from city i 
pump. 


Grains solidimaitter 242s. ti as seers per gallon.. 56.918 
Grainsichlorine sae) foster ec ee Sees Gove... aeo9a0 
HreeaAmMMONIA,.... chisel. eeiswien cine slat parts per 100,000.. 115 
Albuminoid ammonia’. 20) see ce sale ees GOpe. 00 


This water is totally unfit for domestic purposes, and shows how easily well 
waters in a city become contaminated. 
(106) Sent by James P. Stabler, Sandy Springs, Md.: Sample of potable water: 


Grains:solid-matterwe. sic nus © siseieeieys ee mis oi per gallon.. 4.899 
Bree ammonia a. iene sce tsleshers ole parts per 100,000.. 1.2 
IN oMuogUEN orto lAaTaNOVIV Sy A 5 cho oun eee Sm oerc do... 32 616 ‘ 


This is a very pure water. 
(107) Sent by O. Hendricks, Marshall, Tex.: Two samples of supposed mineral 
water : 
No: di eraims solidimattenyiisint 2 etal. lasicis = per gallon.. 11.664 
INO Ne) erains solidimatterieieriper erick cic. stlta. dow 223 (6745 


Sample No. 1 contains slight amount of iron, and sample No.2 gave indications 
of having contained hydro-sulphuric acid when fresh. 
(108) Sent by S. H. Hemenway, Chicago, Il.: Sample of supposed mineral water : 


Grains solid matter per gallon... .2.:.5.5...2-eeesers 6. 948 


This sample contains no constituents of a medicinal nature. 
(109) Sent by John P. Horan, Shreveport, La.: A sample of mineral water ; 


Grains solid matters je. Meh wees eet ek per gallon., 312.44 

Ereeiammionia, Oserry aaee eee cee be parts per 1,000,000. . 67 

ATbuMINOId amImMONIa Gl nshiek cide ene Gee oes dower nwo bi 
(110) Sent by William M. Gatewood, Carrizo Springs, Tex.: 

Grains solid: matter’ Vie Mae Hanceee wee per gallon.. 1,396.3 


_ Thesolid matter consists of lime, magnesia, alumina, soda, potash, and traces of 
iron combined as sulphates, chlorides, and carbonates. It also contains free am- 
monia, parts per million, .026; albumimoid ammonia, parts per million, . 320. 

(111) Sent by Peter Morong, Virginia: Three samples of potable water : 


Wo.d, erains solid matter :% 2 .j).6..\ cos be per gallon.. 7.581 
Nove. .etains solid amatter ai. vc siek,. oc ee eae dos a.s Osun 
INOS werAlNS SOUGMALLEKci.v cis ee clcmie bee mee eae do.... 7.420 


These are all good waters. 


re ites tet Aye) NY $4, ; 7k Me rf by | 4 AM 
Mae any * pay ah, se 
; \ - y, se y ? x . 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMINATIONS OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 


(112) Sent by M. J. Martinez, New York City: Three samples of Cuban sugar-cane: 


Sucrose by 


Sucrose. aie Glucose. 


.| Per cent. | Per cent. 
20.75 -98 


.! Ten months old............. 
.| Eleven months old ......... 


The above percentages are given for the juice. The first and second sets of num- 
hers should be diminished by 10 per cent. and the third by 12 per cent. when calcu- 
lated for the cane itself. 


(118) Sent by Col. F. E. Boyd, Delta, Colo.: A sample of sorghum sirup: 


PR MIUIGH ATEN Tir state oicidicrr tre me'm nia ckniaie ale sayin arn tele giantcs 1.417 
STIETOSE Re a aaa eae Uae aa eS ene evar ete per cent.. 39.30 
GUTCOSG Geet a ase i Atte tae a toa Me Ne GOleeaes Lone 
PSTN a eG AE RT ee A co oy ed sa COR et BHO 
Wier coONds NOUSUGAT <i. was says aie reales eee GO) 52 2 ot OF 
Cie emicient) Gl pAb. ss vas swaes Soe medd pane melee a eee 49.50 


(114) Sent by James M. Hart, Oswego, N. Y.: Sample of sugar beets: 


VIOTSUUN OLS eee /ael dioitkeve-w cpclelevalctaf wort atte ote os per cent.. 76.90 


PEE Eee ate Abas Hake Tar del adaiteamieghedas Goran. +) se 
In the juice: 

Ree ie STA WAU oi is a7 ace 5s ee titers @utee eared ots 1. 070 

Motalasolidtmatters (cc. s. aelerne ade per cent.. 16.76 

RIGLOSG atlas smyeta cin tere hate. a s,tihot Levate ately eens: ore 549 1263 

KGITICOSO stots yiatatee cial siel Nase ie) Seaclara dete whl. oe do 50 

Co-ehtieient: of purtty.d fs.% kk Seas eee ees ae 75.40 


Presence of glucose in the juice of the beet is probably due to the fact that a con- 
siderable time elapsed after the beet was harvested before the analysis was made. 
(115) Sent by Seth H. Kenney, Morristown, Minn.: A sample of sorghum sirup: 


SWOOURG ONAL s tire ec inches,s om bevy maialetia a cle pur TOME d eee 1.3965 
SVR OS Oa 5 Sarin eee ar pes dp tM solere Risse ieeo ut cmeiols per cent.. 40.45 

(CAD OFS DA Re None eA Kae ROR ER Cnt do 23.43 2 
CO -OMiCTEM b Ole PUT ys a tara ac care vend hc onload othe So Toke ee 52.53 


(116) Sent by Densmore Brothers, Red Wing, Minn.: Sample of sorghum masse | 
cuite: 


PUMER IO nse s Se Weta Ye W's sacle ory ate pala Gace sTogre per cent.. 46.30 
DUCROSG-DY, MIWENSION. 50-024 pa uaesc Sedav jc uweates do.... 49.16 
Ra METROMR Ne) Mac tahte ele ace Ga trcte Ail ia wT Ow OR Bo aaa we do.... 80.40 


(117) Sent by Henry McCall, Donaldsonville, La.: Sample of sugar-cane molasses 
from second crystallization: 


PRIELOGE Re ee Sateen scare ae arate ole fadRe RCS per cent.. 29.00 
RIOR Gh ar. ac bcos ane eitiala Viale bw vitae aici we ven do.... 22.00 


(118) Sent by Capt. S. 8S. Blackford, Washington, D. C.: Sample of maple sirup 
from Ohio: 


PM EPRIISONS Be Wise h Uy hau ina alts Kars, Mote ork ame me eS per cent.. 60.10 
IUCLORS DV, LU VEMSIOM gusilotas tenses sie.e cies lalsronstecere'™ dots.” 61.50 
EIST vena OU catia ey cata ee dddna aaa ts do.... 35.24 
RMR ae uP pee ily ticiesatertlay Gy mio a brotel ie sesvos es ai COs Per t06 
PE Pee NE MRR lade NY ctf ace ticto bm o's viele sp buh do.... 4.08 
LOM He BCCI ACID Ns siele ss litsea wba ende et cee Goethe 


(120) Sent by Sheldon B. Elderkin, Cooperstown, N.Y. : ‘Avaiaploot maples 


VRUCMISE Nyt RR. Bia bod tet eye ..per cent.. 77.60 — 
Sucrose by Bi Fcikion 4 Kine oc ein Nhe ieee Bie tiene eee do.... 79.76 — 
Glucose «eee eee ieee eee erent 92 
. Ash. ec Sethe @ he bck ke SOF ee rh) A 


' (121) Sent> by w. J. Thompson, Pattersonville, La. : Sample of sugar-cane 
_ lasses from second crystallization: ae 
PSMRPRITIEN 7008, -cte te siting 2's stare, SUNS Mas UD ancl ne ae per cent.. 33.70 


iF Sak mucrone Dy. Inversion 4A... Vad 3s).g. von see Meee d6.:. 74. Wr ae 
pe REIEPBRO Oct, ae auton cae wot ae ee ae eee ee dot S700)" is ae 


es (122) Sent by Springer Harbaugh, Saint Paul, Minn.: “aan sample of wheat 
one of barley: sh 


Weight per bushel . ....... pounds..| 62.7 65.4 
i Weight of 100 grains..... ... grams.. 2. 233 3.755 
MIGISHULOS Semcon ee caine 6.52 7.52 
Be Sain Ano Eee batiee eet 1.48 1.44 
BE Ret antic SALA Reb ee 2,52 8.55 
el Ce : Garbohydrates 5.21 s..g2)2 22% do..:.| 71.93 (2.77 
hae rude fibers 2 ee one a 2.06 ae 
Albtiminoids:: 650.05 Jt) 15.49 12. 60 


SUA SRAM HETERO RS eH Cb hike PSH Oss 
Mey Dee LO eee RS bie fe RE HRA OR Oe © BS OURKER, Cele elapse & ES-ES © 
Cie, oS RNS Miele b wwile bb Vie 2G we S ARIE we hws ble e hire B 


Crude ber sy ae Pea ie eet COREE a Ue coeri | IS do. : ie 1.38 
ATTN GIABK, Velho oly ee Bee Dees Aas DOs Aseaaeeee, 


(124)" Sent by W.T. Kelso, Hallock, Minn.: A sample of wheat: 


Weight per bushels: duos o.eeeem esti: warae pounds.. 67.00. 
ergot GF L100 erates: lowes Bac eh Carew tl grams.. 2.925 — 
Moishnamert. Loos). a apes mi cere mist ta eae ee Ne per cent.. 7.58 
F Le Pe NE aie ma i oO ee Pym bye Le Ue ey bee do.. 1.45 
BENE Cee BE ECT De LE a ORB REI Re aE eS ‘ys, ys 
Carboy Gimabeds S02). Wrst Nase pene ae esis Pista do....° (0:a9 } 
(Ciuhis pil ors ae ONSEN Sic ace eee sy oaier es cit tel a Mk ORRIeE dor... ;¢ 1868 
3 AMmminGidss i496 pall. COR AWRES hoe dee va ew nee do: .3 2 1505 257) 
(125) Sent by L. H. Haines, Fargo, Dak.: A sample of wheat: - 
Moistaxe, . ia eos oi ocala done mee Ne bit lace per cent.. 7.80 
eae ChAT Sat ie aw Eta CHAT OAM emia eid Choke ty 4 down ta 
Baan Gridedipen.y chor sack ee AE ERE Bn ae ee ee do: 72 ine 
one EAT IOUTIINULS 2) cache have eee eR LEP ak tart eal eee do.... 15.93 — 
MASpOWNYGrabes)., to urate wusan ens vide eae hielo ss hay eee do.... 72.807 
' (126) Sent by W.H. Reed, Walla Walla, Wash.: A sample of wheats 
= PE STE ge te Pap Meo png en ae per cent.. 742 


BPN Lief CLR He clae ce mpage see Uraiaee otra ciitts obs's'.'s tees do.... 1.95 


| mia) 2) 0 epee eye Cove) e)se!.5 pie \sidi ule (0) ed. 0)ja)e.» wie \eiee)e ale). =u, ae ets pie 
Par ee ee CnC eC CCRC er it CC ee Site ee ieee 
Nee 15110, BP e¥e 0.0 6)\0)6 48 0 0, e:(s 0) ee 016) 8 ele lee 's)0 v0 ees 


sa oceseene 


| pe eee Ean 
“REPORT or rite aoa. 


Sha SA 
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Se Ee. 


. (27 8 Sent by Ase McBeth, Georgetown, D. CG: Sample of rice husks and ash 


+ aa es matter che Wheiskete 8. sys eho kh Sanes we per cent.. 81.72 
a Moistare in. NUusks. so-so ese oars < tes oe Dee Sos ae dower Anis 
ae Ash in husks.......... Petr restate cde Soret cso doss2, “t4e13 
e ti Girlie BURR eo eee ye Sais Os wan Eos oar do.... 89.13 
‘The ash also contains a trace of manganese. 
Ly . ~~) Sent by J. H. Watkins, Palmetto,Ga.: A sample of Kafiir corn: 
Ae 1. OS SEES Green ERS Oe REE eps per cent.. 11.18 
a4 NS PORN Me EE | cia, RK EH Cave p OER tes Tey Boehm bake: 
VASE aT is POP nk aS es See Reiwed Wee do... 3.58 
oe DieSGriae ud de eos ca i ks Selvin thee td do.... 3.37 
hie SIE yes 2 La Nae 8 icp scene! or eer) en eran es doi.yl 6a 
ae Statch ......... 1a SWAN VERNAN CURVE RES Seo iuns do.... 67.62 ; 
pea y re SAGs 2 ae pia ie a A TA ALA La 7 do.... 9% . 
oe GAINS eee wi Sade mews wate mp ts gages, Ro | 
a? (129) Sent by W.M. King, superintendent Seed Division.: A sample of Kaffir corn 
paeis | for the determination of nitrogen only: 
; BlapPegtewe ese Ces 232. Seno ta ee eee oe ae cent.. 1.48 
= Equal to albuminoids...... 8 ee ee 200m ee JO 2 otro ge 
B ey (130) Sent by William M. Singerly, Philadelphia, Pa. : Asample of brewer's grain: 
4 WEBREERG NE NEN Sy rig ook SSL kn Neh ele eae per cent.. 7.86 
a EEL SE NI es tein Sah 8c ee Suet do.... 4.33 
03 OTTO EY SEMIS gee, tet ag eee ok me RLS aah ee do.... 5.66 his 
Pa ; Carbohydrates. .......... 06-5... e eee eee ee eee eee do.... 51.37 ee, 
a De IGE SS. 3), Sl. wad aol veneered se yeas ae do. 223, 48,51 
WA Atbammoids 32° ..¢2....003.% BE eyes eR rast do.... 21.97 
; — __—« (481) Sent by John A. Baker, Washington, D.C.: A sample of pea-meal: - (ee 
td PAR WGREEEES Ot. URs ea diac ad eat ch Ren < Sw ale Powe per cent.. 8.21 
x PIE RP g es 8 Sin oe Sth. Dea dala d Ne cens S Male wane, Sarees do.... 3.73 
ae 5 BR Pee es win a wip Bech in Show Soe TAR Siwy ee ie dou 5.. 08,38 
i : PATHODYGLALCSS: c57 oe, Aes Jastions = ss oud doers saa do.... 62.16 
oe ERIM RINGE ote ou St aw ve gn seri) eae hes aes dg.-c2 8.49 
a Me IMRT EMSIONEN S055 595-4 ys ee ah A hs els ae ee Cee do.... 21.82 
ys This meal would make an excellent cattle food, having a very high percentage 
; _ of nitrogenous matters, with a good proportion of phosphori ic acid in the ash. ees 
ys (132) Sent by Dr. W.M. Mew, Washington, D.C.: A sample of food material for. (_ 
* the determination of nitrogen only: : 
% Penieriee Mo Soe et Aree ass aon ee per cent.. 4.7 
Baaalie albamitoiie. 7. 2.)5. Fos. cian be es 2 do.... 29.75 
om (133) Sent by J. Sears, Chicago, Ill.: A sample of cotton-seed hulls for the deter- 
_ mination of nitrogen only: 
of SUSE Tye 2 Fee eae Pee eee Ary wae per cent v7 
, Pigg PIER Ane CLITORIS a 5 Faia wind = IR Paps <a w sim « ne ain o 93 
Bas. 134) Sent by J. Sears, Chicago, Ill.: A sample of powdered olive stones for the 
es determination of nitrogen only: 
+ Tc aL gent? si: 2 Cia PLE Si Rae eee eae percent.. .25 
Bs Equal to Albominpids.c fiseite. «eb ei Nc dori ¢h.56 


(135) Sent by J. Sears, Chicago, Ill.: Powdered cocoa-nut shells for the deter- 
mination of nitrogen only: 
INSEE GA oe Seen eee Dees Res the sa elgaieas percent.. .20 
GUA DS APIA oe. ean 2 as Pe ae gees wes GOnio3.0. toad 
(186) Sent by the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury: A sample of opium from the 
collector of customs at San Francisco: 


SECIS EENG Wecienecs Atha ae dolar wiake anl a aida ax Rowe's, 6 per cent.. 21.10 
MEN oe cas aise t8e pairs yg eas Baie Rika’ athe Sale dO. 5.457), Gea 


138) Sent by Dr. Gotees Vasey, botanist: A sample of quate a fermented 11 5 
de from fermented agaves: 


Ml eohiol Pe tip che os eas 2 sat os 6a ah weep REECE pee EL oe 
Wry TESIAUOS 1: ein Se bee cu cee sernte ck poh eR EEE ROO LE neo 
Be Ome Oller -esceos "76, tor Serer aude ea . 020 


a Norman J. CoLMAn, 
Commissioner of Agricuame 


REPORT OF THE BOTANIST, 


Sir: The subjects which have largely occupied the attention of this 
division during the past year are— 

First. An investigation of the grasses of the arid districts of the 
West and Southwest, concerning which a bulletin has been published. 
Two agents were employed in the examination in western Texas, 


~New Mexico, Arizona, and parts of Nevada and Utah. Some two 


hundred species of grasses were observed growing in different situa- 
tions and soils, and about thirty of these have been selected as de- 


serving of attention and experiment for purposes of cultivation. | 


Figures and descriptions of these are given in the bulletin in order 
to facilitate an acquaintance with them by persons interested, and it 
is hoped that a careful trial will be made of such by the farmers and 
graziers of the district. 

Second. Several new or interesting and promising forage plants 
have been brought to the attention of the Department as presenting 
promising features for cultivation in special localities. Among these 
are some species of clover, and a European forage plant known as 
Sainfoin or Asperset (botanically, Onobrychis sativa), which has at- 
tracted, recently, considerable attention in California and Nevada 
as giving promise of great value for cultivation on dry hills and 
mountain slopes. . 

A paper on Teosinte as a forage grass is also presented. On ac- 
count of the large quantity of foliage which this grass affords, it has 
great value for soiling and storing in silos wherever the climate will 
allow of its full development. ' 

Third. We have continued an account of common weeds which 
interfere with agriculture, and have given such information respect- 
ing their destruction and eradication as we have been able to obtain. 
In addition, some account is given of the cultivation of Peppermint 
for the purpose of procuring the oil for medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal purposes. 

A paper on cross-fertilization and, another on pollination are also 
presented, which wil! provoke research and investigation. 

Respectfully, 
GEO. VASEY, 

Hon. N. J. COLMAN. Botanist. 


Ss 


FORAGE PLANTS. 
TEOSINTE (Huchleena luxurians). 


This new forage plant, a native of Central America, bids fair to 
fill a permanent place for the South. Seed was first introduced into 
this country by the Department many years ago, but not until 1886 
is there any record of its having ripened seed in the United States. 


_. In that year a small quantity was ripened in southern Florida and 
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in southern Mississippi, near the Gulf. In the fall of 1887 circulars ; 


were sent to a number of parties to whom seed had been distributed 


the preceding spring, asking whether any of the plants had ripened ~ 
seed; also that samples of the growth be sent to the Department. 
Samples bearing ripe seed were received from several parties in 
southern Florida, but from no other locality. On one of the stalks, 
having 13 fertile joints, 812 seeds were counted. In somegcases ripe 
seed was produced on plants the seed of which was planted the pre- 
ceding spring, but usually it was produced on those the roots of 
which had lived through the previous winter, Teosinte having been 
cultivated for a number of years in that section. A quantity of the 
crop of seed which ripened in southern Florida the past season has 
been purchased by the Department to be distributed in the spring - 
of 1888. ee 
Teosinte makes a rapid, succulent, and abundant growth, which, 
in the warmer parts of the country, may be cut two or more times 
during the season. In Florida the first erop from roots which have 
lived over winter is sometimes cut for fodder, and the second ero 
left to ripen seed. This plant requires good soil, and that which is. 
moist but not necessarily wet. It can not, be considered of any value 
for the dry regions of the West, except where irrigation is practiced. 
Tt seems to suffer from the effects of drought rather more than Indian 
corn. On good soil which is not too dry it will probably prove to be - 
of value much farther north than where it attains its complete devel- 
opment. On good garden soil on the Department grounds plants 
from seed sown on the 4th of last June attained a height of 6 feet by 
_ the 29th of July. 

A sample of Teosinte grown in 1885 by John 8. Erwin, of Kirk- 
ville, Mo.,; was analyzed by Mr. Edgar Richards, of the Chemical 
Division of this Department, and found to contain a lower percent- 
age of crude fiber and a higher percentage of albuminoids than either 
clover or timothy hay. Mr. Clifford Richardson, the acting Chemist, 
expressed the opinion, however, that the sample was exceptionally 


rich. (Plate I.) 
WHITE SAGE (Hurotia lanata). 


This plant, known as ‘“‘ White Sage” or ‘‘ Winter Fat,” is abundant 
in places through the Rocky Mountain region from Mexico to British 
America. Prof.S. M. Tracy, whovisited portions of Nevada, Arizona, 
and adjoining territory in 1887, investigating the native forage plants 
under the direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture, states that 
in more arid districts of Arizona, Nevada, and Utah this plant, with 
Greasewood (Sarcebatus vermiculatus), are the most highly valued 

lants for winter forage. An important fact in regard to the plant 
is its ability to thrive in somewhat alkaline soils. It is employed as 
a remedy for intermittent fevers. 

It is a perennial, half shrubby plant growing a foot or two high, 
with slender wooly twigs, which are abundantly covered with linear 
sessile leaves an inch to an inch and a half long, with a velvety sur- 
face of a grayish color and with the margin rolled back. They are 
mostly in small fascicles or clusters. The flowers are minute and in 
small clusters in the axils of the leaves, chiefly on the upper part of 
thestem, The flowers are of two kinds, male and female, on separate 
parts of the stems, or sometimes on separate plants. The small fruit 
is covered with long and close whitish hairs, 
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| The plant belongs to the order Chenopodiacee, or the same order 
~ as the common Pigweed. (Plate I.) 
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gee NopaL or Cactus (Opuntia Hngelmanne). 
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+ One of the principal characteristics of the vegetation of arid dis- 
- tricts is the prevalence of different species of Cactacew, or cactus- 
like plants. These are exceedingly variable in form and size, and 
are divided into several genera. Of these the Opuntias are extremely 
~~. common. There are. two kinds of these; one with broad, flat joints, 
~ and one with cylindrical or club-shaped joints. 
ae Of the flat, broad-jointed kind there are many species. The Opuntia 
vulgaris is common in sandy ground in the Hastern Atlantic States, 
~ In western Texas and other parts of the arid regions reaching to Cal- 
_ ifornia ‘is a much larger kind, of the same general appearance, which 
is called Opuntia Hngelmanni, This is astout, coarse-looking plant, 
- growing from 4 to 6 feet high, and much branched. The joints are, 
in large specimens, a foot long and 9 or 10 inches broad, with groups 
of stout spines from one-half to 1; inches long. They are apparentl 
leafless, but in young specimens minute fleshy leaves may be detected. 
‘Springing from the side of these joints at the proper season are hand- 
some flowers 2 or 3 inches in diameter, which are succeeded by 
a roundish fruit, nearly 2 inches long, filled with a purplish pulp, 
generally of an insipid taste, while imbedded in the pulp are num- 
bers of hard, smallseeds, The common name of this Opuntia among 
the Mexicans is Nopal, and some of the species have fruit. which is 
 edibleand highly esteemed. The use of the above species of Prickly 
-- Pear or Cactus for forage in the dry regions of Texas and westward 
is a matter of considerable importance. An extended account of its 
use is given in Bulletin 3 of this division. The usual method of 
reparing the plant for feeding is to singe the prickles over a brisk 
laze. To some extent, especially by sheep, the plant is eaten in the 
natural state, but serious consequences frequently result in such cases. 
Its chief use is as a substitute for other fodder in times of scarcity, 
but when properly prepared and fed with hay and grain it forms a 
valuable article of food for cattle. (Plate IT.) 


ne. SAINFOIN (Onobrychis sativa, Lam.). 


This leguminous forage plant has recently been introduced into this 
country under the name of ‘* Asperset.” 
Esparsette is the German name; Sainfoin is the name used in France 
and England. It is a perennial, having somewhat the appearance 
of Lucerne, but of smaller size and different habit. It seldom ex- 
_, ceeds 1} feet in height, with a weak stem, rather long, pinnate leaves, 
. and flowers of a pink color in a loose spike, 2 to 4 inches in length, 
' raised on a long, naked peduncle or stalk. The flowers are succeeded 
’ _ by short, single-seeded pods, which are strongly reticulated or marked 
_ by raised linesand depressed pits, Itis anative of central and south- 
-. ern Europe and western Asia, and in Europe has long been in culti- 
vation, From experiments made by the Duke of Bedford im Eng- 
land we learn that it was first introduced to English farmers as a 
plant for cultivation from Flanders and France, where it has been long 
cultivated. Itwas found to be less productive than the broad-leaved 
- clovers, but on chalky and gravelly soils there was abundant proof 
of the superiority of Sainfoin. It produces but little herbage the first 
' year, but improves in quantity for several years. 
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Mr. Martin J. Sutton, in a recent work on ‘‘ Permanent and tem- aM 
porary pastures,” says that it has been cultivatedinEnglandforover __ 


‘two hundred years. He says that it is essentially a food for sheep, and 
in pasturing the sheep do it no injury. It is also useful for horses, 
but produces nothing like the quantity of green fodder that can be 
obtained from the Lucerne patch. Whensown alone Mr. Sutton says 
that Sainfoin is lable to decrease and become overrun with weeds. 
He recommends its use as a predominant constituent in a mixture of 


grasses and clovers. He says that combined with strong growing — 
grasses there is less risk and the grasses keep down the weeds which | 


otherwise are apt tooverrun theSainfoin. In a green state it is quite 
free from the danger of blowing cattle (Hoven), and when made into 
hay is an admirable and nutritious food. But it requires great care 
in drying when made inio hay. 

Mr. Sinclair states that the produce of Sainfoin on a clayey loam 
with a sandy subsoil is greater than on a sandy or gravelly soil rest- 
ing upon clay. 

A French writer says that Sainfoin can not accommodate itself to 
damp soil, and even dreads soil which, although dry, rests upon a wet 
subsoil. It delights in dry soil, somewhat gravelly and, above ail, cal- 


careous. It flourishes upon the declivities of hills where water can 


not remain, and in light soil where its powerful root can readily pene- 
trate. But, although surviving in the poorest calcareous soil, like 
clover and Lucerne, its productiveness is always relative to the per- 
meability and fertility of the land. It prefers open, sunny places, 
with a southern or eastern exposure. 

Sainfoin has received several trials in this country, but without 
much success, probably from the experiments having been made 
upon unsuitable soil. We can not expect that it will be preferred in 

laces where clover succeeds, but in light soils and in regions with a 
ight rain-fall it should receive a thorough trial. 

A recent bulletin of the lowa Agricultural College gives the result 
of some experiments with this plant, which are very satisfactory. 
Observations there made indicate that it stands early freezing quite 
as well as Kentucky blue-grass. It produces at the rate of 3 tons of 
dry hay peracre. It deserves trialin Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. 
(Plate IV.) 


ALSIKE CLOVER (Trifolium hybridum, L.). 


This differs from common red clover in being later, taller, more 
slender and succulent. The flower heads are upon long pedicels, 
and are intermediate in size and color between those of white and 
red clover.. Its botanical name was so given from its being sup- 

osed by Linneeus to be a hybrid between those clovers, but it 1s now 
Earn to be a distinct species. It is found native over a large part 
of Europe, and was first cultivated in Sweden, deriving its common 
name from the village of Syke inthat country. In 1834it was taken 
to England, and in 1854 to Germany, where it is largely grown, not 
-only for its excellent forage but also for its seed, which commands a 


high price. In France it is little grown as yet, and is frequently con- . 


founded with the less productive Trifoliwm elegans. 

The following is condensed from ‘‘ Les Prairies Artificielles ” by 
Hd.-Vianne, of Paris: 

Alsike does not attain its full development under two or three years, and should 


therefore be mixed with some other plant for permanent meadows. It is best 
adapted to cool, damp, calcareous soil, and gives good results upon reclaimed marshes. 
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_. It is adapted neither to very dry soils nor to those where there is stagnant water. 
Being of slender growth, rye-grass, rye, or cats are often sown with it, when it is 
to be mowed. Im fertile ground weeds are apt to diminish the yield after a few 
years, so that it requires to be broken up. It is generally sown in May, at the rate 
- _ of 6 to 7 pounds of the clean seed per acre. Sometimes it is sown in the pods 
- at the rate of 50 to 100 pounds per acre either in spring or in autumn after the 
cereals are harvested. 
Alsike sprouts but little after cutting, and therefore produces but one crop and 
one pasturage. The yield of seed is usually 130 to 170 pounds per acre. The seed 
separates more easily from the pods than that of ordinary clover, and as the heads 
easily break off when dry, care is required in harvesting. 

‘ It does not endure drought as well as the common red clover, but will grow on 
more damp and heavy soils, and it is said that it can be grown on land which, 
through long cultivation of the common clover, has become “ clover sick.” 


(Plate V.) 
FRENCH CLOVER (Trifolium incarnatum). 


% This annual clover is a native of Europe. It grows to the height 

of about 2 feet. The heads are about 2 inches long, very densely 

- flowered, with the petals varying from a pinkish to a crimson color. 

It has been introduced and tried to some extent for cultivation in 

this country, but has not met with much favor. It deserves trial, 
however, in the dry climate of the West. (Plate XIV.) 


MAMMOTH CLOVER (Trifolium medium). 


The true botanical position of the clovers cultivated in this coun- 
try under the names Mammoth, Sapling, or Pea-vine clover, etc., is 
still somewhat in doubt. They are usually regarded as being the 
above-mentioned species, but are, perhaps, a variety or varieties of 
the common red clover, Trifolium pratense. They agree in having a 
larger and later growth than the ordinary red clover, and on this ac- ° 
count are for some purposes more valuable. . 

The following records of experience may be relied upon for the 

‘localities mentioned: 

Prof. Samuel Johnson, Agricultural Coliege, Michigan: 

It grows too rank and coarse to make good hay. For pasture or for manurial 
purposes it might prove better than the smaller sort. When grown for seed it is 


usually pastured until the Ist of June, and then allowed to grow up and mature 
the crop. 


M. C. Alger, Augusta, Mich.: 


Pasturing until the 1st of June insures a larger yield of seed, as it is cooler while 
filling; but many do not pasture. I do not think it can be cut more years than the 
smaller kind. It is said to stand drought better, but I doupt that. It will give three 
times the amount of pasture during the season that is given of the smaller kind if 
kept down pretty close, but during the fall the amount of pasture produced is Jess. 

_‘ It is said to smother out in winter if a large amount is left on the ground. Another 
objection is that it requires cutting just at harvest time. 


‘ C. M. Alger, Newaygo, Mich.: 


I have raised the Mammoth Clover, but do not like it for my heavy land, as it 
grows too large. For every acre that I raise I have to buy or borrow two more of 
my neighbor’s to cure it on, It is, however, excellent for pasture, as it stays on the 
ground longer than the medium variety. It is good for raising seed, as 1t nearly 

' © always fills full. I have seen 8 bushels per acre. The seed is always grown on the 
flfst crop, as the second never blossoms. It grows here from 4 to 5 feet high and 
is good for plowing under for manure. 
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Austin Pots, Galesburgh, Mich. : . MR i 
Perhaps not over 20 per cent. of the clover grown here is of the mammoth variety. on 
It does not seed as well as the common clover. ( anived 


L. H. Bursley, Jenisonville, Mich.: 4 ig} : 


I do not find it as good for hay as the common red clover; the stalk is 50 large — a 
that stock will not eat them at all. For pasture it is better than the small variety: 
It does not require pasturing in spring in order to produce a crop of seed. Fig Ne 


James Hendricks, Albany, N. Y.: RES 


About twenty years ago there was treble the quantity sown in this part of Albany a 
County that there is at present; now nearly all our farmers sow the medium clover 
with timothy. nas 


Prof. F. A. Gully, Agricultural College, Miss. : 


\ 

On good land with us it grows rank, and the long stems fall down and matonthe  _ 
ground, and if we happen to have wet weather the lower leaves and parts of the 
stalk will begin to decay before the plant is in full bloom. The second crop ripens 
seed, but to what extent | can not say. 1 consider the common red clover more 
desirable here, although it may not yield as well. iT er 


’ 


WEEDS OF AGRICULTURE. a : 


The following account of the more troublesome weeds is continued ~~ 
from the report of last year: 


PURSLANE (Portulaca oleracea). ee 


A low prostrate annual, common in cultivated grounds, with thick, 
fleshy, obovate leaves, about an inch in length, and very smooth, 
The flowers are minute and sessile at the ends of the branches and 
in the axils of the leaves, opening only in the morning sun; the five 
or six petals are pale yellow, the stamens number seven to ten and 
twelve, and the capsule or seed vessel is oval, and opens by the rupt- 
ure of a transverse seam near the middle. This introduced weed is 
SRN es known inthis country by the nameof Purslane or “*Pus-  ~ 
ey.’ ee 
In the cooler climate of England it is not considered a weed, and 
is used to some extent as a pot-herb. It does not start into growth 
until the season is well advanced, in the Northern States about July. 
It is most troublesome in garden crops, such as onions, and does 
comparatively little harm in such crops as corn and potatoes, which’ ~ 
shade the ground and permit horse cultivation. lt is most prevalent °— 
on sandy soils. Its troublesomeness results mainly from its pro- — 
lificacy and rapid maturity, and from the fact that it will retain its ~ 
vitality and mature its seed after being detached from the soil. Tf ~ 
the land is repeatedly cultivated before the plant exceeds aninchin 
height it is easily kept down, but if allowed to become large itis al-  ~ 
most certain to ripen its seed. After garden soil has become stocked 
with the seed it will often be found best to cultivate the land in some _ 
field crop for two or three years, until it is freed from the weed, and _ 
grow the garden crops upon land which has not yet become infested. © 
The amount of seed produced may be judged from the fact that 
1,250,000 seeds have been counted ona single plant. The greatest . 
injury from this weed arises from the fact that it grows rapidly and» 
ripens its seed after cultivation of the crops has usually ceased. 
(Plate VI.) te 
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_ COMMON MILKWEED (Asclepias cornuti). 

Be . An herbaceous plant with a perennial root, native of this country, 
although now spontaneous in many parts of Europe. The stems 
are erect and unbranched 2 or 3 feet high, and clothed with op- 
+ ag posite oblong leaves, with very short stalks, 4 or 6 inches long and with 
Bs . entire margins, soft and velvety on the lower side, with many prom- 
-_ jnent veins at right angles with the midrib, and connecting near the 
'. margin. The flowers are in large clusters, called umbels, proceeding 
' from the top and upper portion of the stem, each umbel supported 
ona thickish peduncle 2 to 4 inches in length. The individual flow- 
an inch in length. The flowers are less than half an inch long and 

of the peculiar structure common to the milkweed family. This 
_ will be best explained by reference to the figure given. Usually only 
- one or two of these flowers mature fruit, which is an ovate pod about 
3 inches long and an inch thick, roughish, with weak protuberances, 


. 


_ lapping seeds, each with a crown of soft silky fibers, which seems to 
waft the seed in the air. 


of the Mississippi, has become exceedingly troublesome in some lo- 
: ’  calities asa weed. Its deep running perennial root-stocks are very 
_. tenacious of life, and spread rapidly, throwing up numerous stems. 
a, The plant is most troublesome in meadows and along roadsides, 
-. forming patches which check the growth of grass. Its seeds are 
-_. distributed by means of a tuft of silky hairs. The milky juice isa 
| popular remedy with children for warts. The young shoots are used 
_ by some as a substitute for asparagus. The plant has a strong fiber, 
_ which some have attempted to utilize. 
This plant is subject in some localities to the attacks of a fungus, 
which checks its growth and gives ita sickly yellow appearance. 


. 
« 


Me 


plants, if badly affected, fail to blossom, and send up numerous slen- 
| der shoots, reminding one of the ‘‘ yellows” in peaches. The exter- 
- maination of the plant requires careful cultivation throughout the 

entire season, after which it will not be found difficult to prevent its 
- _ becoming again established. (Plate VII.) 


CURSED CROWFOOT (Ranunculus sceleratus). a 
X, A low herbaceous plant of the Buttercup family with a smooth, 
.. thickish, spongy stem, much branched above. The lower leaves are 
_- one-half inch in diameter, deeply three-lobed, with the lobes coarsely 
_. and obtusely toothed; the upper leaves become narrower and less 
divided, or almost linear and undivided. The flowers are very nu- 
og merous and small, on pedicels half an inch to aninchin length. The 


heads of carpels or fruit are, when mature, about half an inch long, 
‘densely crowded with the minute seeds. The plant attains a height 
-. of afoot ortwo. Itisa native of Europe, but has been widely dis- 
ie tributed over the world. It is found mainly in ditches and other 
~ ‘wet places. The name was not given by reason of any extreme 
_ ‘froublesomeness as a weed, but on account of the acrid and biting 
character of the juice. This is so irritating that if applied to the 
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- but soft and velvety, and filled with a multitude of small! flat over-_ 


. ‘This best known of our milkweeds, north of Tennessee and east 


light yellow petals are less than one-fourth inch in length. The 
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ers, 20 to 40 in each cluster, are supported on slender pedicels about ' 


The affected leaves usually become revolute at the margin, and the - 


skin it will readily produce blisters. Notwithstanding this fact, if 
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the plant be boiled and the water thrown off, it is not unwholesome, 
and is sometimes eaten by the peasants In Germany as a vegetable. - — 
(Plate VIII.) . PS) 
Chondrilla juncea. bk 


This plant grows to the height of 2 or 3 feet, having strong, deeply -— 
spreading roots, and slender, twig-like stems, more or less branching 
above and apparently destitute of leaves, or with a few slender 
thread-like leaves. The leaves are mostly in a cluster at the base of 
the stem, where they have an irregular jagged shape, much like those ~ 


of the Dandelion. “The bare twigs become sparingly clothed during 


j 
“ony 
: 


the summer with sessile flowers of the order Composite; in appear- 
ance much like those of Lettuce. This unsightly perennial weed has. 
been introduced into Maryland, Virginia, and other Southern States, ~— 


where it is spreading along roadsides and over dry uncultivated 
fields. Complaints have been received from Virginia of its agressive 
nature, and of the difficulty of its extermination. It is a native of 
the southern half of Kurope and the adjoining countries of Asia. 
- Over most of France it is common upon sandy soils. It has not yet 

entered England and the other northern countries of Kurope, and 
therefore it is not expected that it will become prevalent to any ex- 
tent in our Northern States, 

For the eradication of this pest summer fallowing with frequent 
plowing and harrowing will be necessary. This method, succeeded | 
by a hoed crop, will probably relieve the field of its presence. At 
the same time the greatest care should be taken to exterminate it 
from roadsides and neglected fields, where it is lable to maintain a 
foothold. (Plate IX.) 


St. JOHN’s wort (Hypericum perforatum). 


A perennial herb, growing 13 to 2 feet high, usually with many . 
opposite spreading branches, and clothed with many opposite, small, 
sessile leaves, less than an inch long, oblong or ovate-oblong, with 
entire margin and obtuse summit. These leaves are marked by  _ 
many minute pellucid dots. The fiowers are collected into small 

‘clusters or cymes at the extremity of the branches. They are less 
than an inch in diameter, with five deep yellow petals, which are . 
twice as long as the lanceolate sepals. The stamens are very nu- 
merous, collected in several clusters. There are three pistils, which 
develop into a three-celled many-seeded pod. ; 

-This plant received its name, probably, from the fact that “ the 
common people of France and Germany gather it with great cere- 
mony upon St. John’s day and hang it in their windows as a charm ~ 
against storms, thunder, and evil spirits.” The plant has been in- — 
troduced and become naturalized quite extensively in this country 
east of the Mississippi. It is a perennial weed, rather troublesome 
m old fields and pastures. At one time it was supposed to cause 
ulcers upon the feet of cattle, but it has probably no such effect. 
(Plate X.) 


PIGWEED (Amarantus hybridus). 
tho 
This coarse annual weed, common in nearly all cultivated ground, ~ 


grows to the height of 4 or 5 feet, with a much-branched stem, with 
numerous alternate leaves, which are mostly from 2 to 3 inches long, 


| \ 
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of an ovate form, with prominent nerves and entire margins. The 
flowers ‘are small, of a pale-green color, and very numerous in ter- 
minal and.lateral spikes. Hach minute flower has at'the base three 
stiff, pungent bracts, with five thin, chaffy sepals, five stamens shorter 
than the sepals, and a central ovary or seed vessel containing a sol- 


‘itary black and shining seed. In some cases these flowers contain 


only stamens, and in others only the pistillate organs. The ‘“‘ Lamb’s 
Quarters” or Goosefoot (Chenopodiumalbum) is also known in com-. 
mon language as Pigweed. In some sections it is conveniently dis- 
tinguished from that weed by theappropriate name of ‘* Red Root.” 

The species here described and illustrated seems to be the one most 
abundant in cultivated grounds in this country. Like the other 


_closely-related species which have become weeds, it is an introduc- 


tion from the warmer parts of America or from Europe. 

It is found abundantly native in Mexico and throughout the south- 
ern borders of the United States. 

In Mexico and southern California the Amaranths are often used 


_as forage plants, and the seed is gathered by the Indians for making 


bread. (Plate XI.) 
WILD CARROT (Daucus carota). 


This biennial vegetable is so well known in its cultivated state in 
gardens as to hardly need any special description. It belongs to the 
Order Umbelliferce, which is distinguished by having its small flow- 
ers in clusters, called umbels, so named because the flower stalks all 
start from one point at the extremity of a branch and spread out 
like the ribs of an umbrella. These stalks or rays, as they are called, 
are in most species again divided into smaller umbels called um- 
bellets. In the Carrot these rays are very numerous, and form to- 
gether a close flat-topped cluster, becoming concave in fruit. The 
leaves are divided and subdivided into numerous fine segments. 

The Wild Carrot is abundant in several of the Central and Kast- 
ern States, and is spreading into new localities. It is not trouble- 
some in cultivated land, being confined chiefly to meadows and road- 
sides. It is usually introduced in grass or clover seed. The umbels 
curl up when ripe and hold the seed into the winter, when it is 
gradually scattered ; sometimes the umbels break off and are driven 
over the snow, carrying the seeds to adjoining fields. Fifty thousand 
seeds have been counted on a plant of average size. Carefully cut- 


ane yee plants for two years will eradicate most of them. (Plate 


Coco OR NUT-GRASS (Cyperus rotundus, var. Hydra). 


This so-called grass, a species of Cyperus or Sedge, is regarded as 
the worst pest of agriculture upon sandy soils throughout the South. 
It is said to have been accidentally brought to this country by a gen- 
tleman of New Orleans among some exotics obtained from Cuba. 
Thinking that he had obtained some rare plant he set it in his gar- 
den and thus introduced this terrible scourge. It produces but lit- 
tle seed, but propogates itself mainly by runners which ramify 
through the soil, producing tubers at intervals of 6 or 8 inches and 
sending up stems to the surface. It is exceedingly tenacious of life 
and ordinary plowing and cultivation serves only to make it spread 
more rapidly. ‘‘ The only process yet discovered by which this grass 
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ean be extirpated is to plowor hoe the spots in which it grows e 
. day through the whole season. In their perpetual efforts to th 
.__ their leaves to the light the roots become exhausted and perish.” 
--Tt-is said also that by planting the land to Bermuda grass the Nw 


grass may be smothered out. Its appearance is well represented in ¥ 
_ grass Thay i prese i . 
% . the figure. Da 


tans . 3 c ° Phy 
ea i A correspondent of the Times-Democrat thus describes his experi-, 
“ence with this pest: iets 
ai I had a few acres thickly infested with nut:grass and determined, if possible,to 
f wae _get rid of this unwelcome interloper. Broke the land deeply in the fall, gave ita 

_ shallow plowing the following spring, and planted in cotton early in April. I 
ae cultivated it as well as I could, but it seemed almost impossible to keepahead of the 
¢" grass. About August 15, I took the turning plow, wrapped the grass upcompletely, 
“sand did not allow it to goto seed. Icannot explain how it is, bnt my coco has dis- 
noi appeared and I am troubled with it no longer. «J Mi a 
Ree: (Plate XIII.) A aa 
3 et \ ¥ ; : r ; 8 Sa 
on ci) BARBERRY (Berberis vulgaris). <i aera 
é ie : : ; : ; ut is 
B, This shrub is a native of Europe, but has been introduced into the an 


wuts 


a yellow color, and are succeeded by bright red, oblong, acid ber- 
: ries. The berries are often used in making preserves for the table. 
‘ The shrub is brought to notice, not because it has yet become so’ /— 

common as to be called a weed, but principally because of the com- — ~ 
mon but fallacious belief among farmers that the presence of this — 


‘bush was the cause of rust in grain. This opinion arose from the ~~ 
/ 


fact that the leaves of the Barberry are subject to the attack of a 
i fungus which is identical with one of. the stages of the wheat rust,  — 
ij but has no necessary connection with it. (Plate XV). > ae 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS. oe wah fi 
PEPPERMINT (Mentha piperita, L.). 


Numerous requests for information regarding the cultivation of —_ 
peppermint have been answered by the division during the past year.. 
About four-fifths of the world’s supply of peppermint oil is produced | _ 
in this country, the annual product amounting to nearly $1,000,000. 

In addition to information given on this subject in former reports 
the following from Mr. P. F. Hagenbuch, a successful peppermint- 


rower of Saint Joseph County, Mich., has been furnished byrequest: — 
Pp y; ; mS 


To grow mint successfully requires a good, heavy, sandy loam and clean culture. 
Cleanliness is essential for two reasons: First, mint is a slow-growing plant, andif + 
* it is not kept clean it is soon overgrown; second, mint-oil, when pure, has a very tf 
fine flavor, while if any of the weeds known as mare-tail, fire-weed, smart-weed,or 
rag-weed are distilletl with the mint it acquires an offensive odor, which prevents 
it selling readily. pts 
Mint has been carried from this county into other States, but usually with poon. _ 
meg success. It has proved a failure in California, lowa, Illinois, and southern Minne- 
sota, the plant having a large growth but little oil. y ae 
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- T understand that it grows with success on sandy loam in northern Minnesota; also 


-\ that it has been taken to Mississippi and grown successfully there. 
I believe peppermint is the most successful crop that can be grown upon the marsh 


~ mucks of Michigan. Last year my partner and myself grew $400 worth of oil upon 


> 


‘= 


9 acres, and we have 205 acres now ready to plant. Our marsh is tiled every 6 rods, 
from 3 to 4 feet deep. 
_ Mint must be planted in the spring as soon as it is possible to get upon the ground, 

as the roots start very early. We generally plant on clean clover sod, corn stubble, 
or old potato ground. It is the only crop that I know of that follows potatoes well. 
After the ground is plowed and harrowed it is marked out one wey, from 2 feet 8 
inches to 3 feet apart, with a shovel plow, care being taken to make but a short dis- 
tance ahead of the planting, that the land may be fresh. In digging the roots for 
planting we first plow them out, then shake well with a fork and draw in piles to 
where they are to be planted, covering well with earth to keep them from becoming 
dry. In planting, a man takes a coffee-sack and fills it with roots well picked to 
_ pieces, then swings it across his shoulder; he now gets astride of the row, pulls the 
roots from the sack with his left hand, throws them into the furrow with his right, 
and kicks the earth over them from both sides with hisfeet. An old hand at the 
work can plant an acre a day, but a green hand can not make all fours go at once, 
and willnot plant more than half an acre. Care should be taken to always keep 
good roots in the row and have no gaps. After planting comes the hoeing and cul- 
tivating, which must be done with great care. If the land is reasonably clean at 
first, this can be done at a cost of $4 or $5 dollars per acre for the season, but in foul 
grassy Jand I have known a man to hoe only a tenth of an acre a day. 

About the last of July the plants begin to throw out runners and cultivation stops. 

- The blossoms appear in the latter part of August, and the crop is then ready to dis- 
ti. A distillery will cost $200 or more, according to the cost of boiler. A distillery 
consists of a boiler (15-horse capacity), two large tubs, 6 feet high and 5 feet 10 inches 
across the top, and a condenser made of tin pipes. The steam, admitted at the bot- 
tom of the tub, goes up through the mint and comes out at the top with the vapor 
of the oil; the vapors of both then pass into the condenser, upon which cold water 
is pumped, the condensed steam and oil running out below into a receiver, which 
resembles an old sprinkling can. The oil remains at the top in the can, and the 
water is drawn off below. We usually cut the mint far enough ahead to have it dry 
before distilling, as it ‘hen handles better and loses no oilindrying. Peppermint is 
_ more reliable to grow than spearmint, as the latter is more delicate, being very sensi- 
tive to drought, too much moisture, or frost; in fact, a hard frost will often diminish 
the yield of oil one-half. 


EVENING PRIMROSE (Cinothera biennis). 


Mr, L. J. Germain, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has contributed a 
very full account of the medicinal properties of this plant, of which 
the following is an abstract: 


In some of the Eastern States it is said to be used as a diaphoretic in fevers, and 
is there known as ‘“‘fever plant.” Itis also said to be used there in the harvest 
field under the name of ‘‘ coffee plant,” for its invigorating qualities, and to slaken 
thirst and promote perspiration. In the Middle States it is generally known as “‘ scab- 
ish plant.” or wild Evening Primrose, and is in great repute for “summer com- 
plaints,” such as ordinary diarrhea, cholera morbus, bloody flux, Asiatic cholera, 
cholera infantum, ete. The young roots arealso grated fine, pulverized, or macerated 
with fresh lard, mutton tallow, or fresh butter, and applied as an unguent to cuta- 
neous affections, such as burns, scalds, felons, bunions, erysipelas, cuts, and bruises. 
In the Southern States it is commonly known as ‘‘ king’s cure-all,” and used by 
physicians to dispel gathering humors, such as boils or *‘ gatherings.” The negroes 
use it as an antitode for snake bites and as a poultice for wounds, causing them to 
heal by ‘first intention.” For the latter purpose the usual method of preparing 
the poultice by country physicians is by boiling the leaves with wheat bran. 

Another use for the plant is in casesof sun-stroke. Its reviving effect in such 
‘ eases and the relief of the attending apoplexy is wonderful, as I have experienced 
In my*own person and observed in others. It is also used as a soothing stimulant 
by the aged, infirm, and hypochondriacal. I have seen the tea used successfully 
to promote perspiration and check vomiting and spasms in a case of Asiatic cholera. 
I also used the same with good effect upon myself on one occasion in a case of or- 
ainary cholera. On frequent occasions, during a series of years witha surveying 
parity in the West, I have given itto my men for sudden attacks of bowel complaint, 
always with good results. In some cases better results seem to have been obtained 
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by a slight addition of alcohol to effect a more ae solution of some of the 
gummy principles. Sulphate of ether, instead of alcohol, has been used in des- 
perate cases of cholera infantum and for the diarrhea which often follows scarlet 
fever. i 

I should also add that the blossoms placed in water form a mucilage excellent 
for inflamed eves. : G 


IMMEDIATE INFLUENCE OF CROSS-FERTILIZATION UPON THE FRUIT. 


: By A. A. Crozizr, Assistant Botanist. 

This subject has received renewed attention from horticulturists 
and others during the last few years, and has been an object of ex- 
periment by private growers and at several of the agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations. It is a question of considerable prac- 
tical importance. If different varieties of plants growing together 
may affect directly the character of each other’s fruits, the fact — 
should be definitely known and the extent of such influence deter-. 
mined, From the evidence collected it appears that many growers 
believe that in at least some cases such an influence exists. Squashes 
and pumpkins, for example, are believed to affect melons growing in 
their vicinity. In certain sections it has been the practice of market 
gardeners to plant an occasional hill of punepkins in their fields of 
water-melons for the purpose of increasing the size and firmness of 
the melons for market. Among strawberry-growers it is widely be- — 
lieved that the berries of pistillate varieties will vary in character’ , 
according to the staminate variety which furnishes the pollen. As 
many of the best varieties of strawberries are pistillate and require 
to be fertilized by some perfect flowered variety, it becomes impor- 
tant to know with certainty whether such an influence exists or not. 

The question of the immediate influence of cross-fertilization upon 
the fruit has not heretofore received the attention of the Department. 
All the attainable evidence on the subject has therefore been col- 
lected both from growers and publications, and the principal portion 
of it, together with the results of a few additional experiments, is 
herewith printed. The total amount of existing testimony is consid- 
erable, but the amount of reliable evidence is small. The evidence 
here given, though sufficient, perhaps, to establish a probability, is 
intended mainly as a basis for a more complete study of the subject, 
which it is hoped will be made. 


- 


SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE. 


Charles Darwin* gives a large amount of testimony to prove that 
cross-fertilization has an effect the first season upon the ovary or 
fruit as well as upon the seed; but he says that such an effect does 
not always follow, and that Mr. Knight, a careful observer, had 
never seen the fruit affected, though he ‘had crossed thousands of 
apples and other fruits. 

Dr. Asa Gray*’” contributes several articles on this subject to the 
American Journal of Science, and states that ‘‘it is generally agreed 
that the alteration of the character of the fruit is immediate, 7. e., 
that it affects the ovary itself,” and adds: ‘““Improbable as such an _ 
influence seems to be, it is hardly more so than the now.authenti- 
cated fact that the graft of a variegated vaitiety of a shrub or tree 
will slowly infect the stock.” ig 

Thomas Meehan, after publishing much on the subject in his Gar ~ 
deners’ Monthly,’*” reviews the whole question in an article in the 
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Rural New Yorker,*’ and concludes that there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant a belief in the direct influence of pollen, except 
possibly in the case of Indian corn. 

Mr. N. HE. Hansen, a student at the Iowa Agricultural College, con- 
cludes from a large amount of testimony collected in 1887, and from 
some personal experiments, that foreign pollen does sometimes exert 
an immediate infiuence on the fruit. 

The greatest amount of interest on the subject in this country has 
been in connection with the strawberry. Most growers who have 
given attention to the subject believe that there is a direct infiuence 
of foreign pollen, at least at times. At the last three sessions of the 
American Pomological Society the subject has been under discussion. 
Professor Lazenby, at the session of 1885,” reported experiments made 
in 1884 at the Ohio Experiment Station in which there was an appar- 
ently marked effect of foreign pollen upon the fruit of the straw- 
berry. A repetition of the experiments in 1885, however, left the 
result in doubt. 

In the same year* Mr. E. S. Goff, of the New York Experiment 
Station, crossed Crescent and Sharpless strawberries with other sorts 
and saw no influence of the cross. In 1886** he crossed the Crescent 
with pollen of three other varieties, but the fruit all appeared alike. 
In the same year he fertilized three varieties of black grapes with 


pollen of the white variety, Lady Washington, but observed no dif- 


ference in the character of the resulting berries. 

Thomas Wild, of Cooperville, Mich., has made numerous crosses 
in strawberries and believes that in some. cases an influence of the 
cross is seen the first year. Perhaps the best evidences of immediate 
influence of foreign pollen is found in the case of corn. It will be 
borne in mind, however, that the ovary here is but a thin covering 
to the seed, and that any effect observed may be due solely to a 
change in the seed itself. 

Mr. A. A. Crozier in 1879 crossed flint corn with Yellow Dent, and 
in 1886° crossed sweet corn and White Dent with Yellow Dent and 
observed an effect of the cross the same year. 

Experiments at the U. 8. Experiment Station by Dr. E. L. Sturte- 
vant upon corn, though not undertaken for the purpose of deter- 
mining this point, have satisfied him that there is an observable 
effect the first season. 

Prof. 8. M. Tracy states to the writer that he has crossed flint corn 
with yellow dent without observing any effect the first year. In 
other cases, however, an immediate effect has been seen.. 

Experiences like that recorded inthe letter of D. M. Ferry & Co., 
given below, are so common that the general opinion that corn will 
“mix” the first year seems fairly well sustained. 

Among Cucurbitacee it is generally believed that cross-fertilization 
readily occurs and that its effect appears in the fruit the first season. 
Pumpkins are supposed to influence the fruit of squashes growing 
in their vicinity; water-melons are thought to be especially liable to 


‘be injuried by citrons; and cucumbers have been said by good ob- 
*servers to affect the quality of muskmelons growing near. 


. Insome experiments by M. Naudin,*’a French scientist. on crossing 
in Cucurbitacee, the varieties in each species crossed readily and there 
seemed to be an effect the first season, but the species themselves 
refused to hybridize. Out of seventy trials between all the known 
species except one, in but five instances did the fruit set, and in. none 
of these was there a perfect seed. 


The letters of Mr. akon and D. M. He ais & Co., hae i. he 


gether with the quotation from Mr. Darlington, are strong ee 
in favor of an effect of a cross the first year. On the other hand, if, 
“such an eilect exists, it is remarkable that such seedsmen as Messrs. 
~ Comstock, Kolb, and Henderson, as shown in their subjoined letters, _ 


have never observed it. 


During the past season Professor Bailey,* Mr. Skeels,”* and Mr. 


Crozier* ‘each made successful crosses between different varieties of 
summer squashes, but the fruits differed in no observable respect 
from those self-fertilized. 

In regard to the ordinary fruits the testimony is equally discord- 
ant, About 1873 Dr. B. D. Halsted and Mr. C. W. Garfield, under 
the direction of Dr. W. J. Beal, at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 


lege, made one hundred crosses between different varieties of apples. . 


sae twenty fruits were the result, some of which seemed to com- 
bine the characters of both parents, Both Dr. Halsted and Mr. Gar- 
field believed at the time that these results were due to an influence 
of the pollen used. Dr. Halsted still holds to that opinion, but Mr. 


Garfield, in view of the variations which spontaneously appear among _ 
apples, now doubts whether the appearances then observed were due + 


to ihe crossing, 
Other experiments of the same nature have been made by students 
of ‘Dr Beal, but from none of them is he satisfied that there is an in- 


fluence of a cross the first year. 


In 1886 Dr. Halsted’* crossed flowers of the Longfield apple with 


‘pollen of the Roman Stem. The resulting fruits combined the char- 


acters of both varieties and were believed: to show a direct influence 


of the foreign pollen. Other crosses, made by himself and Prof, J.: 


L. Budd at ‘the Iowa Agricultural College, gave the same result. 


In:1887 Prof, L.. H. Bailey’ crossed Hyslop crab with the Olden- 


burg apple, and another variety of crab with Sweet Romanite, but 
no change i in the fruit was observed. He also crossed the Spiny- 
fruited Datura stramonium with pollen of the Smooth-fruited Da- 
tura mermis without observing any change in the character of the 
pods (see letter of Professor Bailey, given below). Among citrus 
fruits there is a prevalent belief in the immediate influence of cross- 
fertilization. 

Mr. Hart, whose letter is given, and Mr. Lyman Phelps, of San- 
ford, Fla., believe that they have observed a change in the appear- 
ance of or anges due to the pollen of other varieties growing near. 
The Bahia, or Washington Navel orange is believed to be especially 
potent in impressing its peculiar mark upon other varieties; but as 
this variety produces very little pollen and is a shy bearer unless 


fertilized by other varieties, and as specimens having the Navel mark © 


are found in varieties wher no Navel trees exist, the evidence from 


this source for the immediate influence of pollen on the fruit does — 


not seem to be conclusive. No direct experiments in the crossing of 
oranges to determine this point seem to have been made, though some 
are now in progress in the orange house of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Inthe crosses between varieties of the orange which have been 
made by Mr. Saunders, superintendent of the Department grounds, 
and his assistants, no immediate influence has been observed. 

A cross of a lemon with pollen of an orange was made the past 
season by Mr. Henry Pfister, head gardener at the Executive Man- 
sion. The fruit is now (January, 1888) full size, and resembles thé 
other lemons upon the same tree. 
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_ The following letters are given from among those received at the 
fon eae in response to inquiries upon this subject: 
FE. Baker, Bridgeton, N. J.; 


‘ -' In Maurice River and Fairfield Townships, Cumberland County, an occasional 
hill of pumpkins has been planted among water-melons, but not for the past three 
years. it increases the size-very much, and also makes the rind harder, so that they 
endure handling and transportation better. The universal opinion of those whe 
have practiced this method is that it had invariably a bad effect upon the quality, so 
. that they have abandoned the practice. 
There is ample evidence the first year of mixture, and seed from such stock is 
utterly worthless where good toothsome melons are desired. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey, jr., Agricultural College, Mich.: 


me Lhave performed many c osses this year between such plants as would give un- 
- mistakable evidence of the immediate effect of pollen should such effect occur. I 
-_ erossed Hyslop crab with Duchess of Oldenburg and got no effect in any way, not 
-_. even in season of maturity or texture. I crossed another crab with Sweet Romanite 
'_ and obtained no immediate effect. 

By the way, I made a singular incidental experiment on these varieties. Of five 
crabs I removed four of the pistils and crossed the remaining one. From these 
crosses I got two mature apples, but they had seeds in only one cell. 
b I crossed many Crookneck squashes with the White Scallop or Summer Turban. 
__. The squashes are nearly mature, but there is no immediate effect whatever, In 
order to test the matter more fully I hybridized two plants which have exceedingly 
_. dissimilar fruits. These are Datura stramonium (Jamestown weed) and D, inermis, 
The former has very prickly pods, the latter very smooth ones. I have made recip- 
rocal hybridizations, but there is no immediate effect of pollen, I have never yet 
seen any immediate effect of pollen. Jam very careful in making my crosses, and 
I know that I have made no mistake. I do all the work myself Iuse maniilla bags 
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on both pistillate and staminate flowers, and I leave them on the pistillate flowers — 


a week after the operation is performed. 


ii Prof. J. L. Budd, Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa: 


7 


_ . The most marked variation in the shape of fruit was in the crossing of the Roman 
: ‘Stem on the Pyrus coronaria. Some of the specimens were so like Roman Stem in 
%e shape and in the peculiar stem and basin as to be difficult to separate, except by 
_  golor of skin and texture and flavor of flesh. 
But we have had a number of essential changes where we have crossed remotely 
connected varieties and species. Roman Stem on the Russian Silken Leaf apple has 
given some peculiar changes of fruit. 

Next year I will report more carefully. I have never doubted the possibility of a 
change of fruits in this way since I crossed the Colfax strawberry twenty-five years 
ago. . 


William G. Comstock, Kast Hartford, Conn.: 3 


In all my experience, and I have been a practical seed-grower fifty years, I have 
never seen any mixture in the fruit the first year from cross-fertilization, but from 
seeds of the crossed specimens planted the next year fruits have been produced in 
which the mixture has been plainly shown. I never knew a melon to partake of 
the cucumber flavor or to show any spines. The smooth-stemmed squashes, like 
the Boston Marrow and Hubbard, do not mix with the rough angular-stemmed va- 
rieties like the Crookneck, nor with the field pumpkin. 


William Darlington, in his work on American Weeds and Useful 
Plants, p. 142, says: 


U 
zn 


ly 


’ 


yc When growing in the immediate vicinity of squashes the fruit of this species 


(Cucurbita pepo, Pumpkin) is liable to be converted into a hybrid of little or no 
value. Ihave had a crop of pumpkins totally spoiled by inadvertently planting 
squashes among them, the fruit becoming very hard and warty, unfit,for the table 
and unsafe to give to cattle. ‘ 


F. §. Earle, Cobden, I1., writes: 


.. The question of the immediate influence of cross-fertilization is an important one, 
i and Iam glad you are investigating it. I think there is no question that the fruit 

_ of pistillate varieties of strawberries varies when fertilized by different staminate 
_ _ varieties, but I have always'suspected that the more abundant pollen, and conse- 
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quent more perfect pollination afforded by some varieties, had quite as muchtodo _ 
with the difference in the result as any true effect of the cross-fertilization. Re- 
liable experiments are badly needed on this subject, but I am sorry to say I have 
none to report. Practical fruit-growers are always too much rushed by work that 
can not be put off to conduct experiments with the care necessary to give them sci- 
entitic value. 


D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.: 


Concerning the effect of cross-fertilization, we would say that whatever observa- 
tions we have made have not been recorded and the attending circumstances Care- 
fully enough noted.to make them of any value from a scientific point of view, but _ 
they have been extensive enough to convince us that very often, but not uniformly 
even in the same species and variety, the pollen des affect the developing fruit. 

There is not a season but what we have experiences like this: A certain stock of 
sweet corn is divided between two or more growers. All but oneof the fields grown 
from that are perfectly clear of any trace of field corn; but one corners on a field of © 
field corn, and in that field, and very markedly on the side nearest the field corn, we 
find much mixture of yellow and crossed grains. Hf this was a result of previous 
impregnation why should it show itself in this field and in no other? 

Similar resulis have been noticed in cucumbers, squashes, and water-melons; that 
is, a tield near some other variety will have a greater or less number of melons 

' which are clearly crossed, or ‘‘ off type,” but other fields planted from the same 

_ bag and not near other fields would seem perfectly pure. 

~ Again, in 1883 and 1884 we made a large number of crosses between different 
varieties of peas, carefully emasculating the blossoms used, and had quiteanum- ~ 
ber of pods of smooth and yellow-fruited varieties which had been fertilized by 
wrinkled sorts which would have the same pod peas of the normal! type and color | _ 
and others which were distinctly and very clearly wrinkled and of a green color. 

Again, in the pickings from our crop of peas and beans which have been reported as 
grown too near other sorts we see a marked trace of the neighboring sort. We know 
it is claimed by some that peas and beans are self-fertilizing, but we have learned 
that they are not always so, to our cost. We are sorry we can not give you more 

' explicit data, but have done what we could. 3 


K. H. Hart, Federal Point, Fla. : 


Among oranges the influence of cross-fertilization is constantly apparent. I have 
a number of trees of an imported variety of the orange called ‘‘ Long,” the fruit of 
which has always been extremely elongated. The row next to these was budded 
several years ago with a flat orange which bloomed and set fruit for the first time 
this season.. The pollen of these flat oranges has modified the long oranges next to 
them to such a degree that the latter are nearly all round, and some of them flat- 
tened, a feature never before observed. 

The Navel orange is one of the most potent to leave its marks on other kinds in - 
its vicinity. ; 

Peter Henderson, New York City, N. Y.: 

We have cultivated on an acre of ground during the last twenty years an aver- 
age of thirty varieties of strawberries, running side by side. Among these varieties 
some were pistillate, some staminate, and some having perfect flowers, and yet 
with the most careful observation I have never observed the slightest variation in 
the fruit from such a mixture of varieties. You say that it is generally believed in 
Cucurbitacece that a cross affects the fruit the first year, I have incontrovertible 
evidence that it does not. In our trial grounds, where probably fifty different 
species and varieties of Cucurbitacec are planted, so that we can examine the types, . 
the closest observation has failed to show us a single instance where the fruit has 
been changed in the slightest degree. That the seeds of kinds so planted become 
mixed we well know, but the fruit proper is certainly never changed. 


R. F. Kolb, Auburn, Ala. : 


I have been growing melons for fifteen years, and am one of the largest growers 
in the South, my average crop being over 200 acres. There is never any evidence 
of mixing in the appearance of the fruit the first season, provided the seeds planted 
are perfectly pure and true to variety. You might plant two or more varieties of 
melons near each other, and if the seeds of each are perfectly pure when planted 
you would observe no mixing the first year in the appearance of the fruit, but if 
the seeds of either variety so plantedavere again planted the next season you would 
find among the crop various hybrids. in other words, the mixing goes into the seed 
the first year, but does not show itself in the appearance of the fruit. 
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Prof. James Troop, Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind.: 


In regard to the immediate effect of cross-fertilization upon the fruit, I have tried 
the experiment here only on strawberries. Two years agolI tried it on several 


. varieties, among them Crescent fertilized by Sharpless. I thought then that the 


sharp acid flavor of the Crescent was considerably toned down. This year my students ~ 
tried the same thing, using Crescent for the female and Sharpless pollen, but we 
could not discover any change whatever in the flavor, size, or color. 

While at Lansing, about 1881, I crossed Northern Spy and Golden Russet apples, 
crossing both ways, but the Spys were Spys, and the Russets remained the same as 
those on the rest of the tree. 

I would hesitate to give an opinion either way until I have made further tests. 


Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago, Ill. (F. A. Warner): 


As far as we have learned from information from our best growers here cross- 
fertilization does not appear during the first year. 

The writer has known it in the case of corn not to appear in any marked degree 
until the second year, and with a certain knowledge that the cross was made during 
the year previous, as the planting of the seed the second year was too distant to 
have cross-fertilization occur. 


° CONCLUSION. 


Considering all the testimony given above the writer is disposed 
to think that the evidence is still insufficient to show that there is an 
observable effect of a cross upon the ovary or fruit the first year, ex- 
cept in Indian corn, in which case his own observation will not permit 
him to doubt. It seems most reasonable to suppose that ordinary 
cases of apparent cross, observed where different varieties are grown 
together, are due to admixture of a previous year. It is admitted, 
however, that there are observations which can not be explained in 
this way. The occasional variations in the appearance of apples and 
other fruits, which have been supposed to indicate an immediate in- 
fluence of pollen, have not been proved to be due to that cause. The 
argument from seedless fruits, which is sometimes made, seems in- 
conclusive, for it has not been shown that fertilization is necessary 
to their production, though in numbers of other cases it has been 
proved that without fertilization no fruit matures. Even if true 
that the ovary, or even a larger portion of the plant, may be caused. 
to develop by pollen without the intervention of the ovules, it re- 
quires better evidence than is yet offered to show that an immediate 
change in its character will result from the use of pollen of a different 
variety. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE EXPERIMENTS. 


For those who may-wish to experiment further on this subject the 

‘ following suggestions are appended: 

(1) Select varieties which you have reason to believe will readily 
cross. 

(2) Select such as by their difference in form or color will readily 
show the effect of a cross if there be one. 

__ (3) Use every precaution to prevent self-fertilization. To this end 
the selection, where practicable, of plants having separate sexes is 
desirable. 

(4) For the same reason cover the crossed flowers for some time 
before and after fertilization with muslin or paper sacks, and exer- 
¢ise great care in applying the pollen. , 
(5) Mark plainly and securely the flowers experimented upon that 
there may beno mistake inthe identity of the specimens when mature. 
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ies SECONDARY RESULTS OF POLLINATION. 
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Pee By E, W. CLAYPOLE, Akron, Ohio. i 


[The following paper was read before the Botanical Club of the American ASSO- 
eh ciation for the Advancement of Science at the New York meeting, August, 1881. - 
chee It has not heretofore been published, and has been secured for this report mainly for 
its bearing on the topic of the preceding paper. | 


The functions of the pollen and of the ovule, respectively, in the — ze 
production of seed are so well established by observation that there a 
is no occasion to say anything in explanation. The growth of the 
pollen tube and its elon cation and penetration of the conductive tis-" 
sue of the style may be seen in certain flowers by any tyro of the mi- 
noe croscope. The passage of the fovilla, or fertilizing material, down 
3 _the pollen tube to the micropyle, its entrance, and its union with the — 
we protoplastic material of the ovule, are fundamental truths in vegeta- 

ble physiology, though our faith in most cases rests rather on testi-  - 


: 


| mony than on observation. Thesubsequent changes that result from 


the union, the sudden stimulus given to cell multiplication, the 
rapid enlargement of the ovary, and the development and ripening 
of the ovules into seeds, are easily seen and are familiar to every one. 
However mysterious, this is the ordinary process of nature, and is in 
aceord with the elementary principles of botany. 

But in some cases things do not happen in this ordinary way, or just 
as our text-books say they should happen, and then there comes in a 
little difficulty in explaining how the results are accomplished. 

Seeing, as we constantly do, the close connection between the fertili- 
zation ot the ovule and the growth and maturation of the fruit, we 
are naturally led to the almost unconscious belief that one of these 
events is the consequence of the other, that the growth of the fruit 
is a consequence of the growth of theseed. And when we observe the 
countless cases in which the failure of the ovule is followed by the fall 
of the young fruit the unconscious belief becomes almost irresistible. 
A shower of rain washes away the pollen and our apple crop fails in 
consequence. The young fruit does not swell, but shrinks and falls. 
This happens so often and in so many plants that we cease to expect 
fruit where there is no seed. . 

Yet there are some facts that at least tend to show that the connec- 


tion between the seed and the fruit is less close than we sometimes as- 


sume. Some of these also lead us to believe that the fertilizing in- 
fluence of the pollen is not confined to the ovule. 
As the first example of these «secondary results, I will mention the 


obvious, but seldom noted, fact that the ovary can be developed and: 


matured without the presence of the seed. This apparently proves 
that the swelling of the ovary is independent of the development and 
ripening of the ovule. It may be due to the direct action of the pol- 


- len on the ovarian tissue, but even this does not seem in all cases to be: 


necessary. 

Asan illustration of this statement I will quote the Banana, which, 
as is well known, never bears any seeds atall. The fruit is solely 
the swollen and matured ovary, in which numerous abortive ovules 
may usually be seen. 3 

The St. Michael’s orange is another casein point. Though small, 
this variety is accounted the best of the many kinds cultivated in 
Kurope, as it seldom contains a single pip. It has apparently been 
introduced into this country, as I have recently seen some oranges 
that were said to have come from Florida which, by the absence of 
seeds, formed a pleasant contrast to the usual seediness of the Florida 
fruit. (This variety is now grown in Florida and California. ) 

Again, our common Persimmon is sometimes entirely seedless, 
Once in Pennsylvania I met with a whole grove of these trees in 
which a seed-bearing fruit was the exception. The garden Radish 
also will often develop its pods without any seed. Any one, too, 
who will take the trouble to examine the fruits of the common Ma- 
ple will soon learn that a large proportion of them contain no seed, 
but are simply hollow shells. | } 

The well-known Sultana raisins sold in our stores owe the esteem 
in which they are held to the total absence of seeds, and the high- 
bred European Malaga grape is found almost as often without seeds 


as with them. 


Less noticeable, but equally true and apposite, are the numerous 
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instances, familiar-to every careful observer, of cherries, plums, and ° 


peaches whose stones contain no kernels. All these facts abundantly 
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prove that the development of the embryo into a seedis notabso- 
utely necessary, at least in these plants, for the full growth of the 
ovary into a fruit. ae 

We may go yet further.” The above-noted cases may be explained 
by the action of the pollen, not on the ovule, but on the tissue of the 


But the case of the apple and the pear shows a difference. Here, 
though the pips usually develop, the effect of the pollen extends be- a 
yond them. As before, it affects the ovary, but does not stop there. it 
The calyx is involved, and, according tothe views of some, the flower- 
stalks also. The effects of the poilen are therefore in this fruit felt 
- by the ovule, the ovary, the calyx,.and possibly by the flower-stalk. 


What is true of the apple is also true of the pear, the quince, the — 
medlar, the hawthorne, and many other plants of the Rose family. $a 
Their fruit.is constructed on the same pattern, and the actionof the 
pollen in all such cases must therefore be equally extensive. ap 

But we may go even beyond this. We have all seen applesthat  _° 


contained no pips and yet were fully grown and showed all the 
characters of the variety. In these cases, as in those of the seedless 
orange, the banana, etc., the fertilizing effect of the pollen must 
have been directly exerted on the ovary without the intervention of  __ 
the ovule. : en 
A similar case is presented by a mulberry tree belonging to a 
friend of the writer. It is of the pistillate kind and is annually 
laden with fine fruit, though no staminate tree grows in the neigh- 
borhood and no staminate flowers can be found on the tree itself. 
Examination of the fruit also shows that the seeming seeds are 
merely shells without embryos. To assume that no pollen was con- 
cerned in the production of this fruit would be going too far, but it 
does seem the influence of the pollen, if present, must have been ex- 
erted directly on the ovary without the assistance of the ovule. 
Further still, we now and then find an apple or a pear which con- 
tains no pip, but also no core, so that the very ovary itself is lack- 
ing. Yet such apples often grow to the usual size andif not always 
well flavored are nevertheless true fruits. This is usually the case 
when the tree has flowered out of season. A horticultural friend of 
mine has informed me that in the year 1832, when he was a boy, a a 
late frost killed the apples, and that in the fall out of a peck or soof- 
wretched fruit, which was all that the orchard produced, not a single 
one had a pip or a core. | 
The following extract froma letter publishedin Natureon Novem- — — 
ber 4, 1886, bears on the same point. In it Dr. Maxwoll Masters, . 
the editor of the Gardener’s Chronicle, says: 
The second crop of blossoms in pear trees is usually produced on shoots of the 
same year and they are often imperfect. The Napoleon produces some every year. 
Every year, too, I receive from the Trinity Botanical Garden, at Dublin, Bishop’s 
Thumb pears onthesummer shoots. They are more like fingers than ‘‘thumbs” and 
haveno core. The fruit is eatable, but the carpels are absent. 
Ne have here, apparently, a case of the direct action of the pollen 
on the calyx of the flower, perhaps through the medium of a rudi- 
mentary stigma and ovary, which were afterwards atrophied. 
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ONOBRYCHIS SATIVA (SAINFOIN, ESPARSET). 


6, 7. The seed. 


5. The pod. 


1, 2, 3, 4. Parts of the flower. 
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TRIFOLIUM HYBRIDUM (ALSIKE CLOVER). 
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PORTULACA OLERACEA (PURSLANE). 


1. Longitudinal section of flower. 2 to 6. Ovary, seed, etc., magnified. 
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ASCLEPIAS CORNUT! (MILKWEED). 
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RANUNCULUS SCELERATUS (CURSED CROWFOOT). 


CHONDRILLA JUNCEA. 
Root-leaves and top of the stem. 
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HYPERICUM PERFORATUM (ST. JOHN’S WoRT). 
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, AMARANTUS HYBRIDUS (PIG-WEED). . 
4 2. Male flower. 3. Female flower. 4, 5. Ovary and seed, magnified. 
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DAUCUS CAROT « (WILD CARROT). 
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CYPERUS ROTUNDUS (NUT-GRASS, COCO). 
2. A string of tubers. 3. A flower, magnified 
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TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM. 
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BERBERIS VULGARIS (BARBERRY). 
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ATRIPLEX CONFERTIFOLIA (WHITE SAGE): 
1. Femate plant. 2. Male plant. 3, Male flower. 4. Ovary and styles. 


PLATE XVII. 
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In not a few fruits, so-called, the action of the pollen goes, seem- 
ingly, farther still. In the Strawberry 1s involved the receptacle, 
and the same is true toa less degree of the Blackberry and the Rasp- 
berry. The calyx grows with the growth of the seed in the Hazel- 
nut, the Chestnut, the Hickories, and the Walnuts ; also, in the lit- 
tle Partridge-berry, the Blue-berry, and the Huckleberry. The head 
of the flowering stem swells and sweetens and becomes the chief part 
of the Fig,and the bracts that inclose the flower and seeds com- 
pose the so-called fruit of the Pine-apple. 

Where, then, shall we limit the action of the fertilizing element of 
the pollen? Iam inclined to believe that it really has no limit, but 
that it is capable of extending through the whole plant. 

Two facts in support of this opinion must here suffice. Most gar- 
deners know that Pansies can not be well kept true to color when 
grown together in a bed for years in succession. Not only the seed- 
lings, as might be expected, but the parent roots are apparently 
influenced by receiving each other’s pollen and their colors thereby 
changed. The same is true of some other garden flowers. A friend 
of mine, who is largely engaged in growing the Gladiolus, has told 
me that for years he grew the ‘“‘Shakespeare,” a white variety, by 
itself, and year after year it remained true to color. But when for 
some reason he planted it one year near red varieties, the next year 
the same bulbs threw up stems that produced flowers that were 
partially red. Nor while they grew together could he again obtain 
perfectly white flowers. 

These and other examples that might have been mentioned 
strongly indicate change in the parent plant, more extensive than 
those involved in the mere production of seed, or even of seed and 
fruit. They suggest a constitutional modification of varying and 
sometimes of wide range, involving other organs than those directly 
concerned in fructification, and enduring for years after the imme- 
diate cause has ceased to act. It seems far from improbable that a 
single act of fertilization may, in some cases, so change the nature 
of the parent plant that it may not again, throughout its whole life, 
be what it had previously been. Some of the occult variations that 
occur among plants may have their cause in the potent influence of 
pollen on the constitution of the parent. 

The other kingdom of animated nature supplies facts that lend 
strong support to the view above stated. Without going into detail, 
it will suffice to say that the influence of the male animal is often 
permanent, and that young, subsequently produced, will show traces 
of it. 

The influence of a quagga on a mare has been known to reveal it- 
self years afterward by the production of a colt showing in several 
places the stripes of his stepfather. Darwin has collected several 
such cases, and many more might, without doubt, be brought to- 
gether by a little investigation among men engaged in the breeding 
of animals. The subject, however, especially with regard to plants, 
has not received the attention which its importance deserves. 
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REPORT OF THE SECTION OF VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY, 


Sir: I have the honor to present herewith my first annual report 
as chief of the Section of Vegetable Pathology, being the second re- 
port of the section of the Botanical Division devoted to the investi- 
gation of the fungus diseases of plants. 

The constantly increasing correspondence has occupied much time 
and has been an important means of diffusing knowledge relative 
to plant diseases and the relations of our fungus pests to agriculture. 

he collections of material illustrating the families of fungi have 
been considerably increased during the year and the specimens have 
been properly arranged for ready reference. There are now in the 
collection 5,572 sheets, standard herbarium size, on which are 
mounted 9,300 labeled specimens, in 3,000 pockets of uniform size, 
63 by 3} inches; there are an equal number of specimens, largely 
duplicates of those mounted, arranged in order by host, constituting 
what we term the economic collection, : 
_ Permanent mounts of microscopical preparations, to the number 
of about 500, have been made of uatevil Guaor investigation during 
the year. The series of slides illustrating the downy mildew, the 
grape-rot producing fungi, and the smuts and rusts of grains and 
rasses are particularly full, Thanks are due to Mr. W. W. Calkins 
or a large and well-prepared collection of Florida fungi, and to 
Prof. 8. M. Tracy for a particularly interesting collection of Western 
species. A collection of Kuropean fungi of the vine has been pre- 
sented by Prof. P. Viala. This is particularly valuable as illustrat- 
ing the species described in Professor Viala’s work, ‘‘ Les Maladies de 
Vicon” 
Many valuable specimens have been acquired through correspond- 


~ ents who have submitted them for examination, affording valuable 
‘material for future investigations. 


IL.—NOTES ON THE DISEASES OF THE VINE. 


The study of the fungus diseases of the vine has been continued, 
particular attention being given to the subject of the treatment of 
mildew and black-rot. A detailed account of the work of the Section 
in this direction has been published in a special bulletin. 

Throughout the Atlantic and Southern States the season of growth 
was generally wet and the weather such as to promote the develop- 
mont of fungi. From western New York through Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouria long-continued drought 
prevailed, preventing the development of destructive plant parasites, 
and from this section there have been very few complaints of the 
ravages of fungi. ; 
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The downy. mildew, black-rot, and anthracnose were especially 
prevalent, the two first named causing serious injury to the vines or 

reat losses in the crops in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Corina and in the States south and west from the latter point. 
In California the ravages occasioned by oidium and downy mildew 
have been slight, and it has been discovered that the latter disease 
is at present limited to a few restricted areas in that State. There 
is no evidence that the black-rot, so destructive in Eastern vineyards, 
has yet appeared on the Pacific slope. 

Pourridie or grape root-rot has been discovered at several points— 
Missouri, Texas, and California—and its range will doubtless be ex- 
tended by further observation. 

As a result of field investigations two new forms of grape-rot have 
been discovered—bitter-rot and white-rot. The former is the most 
widely distributed, having been observed in the States in the East and 
as far west as Texas. The-latter has been seen only in the extreme 
southwestern part of Missouri and adjacent parts of Indian Terri- 
tory. 


A.—Bitter-rot of grapes.* 


Although this disease appears to have been known to our viticult- 
urists for several years, its cause was only recently determined. In 
company with Professor Viala, of the National School of Agriculture 
of Montpellier, France, | observed the disease for the first time in the 
vineyard of Hon. Wharton J. Green, at Fayetteville, N. C. From 
the studies there made, and from subsequent laboratory investiga- 
tions, the characters of the parasite causing the malady were deter- 
mined and were made the subject of a communication to the French 
Academy of Sciences. ’ 

It appears that the fungus is both saprophytic and parasitic in its 
habits and occasions very considerable destruction of the fruit, es- 
pecially of certain white varieties, the Martha for example. 

That which especially characterizes this disease in distinction from 
the black-rot is that it begins its ravages at the time when the berries 
commence to ripen, and continues until their perfect maturity. Ex- 
cessive humidity is even more essential to its development than ic 
that of the Physalospora. The importance of this malady is evident, 
for, under favoring conditions, it may destroy the fruit that has es- 
caped the ravages of black-rot. The fungus attacks the shoots, the 
common peduncle of the bunches and itsramifications, but it is upon 
the berries that its action is most conspicuous. A rosy discoloration, | 
brighter on varieties with white fruits than on dark colored sorts, is 
the first manifestation of the disease. This discoloration extends 
rapidly by concentric zones until the whole berry is involved, the 
berries. however, retaining their original contour, or only appearing 
to be slightly wilted, and becoming even more juicy than is normal. 
Soon numerous small, slightly elevated points appear over the surface, 
and in two or three days these little elevations, which are the points 
where the fungus is maturing its fruit, have completed their devel- 
opment. The berry then becomes shriveled, as in the case of black- 
rot, but in a different fashion. The berry remains clear brown or 
deep purple in color, never becoming so black as in black-rot, and 


* Accounts of this disease have been published in Comptes Rendus. Sept, 12, 1887; 
Agricultural Science, vol. I, p. 210; Colman’s Rural World, Oct. 13, 1887; Proceed- 
ings New Jersey Horticultural Society for 1887, p. 114, 
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the pustules which stud the surface are less numerous and less con- 
vex. Inadvanced stages the berries lose their hold upon the pedi- 
cels and fall to the ground at the slightest jar. Those destroyed by 
black-rot usually remain strongly adherent and generally fall with 
their pedicels attached. 


Fic. 1. Illustrates a highly magnified vertical section through one of the 
fruiting pustules of the fungus of Bitter-rot. A compact growth of 
spore-bearing hyphze has burst through the epidermis, c,c. Below 


' is the browned and dead tissue of the berry, d,d, growing through Fie.2. Spores of Bitter- 
which are the mycelial threads of the fungus... ’ rot, B, and White-rot, 
W. 


The mycelium of the fungus of bitter-rot penetrates the tissues of 
the berries, even entering the seeds, for upon the latter it is not un- 
common to find the fruit of the parasite. 

The spores produced are very minute, ovoid or navicular-form, and 
have rather thick walls. They germinate quickly when sown in 
aerated juice of grapes diluted with water. 

Bitter-rot is most to be feared when frequent rains occur during 
the ripening period, but, like other fungus diseases of this class, it is 
sure to be most severe in poorly drained soils and on vines previously 
weakened by mildew. 


B.—W hite-rot. 


This disease appears to be of American origin, although the fungus 
causing it was first recognized in Italy, in 1878. In 1886 it was dis- 
covered in France, and during the past season (1887) has become 
widely spread in the latter country, occasioning no little alarm. 
Frequent accounts of it have been published in #rench and Italian 
journals, the most complete and best illustrated being that given by 
Dr. F. Cavara.* 

Since its discovery in this country, in September of the present 
year, it has been described by the writer in Colman’s Rural World, 
October 27, 1887; and in the proceedings of the New Jersey Horti- 
culturat Society for 1887, p. 139. 


* Intorno al Disseccamento dei Grappoli della Vite. Instituto Botanico della R. 
Universita di Pavia, 1888, p. 11, Pl. IV*. 
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The mycelium of the fungus (Coniothyrium diplodiella) is found | 
to be abundant in the pulp of the berries attacked, and it sometimes 
fruits upon the surface of the seeds. Generally, the fungus first 
attacks the common peduncle or branches of the cluster.and, by in- 
terrupting the circulation of the nourishing fluids, causes the ber- 
ries to wither and dry up. In such cases the berries may or may not — 
be directly attacked. Infection of the peduncle or pedicels with 
germinating spores is easily effected, but attempts to infect the ber- 
ries have so far failed. 
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Fie. 3. A vertical section through one of the fruiting pustules—pycnidia—of the fungus of White-rot. 
cc, cuticle of the berry that has been broken through by the development of the fungus. d d, 
browned and dry tissue of the berry. The simple spores are borne on slender stalks arising from a 
layer of very delicate tissue at the bottom of the pycnidium. 


Like the black-rot fungus, this produces minute pycnidia or spore 
conceptacles, which appear at the moment when the berrie=: com- 
mence to ripen. These le just beneath the cuticle, through which 
they finally burst, first appearing as shining, rosy points, then white, 
and finally brown. When fully developed, the pycnidia are sur- 
rounded by a thin membrane of a rather dark brown color. The 
ovoid spores are borne upon slender stalks or basidia, either simple or 
branched, which spring from a layer of very delicate tissue oc¢upy- 
ing the lower part of the pycnidium. They are at first colorless, but 
eventually assume a brown tint. Ata temperature of 65° they germ- 
inate readily in water, pushing out germ-tubes from any part of 
their surface. - 

No remedy is known for white-rot, but it has been observed here, 
and very generally in France, that where the vineyards have been 
treated with eau celeste or the Bordeaux mixture the disease was far 
less prevalent than in similarly located vineyards not treated. 


C.—Grape-leaf spot disease and black-rot. 


In Bulletin 2 of the Botanical Division, page 40, Grape-leaf spot 
disease was treated as distinct from black-rot, for the writer at that 
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time was not convinced of their identity, although the close similar- 
_ ity of the pyenidial spores of Phyllosticta labruscee with those of 
Phoma uvicola was, of course, observed. 

Special attention has been directed to this subject during the past 
summer, and, as the result of extended field observations, I have been 
forced to conclude that the grape-leaf spot fungus and the fungus of 
black-rot of grapes isone and the same. In France the Phyllosticta 
labrusccee has been observed only in those vineyards affected with 
black-rot, and the same holds true for the United States. Wherever 

the Phyllosticta occurs it is in regions where black-rot‘prevails. In 
California, where the latter disease has not yet pepeaad: no signs of 
the fungus upon the leaves of the vines was discovered. 

The brown spots upon the leaves figured and described in my re- 
port on the Fungus Diseases of the Vine* must, then, be regarded as 
simply the manifestation of the black-rot on the foliage. 

The fact of the identity of the leaf form with that occurring upon 
the berries is especially important in connection with the question of 
treatment, for black-rot, like the downy mildew, must be treated 
preventively. Asa rule, the black-rot fungus first attacks the leaves 
some days and often a week or two before the berries are affected. 
It may sometimes be observed on the foliage even before the vines 
have bloomed. 

By watching the foliage the vineyardist may be warned of the 
presence of this dreaded parasite in good season, and upon the first 
signs of its manifestations upon the leaves he ought to begin the ap- 
plication of remedies or preventives in order to protect the fruit. 

- Evidence is accumulating that the sulphate of copper compounds 

ossess some value in checking this disease. We have been assured 

y some experimenters that there was a very decided improvement 

in respect to black-rot in vineyards treated with these preparations 

compared with those not treated. In France, also, similar results 

have been reported. M. Prillieux, in a communication addressed to 
the French minister of agriculture, says : 


It seems that treatments with the salts of copper will very economically replace 
the difficult and costly method of collecting and destroying the leaves affected by 
black-rot. M. Frechou has been assured by his laboratory experiments, carried 
on at Nerac, the results of which will finally be made public, that the slightest 
trace of sulphate of copper is sufficient fo render impossible the germination of the 
spores of Phoma uvicola as well as those of Peronospora, and on the other side, the 
slight injury caused by black-rot in the vailey of Herault upon vines treated by eau 
celeste or Bordeattx mixture for the downy mildew ought to afford some hopes of 
success in preventing the appearance of black-rot upon the berries and its disas- 
trous consequences, by destroying it at its first appearance upon the leaves by means 
of the same remedies, the efficacy of which is recognized for combating the downy 
mildew. It is possible therefore, without increase of labor, to protect the vines from 
both diseases by the same treatment. 


The hopes that by a proper use of sulphate of copper compounds 
we may find a successful treatment for black-rot certainly justify 
further careful experiments in their use. 


* Bull. 2, Bot. Division, p. 40, Plate VII, figs. c, d, e. 
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The preparations considered most likely to prove valuable as rem-— 
edies in the treatment of mildew and black-rot were published last 
spring (1887) in the following circular form: 


[Section of Vegetable Pathology.—Circular No. 3.] 
Treatment of the downy mildew and black-rot of the grape. 


To the vineyardists of the country? 

Last year a circular was sent out by this Department recommending for trial cer- 
tain remedies for the mildew and rot of the grape. 

The results of experiments in 1886 have fully demonstrated the value of sulphate 
of copper (‘‘ blue-stone”’) over all other remedies in combating the mildew, and the 
results of many chemical analyses of the fruit and parts of vines treated with the 
copper compounds have clearly shown that there is no danger to health attending 
their application. The only precaution advised is not to apply them near (within 
fifteen days of) the vintage. 

In their employment fhe fact must be kept in mind that their action is only pre- 
ventive, therefore their application should be made early in the season, from the 
latter part of May to the end of June. Subsequent applications act only in so far 
as they serve to check the spread of the disease. The amount of the fluid com- 
pounds required to treat an acre of vines will depend largely upon the kind of pump 
and spraying nozzle used to apply them, and upon the extent of growth of the 
vines themselves; the amount may vary from 20 to 35 gallons. 

The following are the formule of the remedies which so far have given the best 
results. An account of the results of trials you may make with one or more of 
them is earnestly desired, and a blank form for making up a report for the use of 
the Department in future publications will be sent you upon the receipt of the ad- 
dressed postal card inclosed herewith. 


LIQUID REMEDIES, 


(1) Simple solution of sulphate of copper.—Dissolve 1 pound of pure sulphate of 
copper in 25 gallons of water. Spray the vines with a convenient force-pump hav- 
ing a nozzle of fine aperture. Less lasting in its effect than the next, as it is easily 
washed off by rains. 

(2) Eau celeste, blue water {the ‘‘Audoynaud process”).—Dissolve 1 pound of sul- 
phate of copper in 8 or 4 gallons of warm water; when completely dissolved and the 
water has cooled, add 1 pint of commercial ammonia; then dilute to 22 gallons. 
The concentrated liquid should be kept in a keg or some wooden vessel and diluted 
when required for use. Apply the same as in the case of simple solutions. 

The effects obtained by this preparation have been equal to those resulting from 
the use of the copper mixture of Gironde, and are said to be even more lasting. 

(3) Copper mixture of Gironde, Bordeaux mixture.— Dissolve 16 pounids of sulphate 
of copper in 22 gallons of water; in another vessel slake 30 pounds of lime in 6 gal- 
lons of water. When the latter mixture has cooled, it is slowly poured into the 
copper solution, care being taken to mix the fluids thoroughly by constant stirring. 
It is well to have this compound prepared some days before it is required for use. 
It should be well stirred before applying. Some have reduced the ingredients to’ 2 
pounds of sulphate of copper and 2 pounds of lime to 22 gallons of water, and have 
obtained good results. 

Well made pumps with specially constructed nozzles are required for the applica- 
tion of this compound, unless we resort to the tedious and wasteful method of using 
brooms or wisps made of slender twigs, which are dipped into the compound and 
then switched right and left so as to spray the foliage, as directed in our circular 
of last season. The Vermorel apparatus, including reservoir, pump, and spraying 
nozzle, is well adapted for vineyard use, and is specially constructed for applying 
the various liquid preparations containing sulphate of copper. 


POWDERS. 


(4) David's powder.—Dissolve 4 pounds of sulphate of copper in the least possible 
amount of hot water. and slake 16 pounds of lime with the smallest quantity of 
water required. When the copper solution and the slaked lime are completely 
cooled, mix them together thoroughly; let the compound @ry in the sun; crush and 
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sift. Apply witha sulphuring bellows furnished with an outside receptacle for the 
powder. ‘the copper coming in contact with the leather will soon destroy it. 

(5) Sulphatine.—Mix 2} pounds of anhydrous sulphate of copper with 15 pounds 
of triturated sulphur and 10 pounds of air-slaked lime. Apply in the same manner 
as No. 4. 

Both these powders (Nos. 4 and 5) ought to be procured from the manufacturer, 
prepared ready for use. 

[NotE.—It is very probable that Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 will be found equally service- 
able in preventing potato ‘‘ blight” and ‘‘ rot.” No.5 should be employed when one 
has to contend with both the downy and powdery mildews. For apple scab we 
suggest trials with Nos. 2 and 3.] 

The degree of success attending the use of these compounds will depend more or 
less (1) upon their careful preparation, (2) the time of the application, (3) the more 
or less intelligent manner in which they are applied, (4) the atmospheric conditions 
existing at the time or which may foliow the applications, (5) the number of treat- 
ments made, and (6) the purity of the copper used. 

In all cases where these remedies are tried a number of plants or vines should be 
left untreated to serve as ‘‘ control experiments,” for comparison with those treated. 

Prices of materials (subject, of course, to variations): * 


Sulphate of copper, pure: 


Pi guacnuny, oy the,barrely J jes) i00ii). hla vena <h per pound.. $0.05 to $0.06 
PARE RODAIUY ieee oe evaste os Legit A eer ee eee ory Rare eR ee a dos.s. : o10 
Anibvanes slp hate Of COPPel..< i) 5.5 6. feiss osclee dee eee dere don 28: 28 
«Flowers of sulphur: 
LE A ied SS EAA ered Be Pa dor its 024 
EGEaDARIMEES I M ccie cate Rasa te lotaie w bees BETAS Sera ctanhta ope tette tseee doses.) ul Obitos 22.06 
Ammonia: 
POD Pree ec he kone wesc cme cules sgaeefewemen 4 Os. ar eh sCOubOD aCe 
TREE ig Gide Janes pale cites Pana GHEAEI REO TE TONE CPUC es CRE SER CIEE yn OEROR GOs nk .10 
SECA REE ee Ea en nen per barrel (200 Ibs.). . 1.05 
Ky» Sulphatine, in quantity................... Pa cttesce oth per pound... .05to .06 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April, 1887. 


The request that those trying any of the proposed remedies should 
report to the Department the character of the experiments made 
and the results obtained, met with generous response, nearly 200 re- 
ports being received. The substance of these reports will appear in 
the bulletin above referred to. A considerable diversity exists in 
the results obtained, which, for the most part, may be accounted for 
by the diversity in the manner of making the applications and 
especially by the varying climatic conditions in the diferent regions 
where the trials were made. In the hands of many the simple solu- 
tion, eau celeste and the Bordeaux mixture gave excellent results for 
mildew, and quite a number claimed that one or the other of these 
preparations served to check the black-rot. 

In almost all cases where these remedies were tried one or both of 
the diseases (black-rot and downy mildew) had already appeared at 
the time of the first applications. Understanding as we now do, the 
habits of the fungi causing these maladies, we know that our only 
hope is in the employment of preventive measures. If the sulphate 
of copper compounds are employed they must be used in season to 


* Philadelphia quotations February, 1888: Flowers of sulphur, in barrels, 3 cents 
per pound; retail, 4 cents per pound. Powdered sulphur, in barrels, 3 cents per 
pound; retail,4 cents per pound. Liver of sulphur, wholesale, 18} cents per pound; 
retail, 25 cents per pound. Carbonate of soda, by the cask, 2 cents per pound; 
retail, 4 cents per pound. Carbonate of copper, 624 cents per pound. Sulphate of 
copper, pure in crystals, 7 cents per pound. Sulphate of copper, anhydrous, 45 
cents per pound. Liquid animonia, in carboys, 74 certs per pound; retail, 25 cents 
per pound. David’s powder, per barrel (200 pounds), $12.50; 10 cents per pound. 
Sulphatine, per barrel (200 pounds), $16; 20 cents per pound. 
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act as preventives. We must cover the foliage and other parts of | 
the vine subject to attack with a preparation which, upon drying, 
will adhere for a considerable time and prevent the germination of _ 
the fungus spores which may fall upon ies parts. It is probable, 
also, that the nature of the cuticle may be so modified by the prep- 
arations used as to prevent the penetration of the germ tubes to 
the tissues within. In either case we must forestall the attacks by 
early applications, and to protect the later growths of shdots and 
foliage the applications must be several times repeated. In an ordi- 
nary season three applications will insure freedom from the mildew, 
but if the season prove a wet one a larger number may be necessary. 

The methods and manner of making the applications are impor- 
tant considerations. A good apparatus for applying the liquids and 
powders is half the battle. When one has a vineyard of consider- 
able size it is necessary to have spraying pumps or bellows which can 
be operated easily and quickly. The best form of sprayer for vine- 
yard use is the portable arrangement designed for carrying on the 
back, knapsack fashion, having the reservoir and foree-pump com- 
bined. Such an apparatus has recently been designed by Mr. Adam 
Weaber, of New Jersey. In form this resembles the Vigoroux 
sprayer, or the ‘“‘l’Kclare” of Vermorel, of French manufacture, 
but the pump is constructed on different principles. With the bet- 
ter appliances of this class one man can easily spray from three to 
five acres of vines per day. 

The spraying should be done thoroughly; that is, all the parts 
ought to be covered with the application, but care should be used 
not to drench the plants or vines. An excessive application is not 
oy wasteful but liable to result in injury to the objects treated. 

he amount of material used per acre will depend upon the sea- 
son, extent of foliage growth, and the apparatus employed in apply- 
ing it. In general, we would recommend for the liquids 25 pr 
for the first, 35 for the second, and 45 for the third application. 

The nozzle used should give a fine, mist like spray, or rather a cloud 
of vapor, which will envelop the plants, wetting them completely, 
but not so abundantly as to cause the liquids to drip from the leaves 
and shoots. Both the eddy chamber or cyclone nozzle, and Nixon’s 
climax nozzle will yield a spray of the desired character. The latter 
is only suitable for clear liquids; when such compounds as the Bor- 
deaux mixture are used, a nozzle with a degorger or device for clear- 
ing, like the Vermorel nozzle, is necessary. Improvements in our 
fungicidal appliances are greatly needed, and may be confidently 
looked for at no distant day. 

As with liquids, so with powders, they should be distributed finely 
and evenly, their presence on the leaves, etc., after application being 
just perceptible. An excess of such powders as sulphatine (which is 
one of the best when properly applied) is very likely to injure the 
plants, particularly under a hot sunshine. Bellows furnished with 
outside receptacles for the powders are necessary, as the corrosive 
action of the powder will very soon destroy the leather *f placed in 
contact. 

As to the amount of powder to be used per acre, we would say for 
the first treatment 35 pounds. 45 or 50 pounds for the second, and 60 
pounds for the third. 

In respect to the remedies enumerated in the above circular, the 
use of the simple solution has in many instances resulted in injury to 
the foliage. As it is not advisable to reduce the percentage of sul- 
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phate of copper in the solution by the addition of more water, the 
simple solutions had best be discarded in treatments during the grow- 
ing season. : 

Kau celeste also has, in the haiids of some, injured the foliage ma- 
terially, and a modification of the original formula is suggested in 
order to overcome this danger. In 2 gallons of hot water dissolve 1 
pound sulphate of copper, in another vessel dissolve 2 pounds of ordi- 
nary carbonate of soda; mix the two solutions, and when all reaction 
has ceased add 14 pints of liquid ammonia; when desired for use, 
dilute to 22 gallons.* 

It is stated+ that all danger of injury to the foliage from the first 
applications, made while the shoots are yet young and tender, may 
be entirely overcome by preparing the eau celeste for the first treat- 
meant in the following manner: Dissolve 1 pound sulphate of copper 
in a gallon of hot water, to this solution add liquid ammonia, a little 
at a time, until all the copper is precipitated ; the liquid is then tur- 
bid and blue in color. Add two or three gallons of water and let 


‘stand to settle. Then pour off the clear liquid which contains sul- 


hate of ammonia—the compound which causes the burning of the 
eaves. Then pour uponthe precipitate left in the vessel Just enough 
liquid ammonia to dissolve it. The result is a clear liquid of a beau- 
tiful deep blue color. When required for use dilute to 22 gallons. 
Eau celeste prepared in the ordinary manner may be used without 


fear after the vines are in full foliage. 
oS 


Considerable latitude is allowed in quantity of lime and copper sul- 
phate in the Bordeaux mixture, but the amount of the latter ought 
not to fall below 4 per cent. The most recently recommended form- 
ula for preparation of this compound is 4 pounds of sulphate of copper, 
2 pounds lime, 25 gallons water.{ This reduces very much the cost 
of material, and the labor in applying is far less than when pre- 
pared according to the original formula, but some have found it to 
be inefficient. 


Ii1.—PorTaTo BLIGHT AND ROT. 


The value of eau celeste and the Bordeaux mixture in treating po- 
tato blight and rot (caused by Phytophthora infestans) has been fre- 
quently stated in France, and the very great need of discovering 
effective means for checking these diseases in this country was the 
occasion for preparing the following circular, which the Commis- 
sioner ordered to be printed and distributed : 


(Section of Vegetable Pathology.—Circular No. 4.] 
Treatment of the potato and tomato for the blight and rot. 


_ Sir: In Circular No. 3 of this section, addressed to the vineyardists of the country, 
it was suggested that some of the preparations therein described might be found use- 
fulin preventing potato ‘‘ blight” and “rot,” this suggestion being made upon the 
knowledge of the fact that the fungus which causes the mildew of the vine is very 
similar in character to that which produces the diseases named above. The pub- 
lished evidence of experiments made in France, in 1886, in the treatment of pota- 
toes and tomatoes for “‘ blight” and ‘‘ rot” with the Bordeaux mixture, gives addi- 
tional weight to this subject and renders it highly probable that by the application 


* Formula of M. Masson, Progrés Agricole, July, 1887, 

+ ‘“Progrés Agricole et Viticole,” April 29, 1888. 

} Viala and Ferrouillat, ‘‘ Manuel pratique pour le Traitement des Maladies de la 
Vigne,” 2d ed., Mar., 1888, p. 27. 
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of preparations containing sulphate of copper we will be able to prevent, or at least 
to greatly diminish, the ravages of one of the worst enemies of the American farmer. 

Directions for the preparation and application of the remedies thought most hkely 
to prove successful are here presented, and it is earnestly recommended that they be 
given a thorough trial in order to demonstrate their supposed value. : 


LIQUIDS. 


(1) Eau celeste, blue water, (the ‘‘Audoynaud process”).—Dissolve 1 pound of 
sulphate of copper in 3 or 4 gallons of warm water; when completely dissolved and 
the water has cooled, add 14 pints of commercial liquid ammonia, then dilute to 22 
gallons. The concentrated liquid should be kept in a keg or some wooden vessel 
and diluted when required for use. Apply in clear weather with a suitable force- 
pump having a fine spraying nozzle, which will spray the plants thoroughly but 
not drench them. Make the first application when the plants are in bloom, the 
second a week or ten days later, and if the weather be such as will favor the devel- 
opment of ‘‘ rot,” a third, and perhaps a fourth application should follow within 
about the same intervals. ; 

(2) Copper mixture of Gironde, Bordeaux mixtwre.—Dissolve 4 pounds of sulphate 
of copper in 16 gallons of water ; in another vessel slake 4 pounds of lime in 6 gal- 
lons of water. When the latter mixture has cooled, it is slowly poured into the 
copper solution, care being taken to mix the fiuids thoroughly by constant stirring. 
It is well to have this compound prepared some days before it is required for use. 
(The ee of copper ought to be purchased in a powdered state, as it dissolves 
with difficulty in the ordinary crystalline form.) 

This liquid, slightly thickened because of the lime, may be applied with small 
brooms or wisps made of slender twigs, which are dipped into the compound and 
then switched over the plants so as to thoroughly spray the leaves. This method 
is wasteful and tedious, however, and where one has a considerable area to cover it 
would be economy to procure a spraying pump; the essential features of a good ma- 
chine are ease and rapidity of application with economy of material. 

‘i Follow the same general directions in making the applications as are given under 
Yo. 1. 


POWDERS. 


(3) Sulphatine (the Estéve process).—Mix 2 pounds of anhydrous sulphate of cop- 
per with 20 pounds of flowers of sulphur and 10 pounds of air-slaked hme. : 

(4) Blight powder.—Mix 3 pounds of anhydrous sulphate of copper with 87 pounds 
of flowers of sulphur. 

This amount will be sufticient for one application to 5 acres of potato plants. 

Powders possess the advantage over the liquid remedies of requiring less labor in 
transportation and of being more easy of application, consequently they will be 
preferred to the liquids, should they prove equally efficacious. 

For applying the powders, which ought to be done when there is no wind and 
when the leaves are wet with dew or rain, the primitive arrangement, made of tin 
and constructed like a large pepper-box, or rather like aninvertedfunnel with fine 
wire gauze fastened over the lower end, and which, when filled with the powder, 
is held over the plants and shaken, is efficient and at the same time simple and in- 
expensive. Only enough of the powders, especially of the sulphatine, should be 
applied to be simply visible upon the leaves, as heavy doses may burn them. ; 

Owing to the continual motion of the leaves of potato and tomato plants, by which 
both surfaces are liable to receive the spores of the fungus, the applications ought to 
cover both sides; this can best be accomplished by the use of a bellows with an 
extension nozzle, enabling the operator to direct the blast. 

The degree of success attending the use of these compounds will depend more ar 
less (1)-upon their careful preparation, (2) the time of applicatioh, (8) the more or 
less intelligent manner in which they are applied, (4) the atmospheric condition ex- 
isting at the time or which may follow the applications, (5) the number of treat- 
ments made, and (6) the purity of the lime and sulphate of copper used. 

The following observations are essentially the same as those recently published 
by the French minister of agriculture, in a circular of similar import to this. 

The experiments should be conducted in such a manner that the vines cr plants 
treated and those left untreated (to serve as control experiments) may be compara- 
ble; they ought to be of the same variety, cultivated at the same time, and in all re- 
spects alike. The digging of the treated and untreated plants ought to be made 
simultaneously, for it has been proven that the tubers may be infected at the mo- 
ment when they are taken from the ground, and that the chances of infection are 


ne 
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rauch greater in the early morning when the air and ground are damp, than later 
in the day when there is less moisture. 

At the moment of digging, count the rotton tubers found in the soil and also 
those which are spotted only. The weights of the crops from the treated plants 
and from those not treated should be determined, and they should be preserved 
separately during the winter, but under identical conditions, for the purpose of 
learning if there be any difference between them in respect to infection. 

Much may be accomplished in the prevention of potato-rot by renewal of seed. selec- 
tion of varieties, and especially by planting only in light and well drained soils; also, 
perhaps, by following certain systems of cultivation; but the evidences we have of 
the serious losses occasioned by this disease throughout the potato growing regions 
ot the United States render it imperative on the part of the Government to exer- 
cise all possible efforts for its prevention, and I respectfully recommend the imme- 
diate distribution of this circular, urging those who suffer directly from the rav- 
ages of the diseases named to experiment with the remedies and report to you the 
results obtained. 

Respectfully. 
F, LAMSON SCRIBNER, 
Chief of Section. 
Hon. NoRMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


- We have received no reports on the use of these remedies, and do 
not know that they have yet been tried, but we feel confident, how- 
ever, that the remedies here enumerated, when properly made and 
applied, will prove effectual in preventing the ravages of the potato 
blight and rot. 


ITV.—FIELD OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


In order to gain an accurate knowledge of habits of parasitic 


' fungi and the ravages they produce it is absolutely necessary to 


carry on field investigations. The Department ought not to be 
obliged to depend upon volunteer reports for a knowledge of facts 
acquired through private experiments. Such reports, especially 
when treating of matters relating to fungi, are very likely to be mis- 
leading, owing to the imperfect knowledge generally possessed re- 
garding this subject. And as to the matter of fungicides and the 
treatment of plant diseases, valuable conclusions can only be reached 
through field work carried on by some one familiar with the nature 
and habits of the fungi to be combated. 

If this work be continued in a manner at all commensurate with 
its importance, and results obtained that shall meet the approval and 
confidence of the people the Department is designed to serve, it is 
necessary that Congress provide for a station which shall be under 
the absolute control of the Department for the needed field experi- 
ments. Office work is necessary, laboratory work must be done, but 
to attain practical results, and it is the practical conclusions which 
the farmer and fruit-grower are after, 1t is imperative that we go 
outside of the office and laboratory, and continue our studies and ex- 

eriments in the field upon living plants. <A station containing not 

ess than 10 acres of land, located where a large variety of grains, veg- 
etables, vines, and fruit trees and shrubs could be cultivated, is essen- 
tial to the successful prosecution of the work required from this Sec- 
tion, and the development of its full power for usefulness. Here the 
effects of the parasites upon the host can be studied. inoculations of 
healthy plants made, and experiments carried on in the tfeatment of 
plant diseases. A small green-house is an important adjunct to such 
a station, and the work would be further facilitated by having in the 
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same location the laboratory for the microscopical studies and finer 
cultures. 
Such a station, it is confidently expected, will be established at no 
distant day, and the results which then may be accomplished will be 
more in accord with the dignity of the position which this Depart- 
ment is designed to hold in its relations to American agriculture. 


V.—SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


The plant diseases discussed in the following pages of this report 
have been made the subject of investigation either by myself or my 
assistants. Very little claim is made to originality, excepting, per- 
haps, in the manner of presentation; but it is hoped that this, together 
with the accompanying illustrations, will be found valuable and 
meet with public approval. 

The chapters on the ‘‘Smut of Indian Corn,” ‘‘Corn Rust,” and 
- the ‘‘ Powdery mildew of the Gooseberry” were prepared by outside 
agents, employed for the purpose because of their having devoted 
particular attention to these subjects. 

I wish here to express my thanks to my assistants for their con- 
stant diligence and ever-ready willingness to perform the duties as- 
signed them, and especially to commend the valuable services ren- 
dered in the preparation of the following pages by the assistant, Mr. 
B. T. Galloway, and by Miss Effie A. Southworth. 


1.—STRAWBERRY-LEAF BLIGHT. 


Spherella fragarie, Sacc. 
(Plate L.) 
(a) GENEBAL OBSERVATIONS. 


There are a dozen or more fungi which infest the Strawberry plant, 
but the best known, and doubtless the one more injurious than all the 
others combined, is that which causes the disease we have here named 
Strawberry-leaf Blight. It has been called the ‘* spot disease of straw- 
berry leaves,”* ‘‘sun-burn,” and often “‘strawberry rust.” 

This disease is due to the attacks of a parasitic fungus which is 
common both in this country andin Europe. Here we have observed 
it from Maine in the East to California in the West, and complaints 
of its ravages have come to us from Florida and other sections of the 
South. It does not limit its attacks to the cultivated varieties, for 
we have frequently observed it on wild plants, and even on the com- 
mon Cinquefoil, a plant botanically related to the Strawberry. 

The Giwlosneloat Blight fungus was first studied with the view 
of tracing its life history by two French mycologists, the Tulasne 
brothers, some twenty years ago. They figured and described ‘the 
forms, determined by them under the name of Stigmatea fragarie, 
and by this name the fungus was known in Europe until 1882, when 
it was transferred to the genus Spherella by Saccardo.{ The same 

* Trelease, 2d Ann. Rept. Wis. Exper. 5t., 1885. 

We have attempted to restrict the term ‘‘rust” to those diseases caused by 
species of the family Uredinece, and ‘‘ spot” diseases, to such as result from the attacks 
of parasites included in the genus Phyllosticta, etc., adopting the term ‘ blight » for 
those caused by species of Ranudaria, Cercospora, ete, 

tSyllog. Fung., I, 500, ; 
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author described the summer stage of the fungus in 1879 as Ramu- 
laria Tulasnet, and in 1883 the same form was published by Mr. 
Charles H. Peck under the name of Ramularia fragarie. This stage 
of the fungus has been made the subject of papers by several Ameri- 
can botanists, but none have attempted to trace the deyelopment of 
the other forms in its life history. 


’ (b) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF THE BLIGHT. 


Very small, deep purple or red spots appearing on the upper sur- 
face ot the leaves are the first symptoms of this disease. These spots 
rapidly increase in size, and at the same time their color changes 
from purple to reddish-brown; eventually they become gray or white 
in the center, so that they finally present a gray or white central area 
surrounded by a dark purple border, shading off towards the healthy 
tissues to reddish-brown. The spots vary in diameter from one-sixth 
to nearly one-fourth of an inch, but it very frequently happens that 
several contiguous spots coalesce and form large, irregular-shaped 
blotches. The bright color which these spots impart to the leaves 
renders the latter particularly conspicuous, and this appearance is 
familiar to every strawberry grower (Fig. a). The leaves badly af- 
fected soon turn brown, this discoloration usually beginning at their 
tips, and become shriveled and finally die. Similar spots to those 
above described sometimes appear on the calyx and on the stems sup- 
porting the young berries or fruit. ‘ 

(c) EFFECTS AND LOSSES. 


The effect of the Strawberry-leaf Blight on the foliage of the plants, 
even in mild cases, must be detrimental to the processes of assimila- 
tion; and when the attack is severe it results in the early destruction 
and death of the plants. If the fruiting stems or leaves of the calyx 
are attacked the young berries never reach maturity, or the fruit 
becomes shriveled and unfit for use. 

The injury to strawberry culture resulting from this disease ap- 
pears to have been on the increase during the past five or six years, 
to the general alarm of the growers of this fruit. No special efforts 
have been taken to learn the actual extent to which this fruit indus- 
try has suffered from the ravages of the blight, but enough has been 
learned to demonstrate its gravity. In some localities the injury 
effected has been comparatively shght, while in others entire plan- 
tations have been completely destroyed. It appears that the disease 
is most severe in the States of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Kentutky. In southern Illinois, 
where there are more strawberries grown than in any other section 
of the country, the blight is deemed one of the worst enemies with 
which the cultivator of this fruit has to contend, and the losses sus- 
tained are often very great. A Connecticut correspondent states 
that in one year he lost $1,500 on a field of 6 acres from the Straw- 
berry Blight. In Louisiana and other Southern States the disease is 
less destructive. This is probably due to the fact that in this section 
the plants are renewed every year, allowing no opportunity for the 
fungus to gain a foot-hold. 

The attacks may occur at any time during the growing season 
under the proper weather conditions. Those coming early, if severe, 
injure the immediate crop, while later attacks may entirely destroy 
the prospects of a crop the year following. It is the opinion of some 
strawberry growers that the heavier the crop the more likely are the 
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plants to be attacked by blight after the fruit is gathered. The 
death of the plants before the close of the season sometimes results 
from these late attacks. 


Some varieties appear to be more subject to the disease than others, 


but we are unable, at this time, to make any classification based on 
their degree of susceptibility. The following varieties have been 
mentioned* as among those most subject to the disease: Downing, 
Wilson, Russel’s Prolific, Big Bob, Bidwell, Captain Jack, Forest 
Rose, and Manchester; those notably free are Crescent, Windsor 
Chief, and Sharpless. 


(d) CONDITIONS FAVORING THE DEVELOPMENT OF STRAWEERRY-LEAF BLIGHT. 


Heat and moisture favor the development of Strawberry Blight, 
and at any time during the summer when the weather is hot and 
moist the plants are likely to be attacked. Heavy dews or rains are 
essential to infection, but the disease may continue its work of de- 
struction during dry weather; and it not infrequently happens that 
it develops in its worst form in dry, hot weather succeeding a period 
of frequent or heavy rains. The fungus causing the malady is truly 
parasitic in its habits, and, except that the conditions which may 
favor its development be inimical to the plants, the health or vitality 
of the latter does not enter into consideration. Other things being 
equal, plants, however vigorous and well cared for, are no less subject 
to the blight than those in feeble health. 

In respect to the soil, the disease is undoubtedly most severe when 
the land is heavy or wet and undrained. We have in mind an in- 


stance which will illustrate this point. <A plantation of about 5 acres. 


was bordered on one side by a brook, towards which the land grad- 
ually sloped. For about 60 feet back from the brook the soil was 
marshy and wet, while the remainder of the field was fairly well- 
drained. The plants on the narrow strip of wet land were much 
more severely diseased with bight than those on the comparatively 
dry soil adjoining. The effect was like that sometimes observed 
when two varieties—the one resistant and the other susceptible to the 
disease—grow side by side. In the present instance there were a 
number of varieties planted in rows running at right angles to the 
brook, so that the greater severity of the disease on the wet land 
could not be attributed to any difference in susceptibility of varieties. 


The disease in the locality here noted appeared early in May, some _ 


ten days after a heavy rain-fall which was succeeded by damp, cloudy 
weather. 

A deep and thoroughly well drained soil will supply sufficient 
moisture to keep the strawberry plants in good condition, but not 
enough to favor excessive development of the blight. 


(e) BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 


The fungus causing the Starwberry-leaf Blight, although of micro- 
scopic size, is a plant like the strawberry itself, and consists of a vege- 
tative and a reproductive system; the former is the mycelium or plant 
body of the parasite; the latter comprises the spores or reproductive 
bodies and the organs supporting or containing them. 

The myceliwm.—The vegetative part of the fungus is made up of 
slender, thread-like tubes which grow between and sometimes into 

he cells of the host. These threads are colorless (sometimes tinted 


* Trelease in Second Ann. Rept. Wisc. Agr. Exp. Station, p. 48, 
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brown), flexuose, often anastosmosing, septate, and varying in diame- 
ter from 1.5 to 3 uw (1u=gste5 Of aninch). Itis through the action of 
these mycelial threads on the cell contents of the host that the exter- 
nal characters of the disease, already noted, are produced. 

Reproductive system.—The reproductive system of Spheerella fra- 
garice is quite complex, and although it has been studied very care- 
fully it is not yet fully understood. From our examinations of the 
material at our disposal we have been able to determine three spore 
forms and possibly a fourth; the three of which we feel sure are coni- 
dia, spermatia, and ascospores. We are yet doubtful in regard to the 
pycnidia. 

Conidia (Figs. b and c).—The best known and doubtless the most 
important reproductive bodies, economically considered, are the con- 
idia. After the mycelium has grown for a time within the leaves and 
the light-colored central areas of the spots appear, the threads occu- 
pying this portion become massed together at frequent points just 


_ beneath the cuticle of either surface, and from these masses numer- 


ous short, colorless branches are sent out either through the stomata or 
ruptured cuticle, and it is upon their free ends that the earlier de- 
velopment of conidiatakes place. Thelengthof the branches variesa 
good deal, but usually ranges between 304 and 504; they are sometimes 
composed of a simple elongated cell, but often they are divided by 
transverse septa into two to several cells. Ata later period in the 
development of the fungus, conidia-bearing branches may arise from 
the perithecia, described below. 

On the free ends of the branches the young conidia are developed, 
first as minute globose bodies, but, rapidly elongating, they soon ap- 
a as illustrated in Plate I, Fig.b. Sometimes a succession of spores, 

eld together in a single series or chain by their contiguous ends, are 
formed upon a single stalk, and sometimes, though very rarely, two 
such series are developed from the apex of a common support. The 
free apex of the terminal conidium, whether it stands alone or forms 
one of a series, is obtuse and rounded; the other end and the ex- 
tremities of those standing intermediate in a series are flattened at 
the points of attachment. Their length is from 20u to 50, and they 
have a diameter of from 2.54 to 44. Often only one-celled, they are 
frequently divided by transverse septa into two or three cells. They 
are colorless, like the stalks which support them, and are filled witha 
transparent, slightly granular fluid. The formation of these con- 
idia continues throughout the summer, under favoring conditions of 
moisture and heat, and as they are exceedingly light and germinate 
readily in water, the rapid spread of the fungus and consequent dis- 
ease over a plantation or section of country is easily understood. This 
stage of the fungus has been named Ramularia fragarice by Charles 
H. Peck, and Ramularia Tulasnei by Saccardo. 

At the approach of cold weather the formation of the conidia ceases, 
but the mycelium of the fungus remains alive in the tissues of the 
leaves, and in early spring a few warm days are sufficient to bring 
forth a new crop ready to spread infection at the first opportunity. 

When the conidia are sown in water at atemperature of about 60° 
¥.., they. will in a few hours send out slender germ tubes, which in- 
increase rapidly in length by continued apical growth. In forty-eight 
hours the germ tubes attain a length of many times that of the con- 
idium from which they start, and are usually several times branched. 
Waiter is necessary to effect germination. 
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If, after a prolonged rain, a drop of water from a diseased leaf, or | 


from an apparently healthy one growing close by, is examined with 
a good microscope, large numbers of conidia in various stages of ger- 
mination will usually be seen. It is during such periods that the 
healthy leaves are infected; the germ tubes enter the leaf (either by 
directly penetrating the cuticle or through the ‘‘ breathing pores”), 
and once within the tissue they may continue to grow independent 
of external circumstances. 

Conidia sown on healthy leaves of pot-grown strawberry plants, 


which for three days following were kept constantly wet, produced 


the characteristic purple spots in about eighteen days. Similar sow- 
ings on leaves kept constantly dry were not infected, although the 
plants in both cases were cared for alike, except in the matter of 
moisture. 

Repeated sowings of the conidia in solutions employed as fungi- 
cides were made. None germinated in a1 per cent. solution of hy- 
posulphite of soda, or in a one-fourth of 1 per cent. solution of sul- 
phate of copper. A very small quantity of lime in water used in 
these experiments also checked the germination of the conidia, 

Spermogonia.—During the autumn and early winter there is de- 
veloped on the mycelium numerous round or ovoid bodies which, as 


they increase in size, break through the tissues of the leaf, appearing 


on the surface as minute black specks. Some of these bodies are the 
spermogonia, their interior being filled with spermatia. The sper- 
matia have a length of 3, and are about three timesas long as broad. 
They are produced in vast numbers and doubtless serve some impor- 
tant office in the economy of the fungus, but just what that office is 
has never been clearly demonstrated.* 

Perithecia (Wig. d).—By far the larger number of the black bodies 
above mentioned are perithecia. They are the last to come to ma- 
turity, at the time the spermatia are most abundant their interior is 
filled with a clear mass of cells. They are usually somewhat larger 
(90 to 130 in diameter) than the spermogonia, and their outer walls 
are more nearly black and apparently thicker or firmer in texture. 
They are usually partially imbedded in the ruptured leaf-surtace, but 
not infrequently they appear to be resting directly upon it. At the 
top of each there isasmall opening or ostiolum which permits the 
contents to escape at maturity (Fig. e). If the perithecia be exam- 
ined during. the latter part of winter or early spring (they are almost 
always found abundantly on leaves destroyed by blight the previous 
year) the interior will be seen to be filled with numerous transpar- 
ent sacs or asci attached to a thin layer of light-colored tissue resting 
on the botton wall (Fig. e). These sacs are about 504 long and 1041 
diameter above, tapering below to a narrow base. Within them are 
formed the ascospores, usually eight in number in each sac (Wig. 7). 
These are illustrated in Plate I, Fig. g, and are true reproductive 
bodies, designed, no doubt, to preserve the life of the fungus in special 


*A fungus named Septoria aciciulosa, often found associated with Spherella fra- 
garice, has been thought by some to be the spermogonia of the latter, but its spores are 
often two-celled and they germinate without difficulty, contrary to the character of 
spermatia. Possibly it represents the pycnidial stage of the Spheerella, but this is 
very doubtful. Septoria fragarice has also been thought by some to be the sperm- 
ogonial stage of the Sphcerella, but there is no longer any reason for supposing this 


to be the case. Another fungus (Ascochyta fragarie), sometimes found associated. 


with the Spheereila, has been regarded as its pyenidial form, but from our observa- 
tions we can see no reason for accepting this view, although we have occasionally 
found this fungus on leaves destroyed by blight. 
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cases, but, as we have already seen, they are not essential to its per- 
petuation from one year to another. They are narrowly ovoid in 
shape, being more pointed below, and are divided into two cells by 

a transverse septum near the middle.* 

Conidia-bearing stalks similar to those we have already described 
often grow in great numbers from the outer wall of the perithecium 
around the ostiolum, and like developments have been observed by 
us arising from similar parts of the spermogonia. These stalks pro- 
duce conidia in every way like those which are formed in the early 
stages of the disease. By placing the old diseased leaves, upon which 
there are perithecia, in a moist atmosphere under a tumbler or bell 
jar the conidia-bearing stalks and conidia will grow from the latter 
in the greatest profusion. : 

From our studies of this fungus we conclude that its life history is 
limited to the developments above described: First, there is the 
mycelium, which endures throughout the year; second, the conidia, 
produced in the summer on short stalks arising from cushion-like 
masses of mycelium formed just beneath the cuticle. This stage ap- 

ears to us to correspond to the pycnidial stage of the fungus of the 
Riahe-wot of grapes, only, in this instance, the pycnidial walls are not 
developed, consequently the basidia and their spores are exposed; 
third, the spermagonia, which appear late in the season; and, fourth, 
the perithecia, with their asci and ascospores, found in early spring 
on leaves destroyed by the blight the previous year. Thespore-forms 
are the summer conidia, the conidia which are produced on stalks 


_ that grow from the tops of the spermagonia and perithecia, the sper- 


matia, and the ascospores. 

The conidia are designed for the rapid propagation of the fungus, 
as shown by their great abundance and the ease with which they 
germinate. The ascospores, securely protected by the walls of the 

«perithecium, are doubtless designed to perpetuate the fungus under 
conditions fatal to the life of the conidia. 


(f) TREATMENT. 


* 


A knowledge of the habits of the fungus of Strawberry-leaf Blight 
shows us that the treatment of the disease must be preventive. The 
fungus, when once inside the leaf, can only be destroyed at the ex- 
pense of the latter. 

We can mitigate the evil and oftentimes wholly avoid it by pursu- 
ing special systems of culture. By annually renewing the settings 
and planting only in deep and thoroughly well drained soil loss from 
blight will séldom occur. Some have escaped the ravages of the 
disease by removing all the old leaves immediately after the fruit is 
harvested and cultivating the ground, at the same time adding some 
quick fertilizer. The easiest way to remove the leaves is to mow the 
beds, then rake the leaves together and burn them. 

A simpler line of treatment, and one more likely to secure the de- , 
sired result, is the application to the plants of some fungicide which 
will destroy or prevent the germination of the conidia falling upon 
the leaves. We have seen from our laboratory experiments, that 
these conidia will not germinate in very dilute solutions of hypo- 
sulphite of soda or sulphate of copper. It is asimple matter to apply ~ 
similar solutions tothe plants in the field, where it is only reasonable 


* These ascospores are more elongated and rather more pointed at the narrow end 
than those figured by Tulasne, but they are certainly of the same species. 
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to suppose they will have a like action on the reproductive bodies 
in question. . ; 

Prepare the solution of hyposulphite of soda by dissolving 1 
pound of the hyposulphite in 10 gallons of water. Apply with a 
convenient force-pump having a spraying nozzle of fine aperture. 

The action of this remedy is immediate, hence it is necessary to 
apply it frequently during the season. 

The sulphate of copper solution with carbonate of soda (described 
on page 331), or the following solution of ammonia calcarbonate of 
copper may be useful in treating this disease: In 1 quart of liquid | 
gape dissolve 3 ounces of carbonate of copper, then dilute to 20 
gallons. . 

These preparations of copper salts should be applied in the same 
manner as the hyposulphite of soda solution. They adhere very 
strongly to the foliage, and as the copper they contain dissolves very 
slowly their preventive action against the fungus lasts for a long 
time. 

A solution of sulphide of potassium or ‘“‘liver of sulphur” has 
been employed in combating the blight of the strawberry with en- 
couraging results. Mr. R. HE. Buffum, of the University of Virginia, 
writes : 

I sprinkled the strawberry plants with a solution made by dissolving 1 ounce of 
sulphide potassium in 8 gallons of water, repeating the operation -several times 


before the berries ripened. This, I think, hada beneficial effect, as there was certainly 
a marked decrease in the amount of blight. 


Prof. J. C. Arthur states in the Sixth Annual Report of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, page 351, that— 


A part of a bed of Sharpless strawberries was sprayed four times with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium (one-half ounce to 1 gallon of water) with the object of hold- 
ing in check the spotting of the leaves, due to the fungus Ramularia Tulasnet, 
often described as ‘‘sun-burn.” The object sought was attained, as that part of the, 
bed took ona more vigorous growth and showed fewer spotted leaves than the re- 
mainder. In fact, the difference between the sprayed and unsprayed portions was 
so marked that it seems unsafe to ascribe it wholly to the fungicide, it being 
better to content one’s self with the strong indication that the sulphide is likely to 
prove a serviceable preventive of this disease, and to leave the question of its full 
efficiency to be determined by future trials. 


As the value of whatever remedy may be employed, depends en- 
tirely upon its power to prevent the germination of the conidia of 
the fungus, the necessity of making the applications early is obvious. 
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2.—APPLE SCAB. 
Fusicladium dendriticum. 
(Plate II.) 
(a) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The disease of the apple caused by the fungus parasite Fusicladium 
dendriticum, has long been known to growers of this fruit as ‘‘Apple 
Scab.” Less frequently we hear it spoken of as “black spot,” er 
simply spot disease of the apple, or, when on the foliage, ‘leaf 
blight” or ‘‘leaf mildew.” It has been known to botanists fora long 
time and has received many Latin names, but the one here adopted 
has been generally employed by mycologists since 1869. 

The distribution of this disease is co-extensive with the cultivation 
of the fruit which it attacks, although there may be a few favored 
localities where it has not yet appeared. Throughout the Eastern 
and Central States one is almost certain to find it in every orchard, 
and on the Pacific slope in California it is also frequent. For more 
than fifty years it has been knownin Europe. It has becomea serious 
pest in Australia, and we now possess reports of its presence in New 
Zealand. 

Closely allied species, or, perhaps, only forms of the Apple Scab 
fungus, infest our native thorn trees and other natives botanically 
related to the apple. 

A fungus of such economic importance has, as may well be sup- 
posed, received much attention from our horticultural writers, and 
numerous papers relating to it are scattered through our horticult- 
ural journals and the reports of horticultural and agricultural 
societies. Some of the more important of these are mentioned below. 

For a long time the fungus on the leaf causing the “‘leaf blight” 
or ‘‘leaf mildew” and that on the fruit causing the ‘‘scab” were re- 
garded as distinct species. It was suggested by Prof. M. C. Cooke 
in 1873 that they were identical, and subsequent investigations have 
fully confirmed this view. 


(b) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF APPLE SCAB. 


On the leaves.—There first appear very small olive-green spots 
with a definite and rounded outline (Fig. 2). - As these increase in 
size, their surface assumes a velvety appearance and their borders 
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become moreorlessirregular. The older spots vary from one-eighth ea 
@ to one-half an inch in diameter; frequently two or more spots may 
- run together, forming large irregular blotches. Although most fre-_ 
quent on the upper surface of the leaf the spots sometimes appear on 
the under side, and the fungus often extends to the leaf petioles and 
young twigs, covering these parts with its dark, olive-green, velvety 
growth. When examined closely with a hand lens the spots on the 
leaves are seen to be made up of irregular threads radiating in all 
directions from a common center. . 
On the fruit (Fig 1).—The development of the spots on the fruit 
is similar to that which takes place on the foliage. They start from 
a center of infection and usually preserve a more or lessrounded 
outline. As they increase in size the ruptured cuticle appearsasa 
light-colored ring around their borders, and frequently flakes of the 
cuticle adhering to their surfaces imparts to them a more or less 
grayish appearance. The greatest vigor of the fungus is towards 
the margins of the spots, the central portion sometimes dying, and 
the apple beneath, in its efforts to recover from the disease, forms a 
corky layer which appears as a roughened, russet-like surface. 


(c) EFFECTS AND LOSSES. 


Throtgh the action of the parasite on the leaves there is an une- 
qual development in the two surfaces, causing a greater or lessdis- 
tortion of these organs and, when badly affected, their power of | 
assimilation is destroyed. Its injury to the twigs or young shoots, ~ 
when these aré attacked, is often quite serious in its character. It 
is on the fruit, however, where it produces the dark olive-green or 
black spots so well known to every orchardist as ‘‘ Apple Scab,” that 
the fungus causes the greatest injury. At no period of its growth 
is the apple exempt from the attacks of this parasite, but the most 
damage is occasioned when the fruit is infested early in the season. | 
Sometimes, when the apples are no larger than peas, the fungus of 
the scab may be found upon them, not infrequently enveloping their 
entire surface, and practically checking all further development. — 
When less severely attacked the apples may continue to grow, even 
to maturity, but the result is knobby, misshapen fruit of inferior 
quality. If the attack is made towards the close of the season the 
fruit may attain its full proportions and quality of flavor, but the 
spots, disfiguring its surface,'render it unsightly and depreciate its 
market value. 

Under ordinary circumstances there are some varieties which 
escapé the scab, but in some seasons, however, it respects neither con- 
dition of soil, mode of culture, nor variety of fruit. : 

The varieties reported to be comparatively free from the disease 
arethe Russets, Ben Davis, Winesap, Willow Twig, Jonathan, Rawle’s 
Janet, Smith’s Cider, Maiden’s Blush,Grimes’ Golden, York Imperial, 
R. I. Greening, Sops of Wine, Duchess. 

Those especially subject toits attacks are White Winter Pearmain, 
Huntsman, Northern Spy, Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Fa- 
meuse, Baldwin, Hass, etc. 3 

It must be said, however, that varieties notably free from disease 
in one section when grown in some other locality more or less re- 
mote may scab badly. . 

_. The Bellflower comes into the markets in Washington nearly free 
from scab some seasons, while in others it is very badly affected, and 
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the same fact has been observed in regard to some of the varieties 
named in both the above lists. 

In response to letters sent out by this section relative to the prev- 
alence of ‘‘scab,” a number of prominent horticulturists in differ- 
ent sections of the country have furnished interesting information 
relative to the extent of the injury occasioned by the disease, varie- 
ties affected, etc. In several States the extent of loss is reported to 
amount to fully one-half of the crop, while reports from other States 
place the annual loss at from one-fourth to one-sixth of the crop. 

A. J. Hammond, secretary of the Illinois Horticultural Society, 
estimates the loss from this cause in each county in his State at 
20,000 bushels, which, at 20 cents per bushel, gives a loss of $4,000 per 


county, or about $400,000 for the entire State. Secretary Goodman, 


of Missouri, estimates the loss in his State to be one-half the crop. 


Secretary Brackett, of Kansas, places the annual loss in that State, 


one year with another, at one-fourth of the crop. Mr. Ragan, sec- 
retary of American Pomological Society, places the annual loss from 
Apple scab in Indiana, at about one-sixth of the crop. 

Under date of November 11, 1886, Mr. Charles 8. Pope, president 
of the Maine Pomological Society, writes as follows: 

Five years ago our individual loss from this disease was at least $1,000, and this 
year we hear of injury to the apple crop from this cause in many parts of the State. 
The apples begin to show the ‘*scab” before they are half-grown, and frequently 
all growth is stopped, and the fruit shrivels and becomes worthless. If not badly 
affected the fruit makes fair growth, but it is so much injured that the apples begin 
to decay under the spots early in the season. 

Perhaps you may think that I exaggerated a little when I stated that we lost 
$1,000 in one season from this disease, but I will show you how I arrived at my 
conclusions. In 1881 we harvested nearly 3,000 bushels of Baldwins, of which 
about 2,000 bushels were so badly affected that we kept them in separate bins, and 
not over half of them were suitable for No. 1 apples; the diseased apples were sold 
for 25 cents less per barre! than the best ones. Now, the affected apples were not 
more than half-grown ; in fact, the apples on many trees were so small that we shook 
them off and threw them in with the cider apples! We sold the 2,000 bushels of 
affected apples for about $1,200; had they been free from ‘‘ scab” and attained full 
size, or 4,000 bushels, they would have been worth from $3,000 to $3,500. With 
this estimate the loss was more than $2,000. Icall to mind one season when we 
lost more than half our crop about midwinter by rotting. The apples began rot- 
ting under the ‘‘scab” spots and eventually the fruit entirely decayed. 


(dq) THE CONDITIONS FAVORING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCAB. 


The fungus of the Apple Scab appears to be retarded in its devel- 
opment by the heat of summer. Its most rapid growth takes place 
during moist, cool weather, such as usually prevails during the early 
months of spring or autumn. It may be observed that spots which 
during the hot summer months remain brown, at the approach of 
cool weather assume the olive-green, velvety appearance indicating 
a renewed activity on the part of the fungus. The parasite doubt- - 
less retains its vitality through the winter, both on the twigs in the 
orchard and on the fruit which it infests. We have seen specimens 
of the latter in midwinter in the markets of Washington ‘covered 
with spots on which the fungus was in a most flourishing condition. 
From the ease with which we know it can be propagated to healthy 
fruit, and from the appearance of apples in the public markets in the 
winter and spring months, we believe that the disease may spread 
after the fruit has been harvested and placed in storage. Itis a well- 
known fact that apples, after being gathered and stored, undergo a 
sweating process, and if healthy and diseased fruit are in contact 
during this period, infection of the former is very likely to follow. 
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It is also well known that the “‘scab” fungus is most severe in its at- 
tacks in seasons when damp, cold weather prevails at the time the 
fruit is forming. In the spring of 18385 the young fruit was closely 
watched for the first appearance of the “‘scab” by my assistant, Mr. 
Galloway, then at Columbia, Mo. it was noted that e+ the time 
the young apples were about the size of peas a period of cold, damp 
weather set in. Ina few days many of the varieties showed plainly 
the minute black specks which mark the first appearance of the fun- 
gus; later these developed into the well-known “‘scab” spots. The 
spring of 1886, in the same locality, was very dry and warm, and 
there was a marked absence of the Fusicladium. — 

The character of the soil appears to have little influence over the 
disease, although in heavy sous, particularly where the subsoil is wet 
or poorly drained, it is naturally more prevalent than in light or 
well drained lands. .A damp, cool atmosphere rather than an ex- 
cess of moisture witn 22<5 appears to be most favorable for the devel- 
opment of this malauy. 


(2) BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 


ifyceltwwm.—In thin sections the mycelium or plant body of the 
fungus—the vegetative portion—appears like a dense mass of tissue 
composed of dark brown-walied cells. It does not penetrate the tis- 
sues of the host, but grows between the cuticleand the epidermis. It 
' sometimes occupies the cells of the epidermis, especially in the fruit, 
and not infrequently the epidermal layer is entirely destroyed by it, 
the fungus resting directly on the tissues beneath. Its effects are 
confined to a few underlying layers of cells. These are shrunken 
and have their walls and contents browned. The growth of the fun- 
gus soon distends and breaks the epidermis. From the exposed sur- 
face there arise short (404 to 50) upright brown threads upon which 
the reproductive bodies or spores are borne (Fig. 3). 

Reproductive bodies.—The spores (Fig. 4) are of the same color as 
the upright threads or stalkssupporting them. Theyare usually oval 
in outline, though not infrequently egg-shaped or pear-shaped, and 
vary a good dealin size. Theiraverage dimensions are 10” by 20y. 
Generally simple or one-celled, they are occasionally divided into two 
cells by a transverse wall cr septum. Aside from the power of re- 
production which the fungus possesses in these spores, it appears that 
the individual cells composing the plant body of the parasite may 
serve asimilar purpose. These, under favoring conditions, will push 
out germ tubes, if we may so apply this term here, which develop 
into new individuals of the species. This method of reproduction 
may be roughly compared to that by root cuttings in some of the 
higher plants. 

Germination of spores.—The spores germinate rapidly in water, or 
even inan atmosphere saturated with moisture. The surface of many 
scab spots on the White Winter Pearmain, purchased in the Wash- 
ington market in December, were found to be covered with vast num- 
bers of germinating spores, the filamentous germ tubes everywhere 
covering the spots with a vigorous growth. The appearance of 
spores in germination is illustrated in Fig. 4, Plate IT. 

The germ tubes are rather thick, nearly of the same color as the 
spore, and frequently divided by cross-walls or septa. When the free 
end of the germ tube comes in contact with any obstruction it usually 
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thickens and pushes out lateral or side branches from the swollen 
points. 

: A number of experiments have been made jin the laboratory in 
germinating the spores of Fusicladium in various solutions and at 
different temperatures. It was found that they germinated most 
readily in pure water at a temperature of about 50° F., the time re- 
quired usually being about eight hours. In thirty hours the germ 
tubes attained a length many times that of the spore. Under certain 
conditions, not well understood, the filaments developed secondary 
spores at their tips, and these in turn germinated like the original 
spore. 

even subjected to a comparatively high degree of temperature, 
and all water removed, growth in the germinating spores ceased, but 
was renewed at once upon being restored to the favoring conditions 
of heat and moisture, even after the lapse of four or five days. 

Repeated sowings of the spores made in solutions of sulphate of 
copper of various strengths, showed that a one-fourth of 1 percent. 
solution would effectually prevent germination; in a one-eighth of 1 
per cent. solution about 10 per cent. of the spores germinated, but 
they made only a feeble growth. 

In the study of the diseased White Winter Pearmain, mentioned 
above, there was unmistakable evidence of the penetration of the cuti- 
cle by the germ tubes. As an experiment, some germinating spores 
were sown on the healthy surface of one of the apples and then kept 
moist under a bell-jar. In ten days it was found that the germ tubes 
had penetrated the cuticle in several places, and made a considerable 
growth in the cells of the epidermis. This penetration was evidently 
effected by a dissolving or eating away of the cuticle through some 
corrosive action on the part of the germ tubes. The possibility of 
infection of healthy fruit from that which is diseased in the same 
barrel thus appears to be evident. 

This reproduction by the spores, joined with the independent 
growths which may arise from the individual cells of the plant body, 
afford ample provision for the propagation of the fungus. No other 
form of this fungus is known than that which we see in the ‘‘ scab” 
of the fruit or “‘mildew” of the leaf, nor does any other form seem 
to be necessary for the continued existence of the species. The fun- 
gus is doubtless perennial, living on the fallen leaves, but more es- 
pecially on the fruit and young shoots during the winter, and the 
low temperature at which the spore-formation takes place, insures its 
early propagation and dissemination in the spring. 


(f) TREATMENT. 


The fungus of the Apple Scab does not penetrate into the tissues of 
the host, and very early in its development it is wholly exposed to 
any application which may be made to destroy it. It appears, how- 
ever, that the vegetative portion or plant body of this, as well as of 
many other fungi, is very resistant to the action of chemical re-agents 
quite as much or more so than are the tissues of the leaf or apple upon 
which it grows. We can scarcely hope, therefore, to accomplish its 
destruction, unless it be the growths infesting the young shoots and the 
scales of buds. Before the latter expand in the spring much stronger 
solutions can be applied than it is possible to use later in the season, 
ana it is at this period that the warfare against this fungus should 
begin. It hasbeen observed that the germination of the spores is 
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_ where they can do harm. A practical treatment has been discovered 


_what season it is best to make the applications, and the strength to’ 


and carbonate of copper solution may be kept ina bottle and diluted 
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wholly prevented in very dilute solutions of sulphate of copper, and yi 
our chief dependence in combating this disease appears to rest upon 
this fact—the possibility of preventing the germination of the spores 


by which we may prevent the germination of the spores of thedowny 
mildew of the grape-vine by applying various solutions of sulphate — 


_ of copper to the surfaces of the leaves upon which the spores of the 


fungus fall. itis doubtless equally practical to accomplish by a simi- _ 

lar treatment, a like result in the case of the Fusicladiwm of theapple. 
Experiments already made with the sulphate of copper solutions indi- 
cate that they will, when properly applied, at once check the ‘‘scab.” 
Further and more systematically conducted experiments are required 
in order to determine fully what preparation is most efficacious, at 


which the solutions must be limited. Where eau celeste, prepared 
according to the original formula, has been tried it has severely : 
burned and injured the foliage. This preparation may be rendered 
less caustic by the addition of ordinary carbonate of soda, or by 
being prepared as directed on page 331. . 
Another and more simple modification of the eau celeste is pre- « 
pared by dissolving in 1 quart of liquid ammonia 4 to 6 ounces of car- 
bonate of copper, then dilute with water to 25 gallons. The ammonia i 


when required for use at the rate of about 1 ounce of the solution to 
the gallon of water. Those who have used this preparation on the 
grape-vine say it is perfectly harmless to the foliage and is as effi- 
cacious against mildew as eau celeste. Itis simple and easily pre- 
pared and is very strongly adherent to the foliage. ; 

Simple solutions of sulphate of copper ought not to be employed 
during the growing season as their use is almost certain to result in 
injury to the foliage. The Bordeaux mixture (see page 328) may be 
used at any time without fear of injury. 

Using one or the other of the above preparations, the following _ 
course of treatment is suggested : 

(1) In early spring, before the buds have commenced to expand, 
spray the trees thoroughly with a solution of sulphate of iron, using — 
4 pounds of the iron sulphate to 4 gallons of water. 

(2) As soon as the fruit has set, apply the Bordeaux mixture or 
one of the modified preparations of eau celeste. 

(8) If the weather should be such as to favor the development of y 
the “‘scab” fungus, a third application should be made two or three 
weeks after the second, using the same materials. . 

In addition to the effect that these applications may have on the 
development of the fungus, they will doubtless serve to keep off 
many insect pests. ) 

In storing the fruit for winter, especial care should be takento __ 
separate all the apples showing any signs of the scab from those — 
which are smooth and healthy, and they should all be kept in rooms 


or cellars free from moisttire. 


The Nixon’s pumps, or Field’s force-pump, are good appliances for - 
spraying the simple solutions and eau celeste, and, substituting the 
nozzles furnished with these for the Vermorel nozzle, they may be . 
employed to apply the Bordeaux mixture. In employing solutions 
containing sulphate of copper it is essential that the pumps be made 
of copper and the valves should be made of rubber; if the latter are 
of leather they ought to be oiled frequently during the applications, 
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Tron is quickly corroded and leather soon destroyed by the caustic 
action of the copper salt. . 

Experiments have been made in treating the Fusicladiwm of the 
apple with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 1 pound of the 
sulphite to 10 gallons of water, by Mr. Ei. 8. Goff, of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, He made applications to one tree 
only, a Siberian crab, which had for several years been so much 
aftected with the fungus as to render the fruit entirely unfit for use. 


_ Applications were made to one-half of this tree May 4, 9, and 15. 


The result was that on the sprayed part of the tree the per cent. of 
uninjured fruit was double that on the unsprayed part, while the 
per cent. of third quality or much injured fruit was one-half less. 

The year following the same tree was again treated, four applica- 
tions being made, viz, April 22, May 6, 10,17. The strength of the 
solutions in the first three applications was 1 pound hyposulphite 
to 10 gallons water ; in the fourth the solution was reduced one-half. 
The part of the tree sprayed bore a fair crop of medium-sized fruit, 
while on the unsprayed side the apples were so affected by the fungus 
that none matured. 

This remedy is cheap and easy of application, and, should it gener- 
ally prove to be as effective as in the case here cited, its value can 
scarcely be over-estimated. ' Itdoes not possess the lasting preventive 
qualities of the preparations of sulphate of copper, as its action is 
immediate, and, other things being equal, preference should be given 
to the copper compounds. 
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3.—_BITTER-ROT OF APPLES. 
Gleosporium fructigenum, Berk, ? 
(Plate III.) 


(a) GENERAL REMARKS, EXTENT, AND SEVERITY. 


During the past year a number of fruit-growers in the Southwest 


have complained of a rot of the Apple which was seriously affecting - 


their crops. In parts of Arkansas the disease was said to be very 
injurious, frequently causing the entire destruction of the fruit. 

Mr. J. W. Beach, a successful fruit-grower of Batavia, Boone 
County, Ark., relates his experience with this disease as follows: 

I came to this county in 1884, and that season there were four trees in my old 
orchard affected, two of which were Fameuse. The man from whom I purchased 
my place told me that the Fameuse had always been subject to the rot. For the 
last three years the disease has steadily increased, so that this year (1887) my old 
orchard of 75 trees will not yield 25 bushels of sound apples. I have talked with 
a great many orchardists in regard to the trouble, and they all agree in the opinion 
that the old orchards are the most affected. I have lately visited fine orchards of 
hundreds of trees, but in no case did I find the fruit perfect; all were more or less 
diseased. 


From the information received it appears that the rot usually be- 
gins early in the summer and increases as the season advances. When 
once affected the fruit never recovers, but continues to decay until 
completely destroyed. 

The rot may develop after the apples are harvested and stored for 
the winter, and also spread from the diseased to the healthy fruit by 
contact. All varieties are alike attacked, and the development of the 
malady is not influenced by the system of cultivation pursued or by 
the character of the soil. At Denison, Tex., our attention was called 
to this disease through the large amount of fruit destroyed by it. It 
begun while the apples were yet upon the tree, and in some cases the 
brown patches on the fruit suggested the idea that they might result 
from sun scald, but an examination of the diseased tissues, as well as 
subsequent developments, point to another cause, 

This rot is caused by a fungus that belongs to a group the mem- 
bers of which are frequently quite destructive, one species causing 
the socalled anthracnose of the vine, while another attacks the 
raspberry and blackberry. The members of the group as a whole, 
are known to botanists as Hyalosporce, and the species which causes 
the Apple rot we are describing, we thinkis Gleosporium fructigenum, 
Berk. So faras we have been able to discover, the first account of this 
fungus was published in the Gardener’s Chronicle by the Rey. M. J. 
Berkley, more than thirty years ago.* Several subsequent writers 
on plant diseases have briefly referred to it. 

Serious and wide-spread as this disease seems to be in certain parts 
of the United States, we do not find in the works of our mycologists 
any record of the fungus that causes it. 


(6) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS. 


The affected apple at first shows one or more black or, usually, 
brownish spots on any part of the surface; as these gradually enlarge 
their shape becomes more or less circular and their borders somewhat 


* Gardener’s Chronicle, 1856, page 245. 
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sharply defined. Sometimes the spots coalesce or run together, and 
in this manner the entire apple is soon affected. Toward the center 
of the diseased spot there 1s usually a very dark, frequently almost 
black, discoloration. 

Upon close examination it is seen that the darker portions are 
studded with minute black points, which are slightly raised above 
the surrounding tissue, imparting to their surfaces a somewhat rough- 
ened appearance; occasionally these points are arranged in circles or 
grouped in little clusters. 

On cutting through a diseased apple while the spots are small it 
is seen that the decaying tissue extends to quite a distance into the 
fruit, and as the growth of the fungus continues the entire apple soon 
becomes a soft, yellowish-brown mass. 


(c) BOTANICAL CHARACTERS OF THE FUNGUS. 


The body of the parasite, or the mycelium, consists of slender 
threads, which push their way through the tissue of the fruit and 
destroy the parts with which they come in contact. These threads 
vary in size and color. At first they are nearly transparent ; later, 
however, they become darker, and when old they are usually brown- 
ish-black and somewhat thickened. 

Frequently the thicker tubes send out lateral branches, which are 
at first colorless. These are divided by more or less frequent trans- 
verse partitions or septa, and soon assume the usual brownish color. 
The walls of the tubes are constricted at the septa, sothat when the 
latter are roughly handled they frequently break apart at these 
points. In the process of growth the mycelial threads become 
thickly matted and interlaced at certain points, and as these mats 
become more compact they gradually take a more or less globose 
shape. Transverse sections through a portion of a diseased spot 
will reveal these little rounded masses in all stages of development. 

Their formation begins at a point some distance beneath the epi- 
dermis, and as they continue to enlarge they finally rupture the lat- 
ter and appear on the surface in the form of the minute black specks 
already described. A thin transverse section through one of the 
mature black pustules shows their structure. With the aid of the 
microscope it is seen that they consist, for the most part, of compact, 
dark-colored, many-septate threads, which are arranged with their 
ends pointing towards or frequently protruding through the ruptured 
cuticle. Before the cuticle is ruptured this arrangement is not so 
apparent as the mass at this time has a rounded form. When the 
cuticle is torn, however, the hitherto globose mass spreads out and 
becomes somewhat fan-shaped above (see Fig 2). 

Upon the tips of the closely-compacted threads spores, or repro- 
ductive bodies, are borne (Fig. 3). These are colorless, or nearly so, 
and somewhat variable in shape; usually, however, they are more or 
less cylindrical, rounded at each end, and, occasionally, somewhat 
curved (Fig. 3, B). 

Kach thread develops a single spore, but the former are so thickly 
compacted that an immense number of the latter are developed in 
each pustule. When sown in water the spores germinate within 
ten hours by sending out one or more rather thickish germ tubes 
(Fig. 5). When first sown there are usually no signs of nuclei in 
the spores. Just before germination, however, nuclei (or vacuoles) 
appear, and the contents of the spore become granular, 
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The germ tubes continue to increase in length without furt. 
change for about twenty hours, when there appear upon the free en 
slight swellings, which gradually enlarge and become more or les: 
globular and dark colored. When full grown these bodies are about — 
8 in diameter, and soon after attaining this size they germinateina 
manner similar to that of the original spore. a 

The tubes from these secondary spores continue growing and ulti- 
mately develop the same kind of bodies from which they were de-— 
rived, and this process continues as long as moisture and heat are — 
furnished (Fig. 4). | 

On the 18th of November, 1887, sporestaken from adiseased apple 
were sown in several places upon the cut surface of ahealthy Wine- 
sap. Spores were also sown at the same time upon the uninjured 
surface of the same specimen. Six dayslater the brown spots where — 
the spores were sown upon the cut surface were one-half an inch in 
diameter, while no effect whatever was produced where the sowings 
were made upon the uninjured surface. These experiments were 
repeated a number of times, but in no case did we-succeed in infect- 
ing the apple where the spores were sown upon the uninjured sur- 

ace. * 

Infection was readily secured by inserting a knife blade firstina 
diseased apple and then in a healthy one. About eight days after 
the spores are sown the little black pustules usually appear, show- 
ing that reproductive bodies have again been formed. 5 

There is frequently found at the base of the spore-bearing threads 
a rather thick and dark walled cavity (Fig. 2), which, as seen na 
cross-section, shows a clear zone completely filled with minute, col- 
orless, oblong bodies borne upon slender, transparent basidia or 
stalks that spring from the surrounding walls. 7 

These sacs or conceptacles are called pycnidia, a name determined 
by their contents. What may be their rdle in the economy of the 
fungus is a matter of question. It is probable, however, that they 
aid in some way in the propagation of the fungus. The spore- 
bearing threads first described, spring directly from the walls of the 
pycnidia, and it is probable that they live through the winter in the 
decaying fruit, as we have found them in abundance in January, and | 
at this date they developed a great number of spores when placed in 
a warm, moist atmosphere. : 

From the foregoing account of the disease and its cause, it willbe 
readily understood that we have a dangerous foe to contend with, - 


to suggest means of combating it. 


4,—TuE Rust or BEETS. 
Uromyces betce, Pers. 
(Plate IIL.) 


(a) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. . 


This disease is not a new one to other countries, and the life his- 
tory of the parasite causing it was followed through by Kihn as 
early as 1869, while the summer form was described as Uredo betce 
by Persoon, and the winter stage as Uromyces betce by Tulasne 
earlier than this. The discovery of the scidio-stage is due to Kihn 
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(1869). It is a well-known malady both in France and Germany, but 
is not serious enough to call forth much. notice in the agricultural 
journals. This is probably due to the fact that it occurs only in iso- 


~ lated places and is easily controlled; for it attacks both the sugar 


t 


and fodder beets, and the diseased leaves soon turn yellow or brown* 
and are not even good for fodder. It is supposed that it somewhat 

diminishes the amount of sugar produced in the countries where it 
exists; and a French scientific work+ of 1878 states that it had been 
on the increase for several years. 


(b) THE DISEASE IN CALIFORNIA.t 


In September, 1887, at Orange, in the southern part of California, 
the leaves of the cultivated Beet were found attacked by this Beet rust. 
The infested leaves were thickly dotted with powdery, round or oval, 
raised, reddish-brown spots, surrounded by a white rim formed of 
the ruptured epidermis, and varying in size from mere points, scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, to spots slightly over a millimeter in diam- 
eter. They were irregularly distributed over both surfaces of the 
leaf, sometimes occurring exactly opposite each other. Some of the 
spots were surrounded by a small area of dead tissue. 

Dr. Byron D. Halsted § states that he found this rust at Santa Bar- 
bara, where it ‘“‘was making much trouble for the market gardeners. 
In some places every leaf of the plant was badly infested and whole 
rows of beets were dwarfed and discolored by the parasite. The pest 
was found in its worst form on the escaped plants which in some 
places almost cover the moist low ground.” 


(c) MICROSCOPICAL GHARACTERS OF THE FUNGUS OF BEET RUST. 


{Jubainville et Vesque. 

tIts presence in California is noted ‘by Rey. J. E, Vize, in Grevillea, Vol. V, 
(187677), p. 110. 

§ Bulletin from the botanical department of the Iowa State Agricultural College, 
1888, p. 115. 
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conditions, they give rise to germinating filaments which enter the — 


leaf through the stomata and forma mycelium in its tissues. In its 
growth this mycelium winds through the intercellular spaces (Plate 
lil, Fig. 10), and obtains sufficient food for its development by means 
of haustoria which it sends into the cells.* 

Uredo-stage.—At a definite period these mycelium threads form 
compact masses in certain places beneath the epidermis, and from 
these masses arise short, upright hyphe or basidia, each of which 
bears a single spore upon the end (Plate ITI, Fig. 10). The spores, in- 


creasing in number and size, rupture the epidermis (Fig. 10 b), and - 


when ripe escape by falling from their basidia, which, in this case, 
are known as pedicels (Fig. 10 dd). This is the summer or uredo 
pe ot the fungus, and its external appearance has been already de- 
scribed. 

The uredospores (Fig. 11) are round orovate, dark yellow, with a 
somewhat thickened wall and an echinulate surface, upon which one 
or two bright places may be seen. These bright spots are caused by 
perforations in the endospore or inner layer of the wall, and it is 
through these perforations that the young, growing hypha protrudes 
in germination (Fig. 11 a). 

Teleuto-stage.—These germ filaments bore through the epidermis* 
and form a mycelium like that developed» from the «cidiospores 
in form, manner of growth, and function. The uredospores are 
produced in this manner for several generations, but as autumn ad- 
vances spores of another character appear among them. This third 
form is also unicellular, but darker in color and thicker walled than 
either of the others. It has a smooth surface, and opposite to the 
attachment of the pedicel there is a thin place in the wall that affords 
a point of least resistance to the germinating hypha. When ripe 
these spores fall off, carrying with them the pedicels which become 
detached from the stoma beneath. The name teleutospores is ap- 
plied to this third form, and they may occur mingled with the uredo- 
spores or form independent spots. In the latter case they occur upon 
the petiole.+ The teleutospores are the resting or winter spores of 
the fungus, and, although appearing in the fall, they do not germi- 
nate until the following spring after a winter period of rest. The 
germinating tube pushes through the thin place in the wall opposite 
the point of attachment of the pedicel and forms a short branched 
hypha or promycelium. From the end of each branch small buds or 
sporidia are cut off by a special process. These are capable of germi- 
nating and producing a mycelium in the plant tissues, and this in 
turn reproduces the spermogonia and zcidia, thus completing the 
alternation of generations. 

It will be seen that the life history of this fungus is the same as 
that of other Uredinece, but it differs from the other genera of this 
group in that its winter spores are unicellular. It closely resembles 
Uromyces rumicum, found upon sorrel, but, so far as known, it has 
never been found upon any host but the Beet, and this renders the 
matter of subduing it comparatively easy. Since the teleutospores 
do not make their appearance until autumn, and as the carrying 
the fungus over winter is believed to depend upon the teleuto- 
spores the thrifty cultivator will watch for the earlier stages of the 


anaes. 


* Sorauer, Pflanzenkrankheiten. 
+ Frank, Die Krankheiten der Pflanzen. 
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fungus and carefully collect all leaves showing any sign of infec- 
tion and burn or otherwise destroy them. 


(d) TREATMENT. 


We are not aware that any direct mode of treatment has been suc- 
cessful in the case of fungi of the family Uredinee to which the Beet 
rust fungus belongs. If the annual infection is dependent upon 
the teleutospores we should seek to prevent, as far as possible, their 
formation. The only spores which are produced entirely independ- 
ent of the host are the sporidia, which are the product of the germi- 
nation of the teleutospores. ‘These sporidia are very delicate and 
exceedingly minute bodies, and if means can be devised for prevent- 
ing their coming upon the young beet plants, or, should this not be 
possible, a way discovered to prevent their germinating and entering 
the leaf tissues by the application of some fungicide (dilute solution 
of chloride of iron), the disease may be wholly, or in part prevented. 


(e) BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Winter: Rabenhorst’s Kryptogamen | Kithn: Botanische Zeitung, 1869; 
Flora; 1; 1885; p. 155. Zeitschr. des Landw. Centralver. d: 

Sorauer: Pflanzenkrankheiten; Zweite Prov. Saschen, 1869; No. 2. 
Aufiage ; IL; p. 228. Persoon : Synopsis ; p. 220. 

A.D’Arbois de Jubainville et Julien | Strauss; (Uredocincta) Wetrerau Annal.; 
Vesque: Les Maladies des Plantes Cul- EE s* ps 96; 


tivées; p. 171. Vize, J. E.: Grev; V; 110. 
Frank: Die Krankheiten der Pflanzen; | Cooke, M.C.: Greville; VII; 187. 
II; p. 469. Halsted, B. D.: Bull. lowa Ag.Coll., 1888. 


5.—LEAar Rust OF THE CHERRY, PEACH, PLUM, ETC. 
Puccinia pruni-spinosee, Pers.* 
(Plate III.) 
(a) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, DISTRIBUTION, ETC. 


The Leaf Rust here described is wide-spread in this country, having 
been observed in nine States, including Massachusetts, Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, and California, a fact which would indicate a very 
general distribution. It is also known in Germany, France, and 
Great Britain. In the first-named country it is popularly called the 
‘*‘rust of the stone-fruit trees.” + 

With us it is most generally found upon the plum, but occurs 
also on the cherry, apricot, and peach. It has been described as the 
‘*plum tree brand.” 

The fungus producing the rust has been described under several 
different names; that used here is the one adopted by Winter. Some 
confusion has probably arisen from the fact that the uredo stage 
alone occurs upon the peach and from the resemblance of the uredo- 
spores to the teleutospores of Uromyces. 

The uredospores may or may not be present on the plum,t{ but on 
the specimens examined a few have been found in all cases mingled 


*The more important synonyms are Puccinia prunorum, Lk., Uredo prunastri, 
D. C., and Uromyces prunorum, Fekl. 

+ Frank, Die Krankheiten der Pflanzen, p. 486. 

¢ Peck, XXV, p. 119. 
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with the teleutospores. Some leaves gathered in Aiken, 8. C., in 
April had nothing but uredospores but they seem to. persist until 
winter, as specimens collected December 26, in Texas, still showed a 
large number. The climate may, of course, have something to do — 
with their presence. 


(b) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS, 


The appearance of the diseased leaves differs according to the 
species attacked. On the Peach small, round, powdery spots of a 
yellowish-brown color make their appearance upon the lower sur- 
face of the leaf, and directly opposite these, upon the upper surface, 
the tissue turns reddish-yellow. So far as known this appearance 
does not change throughout the year, except that as the spots grow 
older they may turn brown upon the upper side. The Plum may 
have similar spots early in the season, but later these are mingled 
with dark, purplish-brown, powdery spots below, and above they 
may be yellow or dark brown. The spots are irregularly scattered 
over the leaves and sometimes confluent. 


(c) MICROSCOPICAL CHARACTERS. 


The fungus of this disease, like that of the Beet Rust, belongs to 
the family Uredinew, but in this case the ecidio-stage of the para- 
site is not known. The known spores, which have strongly marked 
specific characters, are formed upon a stroma beneath the epidermis, 
which they finally rupture, and they, together with the stroma, pro- 
ject. slightly above the surface. The spores are interspersed with 
paraphyses (Fig. 8), having expanded globular tips with walls thick- 
ened at the apex, giving them the appearance of immature uredo- 
spores. The uredospores (Figs. 6 and 7) are light yellow in color and 
of a very irregular form, varying from club-shaped to oblong, but 
are most often obovate; the walls are thin except at the apex, where 
they are greatly thickened; the surface is echinulate, but the spines 
diminish in size towards the apex, and are scarcely visible upon the 
thick part of the wall; the endospore is pierced by two germ pores 
(Fig. 7, cc) situated just below the thickened portion of the wall. 

The teleutospores (Fig. 9) are dark-brown, two-celled bodies, so 
strongly constricted in the middle that the cells are usually about 
the same size, but the upper one is sometimes larger, and the lower 
may be colorless in some cases. The wall is of unform thickness, 
and is covered with short, thick spines, set very close together. 

Both teleuto and uredospores have comparatively short pedicels. 
The former have never yet been found upon the Peach, and it is 
probable that they do not occur upon it at all, since specimens gath- 
ered in Texas as late as December 26 failed to show any. 

In regard to the disastrous effect of this fungus on the Peach a 
Texan correspondent writes, October 18, that ‘‘the fungus caused 
nearly all the leaves to fall within the last four week, even the second 
growth.” 

The wild as well as the cultivated plums are attacked, a fact that 
will render infection of cultivated trees certain when there are dis- 
eased native ones in the vicinity. 


(d) TREATMENT. 


Little can be said in way of treatment, and all experiments in this 
line must be wholly empirical. As stated above, we do not know 
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the first or ecidio-stage of the fungus, and it is not certain that this 
stage is necessary for its continued propagation. The parasite is 
endophytic, or grows within the tissues of the leaves of the host 
plants, and by the time it has become visible on thembby its produc- 
tion of spores, the body of the fungus has already attained consid- 
erable growth and is beyond the reach of fungicides. We can 
only hope to keep the disease off the trees by preventive applications, 
and in localities where some treatment seems to be imperative we 
suggest spraying the foliage with some of the sulphate of copper 
solutions, eau celeste for example, as being most likely to be protect- 
ive. Very dilute solutions of chloride of iron may also protect the 
trees from the attacks of this parasite. 


(€) BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Winter: Rabenhorst’s Kryptogamen | Frank: Die Krankheiten der Pflanzen ; 


Flora (Pilze); I; p. 193. II; p. 486. 
Sorauer: Pflanzenkrankheiten; Zweite | Grevillea: Uromyces prunorum; Vol. 
Auflage, IT; p. 226. VALE 5 p;..b2: . 
Trelease : Preliminary List of the Para- | —————— Puccinia prunorum: Vol.I1I1; 
sitic Fungi of Wisconsin. p. 54. 
Peck: Report XXV, 1873; p. 116. ——————. Uromyces prunorum var. 
Arthur: Bulletin of Iowa Agricultural | amygdali; Vol. II; p. 19. 
College, November, 1887 ; p. 159. Fuckel: Symb.; p.650. ; 
Burrill: Parasitic Fungi of Tilinois; I. | Halsted, B, D.; Bull. lowa Agri. College, 
Uredinez ; p. 177. | 1888. 


6.—COTTON-LEAF BLIGHT. 
Cercospora gossypina, Cke. 
(Plate IV.) 
(a) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, DISTRIBUTION, ETC. 


The disease here named Cotton-leaf Blight is quite distinct from 
the dreaded ‘‘ Cotton Rust” that so often has blasted the hopes of the 
planters, and, in comparison, is of little consequence. Anything, 
however, which may affect a crop of such vast importance, even 
though slightly, deserves consideration. 

A number of fungi are known to infest the living cotton plant, 
but,*so far as we have observed, the one most conspicuous from the 
effects produced is Cercospora gossypina, Cke. This fungus was 
first described by Professor Cooke in Grevillea, Vol. XII (Septem- 
ber, 1883), page 31, from specimens collected in South Carolina and 
distributed by Ravenel.* Excepting that it has been occasionally 
confused with the true Cotton Rust, we do not know that it has re- 
ceived any attention from popular writers. Ravenel knew of its 
occurrence in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The writer has 
observed it in North Carolina and Texas, so that the disease is likely 
to occur throughout the cotton-growing States. 

In a field the disease first appears at points where the soil is damp 
or poorly drained, and the lowermost leaves are generally the first 
to be attacked. Frequent showers or heavy rains are favorable to 
the spread of the malady, and at the time of picking, one will often 
find all the leaves on many plants more or less affected. 


* Rav. Amer. Fungi, No. 583, 
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The fungus begins its attacks as soon as the first leaves are fairly 
formed, and from that time until the close of the season it continues 
its depredations. Our observations have not been sufficiently numer-. 
ous or complete enough to enable us to make any definite statements 
as to the actual injury occasioned by the blight. The vitality and 
assimilating powers of the diseased leaves are more or less affected, 
according to the virulence of the attack, and in severe cases a seri- 
ously diminished crop must necessarily be the result. 


(6) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS. 


If the lower leaves are carefully examined about the time the 
plants are beginning to bloom, one will see, here and there, some of 
them marked with reddish-brown spots, irregular in outline, and 
variously scattered over the leaf surface. The single spots vary 
from 1™™ to 4™™ in diameter, but often several of these run together, 
producing discolored patches of considerable size. The spots are vis- 
ible on both surfaces of the leaves, showing that the tissues through 
their entire thickness are affected. Inashort time the tissues within 
the spots die and turn brown, leaving a dark red, well-marked border 
between the dead and the surrounding healthy tissues. The dead 
centers of the spots become brittle and are easily broken out, so that 
the leaves are often seen full of holes, or more or less ragged and 
torn about their margins. Leaves badly affected soon lose their 
lively green color, turning to a pale, sickly yellow, and finally wither 
and fall from the stalks. 


(c) BOTANICAL CHARACTERS OF THE FUNGUS. 


The Cercospora gossypina which causes the blight is a fungus 
botanically related to the fungus of the Strawberry-leaf Blight, but 
while we are now acquainted with the several stages in the develop- 
ment of the latter (see p. 339), we know only one stage in the former— 
the Cercospora stage—corresponding to the Ramularia stage in 
Spherella fragarie. j 

It is the vegetative portion or plant body of the fungus, growing 
within the tissues of the leaves which occasions the destruction of the 
cells in the latter, producing the external changes noted above. 
After a while there issues from the mycelial threads within, usually 
coming out through the stomata, short, irregular, dark-colored 
‘ branches, upon whose tips the slender, tapering, colorless spores are 
borne. These branches generally issue in tufts or fascicles of three 
or four or more, and the number of spores borne on each varies from 
one to several. The length of the branches as well as that of the 
spores varies greatly, and the number of septa or cross-walls in the 
latter is also variable.* 

As already intimated, the more advanced stages in the life history 
of this Cercospora are unknown, but it doubtless produces spermo- 
gonial and ascosporous forms on the affected leaves after they have 
fallen to the ground. 

What applications or treatments may serve to check or prevent 
the Cotton blight remain to be determined by experiment. It may 


* The characters of the species as given by Cookeare as follows: Epiphylla. Macu- 
lis effusis, indeterminatis, fuscis. Hyphis subfasciculatis, elongatis, fiexuosis, fuscis 
(.12""-,15™"), Sporis elongatis, superne attenuatis, flexuosis, 5-7 septatis, hyalinis 
(Ona -, {mm > 003mm), 
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i 
not be practical, or, rather, it may not pay to attempt any treatment 
unless the disease should become more injurious than it appears to 
be at present. 


7,—ANTHRACNOSE* OF THE RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY. 
Gleeosporium venetum, Speg. 
(Plate V.) 
(a) HISTORY OF THE FUNGUS. 


In the Agricultural Review for November, 1882, Prof. T. J. Bur- 
rill, of Champaign, I]., published an account of this fungus under 
the name of the ‘‘ Raspberry Cane Rust.” This is, so far as weare 
aware, the only publication relative to the subject. Professor Bur- 
rill did not name the fungus but merely referred to it as the ‘“‘Rasp- 
berry Cane Rust,” the popular name by which it is generally known, 
stating, however, that the parasite probably belonged to the same 
group as the fungus that caused the disease of the grapes known as 
Anthracnose. During the past two years numerous complaints of 
the serious injury caused by this fungus have been received by the 
Section from Illinois, New Jersey, Texas, Wisconsin, and Missouri, 
indicatmg that the disease is wide-spread and destructive. 

The first time the disease was observed in Missouri was in May, 
1887, in the horticultural grounds of the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege, and later in the season in various parts of the State. On June 
7, a raspberry plantation of 250 acres, located in the southern part of 
the State, was visited, and it was found that nearly all of the Black- 
caps were suffering from the attacks of the parasite. Other planta- 
tions in the southwestern part of the State were examined, and in all 
cases the Black-cap raspberries were attacked. The owners, in many 
instances, were ignorant of the cause of the trouble; some thought 
that the injury was due to insects, while others attributed, it to “‘sun 
scald.” From information received from the fruit-growing region of 
Illinois, it is evident that the parasite caused considerable injury in 
that State. Ina letter dated June 20, 1887, Mr. F. S. Earle says ‘‘that 
the ‘ Raspberry Cane Rust’ is seriously injuring Black-cap raspberries 
and the thornless varieties of blackberries in southern Illinois.” 

An instance is given by Professor Burrill* of a blackberry planta- 
tion that yielded a profit of $400 a year which was so reduced in one 
year by the disease that it scarcely paid expenses the year following. 
from a careful examination of the raspberry plantations in southern 
Missouri the past season, the apparent injury to Black-caps is esti- 
mated to be from 10 to 12 per cent. of the entire crop. In some sec- 
tions the injury is much greater than in others; but we believe this 


is a fair estimate of the general loss. 


In November, 1887, Messrs. Ellis and Everhart described the fun- 
gus under consideration and, believing it to be anew species, named it 
Gleosporium necator.+ Theseauthors state that the fungus was re- 


* This name is proposed for the disease caused by this Gleosporium in uniformity 
with anthracnose of the vine caused by another species of the same genus. 

*Acricultural Review. 

+ Journal of Mycology, III, 129. Glaosporium necator, E. and E. On living canes 
of black and red raspberry. Sent from Evanston, Ill., by Charles Wheeler, August, 
1881, and from Cobden, Ill., by F.S. Earle, June, 1884; also received from Columbia, 
Mo., June, 1887,from B.T.Galloway. Spots caulicolous pale, with a slightly raised 
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ceived by them from Evanston, Il1., in August, 1881, and from Cob- ._ 
den in June, 1884, and again from Columbia, Mo., in June, 1887, _ 
They add that Gleosporium venetum, Sacc., a Huropean species found 
on Rubus, has spores of about the same size as their G. necator, but 
the former occurs on the leaves of the host, while the American fun- 
gus is found on the canes. 

We have no specimens for comparison, but the description given 
by M. Spegazzini of Gleosporiwm venetum, published in 1877,* ap- 
plies perfectly tothe American fungus described by Ellisand Ever- 
hart in everything excepting that it is said to occur on the leaves. 

In the description of G. necator reference is only made to its oc- 
currence on the canes; the fact of its being very common on the leaves 
was apparently unknown to the authors of the species. Recent ob- 
servations have led to the discovery that no part of the plant above 
ground is free from the attacks of the parasite. It is occasionally 
seen attacking the fruit, and the petioles and veins of the leaves are 
often greatly disfigured by it. 


(6) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF THE DISEASE (Fig. 1). 


That the disease is directly due to the action of the fungus, which is 
a true parasite, there can be no question. 

On the canes.—The fungus attacks both fruiting and non-fruit- 
ing canes orsuckers. On the latter it usually appears first hear the 
base, producing small purple spots that are variously scattered around 
the cane. The spots first formed rapidly increase in size, and asthe 
fungus develops the center of each becomes grayish-white in color. 
Surrounding each spot is a slightly-raised, dark purple border, sep- 
arating the healthy from the diseased tissues. The course of devel- 
opment is from the lower portion of the canesupwards, so that at any 
time during the growing season the tip of the cane shows ony the f 
minute purple spots or early manifestations of the disease, while to- . 
wards its base are found the older and larger spots. In anadvanced 
stage of the disease the spots coalesce or run together, and appear as 
irregular blotches, which are frequently an inch and a half long, 
and sometimes completely encircle the cane. The direct damage to 
the tissues rarely extends to the pith; the greatest injury is confined 
to the cambium layer, or the portion through which the sap is con- 
veyed in the process of growth. Thus, nearly the same effect is pro- 
duced on the cane by the action of the fungus as would result to a 
living tree if girdled by the knife or ax. The living tissues of the 


dark border, two to three millimeters in diameter, orbicular or elliptical; spores 
oblong-elliptical, 5-7u by 3u, oozing out in an amber-colored mass through a single 
opening in the center of each spot. Reported as being very injurious. G.venetum, 
Sacc., has spores of about the same size but is a folicolous species. The Illinois speci- 
mens were reported as Phyllosticta necator, but the fungus is evidently a Glao- 
sporium. : 

*G. Venetum Spez. Spots marginate, without definite shape, large or small, and 
elevated in the center, honey or ocher yellow, surrounded by a dark purple border. 
Acervuli minute, prominent, gregarious, or solitary, dark; condidia oblong-elliptical 
7-8 by 24; granulose or nucleated, hyaline. In languishing leaves of Rubus Cham- — 
ceneorus. Belluno and Coneg. liano, Italy. Saccardo, Sylioge Fungorum, Vol.—, 

. 706. 
: There appears to be no good reason why a new name should be given our Amer- 
ican form, The specific character of many of the imperfect fungi, of which this | 
is one, are too often based upon characters that rarely remained fixed, and it is 
useless to multiply names which only lead to confusion, Therefore, Spegazzini’s 
name Glocosporium venetum, being the earlier one published, is here adopted. 
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cane are prevented from properly performing their work, and asa re- 
sult the canes become sickly; the leaves do not attain more than 
half their normal size, and if fruit is formed at all it never 
reaches its full development, but ripens prematurely or simply dries 
up and is worthless. If the young canes are not killed the first year 
the continued action of the fungus on the leaves and branches pre- 
vents theformation of fruit the succeeding year. 

On the petioles and veins of the leaves.—Soon after the appear- 
ance of the fungus on the canes the petioles of the oldest leaves are 
also attacked. ‘There appears near the base of the petiole the pur- 
plish spots which always mark the first development of the fungus. 
These are similar in appearance to those on the canes already described. 
Gradually the disease spreads along the petiole toward the leaf, and 
soon the frame-work of the latter shows the whitish, blister-like 
spots. 

PThe parasite usually confines its attacks to one side of the petioles 
and veins, which results in an unequal development, the leaves be- 
come distorted, and their edges rolled inwards towards the midrib. 
Frequently the pedicels of the fruit are attacked, and this is usually 
followed by the complete drying up of all the berries. 

On the parenchyma of the leaves.—The fungus produces spots on 
the leaves similar to those on the canes, excepting that they are much 
smaller (scarcely exceeding 1"™ in diameter) and moreclosely approx- 
imated, but rarely coalescing. The injury extends through the en- . 
tire thickness of the leaf, and frequently the diseased tissue separates 
ie the surrounding healthy part and the leaf becomes riddled with 

oles. 


(c) BOTANICAL CHARACTERS OF THE FUNGUS. 


About 60 species of the genus (Gleosporiwm) to which the fungus 
of Anthracnose of the raspberry and blackberry belongs are known 
to occur in the United States. They are all true parasites, but very 
little is known respecting their development. The species attacking 
the raspberry and blackberry consists of three parts, namely, (1) the 
mycelium or body of the fungus, composed of very slender, colorless 
threads ; (2) slender stalks, called basidia, and (3) reproductive bodies, 
called spores, that are borne upon the tips of the basidia. 

The mycelium creeps between the cells of the host and obtains its 
nourishment at the expense of the latter. As a first result there is 
simply a slight discoloration of the cell contents ; later the ceils lose 
their shape, and very soon they eollapse entirely, leaving nothing 
but a mass of dead and dry tissue. Just as far as the fungus threads 
extend the tissues of the host are destroyed (Fig. 2). As already 
stated, the injury rarely reaches to the pith ; for the most part it is 
confined to the bark and cambium layer. Near the center of the 
diseased spot the ends of many of the creeping threads unite and 
form a dense tuft, which, as seen under the microscope, resembles a 
mass of short, slender, club-shaped bodies ranged side by side. 
These bodies are the basidia ; they are formed beneath the cuticle, 
which they soon rupture, and appear on the surface in the form of 
a minute globule, being covered with a clear gelatinous substance. 

Upon the tips of the basidia the spores are borne (Fig. 2, a) ; these 
are colorless, oval or oblong, and very minute one-celled bodies. 
Each basidium develops but a single spore, and the entire mass of 
spores and basidia are held together in the gelatinous substance, 
which, however, readily dissolves in water. 
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tf the diseased spots are examined after a week or ten days of dry 
weather an abundance of the minute globules above referred to will 
be seen. Ifa rain follows, the substance which cements the spores 
together is quickly dissolved and the latter are set free. A micro- 
scopic examination of the drops of water which collect on the canes 
and leaves after a rain will show numerous spores floating about, 
and many will be seen to have germinated by sending out delicate 
colorless filaments or germ tubes. 

Spores (Fig. 3) sown in a drop of water germinate at the expiration 
of about twenty-four hours, so that if the water which sets the spores 
free evaporates shortly after the gummy substance is dissolved, the 
former are in such condition that the slightest breath of air is suffi- 
cient to carry them from place to place. If they fall upon healthy 
leaves or canes, and the proper conditions of moisture and heat are 
present, they will germinate, and itis very probable that the slender 
filaments produced will penetrate the cuticle of the plant and ulti- 
mately produce new diseased spots and give rise to the same fungus 
development from which they were derived. : 

Early in June of the present year (1887) numerous sowings of the 
spores were made in various solutions prepared by macerating the 
green and ripe fruit in water, and juices made in a similar manner 

‘from the leaves and young canes were also used. It was found that 
spores sown in pure water germinated much more readily than any 
sowninthesolutions. It was also discovered that if the spores which 
had germinated in pure water were removed to the prepared solu- 
tions, the filaments therefrom grew with greater vigor than when 
left in pure water. From these experiments it would seem reasonable 
to believe that pure water is required, if not absolutely necessary, for 
the germinations of the spores, and that the germinating filaments, 
after they have entered the tissue, find in the juices of the plant all 
that is necessary for their future development. Another fact which 
would further warrant us in this belief is that the disease rarely 
spreads during dry weather. It spreads rapidly, however, during 
damp weather and at times when moisture collects in drops on the 
canes. Although no new spots are formed during a dry season the 
old spots continue to enlarge, and frequently the leaves wilt, owing, 
no doubt, to the fact that the injured cane can not supply the neces- 
sary amount of moisture. It is not known how long the mycelium 
is capable of retaining its vitality; nor do we know of any other 
mode of propagation excepting by the spores above described. Pos- 
sibly the fungus lives in the old canes through the winter, and is 
capable of developing a new series of spores the following spring. 
Thismay or may not bethecase. One fact, however, inthis connection 
is worthy of note, and that is, that spores taken from old spots after 
the canes have been kept for several months in an herbarium will 
germinate. Hath 

The fungus under discussion is only known in its active or injuri- 
ous form; other stages may occur, but they have never been satis- 
factorily made out. A Phoma which develops an immense number 
of minute, oval, colorless spores is frequently found on the old spots 
made by the Glwosporiwm. In this Phoma the spores are produced 
within minute dark-colored sacs, called pycnidia, which appear to the 
naked eye as minute black specks. Another fungus, very similar to 
the above, but which should be referred to the genus Phyllosticta, 
has been found associated with the Glwosporiwm, but whether either 
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of the aboveare in any way genetically related to the latter has never 
been demonstrated. 


(d) TREATMENT. 


As a means of preventing Anthracnose of the raspberry we suggest 
that the plants be trained and pruned in such manner that plenty of 
air and sunlight will at all tigaes be permitted to come in contact 
with the canes. By far the most vigorous plantations that have 
come under our observation were those in which the rows were 6 feet 
apart and the plants were 5 feet apart in the row. Cultivation was 
made both ways and by careful pruning the plants had been made 
to assume a close, compact form. 

In no case should the canes that have been killed by the fungus 
be permitted to remain in the field, as all the evidence at hand in- 
dicates that the disease first appears where such canes have been left 
standing. We have in mind a small raspberry plantation in which 
the disease was first noticed near the center of the field among the 
plants of the Souhegan variety. The plants in question had been 
neglected for two or three years, and as a result the canes were long 
and straggling and many of them were dead. As a further detri- 
ment to their growth the suckers had grown up so thickly about the 
lower partof the plants that they were completely choked. On these 
plants the disease first appeared, but soon spread to adjoining rows 
which had received better treatment. Upon an examination of the 
canes where the disease was first observed the old scars made by the 
fungus the previous year were found, showing that the disease had 
been present for several years but had escaped detection. 

Sulphate of iron has been used with success in combating the An- 
thracnose of the grape, and it is reasonable to suppose that, if used 
properly, it will prove an effective remedy against the very similar 
disease of the blackberry and raspberry. Prepare a solution by dis- 
solving 2 pounds sulphate of iron in 5 gallons of water, and, by 
any convenient method, apply to the shoots before the buds have 
started in the spring. Later, if there be any signs of the disease, the 
use of the Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 


8.—ANTHRACNOSE OF THE BEAN. 


Gloeosporium lindemuthianum. 


(Plate VI.) 
(a) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Wax or butter beans, those having yellow pods, are subject to the 
attacks of a fungus parasite producing a disease which may be 
named Anthracnose of the bean. It is sometimes called ‘‘rust,” but 
that term should be restricted to a disease resulting from another 
cause. 

The disease has been known to gardeners a long time, but its 
botanical nature has not been studied until quite lately. It was first 
named by Saccardo and Magnus, and has since been studied (1883) 
by Frank.* 

* An account of this disease, with a figure illustrating its character, by Prof. 


William Trelease, was published in the Cultivator and Country Gentleman, Oc- 
tober, 1885, 


I 
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It occurs in Germany, France, Italy, England, and the United ~ 
States. In the latter country it seems to be very generally dis- 
tributed, as specimens have been sentto the Department from Maine, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and the District 
of Columbia. An allied species, G. legwminis, is also found in Cali- 
fornia, upon a-different host, however. 

It is the pods and the beans they contain that are chiefly affected, 
the other parts of the plants being rarely if ever attacked. Frank 
attempted toinfect the leaves and stems, but with no result. Healso 
tried to infect different plants, but failed in this also. In this coun- 
try, however, the disease attacks water-melon rinds as well as beans. | 


(6) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS. 


The disease makes its appearance as a small, reddish-brown spot 
which grows rapidly, soon becoming black in the center. With the 
exception of a narrow line on its circumference this black center 
afterwards turns to a dirty gray or light brown. 

The spots are usually round, from 2"" to 6™™ in diameter, the 
largest rarely exceeding a centimeter. 

They are composed of a reddish-brown band on the outside, fol- 
lowed within (in most cases) by a narrow black band, and have a 
brownish or dirty white center, over which is a mass of light-colored 
powder. The spots may grow until they extend entirely across the 
pod, and several sometimes coalesce, forming large brown patches 
that nearly cover its surface (Fig. 1). From the first, these spots are 
sunken below the surface of the healthy tissue, and as the disease 
progresses they sink deeper and the pod becomes more and more 
shrunken, while the bean within may also become diseased and 
shriveled untilit has but asmall fraction of itsnormal size (Fig, 3, b). 


(¢@) CONDITIONS FAVORING THE DISEASE, 


The young fruit is most subject to attack, and if the parasite gains 
a footing in the partly-grown pods, it is, of course, very disastrous, 
as the growth of the bean is checked, even when the latter is not dis- 
eased. It will readily be seen that the parasite, if at all prevalent, 
is a very injurious one to the crop; and as a matter of fact this is 
often the case where the conditions are favorable to the fungus. 
These conditions are simply dampness of soil and atmosphere, which, 
although favorable to nearly all parasitic fungi, seem to be more 
necessary to the development of this particular disease than it does 
in the majority of cases, and an airy, dry situation for the plants is 
the best means of preventing an attack. 


(d) BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 


As found upon the bean pod the mature fungus consists of a my- 
celium, which penetrates the tissue of the pod and bean, sending 
basidia to the surface, which in turn bear numerous spores. 

In general the mycelium is colored, but portions may be uncolored, 
even where the remainder is quite dark. Itis branching, septate, of 
variable diameter, and contains granular protoplasm and large oil 
drops (Fig. 4, 0). 

The basidia (Fig. 4, c) are colorless and straight, with bluntly- 
rounded tips, and are borne in clusters. 
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The spores (Fig. 4, e, and Fig. 5) are about twice as long as broad, 
nearly eelineek, rounded at each end, contents granular and with- 
out nuclei, They sometimes project from the clusters of basidia in 
compact masses, held together by some substance which dissolves at 
once upon coming in contact witl¥water. 

Mingled with and surrounding the clusttrs of basidia are a few large 
dark-brown hyphe (Fig. 4, d), closely resembling the filaments of 
Vermicularia. They are much larger and longer than the basidia of 
the Glwosporiwm, are septate, and sometimes havea bulbous swell- 
ing at the level of the tops of the basidia ; below this point they are 
colorless. Sometimes the whole hypha is uncolored, butin this case 
it is usually smaller, indicating that itisnot mature. They are few 
in number as compared with the basidia, a dozen being a large num- 
ber for one cluster or pustule. These hyphz are not mentioned in 
any published account, but they were constant in the specimens ex- 
amined, although very scarcein some cases. The specimens were from 
the States previously mentioned and from Germany, and were named 
by Ellis, Farlow, and Trelease. They were also present in the same 
fungus on water-melon rind. 

Lafe history.—The spores falling upon the surface of the bean pod, 

send out a protuberance or germ tube on one side which presses close 
against the epidermis, and becomes transformed into a round, flat- 
tened body with a thick violet membrane. From this there soon 
protrudes a colorless hypha that bores through the outer wall of the 
epidermal cells and grows within them into a convoluted mycelium 
ce fills their cavities* and extends rapidly downwards and later- 
ally. 
In its healthy state the bean pod is composed of two well-marked 
layers of tissue with a line between. The outer (exocarp, Fig. 2, 0) 
is the firmer and more compact, and is generally of about the same 
thickness throughout the pod. The inner (endocarp, Fig. 2, c) is 
composed of larger and thinner walled cells, and is not continuous. 
If the beans are fully developed it is quite absent along their length, 
and very thin even in the intervals between them; but if the beans 
are not well-grown it is very thick, and in the intervals may fill all 
the space within the outer layer. It is accordingly thick in pods 
where the fungus has checked the growth of the bean. 

After leaving the epidermal cells the mycelium penetrates the 
walls of the cells beneath it, their contents and walls almost imme- 
diately become discolored, and in the exocarp the cells collapse, form- 
ing an almost solid mass of cell walls and mycelium (Fig. 2, a), In 
the endocarp the cells do not collapse at once, but the mycelium grows 
in them luxuriantly, almost filling their cavities; from here it pen- 
etrates to the bean itself, and may even form spores and basidia be- 
tween the testa and embryo. 

The exocarp shrinks into a mere line and sometimes separates from 
the endocarp like the skin of a blister. Usually, however, the two 
layers remain connected, and the whole spot sinks in (Figs. 2 and 3). 

The mycelium that is in the epidermal cells in the center of the , 
spot soon forms basidia which rupture the epidermis at points, form- 
ing pustules (Fig. 4); these pustules are so numerous in the older 
spots that they coalesce and are lost sight of, so that the surface is 
nearly or quite covered with a mass of basidia. The pustules are 
just visible to the naked eye, and sometimes have a dark-brown color, 


*Sorauer, Pflanzenkrankheiten. 
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owing to the brown hyphe among the spores. It is from them that 
the spore masses already spoken of project. They occur only over 
the ight center of the spot, the black line forming their limit; in fact, 
the light color is probably caused by the spores and ruptured epi- 
dermis. 

The presence of the largé dark-colored hyphe raises a question of 
classification. These hyphz are not mentioned in any description 
of Gleosporium, and, so far as is known, are not present in any other 
species of that genus, but are, on the contrary, characteristic of the 
genera Vermicularia and Colletotrichium. The appearance and 
structure of the bean fungus accords perfectly with the description 
of Colletotrichiwm, even to the location of the brown hyphe (sete) 
about the circumference of the pustule, and if the setge are an organic 
part of the bean fungus it seems probable that the name must be 
changed from Gleosporium to Colletotrichium.* 


(e) TREATMENT, 


So far as possible plant in a dry and airy situation in light soil. 
Sulphur has been used and is reported to check the disease somewhat, 
but is not a sure protection. Undersome circumstances applications 
may be made of solutions of sulphate of iron or copper, but the use 
of these compounds on this fruit can not be generally recommended 
owing to their poisonous character. Experiments might be made 
with liver of sulphur, 1 ounce to d gallons of water. The action of 
ae poe is immediate, and it may be freely used without danger 
to health. 


9,—LEAF-SPOT DISEASE OF CATALPA. 
(Plate VIL.) 
(a) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The foliage of a number of our ornamental shade trees is some- 
times seriously disfigured or caused to fall prematurely by the at- 
tacks of parasitic fungi. A notable example of this is the case of the 
catalpa (C. bignonioides), some trees of which, growing on grounds 
near the Department buildings, have had their leaves more or less 
injured from this cause for several seasons past. The work of the 
fungus is manifest by round, brown spots upon the leaves which ap- 
pear early in June, and in some few instances the ravages of the 
parasite have been so severe as to nearly defoliate certain trees by the 
end of July or early in August. 

The geographical limits of the disease are not known, but it is evi- 
dently quite extended, as samples of the affected leaves have been 
observed in widely separated localities. 


(6) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS. 


So far as we know the attacks of the the parasite are confined to 
the leaves, where it produces the brown spots mentioned above. 
These spots are round, varying from 3™™ to 6™™ in diameter, and 


* Dr. O. Penzig, in Ann. d, Agria., 1887 (Studi Botanici Sugli Agrumie Sulle Piante 
Affini), Pl. XX XVIII, Figs. 3 and 4, p. 384, has figured and descrived Colletotrichium 
glaosporioides, and so far as can be judged from the illustrations, the fungus has 
every generic characteristic of that upon the Bean. In his Funghi Agrumicoli, 1882, 
p. 66, Fig. 90, Penzig described the same fungus as Vermicularia gicosporioides. 
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they occur indifferently on any part of the leaf, often running to- 
gether, forming large brown patches, and m severe cases they occupy 
the greater part of its surface, seriously interfering with the process 
of assimilation. They are caused My the growth of the parasite 
within the tissues, whose limited development causes the sharply- 
defined, rounded outline of the spots. ,The tissues are destroyed 
through the entire thickness of the leaf, and this portion often breaks 
away completely from the surrounding healthy parts, leaving the 
leaf full of round holes. Fungi producing this effect are sometimes 
named ‘‘shot-hole fungi.” In advanced stages of the disease the 
leaves become wrinkled and deformed; finally, losing all vitality, fail 
to the ground. 


(c) MICROSCOPICAL CHARACTERS, 


A section through one of the spots where it joins the healthy tis- 
sue shows a well-defined boundary in the tissues by a peculiar trans- 
formation of the cells. In the yellowish-green border by which 
most of the spots are surrounded the different leaf tissues become a 
homogeneous mass of parenchyma; within this the tissues are so 
shrunken and altered that the cells have lost all definiteness of form 
and contents, forming a brown and disorganized mass (Fig. 1, b). 

This disease appeared to be sufficiently important to demand fur- 
ther investigation, and some time was occupied in this work. 

Several different fungi were found on the dead spots, those worth 
of note being Macrosporium catalpe and Phyllosticta catalpe. Both 
these species are described by mycologists as forming spots; both 
were observed on the same spot, and the mycelium of both was 
found penetrating the tissues. 

The Macrosporvum is the more abundant of the two, being gen- 
erally constant on both sides of the leaf, excepting on the very 
young spots. Its growth sometimes extends beyond the limits of 
the latter to the green tissues immediately surrounding them. The 
conidiophores, or spore-bearing stalks of this fungus, are reddish- 
brown; they occur singly or in groups, and on the under side of the 
leaf they were frequently seen emerging from the breathing pores or 
stomata (Fig. 2). The spores (Fig, 2, b, and 3) are compound or 
made up of a number of cells, each cell or division being capable of 
ready germination (Fig. 3). The mycelium produced by germina- 
tion is comparatively large. colorless, frequently divided by septa, 
and its growth is readily carried on in a variety of media. 

The sowing of fresh spores on healthy leat surfaces, an experi- 
ment frequently tried, led to no positive results. 

The species of Macrosporium are so frequent on dead vegetable 
substances and so rarely, if ever, found alone on living tissues that 
they are generally believed purely saprophytic in their habits and 
incapable of producing direct injury to living plants. If this be 
universally true, then we must look to the other fungus mentioned 
as the cause of the leaf-spot disease under discussion. 

The Phyllosticta, many species of which are known to produce 
leaf-spot diseases in other plants, found on the spots on the Catalpa 
leaves is doubtless the cause of them. Its mycelium is very deli- 
cate, being much finer than that of the Macrosporium, so that it is 
very difficult to see it in diseased substance of the spots, even by the 
most careful manipulation. The spores of this fungus (Fig. 5) are 
formed within minute black conceptacles or pycnidia (Fig. 4), that 
are developed just beneath the cuticle of the leaf which their growth 
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finally ruptures. These conceptacles are visible to the naked eye, 
appearing as very minute black points on the surface of the spots. © 


They are not abundant, and often there are many spots, called sterile, 
entirely without them. ‘The spores are difficult of artificial germi- 
oo and no results were attained by sowing them upon healthy 
eaves. 

Possibly there is some genetic connection between the Macrospo- 
rium and the Phyllosticta. ‘This has been suggested as.a probability, 
but the studies we were able to make afforded us no opportunity to 
form even an opinion on this question. 

Where a few trees of catalpa are grown especially for shade or 
ornament it may be possible to preserve their foliage from this dis- 
ease by the application (preventive) of some fungicide, but no ex- 
periments have yet been made with this end in view. 


10.—BLACK-SPOT ON ROSE LEAVES. 
Actinonema rose. 
(Plates VIII and IX. ) 


(a) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


There are several parasitic fungi that produce black spots upon : 


the leaves of our cultivated roses ; but the most common and inju- 
rious, and the one to which we generally refer in speaking of the 
“leaf spot,” is that known to mycologists as Actinonema rose. It 
was named Asteroma rose by Libert as early as 1826, and afterwards 
transferred to the genus Actinonema by Fries. It is also called 
Asteroma radiosum. The nature of the disease has been studied and 
described by Frank and Eriksson, and Sorauer describes it in detail 
in the second edition of his work on “‘ Diseases of Plants.” 

The disease is very wide-spread, occurring in nearly all the coun- 
tries of Europe as well as in the United States. Here it is quite 
universal, although there are local areas apparently free from it. 


(b) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS. 


Late in the spring, or early in the summer, the disease makes its 
appearance in the form of round or irregularly-shaped black spots 
upon the upper surface of the living leaves. Generally only the full- 
grown leaves are attacked, and those within three or four inches of 
the branches seem to be healthy. . 

The spots are small at first, but as the disease progresses they in- 
crease in size, and may become half an inch in diameter. Often a 
number of them coalesce, and in severe attacks the leaf is nearly 
covered with large dark patches. 

From the beginning the spots are fringed at the edges, and 
although the form is frequently irregular at first, they usually become 
distinctly circular later, especially on the smooth-leaved varieties. 
In the latter part of the season the spots grow light colored and dry 


in the center, showing that that part of the leaf is entirely dead, and 


by this time, if not before, the discoloration penetrates through the 
leaf and appears on its under side. 

The moss roses and those with thick rough leaves, seem to suffer 
more than other kinds, but there are few, if any, that are invulner- 
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able to the parasite. Those which escape early in the season are apt 
to succumb before fall if the other roses in the vicinity are diseased. 

The effect of the disease upon the leAf is soon apparent by its turn- 
ing yellow in places, and sometimes by a yellow band outside the 
black spot. When cold weather approaches the leaves that are dis- 
eased are the first to turn yellow. During the autumn the yellow 
color is apt to appear at the apex of the leaflets, whence it spreads 
downward and is succeeded by brown. A leaf with a green base and 
brown tip with a yellow band between is very characteristic of this 
disease. Premature fall of the leaves is another effect of this para- 
site. Diseased leaves may fall before they turn yellow, and plants 
attacked by the fungus generally have a partly defoliated appear- 
ance. 

It is evident that we have here a case in which the effect of the 
fungus is not confined to the area it actually occupies. Its growth 
does not extend over all those parts of the leaf which turn yellow, 
nor can any mycelium be found at the base of the petiole when the 
leaf falls before its time. It seems that the interference with assim- 
ilation which must result over the diseased areas so affects the entire 
leaf as to destroy its vitality. If the autumn is long and pleasant 
the plant is apt to exhaust itself by putting out new leaves, which 
are destroyed by frost before they can be of any service. 

The fungus is very hardy and does not depend to any great extent 
upon climatic conditions for its development, but like other diseases 
of this kind it proves most troublesome in a moist and warm environ- 
ment. 

Roses kept under cover are better protected from infection, and 
are consequently more free from the disease. This explains why tea 
roses and others that are kept in greenhouses over winter are not so 
badly affected as those in open grounds. The truth is, probably, 
that the disease has a long period of incubation before it is visible, 
and before this period is over for roses that have been potted the 
season is far advanced and they do not have time to get badly dis- 
eased before they are potted again. 


(ce) BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 


The pane, as it is known on the rose, is probably but one stage 
in the life history of the fungus. From its analogies it is classed 
with the spheeriaceous fungi, althgugh so far as recorded no peri- 
thecia have been observed in this species. But in other species 
similar in habit to this one, perithecia-like forms, more accurately 
known as pycnidia, occur. . 

Myceliwm.—The mycelium is composed of two distinct parts, one 
situated between the cuticle and epidermis (Plate IX, Fig. 2, b), and 
the other penetrating the leaf tissues. The former is apparently 
superficial (Plate VIII, Fig. 2), as it shows through the transparent 
cuticle. It is composed of branched septate hyphe that radiate from 
a center and lie side by side in strands of from one to eight (Plate 
VIII, Figs. 2 and 3). When a hypha branches it may run along 
parallel to the main thread or may bend off at an acute angle and 
form an independent strand (Plate VIII, Fig. 3). Other mycelial fil- 
aments branch off from the under surface of this superficial layer 
and penetrate the leaf tissues, first entering the epidermal cells and 
sometimes nearly filling them with convolutions (Plate IX, Fig. 2). 
Hrom these it pushes between the palisade cells, and finally appears 
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in the loose parenchyma (Fig. 3). Below the epidermal cells it is 
rarely visible, since it is so transparent that it is easily concealed by 
the cell contents ; but when the cells are dead and shrunken it can 
be seen between them (Fig. 3). It penetrates the tissues very slowly, 
and reaches the loose parenchyma only in the last stages of the dis- 
ease. This second portion of the mycelium absorbs nourishment for 
the entire fungus. 

Spores.—The spores are borne upon the superficial layer. Short 
vertical branches may arise upon any of the strands ; these branches 
force the cuticle apart from the epidermis and soon form colorless 
two-celled spores upon very short basidia. When the spores are 
nearly full-grown the pressure upon the cuticle becomes great enough 
to rupture it irregularly (Plate LX, Fig. 2, b), allowing the spores to 
escape (Plate IX, Fig. 2). The mature spore is deeply constricted 
at the union of the two cells. The cells are oblong, nearly twice as 
long as broad, sometimes larger at the ends than in the center, and 
contain two nuclei. Sometimes the two cells fall apart; and before 
they become free from their basidia, the lower one frequently has 
the appearance of a pedicel (Fig. 4). 

The effect of the parasite upon the leaf tissues is at first apparent 
in the shape of a dark yellow mass, evidently composed of the trans- 
formed cell contents that collect in the upper part of the epidermal 
cells. The upper row of palisade cells next become discolored, and | 
the etore shy il bodies disorganized, and this process slowly extends 
through the leaf. it is this discoloration of the cell contents that 
gives the dark color to the spot. In some species of Actinonema 
the mycelium itself is dark colored ; but on the rose it has little or 
no color, and the fringed appearance of the spots is due to the fact 
that a few discolored cells follow the mycelium where single strands 
project beyond the others. Just underneath the fruiting spots the 
mycelium seems to have some color (Fig. 2, d), and these spots look 
blacker than the surrounding surface. , 


(a) TREATMENT. 


Owing to the hardy nature of the fungus and to the fact that the 
mycelium develops within the leaf tissues, the disease is very diffi- . 
cult to deal with. Although the fungus does not live over winter in 
the woody portions of the plant, the disease, having once entered a 
garden, is sure to re-appear for successive seasons, for the spores are 
lodged upon the buds at the basgs of the petioles by water trickling 
down the leaf-stalk, andthe shoot springing from these the following 
season is necessarily tainted. For the same reason cuttings from dis- 
eased bushes will spread the fungus. Unless some plan can be 
adopted by which the spores can be destroyed early in the season, 
before they have germinated and produced a mycelium within the 
leaves, a garden once infested by the parasite is beyond recovery, and 
a new site must be selected in which no roses must be planted that 
are not perfectly healthy. 

It is probable, however, that we may succeed In saving roses once 
attacked. For this purpose all the leaves should be carefully burned 
in the fall, andthe bushes and ground carefully sprayed with some 
fungicide before the buds start in the spring. Much may also be 
done by picking and burning every leaf as soon as it shows the 
faintest trace of disease. 

A solution of copper sulphate may be used for spraying the bushes, 
but should not be used upon the leaves, as it willbe apt to burn the 
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foliage. After the leaves have startedyapplications of Bordeaux 


mixture or eau celeste, modified by the addition of carbonate of soda, 
will be beneficial in preventing the spread of the disease. This treat- 
ment should be repeated three or four times during the season, so as 
to protect succeeding growths of leaves. 


11.—ROSE RUST. 
e 


Phragmidiwm mucronatum, Winter. 
(Plates X and IX.) 
(a) HISTORICAL. 


The rust of roses is a disease which has been known to botanists 
and horticulturists for nearly acentury. The minute parasitic fun- 
gus causing the malady was first described by Schrank,* a Kuropean 
botanist, under the name of Lycoperdon subcorticitum. Many later 
botanists have described it under various names. + . 

For a long time it was retained in the genus Puccinia, but Link, 
in 1825, placed it in the genus Phragmidiwm, where it still remains, f 

This parasite is common in Europe and is widely distributed in 
this country, attacking both wild and cultivated plants; in severe 
cases the death of the host is the result. It has recently been ob- 
served in California, by Prof. 8. M. Tracy, infesting to an injurious 
degree hybrid perpetual roses; in one instance a Maréchal Niel, 
growing ina greenhouse, was very badly affected. Tea roses rarely 
suffer from its ravages; it is the hardy, hybrid perpetuals that 
suffer most. 


(b) EXTERNAL CHARACTERS (Plate X, Figs. 1 and 2). 


Early in summer the disease first makes its appearance on the 
leaves, leaf petioles, or young stems in the form of variously-shaped 
lemon-yellow spots, which increase in size as the season advances. 
On the leaves the spots are scattered irregularly over both surfaces, 
being lighter in colorabove and below. These spots mark the points 
of development of the fungus, and as this development progresses 
within the tissues the parasite finally breaks through the epidermis 
on the under surface of the leaves, forming little granular pustules. 
The larger pustules appear on the principal vines, along which they 


* may extend for a considerable distance. When the nerves are thus 


attacked the leaves become twisted and misshapen. 


* Hopp’s Bot. Taschb., p. 68. 

+ Ascophora disciflora, Tode, Mcke. Fung., page 16. Aregma mucronatum, 
Fries, Obs. Myc., I, page 225. Phragmidiwm incrassatum var. rosarum, Wallr,, 
Flor. Germ. Crypt., [V, page 188. Phragmidium mucronatum, Lk., Spec. Plant, 
II, page 84. Puccinia mucronata var. rose, Pers., Syn. Fungi, page 280. Pue- 
cima rose, D.C., Flor. Franc., vol.2, page 218. Uredo rose, Pers., Dispos., page 
13. Uredo miniata, Pers., Syn., page 216. Uredo elevata, Schum., Enum. Plant. 
Sacll., II, page 229. Uredo pinguis, D. C., Flor. Franc., II, page 225. 

¢ it appears to us that the name given this fungus by Link, Phragm*dium mu- 
cronatum, is the one which ought to be adopted, it being the earliest name applied 
to this species in the genus Phragmidium. It is certainly straining a point, need- 


lessly multiplying synonyms, and confusing the citations of authors to revive a part 


of an older name after the fungus has already been published under Phragmidium 
merely for the sake of paying tribute (doubtful in some cases at least) to him who 
first describes the fungus or one stage in its development, 
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GA’? The as on tiie leaf stalles and shoots are san ieee 
those on the leaves. They are elongated in the direction of growt 
: (one-half inch sometimes), and are surrounded by the broken. ed: 
of the ruptured cuticle. The action of the parasite often incites : 
_ excessive cell development in the tissues of the host, in consequence 
of which the shoots are found more or less bent away from the pointe 
of attack (Fig. 1, a). we 
If we examine thé rose leaves closely about mid-summer we will + 
find that the orange-yellow spots have been replaced (to all appear- 
ances) by spots of a brick-red color, and later in the season another 
and more ARS change occurs; the under surfaces of the dis 
eased leaves then are seen to be more or less thickly sprinkled with 
Ze black, hair-like tufts. ieieavoma: the brick. red stage — 


(c) BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 


With these spores, usually surrounding each group or Aires are = 

, peculiar club-shaped growths termed par raphyses (Fig. 3, aa). mary 
aia In the second or uredo-stage the spores are mec in shape and 
: size to the eeidiospores, but they have their outer surface finely 
roughened and they are grouped differently (Plate X, Figs. 3 and 4), 

<2 Surrounding each collection of these spores the same club- shaped 

-- bodies observed in the ecidio-stage occur. These are sterile organs 
of doubtful function, which accompany the spores of many fungi, 

es In the present instance they have obtuse club-shaped tips andare _ 
is somewhat incurved and form a sort of cup around thespore masses.* 
me The spores in this second or uredo-stage are borne on short pedi- 
cels and otherwise differ from the eecidiospores in having their. — 


Say A microscopical examination of the early or orange stage of the © 
-_._. disease will show us that the pustules are made up of an immense 
-. number of globose or angular bodies arranged in compact cern : 
_» rows or chains (Plate x Fig. 3). The formation of these bodies — 33 
begins at a point some distance beneath the cuticle, and it is by their — 
< growth that the latter is finally ruptured. This period of develops 
res ment is known as the ecidic-stage of the parasite, and the angular 
a or rounded bodies referred to are the ecidiospores. These have an ae 
- average diameter of from 18 to 22y (1u=sg5o=inch), and, like the 
sae seeds of higher plants, they serve to spread and propagate the fungus, ae 


re 

outer surface rou ghened (Pig. 4). Bei 
The spores in the third or last stage are very markedly different 
from those preceding. They appear, when magnified, as illustrated 


| in Plate X, Fig. 7. A more highly magnified figure of one of these 
en spores is shown in Plate IX, Fig. 5. They are very dark colored, 
roughened, cylindrical bodies, about 254 in diameter and 604 te 754 
ate long, divided by septa into from 5 to 11 cells and abruptly termi- 
ig nated by a short, colorless point. The stalks supporting them are — 
. comparatively short, colorless,’and considerably enlarged or swollen — 
towards the base. The same colorless paraphyses accompany this 

; stage as were seen in the two preceding, 3 
nA The ecidio and uredospores germinate readily, under favorable 
conditions, as soon as they reach maturity; but when kept diy for a 


* The uredo-stage of this fungus has recived several names by the older mycolo- | aber 
gists, among them Uredo miniata, Pers., and Coleosporium miniatum, Lev, 
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(dq) TREATMENT. 


Understanding the character and manner of development of the 

Rose rust enables us to suggest several methods of combating it. In 
the first place the plants should be carefully watched, and at the first 
peearance of the disease the affected branches should be removed 
and destroyed, If the disease re-appears upon the new growth it 
would be best to dig out the plants and destroy them, as it is better 

- to sacrifice a few plants at the beginning than have them breedin- — 

_ fection to all others which may be near. =x 
_ Never wait until thespots show the granular pustules beforedestroy- - 
ing the affected parts, but remove the shoots upon the first indica- 

- tion of the yellow spots. Where the disease has prevailed it would 

be well to rake all the old and fallen leaves together in the autumn 

and burn them, for by this means millions of the teleutospores will 

be destroyed. 

It is probable that some benefit may result from the use of solu- 
tions containing sulphate of copper, as this substance is known to 
preyent the spores of many fungi from germinating, even when pres- 

‘ent on the parts subject to attack in very small quantities. 

In localities where the disease has prevailed in previous years a 
preventive treatment may be made by applying to the plants in ~~. 
early spring, a solution of sulphate of copper and carbonate of soda, 
peared as directed on page 331. This should be applied to the 
eaves and young branches with an atomizer, thoroughly wetting 
all the parts, but not drenching them with the fluid. After drying 
-- this preparation is strongly adherent, and its presence even in very 
; minute quantities is sufficient to prevent the spores of the fungus 
1 from germinating. Itis obvious that if the germination of the spores 
q is every infection can not take place. A very dilute solution of 
_ ehloride of iron, which is reported to have proved efficacious in the 
4 treatment of the coffee disease (Hemileia vastatrix), may also be 
_-. tried as a preventive. - 
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12.—THE ROSE PHRAGMIDIUM. ae 


Phragmidium speciosum, Fries. 


(a) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The Rose Phragmidiwm belongs to the Uredinie or rust-produc- | 


ing fungi, and like the preceeding, to which it is closely related, it is 
a parasite of the rose, confining its attacks, however, to the stems, 
rarely, if ever, infesting the leaves, although it issometimes found 
upon the leaf stalks. It was first described by Schweinitz, an Amer- 
ican botanist, in 1822, under the name Seiridiwm marginatum. Later 
it was placed in the genus Phragmidium by Fries, who named it 
Phragmidium speciosum. 

It is quite generally distributed throughout this country, and com- 
plaints have been received by this Section of the injury it has oc- 
casioned, one correspondent stating that his plants had been infested 
for four or five years, the stems attacked being invariably killed. 


(6) BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 


Doubtless this species produces the same spore forms as does Phrag- 
midium subcorticium, but the samples forwarded to us for investi- 
gation exhibit only the last stage or mature form. Jn this condition 
the fungus appears on the stems as illustrated in Plate IX, Fig. 6, 
thickly covering them with black, irregular masses, suggesting at 
first sight the appearance of certain species of bark-lice. A closer 
inspection of the cushion-like masses reveals their true nature, and 
a microscopical examination shows that they are really composed of 
a dense growth of fungus spores supported on long slender stakks. 
Several of these spores are represented in Fig? 7. They are brown in 
color, five to seven celled, with a somewhat abruptly-pointed color- 
less apex, and are particularly attractive objects under the micro- 
scope. In size they are about 304 in diameter by from 70 to 100m 
inlength. Thesupporting stalk is many times the length of thespore, 
slightly tinted in its upper part, but colorless below, and nearly uni- 
form in diameter throughout. 

The body of the fungus (stroma), from which arise the spores, does 
not penetrate into the woody tissue of the stem, but its growth seems 


to be confined to the inner bark and cambium layer, the lifeof which | 


it destroys. In severe cases the stems are often completely girded 
by the parasite, so that the fatal results arising from its attacks are 
not difficult to understand. 


(¢c) TREATMENT. 


The fungus re-appears each year on the same stems, if they survive, 
indicating that it is perennial in habit, a fact making it all the more 
difficult to combat, for there seemsto be no remedy that will destroy 
the parasite which will not be equally destructive tothe host. 

Heroic treatment with the knife, cutting away all the diseased 
stems and burying them, is all that we can now recommend. _A more 
complete knowledge of the development and life history of the para- 
site may enable us to successfully combat without resorting to such 
severe measures, 


\ 
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- 13.—THE POWDERY MILDEW OF THE GOOSEBERRY.* 


Spherotheca mors-uve, B. and C. 


(Plate XI.) 


(a) GENERAL REMARKS UPON THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWDERY 
MILDEWS. 


The mildew that has proved so destructive to the gooseberry in- 
dustry in the United States, is a member of a group of fungi known 
to botanists as the Erysiphece. The species of this group are mainly 
parasitic upon higher plants, and several of them rank among the most 
injurious of suns to cultivated crops. The family, according to Sac- 
cardo,t is divided into nine genera, embracing a hundred species, 
about half of which are found in this country. ~ 

Among the leading species preying upon cultivated plants is Po- 
dosphera tridactyla, DeBy. Thisis often abundant upon the leaves 

and twigs of cherry, plum, and young apple trees, and does much dam- 
age in some localities. Phyllactina suffulta, Sacc., infests many 
species of forest trees, as the oak, beech, birch, ash, and catalpa. 

netnula salicis, Winter, is common upon willow leaves, while U. 
circinata, C and P., does much injury to the maple, especially the 
seedling plants. Last autumn it was difficult to find a young soft 
maple that did not have its leaves badly affected with this mildew. 
U. spiralis, B. and C. (U. Americana, Howe) is the Powdery mildew 
of the grape, fully treated in Bulletin No. 2, Botanical Division, pp. 
18-28. Other species of the genus Uncinula grow upon our Virginia 
creeper, mulberry, linden, poplar, and elm. The large genus Micro- 
sphera is well represented in the United States. The species upon 
the lilac, M. alni, Wint. (MZ. Friesii, Lev.), is perhaps the most com- 
mon. It infests the birches and buck-thorn in Europe, but does 
not thrive there upon the lilac. Other species are found upon the 
honeysuckle, buttonwood, oxalis, elder, dog-wood, oaks, beeches. 
and other hosts. The genus Hrysiphe is the largest in number and 
has a fair share of itssmembers in this country. LH. cichoracearum, 
DC., flourishes upon many composite, and may prove injurious to 
cultivated members of this great Sunflower family of plants. The 
most troublesome species is 7. communis, Fr. Lev., which infests all 
parts of the cultivated peas, often doing mnch injury. Grasses are 
frequently attacked by members of the genus ae and become 
coated with a whitish powdery mildew. June grass is a favorite sub- 
jectformildew. Hrysiphellais a genus with a single known species 
which preys upon the flower clusters of the alder, giving them a 
mealy appearance. 

The members of the whole family are much alike in their vegeta- 
tive condition, and differ principally in the structure of their sporo- 

+ carps, or cases for bearing their several spores. These mildews are 
all filamentous fungi that attack the host only upon its surface and 
give to the exterior a whitish or powdery appearance. It is on ac- 
count of this prevailing mealy or flour-like coating that the common 
name of ‘‘Powdery mildew” has been given to the members of 
this group. Theslender filaments of the fungus may become at- 
tached to the surface cells of the host by short irregular outgrowths 


*By Dr. Byron D. Halsted. + Sylloge Fungorum, Vol. I, 
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(haustoria) which also serve to absorb the nourishment required fo 


fora time upon the surface of the host—most usually upon the 


-capable of germinating at once when favorable conditions are found. 
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the further growth of the mildew.* After the mildew has grown — %, 

1s 
foliage—it begins to send up vertical branches from the net-work “ata 
horizontal filaments. These upright threads quickly form small |, 
oblong cells by division walls across the filament near the tip (Plate 
XI, Fig 1). These cells are the summer or asexual spores and are 


These conidial spores furnish a very rapid method of propagation 
for the mildew, and on account of their small size and powdery ~ 
nature they may be carried for long distances by the wind and thus — 


spread the parasite with startling speed. ays! 

Up to this point in the life history of the Hrysiphee one speciesis 
so much like that of the others that, unless something further is — 
known, the form is not classified, or at least only provisionally. ~ 
Oidium is an old genus which was used to include the conidial forms 
of the Hrysiphee, and to this time this is still true in some measure. ~ 
For example, Oidiwm Tuckeri is the conidial form of a mildew which |~ 


» 


has ravaged the vineyards of Europe, but of which the final state is 
not known. We have a mildew of the vine which bears its sexual 
7 eee and is classified as Uncinula spiralis, B.and C. It may be that 13 
this is the species which leads an incomplete existence in the EKuro- 
pean vineyards, owing to the changed conditions that there obtain. 
Any student of this group is quite certain to have an undetermined ~ 
ee of specimens that include only conidial forms. The writer — 

as recently collected some branches from a live oak in California, 
the whole surface of which, dwarfed leaves included, is heavily 
coated with a powdery mildew, but from a lack of the whole life his- 4 


tory the specimens remain among the unclassified, vo ae 
he genera and species of the Hrysiphew are founded uport the — 
sexual spores and the cases (perithecia) which bear them. The for- 


mation of these spores takes place usually after the season of most 
rapid growth of the mildewis closed. Two filaments unite theircon- 


_- tents (Fig. 3) and the invigorated protoplasm begins a new form of ~ ~ 


development, in which a sac is formed consisting of a nearly spher-. 
ical’ shell of thick walled cells (Fig. 4). In this hollow sphere are pro- 
duced the spores borne within one or more sacs. To repeat, the male 
element of one filament fertilizes the female cell contents, and the 
latter produce a number of spores which are borne within a sac,and 
this sac (or sacs) is contained within a thick-walled body, all of 
which is seen as asmall dark speck upon the surface of the mildewed 
plant. The fungus at this time is usually of a rusty brown color, in- ~ 
stead of white and powdery as in its earlier summer condition. These 
sexual or perithecial spores (ascospores) do not germinate at once, ~~ 
but remain within the protecting covering until spring, and then be-- 
gin a new series of developments and repeat the mildew of the pre- 
vious season. The genera of Hrysiphew are founded upon the num- _ 
ber of spore sacs (asci) within the perithecium and.the character of 
the arms or appendages which are developed upon the spore case. _ 
There is a third form of spore which is borne in large numbers within 


y’ 


4 
“ 


*In Erysiphe pannosa (Podosphera pannosa, Link), the Rose mildew, e. g., very 
thin tube-form projections appear on that side of the colorless, septate, mycelial. 
threads which rest on the upper surface cf the rose leaf, These projections bore 
through the outer wall of the epidermal cells, and these swell out in the interior 
into a bladder-shaped body. These bladder-form projections represent the com- 
plete haustorium.—Sorav_Er. ; 
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. With this brief outline of the development and growth of the 
| *nowdery mildews” we may follow understandingly the life history 
- of the gooseberry mildew, Spherotheca mors-uvee, B. and C. 


(6) SHVERITY OF THE DISEASE, 


10 In order that no one may doubt the destructiveness of this mildew 
in the United States, the following statements are quoted from the 
leading standard authors upon fruit culture in this country. Mr. 
Downing, aiter stating that our gooseberries come from Northern 
Europe, our native species not having responded rapidly to the im- 
proved condition of garden culture, and that the moist, cool climate 
of itngland is the most perfectly adapted to the growth of the goose- 
berry, says:t 

Under our more clear and hot sun, however, the best varicties of the English 
sorts do not succeed, well, suffering from mildews of the fruit and foliage in nearly 
>, every locality. 

Patrick Barry{ says: 


Hh 
The gooseberry suffers seriously from the mildew, owing mainly to the heat of 
our summers. 


Bs J. J. Thomas, § under ‘‘ Mildew of the gooseberry,” writes: 


This is the most serious obstacle to successful culture of the foreign gooseberry in 
_. the United States. In the cool and moist climate of England it does not exist; in 
the extreme northern parts of the Union it is not formidable, but on approaching 
the Middle States, although the bushes grow vigorously and set abundant crops of 

youns fruit, the latter becomes covered with a thick brown or gray mildew or _ 
i; scurf which destroys their value. é 


A. 8S. Fuller | writes of mildew: 


Tiis is the one great enemy of the gooseberry in the United States. It not only 

- attacks the fruit, but often extends over the whole plant, effectually checking its 

_ growth. So prevalent has this become that the foreign varieties are almost univer- 
sally discarded, as there are few localities where they will succeed. 


BH. P. Roe says of the gooseberry: 


This native of Northern Europe and the forests of the British Islands has been 
developed into superb varieties which have been famous so long in England, but 
which we are able to grow with only partial success. It remembers its birthplace 
even more strongly than the currant, and the almost invariable mildew of our 
gardens is the sign of its homesickness. 


Similar extracts might be multiplied, but those given clearly indi- 
cate the severity of the gooseberry mildew as found in this country. 
It not only flourishes upon our garden varieties of foreign extraction, 
but attacks many of our own wild species of the genus Ribes. The 


*This ‘‘ third form of spore, borne in large numbers within pear-shaped sacs” 
which are attached to the same mycelium as the conidia and perithecia, have been 
found in a number of species of Erysiphece. From their position and seemingly 
evident analogy to certain sexual reproductive bodies in allied groups of fungi 
they have been regarded as the pycnidia, and the spores which they contain the sty- 
lospores of the fungus. De Bary has pointed out, however, that these bodies, in- 

_ stead of being reproductive organs of the Erysiphe, are in reality the fructifica- 
r tion of a fungus which is parasitic upon it.—F. L. 8. 
f- + Fruit and Fruit Trees of America, page 499. 
} Barry’s Fruit Garden, page 477. 
American Fruit Culturist, page 162. 
y The Small Fruit Culturist, page 227. 
.,. ¥] Success with Small Fruits, page 226. 
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leaves and tips of the young canes of Ribes rotundifolia, Michx., are 
usually badly infested in Iowa, and last summer the writer found 
the half-grown berries of a wild gooseberry in Colorado, Ribes di- 
varicatum var. irriquum, Gray, so covered with the fungus as to 
preclude their perfect development. 


(c) EXTERNAL APPEARANCE AND ACTION OF THE FUNGUS. 


The mildew first makes its appearance upon the young half-grown 
leaves and the unfolding terminal bud of the shoot. Inits early stage 
it has a cobweby appearance which soon becomes white and powdery 
from the development of the light conidial spores. Soon after this 
thin patches of the same character may be found upon the forming 
berries. Usually one side is more attacked than the other, and as 
the berry continues to grow it becomes one-sided or curved, because 
the fungus retards the development upon the infested side. If the 
berry is entirely covered its further development is generally checked. 
Later in the season the leaves, and especially their petioles and the 
young stems bearing them, turn to a rusty-brown color and become 
thickly coated with the fungus. The berries at the same time are 
covered with brown patches of mycelium which may be readily peeled 
off from the smooth skin of the fruit. 


(d@) THE SUMMER SPORES, CONIDIA. 


A small portion of the mildew in its conidial stage is shown in Fig. - 


1. Only a few of the filaments making up the felt-like coating are 
represented. At intervals along these horizontal threads, branches 
are given off which rise vertically and soon begin a process of cross 
division, thus producing the conidial spores. Four of these aerial 
branches are shown (Fig. 1, a), one of which is still young, while the 
others are fully grown and spore-bearing. The spores (Fig. 1, 6) 
as they form by this simple method of division fall from the tips of 
the threads and new ones continue to be formed from below. There 
is therefore an indefinite succession of spores from the same filament, 
the number depending upon the surrounding circumstances. These 
spores are colorless, and when produced in large numbers give the 
infested surface of the host a white, powdery appearance, as previ- 
ously mentioned. They are borne exposed in the greatest possible 
degree, and may be readily scattered by the wind and in other ways. 
These spores quickly germinate when they fall upon a moist place on 
the surface of the host and produce new horizontal threads, which 


soon develop new vertical branches (conidiophores) with their spores. | 


(e) THE WINTER SPORES OR ASCOSPORES. 


The formation of the sexual or ascospores may begin soon after the 
conidial spores appear, but usually they follow late in the season, 
and in many species (?) are rot produced at all. With the goose- 


berry mildew they begin to form early in the life of the fungus, and. 


by June may be found of full size. The initial stage in this forma- 
tion is shown in Fig. 3, Plate XI. At a point where two of the hori- 
zontal filaments come near each other lateral branches are given 
off, one from each filament, One of these is slender and does not 
differ in appearance from the rest of the filament (Fig. 3,a). Theother 
outgrowth soon becomes swollen and sometimes nearly pear-shaped 
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. (Fig. 3,6). Thisisthe female cell, the protoplasmic contents of which 

are fertilized by the commingling with them of the contents of the 
upper cell of the slender filament which is usually applied to the 
‘upper end of the female cell. The upper cell of the male organ 
contains a substance which corresponds in function to that within 
the cell coat of a pollen grain, while the female cell answers to the 

erm cell within the embryo sac of a young ovule. The process of 

ertilization in the gooseberry mildew is essentially the same as 
that with any ovule among flowering plants, but stripped of all the 
appliances seen in intricate blossoms, and therefore reduced to the 
simplest terms. The rapid propagation of a flowering plant by run- 
ners, suckers, bulbets, or by one or more of a long list of non-sexual 
methods, may be considered as homologous with the vegetative pro- 
cess in the mildews, including the production of the conidial spores. 
The latter are formed by a slow process of budding. As the result 
of fertilization in the young ovule there arises the seed and whatever 
- Inay surround the seed or seeds, namely, the fruit. In the same 
manner the product of fertilization in the mildew under considera- 
tion is a “fruit” which includes the spores and their surroundings. 
The first evident result of fertilization in the mildew is the outward 
and upward growth of numerous short filaments from the base of 
the female cell. These threads soon completely surround the ferti- 
lized cell within and become divided by cross-walls, so that the young 
forming perithecium or spore case assumes the form and appearance 
shown in Fig. 4, Plate XI. If a section should be made through 
the middle of one of these nearly spherical bodies the view would 
show the outside cell situated upon a short stalk and occupying the 
center of the sphere. Later on in the development of the perithecia 
the outer coat becomes thicker by increase in number and size of the 
cells composing it, and assumes a dark chestnut color. At the same 
time some of the surface cells produce slender outgrowths which be- 
come as long as the diameter of the perithecium, and serve to hold 
it in place among the vegetative filaments of the mildew upon the 
surface of the infested host. 

The perithecium at this stage is shown in Fig. 5, Plate XI. While 
these changes have been going on exteriorly the central protoplasmic 
contents have been shaping themselves into eight small masses, around 
which was formed a thick, colorless cell wall, called the spore sac or 
ascus. In Fig. 6 is shown a mature perithecium, the dark thick 
wall of which has been broken open by pressure, and the ascus is 
escaping from within, An ascus is shown in Fig. 7 more highly 
magnified and free from the perithecium. 

On account of the prevailing chestnut color of the ripe perithecia 
the older portions of the mildew lose their white appearance and be- 
come of a dirty brown color. It is therefore easy to determine the 
condition of the mildew from the general appearance of the infested 
spot. Thethick wall of the perithecium is for protection, and the 
spores within do not germinate until after a period of rest, during 
which time the surrounding covering becomes decayed or the spores 
escape by a rupture of its walls. The mildew passes the winter in 
the ascosporous condition, just as many of ourannuals, like corn, etc., 
have their vitality concentrated within the seeds or grains that were 
formed by the mother plant in autumn. These winter or sexual 
spores find their way to the young, moist surfaces of the growing host 
plant during the following spring or summer, and these germinate 
and begin a new mildew spot. 
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” (f) PYCNIDIA.. 


There is a third form of spore among the Powdery mildews, T 


‘among the filaments along with the young perithecia. The pycnidia — j 
of the gooseberry mildew are as shown in Fig. 2. Theslenderspores _ 
escape in great numbers through a pore nearone end. These spores —_ 
are doubtless for the rapid propagation of the fungus during its 


growing season, * Os 
ay ores 

ae 

(g) CONDITIONS OF DEVELOPMENT AND REMEDIES. he What 


@ re aa) 
As to the conditions favoring the growth of the gooseberry mil- 
dew the following quotations are offered from standard works upon 


fruit culture. | Barry} says: ess 


In northern New York, in Maine. Vermont, and Lower Canada the finest large 
English varieties are brought to greater perfection than in warmer districts,and 
withvood culture almost come up to the English standard. Inacold,damp, bottom 
soil at Toronto, almost on a level with Lake Ontario, fine crops are produced with © * 
comparatively little difficulty from mildew orrust. This would indicateasaremedy 


a cool soil and situation, and mulching the roots to keep them cool. ri 


The last report of the American Pomological Society indicates, by _ 
a table of States, that the gooseberry is grown generally between — 
the 35th and 45th parallels of latitude where there is a sufficient ~ 
average rain-fall, Only a few States carry the double star for any 
variety, which isthe index for their successful culture, Massachu- — 
setts, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee have each two varieties with 
two stars, and those States may be taken asindicating the range of 
territory best suited to gooseberries. Mr. Thomast writes: 
Manuring, high culture, and pruning will in some cases prove sufficient to prevent 
mildew. This may be assisted by the cautious application of salt, either thinly over 
the soil or directly upon the plant ; in the latter case the solution should be so thin ~ 
‘that the saline taste may just be perceptible. Shading by a thick coat of salt hay 
appears to be an efficient remedy. It should be spread in a layer of several inches, 
or even a foot, in thickness, crowding it down to make room for the branches. — 
This should be done in the spring. ¢ 


Mr. Roe§ thinks that ‘“‘repeated applications of the flowers of sul- _ 
phur over the bushes from the time the fruit sets until it is ripe is. 
probably the best preventive.” Mr. Fuller|| devotes the most space — 
to the consideration of the gooseberry mildew, and says: , 


There are many remedies which have been from time to time recommended, and 
they often appear to be effectual, while in other instances they are of no usé what- 
ever. The following remedies against mildew are worth trying, although they can — 
not be called radical cures. Scatter flowers of sulphur over the bushes soon after 
the berries have set,and repeat the application occasionally until the fruit is ripe. 
Water the plants with strong soap-suds, or dissolve 1 pound of potash in a barrel of 
water and then sprinkle the plants once a week with it. Soak fresh-mown hay in 
brine for twelve hours ; then cover the entire surface of the soil about the plant with 
this as amulch. If hops, tan-bark, or other mulch has previously been applied, then 
sprinkle it with salt; a single handful to each plant will be sufficient. All of these 
remedies will often fail, but still they are worth trying. Old plants are more liable 
to suffer from mildew than young ones, therefore it is best to keep a supply of fresh 


*See foot note, page 375. : , 
+ Barry’s Fruit Garden, page 477. te 
¢ American Fruit Culturist, page 163. | “ 
S Success with Small Fruits, page 226. 
{Small Fruit Culturist, page 227. AR is, 
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plants always on hand; in fact, so long as you can keep the plants growing vigor- 
- ously there is but little danger from mildew, I have often seen the foreign varieties 
doing splendidly in half-shady situations, such as the north side of a wall or fence, 
; or in the shade of trees, but such a situation can not be recommended as the: best 

because mildew does destroy plants under just such circumstances. No effectual 


different cultivators are so conflicting that the one that appears to be the best in one 
locality would seem to be the poorest in another. Wherever the foreign kinds will 
* grow without being attacked by mildew they are certainly far preferable to any of. 
our native sorts; but my own remedy against mildew is to cultivate none but the 
native varieties, for with these I have never experienced the ieast trouble nor, as 
yet, had a berry affected by disease of any kind, 


- Mr. Fuller names Cluster, Downing, Houghton, and Mountain 

_ Sweet as the best American varieties. 

From all that has been written and said upon the subject it is 
evident that the climate of our country is remarkably favorable for 
the development of the gooseberry mildew and especially upon the 

_ foreign varieties which are so successful in England and where up- 

wards of two hundred ‘“‘ gooseberry shows” are held in a single 
season. Our wild species of gooseberry are better adapted to the pe- 
culiar climate that here obtains, and, even though some of them do 
‘mildew, it is evident that the leading steps of progress in gooseberry 

- culture, must be taken by developing our native stock through judi- 
cious culture, breeding, crossing, etc. The European horticulturists 
started with native wild species and have achieved wonderful success, 
and it may be true that remarkable results may be obtained in this 

- country. This would be striking at the root of the matter. 

___ Until the experimenter can develop a variety that will withstand 

_ the mildew perfectly, the gooseberry-grower must resort to one or 

more of the standard remedies. It has been shown that the trouble 

_, ds one confined to the surface and may be quite readily reached by 

-. fungicides. The gooseberry mildew is very similar in structure and 

habits to the Powdery mildew of the grape, and it is doubtless true 

+ that the same remedies will prove effective in both cases. The 

writers of fruit culture who have been quoted in this paper are in 

_ favor of placing flowers of sulphur first upon the list of remedies for 

the gooseberry mildew. They are perhaps not sufficiently emphatic 
in the statement that this substance should be applied early in the 
season and repeated at frequent intervals for two or three months. 
It is evident that whatever is employed to destroy this mildew will 
be most effective when applied while the spores are least protected. 
Therefore, the remedy should be applied for killing the conidial 
spores just before they begin to ripen and for the ascospores before 


Me ae ME 
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_ they become surrounded by the thick perithecial wall. The best ~ 


time is when the perithecia are beginning to form and are still in a 
soft, tender condition. Best of all, the fungicide is most effective 
when applied while the mildew is first beginning to establish itself 
upon the host, This would be the application of the well-established 
‘principle of an ounce of prevention eae worth a pound of cure. 
The trouble is a living plant and, therefore, no rule can be laid 


down as to the dates of applying the substance to destroy it. Itisa 


safe rule to sulphur the bushes as soon as the first leaves are fully 
formed, and repeat the process every ten days during the most rapid 
growth of the canes. This rule would cover the period of flowerin 
and the early development of the fruit. If the young leaves an 
stems can be kept free there will be only little occasion for sulphur- 
ing the young fruit. 
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- remedy can be given, nor the best locality pointed out, because the experiences of | _ 
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A preparation of sulphur, lime, and water called “‘liquid grison” 
has proved an effective remedy for the powdery mildews. Three ~~ 
pounds each of sulphur and lime are boiled in 6 gallons of water un- 
til the whole is reduced to 2 gallons. The clear liquid is poured ~ 
off from the top and mixed with 100 parts of pure water, when the _ 
remedy is ready for use. The preparation is best applied through a_ 
spraying watering-pot or hose pump with a fine nozzle. This sub- 
ee is fully treated under ‘‘ powdery mildew of the grape” in Bul- 
etin No. 2 of the Botanical Division, pp. 26-28. The gooseberry- — 
grower who is troubled with the mildew should try one or more of — 
the recommended remedies for the downy mildew of the grape, and 
note the results. The following is especially urged for trial: 1 
pound powdered sulphate of copper, 10 pounds air‘slaked lime, and - 
15 pounds flowers of sulphur. Mix thoroughly and apply with a 
sulphuring bellows. Evident success in the treatment of this disease 
has attended the use of sulphide of potassium. Spray the bushes 
when first attacked with a solution containing one-half to 1 ounce of 
the sulphide to the gallon of water.* 

The Powdery mildews are lovers of dry, hot weather, and there- 
fore care must be observed not to credit to any particular remedy — 
what belongs to the season. Remedies need to be tested for a term 
of pets to.establish their value. With a proper use of fungicides 
and the improvement of our native species of Ribes and their crosses 
with foreign sorts, there is no reason why gooseberry culture may 
not be profitabie in the United States. 


14.—SMUT OF INDIAN CoRN.t 
Ustilago Zee-Mays. 
(Plates XII, XIII, XIV, XV.) 
(a) HISTORY. 


Corn Smut, in common with the smuts of other cereals, has re- 
ceived the attention of agriculturists and botanists from an early 
time. The earliest article in which Corn Smut is distinctly treated 
and given a name was published anonymously in 1760 ; the name was 
Lycoperdon Zee. 

Most early writers and even some in the first quarter of this cen- 
tury considered smuts to be excrescences or degenerations, products 
of the plant or a symptom of sickness. Linnzeus and Jussieu, how- 
ever, recognized them as plants. The Corn Smut was long considered 
only a variety of the wheat smut and first was designated a variety 
in 1805 by DeCandolle,t who called it Uredo segetum, var. Mays Zee. 
In 1808 this author refersit, apparently for the first time, to the sub- 
genus Ustilago, and under that subgenus it is called Uredo segetum - 
var. Zece Mays. In 1815 he recognized it as a distinct species and 
called it Uredo Maydis. : 

The first mention of it as an American fungus appears to be that 
of Schweinitz,§ in 1822, by whom it was called Uredo (Ustilago) 

*Arthur, Sixth Rept. N.Y. Exper. Sta., 1887, p. 348. 
+ By A. B. Seymour, 


§ Syn. Fung. Car.. p. 71. 
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>. Zew and described as occurring intheear. Some peculiarities in the 
description led Link, Tulasne, and European botanists who have 
_ followed them to suppose that it was different from the European 
form. Tulasnetherefore called the American form Ustilago Schwein- 

_ w#zii, and in this he has been followed by Fischer de Waldheim in 

' his recent works. But Ravenel,* as early as 1848 (the year after the 
ublication of Tulasne’s paper), stated that Schweinitz’s and Tu- 

oe names were synonyms. 

In the practical study of smuts, Prevost appears to have been the 
first to gain any valuable results. In 1807 he made the first obser- 
vations on the germination of the spores and maintained that the 
smut as a parasitic fungus was the cause and not a mere accom- 

_ paniment of the disease. 

Meyen, in 1837, first studied the spore formation in the corn. His 
observations were partly confirmed by Léveille two years later. This 
was more fully made out by DeBary and published in 1853. In 1858 
Kiihn published the results of his investigations, which were quite 
complete as regards Indian Corn Smut. He left undetermined the 
mode of entrance of smuts into their host plants except of the bunt 
of wheat. This was discovered by Wolff for wheat smut and sev- 
eral other species, and soon afterwards by Kiihn + for Indian corn. 
This apparently completed the cycle of development, but it was left 

- for Brefeld to discover a mode of germination and growth wholly 
unsuspected. In previous attempts to germinate the spores they 
had been placed in water or a moist atmosphere. Brefeld sowed 
them at first by accident, in a nutrient solution, an infusion of 
manure. His mass of dry spores was accidently thrown to the floor, 
and a dust-like cloud of spores was scattered throughout the room. 

_ Some fell into a nutrient solution which was in use for other cult- 

~ ures and there germinated. This experiment was afterward re- 
| eated many times with the same result. They grew by budding 
ike yeast and could continue to grow in that manner for an indef- 

- inite period ; but when the nutriment was exhausted they would form 
mycelial hyphee in the normal manner. { 


(6) EXTERNAL APPEARANCE. 
(Plate XIII.) 


There is nothing in the external appearance of the corn to indicate 
the presence of a parasite in its tissues until about the time of flower- 
ing. Then it shows itself in the form of swellings of such a nature 
that the Germans call it ‘“‘boil smut.” These swellings vary in size 
from that of a pea to more than that of a man’s fist, and mark the 

lace where the spores are formed. With few exceptions all the 
<inds of smuts, over one hundred in number, form their spores in 
some definite place in the plant, most commonly in the floral organs. 
Corn Smut is the most marked exception to this, for it forms its spore 
masses in any part of the plant except the roots. 


*Fung. Car. Exs., IV, 100. 

+ Bot. Zeit., Vol. XXXTI, p. 122. 

¢ For fuller accounts of the history and literature of the smuts the reader is re- 
ferred to the works of Tulasne, Fischer de Waldheim, and Brefeld. 
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The stem sometimes bears spore masses ¢ 
the surface of the ground, as stated by Kiihn, 
as observed also by the writer. From this ] 
to the tips of the tassel they may occur at almost ~ 
any point. The ear is oftenest affected, especi-— 
ally the grains of corn upon the ear (Plate Str, 
Fig. 1). It is rare that all the grains are af-— 
fected at once; there are almost always some _ 
good ones. The bracts at the base of the ovaries — 
or young grains become greatly distorted (Plate — 
XIII, Figs. 1-14), and the husks inclosing the ear ~ 
much more so. "When the smut forms a ring 
around the middle of the ear the grains above 
are often aborted (Plate XIII, Fig. 1). In the- 
staminate flowers (tassel) the swellings are not so — 
large. The presence of the fungus does or some- _ 
times does not prevent the formation of pollen, — 
Seach EUR ata and the swelling which precedes the appearance — 

(tassel) infested by smut Of the powdery mass is not usually formed till 

(after Peck). after the pollen ripens. | vi oa 

Less frequent, but by no means rare, are the spore masses in stems, 
leaves, and sheaths. Those on stems (Plate XII, b) often havea con-~_ 
siderable size, but upon leaves especially they are smaller and less — 
luxuriant in appearance, sometimes no larger than a pea. wees 

The form of the swellings is in general rounded oblong, but usually — 
broader at the free end and narrowed at the point of attachment, e 
They are covered by a whitish or lead-colored membrane, tightly — 
stretched at first, but later becoming wrinkled and bursting to alow — 
the escape of a mass of powdery spores (Plate XIII, Fig. 13). Ifa — 
swelling is eut open when young it appears slimy and spongy; in ~ 
color uniformly whitish. An older one will be found to contain — 
certain blackish spots or stripes (Plate XIII, Figs. 3,8, and 14),andat — 


_ length the whole mass becomes blackish-brown. At this stage the — 


membrane bursts and the spores are blown away. 
. '. 
(c) THE FUNGUS. oa 

The fungus is found within the corn plant when the latter is quite 
young, and during the vegetative period, up to the time when spore ~ 
formation takes place it consists only of mycelium. This necessa--~ 


Pa 


rily begins its growth near the surface of the ground, since it enters. _ 
when the corn is very young, and as the latter grows in height _ 
the mycelium also grows upward toward the place where it is after- 
ward to form its spores. It lies mostly parallel to the part in which ~ 


it is growing, and in soft tissues extends as a uniform thread fora 


distance equal to the diameters of several plant cells; but at intervals, 
especially where the cell walls are firmer, branching takes place _ 
(Plate XIV, Figs. 1 and 2), and a plexus of filaments is frequently 
formed, as are also haustoria or suckers, the special organs for ab- — 
sorbing nutriment. These are most abundant in the leaves. The — 
thicker the cell walls which the mycelium penetrates, the more plen- 

tiful are the suckers. The cob of a diseased ear Contains numerous ~ 
mycelial threads, penetrating between and through the cells, andis 
a favorable place for microscopic examination. The tips of mycelial — 
threads are quite pointed and firm, which enables them to penetrate — 
cell walls (Plate XIV, Fig. 2). When young the mycelium is so deli- 
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hs, bas that it is seen with difficulty, but when older the walls of the | 
_ filaments are thick and have a double contour, as of a tube within 


a tube, and the protoplasm is to be seen in the middle (Figs. 2 a, and 


8). The color is a peculiar glistening opalescent or bluish-white; but 


the threads are often enveloped by a coating of cellulose and ob- 


secured by it so as not to be easily detected. It is difficult to trace the 
fungus from the place of entrance to that of spore formation because 


the intermediate mycelium dies out or is absorbed. me 
The fruiting time of the corn is also that of the fungus; and its 
spores are most commonly formed upon the young kernels or contig- 


uous parts. 


(d) SPORE FORMATION. 
(Plate XII, Figs. 15-17, and Plate XIV, Figs. 5-12.) 


The first step toward spore formation is the branching of the 
mycelial threads in the place where spores are to be formed. The 
spore-forming threads branch ina bush-like manner, andthe branches 
formed are very slender. These, in their turn, branch repeatedly; 
at length a very complicated mass of branches is formed. This in- 


crease in the fungus causes the swelling of the plant, and the ma- 
_. turing of the spores completes the swelling. The latter consists, in 


addition to the mass of fungus threads, of an abnormal multiplica- 
tion of the tissues of the host plant. The tips of the branching 
threads become swollen and distended with protoplasm and have a 
color and appearance similar to that of the mycelium; in this pro- 
toplasm granules 5 an each of which is to become a spore (Plate> 
XVI, Figs. 9-11). These gradually increase in size and the filament 
becomes considerably distended, so as to resemble a short string or 
cluster of beads. _ 

The developmentis now very active, and lateral protrusions or short 


- branches are frequently formed. Soon cell walls are formed across - 


the filaments, one between every two of the nuclear formations. 
The distending results in a roundish cell for each of these. The 
cell walls become gelatinous, which gives the slimy character to the 
mass of smut. As the spores approach maturity the gelatinous 
walls are gradually absorbed, as are also the mycelial threads, so. 
that at maturity very little remains but the dry, dusty spores. Those 
in the center of the mass mature later than those outside, and when ~ 
the latter are dry the former may be found still slimy. 

The spores (Plate XIII, Fig. 17) are globose or roundish-oblong in 
form, and the central mass of protoplasm is inclosed by a double 


- wall, the inner colorless, the outer brownish-black and thickly cov- 


ered with slender points. This outer wall is similar to that of pollen 
grains. ‘Their size is from .00036 inch to .00048 inch (92 to 12y), or 
about 25,000 laid side by side would measure an inch. 


(€) GERMINATION. 
Vitality of spores and time of germination.—Kiihn states that the 


spores germinate with difficulty or not at all in water, but that in a 
moist atmosphere they germinate readily in October, and reach the 


_ formation of conidia in twenty-four hours. Fischer de Waldheim 


obtained similar results. Brefeld also failed to germinate the spores 
in weter in the fall. He found, however, that in the spring ger- 
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mination took place in water very readily. He holds this to be the _ 


general rule. In April one-half the spores used in the experiment 


germinated in water in two days. According to his observations — 


spores will retain their vitality for as long as two years, At that 


age they will not germinate in water, but will germinate in a nutri- 


tivesolution. Thistakes place less readily than when they are about 


six months old, but having germinated they grow with as great ac- 


tivity as fresher spores. 


Manner of gernination.—W hen the spores germinate in water or — 


a moist atmosphere the process is as follows: The inner coat and con- 


tents swell, burst the outer coat, and protrude asa tube (Plate XIV, _ 


Fig. 12, a—d) called the promycelium, into which the protoplasm passes. : 


Several cross partitions are formed, dividing the filament into several 
cells. At these and at the tip spore-like bodies, conidia or sporidia, 
are formed (Plate XV, Fig. 1). In many species of smuts the spo- 
ridia unite or conjugate in pairs; their contents coalesce and from the 
resulting body a filament grows which may enter the tissues of the 
proper host plant. The Corn Smut, however, is especially character- 
ized by the absence of this process. The sporidia germinate singly 
and produce mycelial threads (Plate XV, Fig. 4, a), which may pene- 
trate the tissues of the corn plant. 

This is the normal mode of germination, but another mode, dis- 
covered by Brefeld, is of great scientific interest and practical impor- 
tance, and to neglect to consider it in practice may render all remedial 
efforts useless. 

When the spores were sown in a nutritive solution the conidia did 


not germinate by tubes, as described above, but by budding like yeast _ 


(Plate XV, Figs. 3and4). The cellssoon become detached from the 
spore, and the growth continues in this manner, each conidium pro- 
ducing, by budding, bodies like itself, which become detached and in 
turnform buds as before, and the entire growth is of this kind (Plate 
XV, Fig. 4). 

But if the nutriment becomes exhausted, these yeast-like cells form 


mycelial filaments which bear conidia as when the spores germinate — 


in water (Plate XV, Figs. 5 and 6). Brefeld’s experiments were fre- 
quently made in a drop of the nutritive fluid, in order to keep them 
within bounds for microscopic examination. In some cases the ex- 
periment was varied by adding another drop when the nourishment 
in the one wasexhausted, and when this was done the budding growth 
was renewed and continued as before. It was found that this mode 


of growth would go on indefinitely if nourishment was within reach . 


of the fungus. This same thing has been found to take place in na- 
ture, in the dung of animals that have eaten smutty corn, and the 
same may be expected to take place when any smutty corn finds its 
way into manure piles. Thus its vitality may be preserved indefi- 
nitely, and it is ready to form mycelial tubes and enter the corn when 
the latter is planted in ground fertilized with such manure. 

This form of the fungus being in active growth is perhaps in better 
condition to seize upon the young corn than the spores are, especially 
after the first spring. 

Manner of entering the host.—For along time all efforts to discover 
how the fungus gained entrance into its host were unsuccessful, ex- 
ae in the cage of the bunt of wheat observed by Kiihn. The my- 
celium was found in very young corn plants and hence was believed 
to gain entrance at some part of the plant near the surface of the 
ground. Wolff finally observed the penetration of several species of 
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smut, including that of wheat. It was Kiihn* again who, sixteen 
_ years after his first results were published, finally discovered the 
_ penetration of the mycelium of Corn smut into its host. He found 
~~ that mycelium from the germinating spores entered at the root node 
and the lowest joint of the stem, 2. e., at the most tender part, and © 
~ only when the corn was young; when it is old the smut apparently 

cannot getin. This may be turned to practical account in preventive 
~ - measures as described under remedies. 


(f) DISTRIBUTION AND SEVERITY, 


Prof. William Trelease has recently found Corn Smut growing upon 
Euchlena luzurians. With this exception it is confined to corn, so 
far as known, differing in this respect from Ustilago segetum, which 
grows on wheat, oats, barley, and various grasses. 
~ It is distributed throughout Europe and America. In the cooler 
~ . regions, what corn is cultivated is comparatively free from smut, but 
_ ‘in regions well adapted to the culture of corn, it is often very de- 
structive. In the valleys of the Rhine and Rhone it sometimes 
_ destroys nearly the whole crop. In the Rhine valley in 1880, the 
crop harvested scarcely replaced the corn used for seed. In the 
United States the extent of the injury is very variable. Mr. C. 
-. H. Peck records a case which occurred in 1868. He noticed a field 
of corn near Albany, N. Y., which just before flowering appeared 
as thrifty and promising as any in that county, but later almost 
. every hill was attacked by smut, and at least one out of every four ears. 
It was especially injurious to sweet corn about Washington, D. C., 
~ in'1886. 
Re Prot. B. D. Halsted + states that at Ames, Iowa, in 1886, the col- 
lege corn-field had sixty-two hundredths of 1 per cent. of the ears 
‘smutted. Prof. C. H. Bessey states that a destruction of 15 per cent. 
frequently occurs, and in one field he observed 66 per cent. of the corn 
smutty. : 
It is generally believed that wet weather is favorable to smut, and 
that corn is likely to be, and is, badly, damaged in a wet season. 
A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, in September, 1878, writes 
that a wet season has been accompanied by much smut. Tulasne 
states that in 1846, a dry season, the corn crop in the valley of the 
Rhone was partly destroyed, and says the smut may be very injuri- 
,. ous in very dry years. Prof. W. H. Henry states that the smut was 
very destructive about Madison, Wis., in 1881, causing a loss of 5 
to 25 per cent. of the whole crop, while in 1882 there was very little 
smut. The writer observed that corn was badly smutted in north- 
ern Illinois in the summer of 1881, which was very dry. 


| 
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(g) NATURE OF INJURY CAUSED BY CORN SMUT. 


During nearly the whole growth of the corn the fungus is growing 
withinit. It produces little apparent effect until the time of fruiting, 


*Bot. Zeit., Vol. XXXII, p. 122. 

+ Bull. Iowa Agr. Col., Nov., 1886. Professor Halsted writes me, the summer 
of 1887, like that of 1886, was a very dry one at Ames, and that in 1887 the smut 
was very abundant. 

{In many corn-fields in Texas, as far west as El Paso, I observed more or less Corn 
Smut the past summer. The season was very dry.—F. L. 8. 
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put at all times it takes from the plant some of the-materia 


~ amount thus taken is very large, necessarily weakening the act 


ear having any smut at all is practically destroyed. It can not be: 


place of ergot, its action on the animal system being the same. 
‘smut ‘is at the time of fruiting. It may be that the great effort on ~ 


- power to resist the parasite, and it is at this time that an abundance _ 


co-operation over wide areas is necessary, since the spores are light _ 


_~ Destructive treatment.—Cutting out should be practiced intelli- 
gently and persistently, and farmers should co-operate. The smut 
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latter prepares for its own growth. At the time of fruiti 


of the plant, and especially injuring such of the grain as is not directly 
infested and destroyed. This is very evident when the smut is formed — 
in the middle of the ear and the grains above are aborted. But an — 


to cattle, because the spores will get into the manure and spread th 
infection. Smutty fodder can not be used for the same reason. The 


_ smut is believed to be poisonous to cattle, and many cases of In-~ 


jury or death have occurred supposed to result from feeding smutt 
ears or fodder. In medicine Corn Smut is used to some extenti 


Rees 


It is worthy of notice that the time of greatest injury to corn from os 


the part of the plant to mature its fruit leaves it less physiological 


of material suited to the growth of the fungus is formed, es 
in the ear. 


pecially 


(h) TREATMENT, PR 
s ‘ ¥ oh ‘ 
It is as certain that Corn Smut can not originate spontaneously as é 
that the corn itself must grow from seed. The destruction of the 


spores, then, means the reduction of the smut sooner or later; but 


and may be carried in the atmosphere more easily than ordinary dust 

articles. Any remedy must be thoroughly tried before being ¢on- 
demned for apparent failure (one year is not sufficient), and every — 
source of error must be guarded against. However carefully the ~ 
smut is cut out and burned, if manure with which is intermixed smut - 
of previous years is applied to the land the remedy will probably — 


be ineffective, because the spores germinate in the manure. a: 


. 
should be cut out as early as possible as soon as it gives the first 
evidence of its presence by the swellings it produces and before any _ 
of the spores burst through the epidermis., Corn is probably the 
only crop in which the smut becomes evident long enough before — 
maturity to make treatment effectual, or at least possible. As soon> — 
as the spores begin to break out they will be scattered far and wide 
over the whole field. Any ears that are partly smutted and are 
overlooked till the husking should not be thrown in with the rest of “4 
the corn, for two reasons: They will scatter their spores, and if in a 
large quantities will injure the cattle eating them. If any smutt so 
stalks are standing whenthe corn is cut they should not be cut-wit 

the rest, but kept separate and destroyed. Masses of smut are 
greedily swallowed by cattle with the rest of the corn, and are liable 
to produce disease and death. ~.A’ correspondent of the Country Gen- ~ 
tleman, September 12, 1878, reports the loss of several head of cat- 7% 
tle and sheep from this cause. Diseased parts cut out should be: — 
completely destroyed, not thrown upon the ground nor into a ma- 
nure or compost pile. The spores may germinate and grow for an 
indefinite period, as already shown, and when the manure is applied : 
to the field they will be ready to seize upon young corn and pene- 
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__. trate its tissues. One writer suggests feeding to pigs; but this should 
' never be done, for if the smut does not injure the pigs the spores 
_ will pass through the intestines without injury to themselves and 
infect the manure. 

> Farmers will urge that they can not aiford the time or money neces- 
sary to cut out the smut. In answer to this objection Professor Bes- 
sey makes the following estimate:* 


A 40-acteé field should produce at least $800 worth of corn. There is rarely less 

- than one smutty ear to one square tod. This amount would be 2 per cent. of the 

- crop and would be worth $16. Each additional smutty ear per square rod destroys 

$16 worth of corn in the field. Will it not pay to save annually a loss of 2 per cent. 

: on — and occasionally a loss of 15 to 25 per cent., $120 to $200, for a field of 
is size 


__ Selection of seed.—Much may be gained by selecting for seed the 
- largest and most perfectly developed grains. Experiments have 
_~ shown that this will insure a larger yield, and it is 180 true [?] that 
corn from such seed is less liable to suffer fromsmut. Weak plants 
ean offer less resistance to the attack of the fungus, as a weak man 
can less effectively resist disease.. Thrifty plants ean better with- 
stand the smut if it gains entrance, and are more likely to escape its 
entrance, because they more quickly pass the stage at which the smut 
' is known to enter them. 
Application of remedies.—Any outward application to the growing 
— corn would be useless if it could be made, because the fungus is en- 
tirely within the tissues of the host until after the damage is done. 
Various applications have been tried to destroy spores adhering to 
grains. They have been made for this ptirpose t0 wheat, and 
there is no apparent reason why aremedy whould not be as effectual 
‘in one case as the other. It seems to be generally agreed that lime 
water is not effective. A weak solution (? per cent.) of sulphuric 
acid is recommended for corn by some German experimenters. : 
_ Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) has been most used and with good 
results. One experimenter with copper sulphate for Corn smut re- > 
~ cords that no perceptible benefit was gained. If he fertilized the field - 
with manure in any way infected by smut spores, which is not un- 
likely, it would be a sufficient reason to explain the failtire. The 
method of application which prevails in Europe differs from the 
+ American method. The former is fully described by Sorauer in his 
work on plant diseases. He recommends a weak solution and long 
soaking; a4per cent. solution of sulphate of copperand sixteen hours 
soaking he considers best... The solution should cover the corn deoply 
ehough so that none shall be exposed when the latter swells, and the 
‘mass should be stirred well and all the grains that float skimmed off. 
i Sorauer states that a1 per cent. solution kills 4 per cont. of the 
~~ seedintwelvetosixteenhours. Aftersoaking, the grainis spreadout — 
on a flat surface to dry, and it should be sown soon afterwards. It 
is dry enough for hand sowing in a few hours and for the drill in 
twenty-four hours, 3 
‘The practice in America is quite different. Strong solutions are 
-used and the grain is immersed only a short time. The following 
desctiptions of the process as applied to wheat are by men who have 
had practical experience and know how to make the treatment ef- 
fective: 


~ 


* Bulletin Iowa Agricultural College, 1884; p. 129. 
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From a published letter by Hon. Horace Davis, member of ‘Cones 
gress from San Francisco, and the largest miller on the Pacific Slope: — 


In early times we were much troubled with smutty wheat, but have little now, + 
owing to the use of blue-stone on the seed by the farmers. Ihave seen fields 
where part of the seed was treated with blue-stone and part not, and the difference : 
was as plain as between a field of barley and of oats. It is hard to give any exact at ‘ae 
rule as to application ; the most practical farmers tell-me they use 6 pounds to each 7 ae 
ton of seed-wheat. It is dissolved in water enough to wet this quantity of wheat, — ae 
and the wheat is put into bags, say 50.to 60 pounds, and immersed in the solution — —_ 
for six or seven minutes, just enough to wet all the wheat. Then itistaken out ~ — 
and laid on sloping boards at the end of the trough to drain. The solution is put 
into a trough built for this purpose, something like a horse-trough. The bags are 
‘turned over frequently in this solution to insure the wetting of all the wheat. , 
You can rely upon it that blue-stone is a dead shot for smut in California. By 
blue-stone I mean the sulphate of copper. 


Extract from a published letter on this subject by Prof. E. W. 
Hilgard, University of California, College of Agriculture: _ ae 


As regards the blue-stoning of seed-wheat, the solution used is asstrong as it can | 
be made at the ordinary temperature. Such a solution contains about 3 pounds of 
blue-stone to 5 quarts of water. The time of immersion varies somewhat; the 
most definite description given is that a half sack should remain in the saturated Sa 
solution at least three minutes, and be turned about several times in the interval to — if 
make sure of wetting thoroughly. When a weaker solution is used the grain may 
be left with it until it begins to sprout. The sacks are usually left unopened until ~~ 
used for sowing. There is no drying done on purpose, unless it is to be used in the 
seed-drill. It will work perfectly with the centrifugal sower without drying. In — 
general I would be in favor of the strong solution and short immersion. The work _ os 
is then done quicker, and if the grain is afterward left in the sack for some hours =~ . 
the application is sure to be effectual. Again, the strong solution is more certain 
to render the grain distasteful to birds and insect enemies, and gives a margin for 


killing fungoid germs round about the young seedling. There seems to be little 43 
danger to the vitality of the seed from the biue-stone. Of course the blue-stone ~ ~~ 
will not prevent the smut germs left over in the fields from previous seasons from 
attacking the developed plant. It simply kills the germs in [on] the seed that 4 
would otherwise develop along with the latter, and take the plant in its early ' 
stages. A field that has been very smutty during the previous season will be apt ’ 


to show some on the grain of the next one despite blue-stoning, but persistence in 7 
the practice will be sure to put an end to the fungus germs, save sofaras theymay =~ 
be furnished by kind neighbors above the wind. % 4 
4 
‘ 


Prof. M. A. Scovell, director of the Kentucky Experiment Sta- ay 
tion, writes as follows in the bulletin of the station of September, “4 
1887, p. 14: 


This disease (smut) was in all our wheat last year, consequently our seed-wheat — /_ 
contained smut grains. To prevent its recurrence this year all our varieties of ! 
wheat were treated with a solution of blue vitriol (blue-stone) béfore sowing. The - 
method of applying the solution of blue vitriol was as follows : Ten pounds of blue_ 
vitriol were dissolved in 8 gallons of water, and the solution placed ina tub. The 
seed-wheat was put into the solution and well stirred, care being taken not to put 
enough wheat in to come to the ‘top of the solution. After skimming off floating 
wheat and particles, the solution was poured off into a second tub, the wheat _ 
drained, and spread on boards to dry. The solution was re-used as often as we had — 
wheat to treat in this manner. ‘ / : 

This treatment proved entirely successful, not the least smut appearing in any of 
the plots where the seed had been treated in this way, while the plot planted for 
comparison, without treating the seed wheat, contained about the same amount of 
smut as-last year. ‘ 

It was thought that by having the solution cover the wheat the smut grains 
would float, andinthis way all butadhering spores would be removed, and_these 
would be easily killed by the copper sulphate solution. ; pa 
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All other preventive measures will be likely to be of little availif 
the manure put upon the land is contaminated with smut spores 
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manure may spread infection. A direct demonstration of this point 


~ by Morini is quoted by Sorauer. Bran with which Corn smut spores 
. were mixed was fed to acow. The dung in which the spores were 


; 


P 


found germinating was put upon apiece of land with cornseed. The 


- resulting growth of corn was, as a whole, smutty. Of thirty others 


z 
‘ 


“¢ 


dampened with gum water and covered with ungerminated spores 
only four plants were smutty. Thisshowstheinjury that may come 


from spores germinating in manure. It does not prove that passing _ 


through the animal makes them more active. In Brefeld’s experi- 


-*. ments, on the contrary, nearly all spores sown in a nutritive solu- 
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tion in the spring germinated within twenty-four hours. It shows 
that every precaution should be taken to keep the smut away from 
stock and out of manure piles. Burying the smut deeply suggests 


itself as a convenient and efficient means of disposing of it. Burn- 


ing is effective, but care must be taken that spores shall not: be car- 


ried away and scattered by currents of air about the fire. Rotation 
of crops should be practiced for evident reasons. 

In Iurope two other species of smut occur in Corn and both are 
most prevalentin Italy. Ustilago Fischert, Pass., attacks the cob, and 
in Italy, especially about Parma, sometimes destroys half the crop. 

Ustilago Reiliana was introduced into Italy on sorghum from 


_.. Egypt, and in the former country it grows also on corn, attacking the _ 


flowers of the tassels. 


15.—CORN RUST. 
Puceinia Maydis, Carr. 
(Plate XVI.) 
(a) HISTORY. 


Mention of the Corn Rust is conspicuously absent in the works 
of leading mycologists in the early part of this century. Probably 
it was not common in Kurope at that time and it may have been con- 
founded with other species. 

The only mention of it in those early years, so far as known, was 
by an Italian writer, Carradori,+ whose-name is scarcely known 
otherwise to mycologists. He described it in 1815 under the name 
Puecinia maydis. Schweinitz{ (1834) is the next to mention it, and 


the first to record it as American under the name of Puccinia sorght. 
Later several European botanists gave it names, each one supposing » 
that he had found it for the first time. It causes less injury than — 


* When stable or barn-yard manure is used as a fertilizer a possible prevention of 
smut might be found in David’s powder (see page 328). ; 
Immediately previous to planting, the seed-corn should be wet, and while in this 


with the naked hands. —F. L. 8S. 

ie eee di Fisica, ete., del Brugnatelli, 1815, Vol. VIII. See Just. Jahresbericht, 
76, p. 152. 
i Syn. Fung. Am. Bor., p. 295. 
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condition thoroughly raked over in the powder; or, a spoonful of the powder ~ 
should be dropped along with the seed in each hill. Avoid handling the powder 


* 


disseminated. The pustules (called sori) are collections of spores,  < 


A 3 ° . : ri aie 
they are frequently found intermingled in the same pustule, andare. 


a 


ure and function. The stalks which bear them are stronger and do — 4a 


‘the smut and conaeauently Kes received less attention from p 
-calmen. Its life history Feb! 
- several related species have been studied very fully. The best prac- 
tical article upon it in English is that by Mr. ©. H. Peck in his 


served is confined to the foliage, where it appears as small pustules. ar 


It easily falls. . The shape is nearly spherical (Plate XVI, Fig. 2),and — 
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as not been especially studied, but tha 
thirty-fourth report. 
(6) EXTHRNAL APPEARANCE, 


. Corn rust is very similar to the rust of wheat, but still specifically 
distinct. It does not grow upon the floral organs, but so far as ob- 


After the middle of the summer the pustules begin to appear on — 
either or both surfaces of the leaves. At first they are covered by 
the epidermis and are whitish, but they soon swell sufficiently to - 
break the latter, whose lacerated edges may be seen standing up 
around them. Thus the pustules become exposed, and at thesame § ~ 
time the spores which they contain are matured and readyto be 
Thesori are roundish, or oftener somewhat elongated in form, seat- 
tered irregularly; but sometimes they are clustered, andthentheytend 
to be arranged in lines parallel to the length of the leaf. ge 
The earlier pustules, if examined carefully, will be found of a. 


bright, rich, yellowish-brown, color; the later ones almost black, kos 
(¢) THE FUNGUS. : Ay 


This difference in color indicates two different kinds of spores; but | 


roduced from the same vegetative fungus threads (mycelium) within 
he leaf. The brown spores (uredospores), which are the earlier, 
correspond to the so-called red rust of the wheat. Asectionthrough  — 
a pustule shows that each sporeis borne on a slender stalk, from which 


> 


the comparatively thick wall or coat of the spore is covered with 
minute projections. The diameter isabout one one-thousandth of an 
inch ora trifle more. In the protoplasmic contents drops of oil are . — 
sometimes seen. The vitality of the spores is of short duration. - 7 
They must germinate within a limited time if at all. His believed 
that they are killed by becoming dry, and that they do not survive 
the winter. The black pustules (Piate X VE, Fig. 1)arecomposed of 
dark-colored spores eee having a very different struct- 


not separate from them. Each spore is broadly elliptical in outline, — 
with both ends rounded, or with the apex oecasionally thickened and wert 
pointed (Plate XVI, Fig. 5). Thesurfaceissmooth. <A partition is 
placed across the middle which divides the interior of the spore into + __ 


two cavities. At germination each part may germinate independ- 
- ently, so that this may be called adoublespore. At the partition the 3) 
spore is constricted and it is twice as long as broad; some area half ~~ 
longer and broader than others, and the largest are a littlenarrower 


than. the diameter of the uredospores, They measure .0006 to .0009 
inch by .0012, to .0018 inch. These may be called resting spores, be- 
cause they remain dormant through the winter and germinate the 
next season, again producing the rust and thus perpetuating its ex- 


t 


such as the common wheat rust produces upon the barberry. 


istence. It is not known to have any third form of spores (ecidium) 
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grown corn, whose vigor was plainly impaired by it. , 


_ The injury consists (1) in loss of food materials elaborated by the ' 
plant for its own growth, which the threads (mycelium) of the fun- 


gus, ramifying in the tissues of the corn, absorb for their growth 


and the formation of spores; (2) in destroying the power of some of 
the tissues to do their work, and of the chlorophyll contained in them 


' to continue the elaboration of fresh food supplies for the corn. 


When coming early in the season the rust is likely to be more than 
usually injurious later in the same year, and to continue so the year 
following. 


‘Thus far the experiments made in combating the rusts have yielded | 
ho positive results. 


16.—ERINOSE. 
Phytoptus vitis, 
(Plate XVII.) 
(@) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


The name Hrinose is here adopted to designate a special disease of 
the leaves of the grape-vine caused by a minute acarid, the Phytop- 


tus vitis, Formerly the peculiar effects produced by this Phytoptus, 


as well as those caused by other species which infest the alder, 
maple, beech, etc,, were thought to be fungi, and were all included 
by the older mycologists in the genus Hrineum. In the case of the 
vine, the effect produced by this little animal parasite bears a strong 
resemblance to the external appearance of the downy mildew, and 
samples have been sent to us from various parts of the country under — 
the supposition that the leaves were infested with the Peronospora. 
As it is very important to be able to distinguish the one, which is 


’ always to be dreaded, from the other which rarely if ever does any 


serious injury, the peculiar characters of Krinose will be here pointed ,. 


out. 


{ 


(6) EXTERNAL APPEARANCE. 


EKrinose usually appears in early summer in the form of raised, | 
lustrous white spots on the lower surface of the leaves. The color 
soon becomes yellow, and finally a dark reddish-brown. The spots, 
usually small and scattered irregularly over the surface between the 
nerves, are sometimes of considerable size, and we have occasionally 


‘found leaves of Vitis estivalis with their lower surfaces entirely 


covered by Erinose. There is no evidence of the disease on the 
upper surface of the affected leaves in the wild or cultivated vines 
of the Eastern and Middle States, If attacked while young they 
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may be prevented from attaining a normal size, and when bad] 
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5 
fested they become more or less curled, with the convex side wu - 
most. On the upper surface of leaves of Vitis vinifera and its vari 
ties, however, the disease shows not in any discolorations, but oppo- 
site the spots beneath there are conspicuously raised areas imparting 
to the surface a blistered appearance. This results from a greater 
growth or multiplication of cells in the diseased areas than in the 
surrounding unaffected portions. — 

(c) MINUTE CHARACTERS (Fig. 1). : oi ie 
If the lustrous white, or later yellowish, spots are examined with a 
a good lens or magnifying glass they will appear to be composed of a ~~ 


e. 
dense growth of shining hairs (Fig. 1, a, a), with somewhat enlarged ~~ 
tips, and this is their true character, as may be determined by ami- ~~ 
croscopical examination. There is no longer any danger of mistak- ~~ 
ing these hair-like growths for the downy mildew, for when viewed _ 
under the microscope there is not even the slightest resemblance be- | 


tween them, as may be seen by comparing Fig. 2, Plate XVII, of this 


report, with Fig. 10, Plate I, inthe annual report for 1886. Inthefor- . ~ 
mer figure, which illustrates a transverse section through one of the 
spots affected with Erinose, the microscopical characters of the dis- 
ease are illustrated. The cells composing the tissues of the leaf are. 
seen to be abnormal in their development, while the epidermal cellsof — ~ 
the lower surface are elongated into hair-like projections, sometintes ~~ 
branched above, and with rounded and more or less club-shaped tips. 
The cause of this abnormal growth is the Acarid, two specimens of © — 
which (Fig. 2, b b) are shown in the figure equally magnified with~= ~ 
the section. To the naked eye they are barely visible, even when ~ 
placed upon a surface of contrasting color; it is quite impossible to ; 
detect them on the spots without a good magnifying glass. . These 
parasites puncture the epidermal cells of the leaf, from the irritating | 
or poisoning effects of which the abnormal growths and consequent . ~ 
spots are developed. Bye 
Phytoptus vitis lives mostly in the larval state, the condition illus- 
trated in our figure. The adult stage is found only in the spring, ~~ 
and then but for a brief period. When it comes out of theegg it. . 
possesses four feet, situated upon the anterior part of the body, which = 
is composed of several rings; the skin is striated and furnished with 
four stiff hairs upon each side of the body, and two long bristles are 
fixed in the posterior extremity.. The larve multiply during the ~~ 
summer by means of parthenogenetic eggs (Fig. 2, c}). Attheap- 
proach of winter they become encysted and hibernate under the — 
scales of the buds or in crevices of the bark. In the spring the cysts ~~ 
are ruptured and from them come six-footed larvee, which soon 
develop two additional feet, thus passing into the mature stage. | 
The adults die immediately after the eggs are laid, the latter giving ~ 


rise to the four-footed larvee above described.* af 


(d) DISTRIBUTION, EFFECTS, AND TREATMENT. 


Hrinose is widely distributed throughout the country, and may be 
looked for wherever the vine is cultivated. Wehave seenitinNew | 
Jersey, District of Columbia, Texas, and California. itis nowhere — 
particularly injurious, and only in very rare cases does it ever make — 


*P, Viala, ‘ Les Maladies de la Vigne,” p. 451. 
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any difference in the quantity or quality of the crop. © If, however, | 
- it attacks very young leaves it may be harmful and some treatment z 


be necessary. Repeated applications of sulphur, made when the 
- ~ shoots are 3 to 5 inches long, will check the multplication of the 

- - Phytoptus. Washing the vines after they are pruned inearly sprmg. - 
’ with boiling water will destroy the eggs and larve concealed within 
the bud scales and crevices of the bark. 2 
——- ; F. LaMson SCRIBNER. > 
-  _ Hon. Norman J. Corman, Commissioner. eae 


Bs EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
ay Puate I. 
ee STRAWBERRY-LEAF BLIGHT (SPH2ERELLA FRAGARLIA). 


_. Fic.a. Diseased leaf, natural size, attacked by the summer stage of the fungus. 
aie (G.M., pinx.) 
- Fie.b. Tuft of conidiophores and conidia which have broken through the upper 

epidermis. (E.A.S., del.) ; 

. Fic.ec. Conidia more highly magnified; three of them have sent out germ fila- “ 

ments. (H. A. S., del.) +: 

Fic. d. Perithecium bearing conidiophores around the ostiohiam. (E.A.S8., del.) 
Fic.e. Section of perithecium, showing asci within. The asci are borne upon a 

“ small mass of parenchyma at their base. a Ostiolum. (E.A.8., del.) 

_. Fia.f. Five asci containing ascospores: muchenlarged. (E.A.S., del.) 

_ Fie.g. Aseospores. (E.A.S., del.) 


PLATE II. t Ae 


APPLE SCAB (FUSICLADIUM DENDRITICUM). 


_- Fie. 1. Shows the scab on the fruit. 

‘Fic. 2. A leaf attacked by the scab fungus. 

. Fig.3.’ A section through a portion of one of the spots on the fruit, showing the 
growth of the fungus; greatly magnified. 

Fic. 4. Spores of the fungus, greatly magnified ; four of them germinating. 
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BITTER-ROT OF APPLES (GLCZOSPORIUM FRUCTIGENUM ?).— LEAF-RUST OF CHERRY 
(PUCCINIA PRUNI-SPINOS 2).—BEET-RUST (UROMYCES BETA). 


Fig: 1. Section through piece of rotten apple showing an old pycnidium: a, thick . 
epidermis of fruit; b, fruit perenchyma: c, mycelium in tissues. The 
hyphe surrounding the pycnidium are composed of a series of short cells. 

. Section showing pycnidium and hyphe after the formation of spores has 
ceased ; a, mycelium in fruit tissues. 

A, tuft of spore-bearing hyphz; a, spore. 2B, spores much enlarged ;'a, 
surface view ; b, optical section. 

. Germinating spores twenty-four hours in water; showing dark bodies 
formed on the germ filaments. D . 

Germinating spores eight hours in water. 

. Uredospores of Puccinia pruni-spinose on peach. 

. Same on plum: a and b, in germination; ¢,¢, germ pores. ; 

. Paraphyses found abundantly in sori of Puccinia pruni-spinose. . 

; . 9. Teleutospores of same on plum: a a, surface view; 6b b, optical section. 

Fig. 10. Section through portion of sorus (uredo-stage) of Uromlyces betce: a a, 

cells of leaf tissue entirely surrounded by mycelium ; b, ruptured epider- 

mis; ¢, spores; dd, pedicels from which the spores have fallen. The 

mycelium masses together in spots beneath the epidermis forming astroma . 

on which the spores are borne. 

'Fia.11. Uredospores of same: a@, germ pore. 
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- COPTON-LE Av BLIGHT RAS cossyersa). 


Fig. 1. ‘Diseased leaves, naturai size, (hi, C., pix.) ‘Y 
Fic. 2. Showing a tuft of dark-colored fruiting hyphe rising from the mycelium fm a 
LRiey within the leaf and issuing through the epidermis. Above are Showas a 
' long, colorless, septate spores. (E. A, S.. del.) 


PLATE Y. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF RASPBERRY (GLGZOSPORIUM VENETUM). 


Fia.1. Branch, natural size, showing appearance of disease upon the cane and jeaveds 
and its effect on the berries. The upper portion of the cane is quite 
dead, and the diseased spots extend down on the green portion, ode e 
the branch and stalk that bears the berries, and over the petiole and mid- 

P ribs of the leaf and leaflets. The berries remain unripened. owing to the ~ 
effects of the disease. (R. C., pinx.) re 


Fie. 2. Section through a diseased spot on the cane, showing destruction of the 


outer layers of tissue, and the spores (@) borne on the surface and center 
of the spot. (F. L. S., del.) : ; 
Fig. 3. Spores, showing two in process of germination. (F, L. §., del.) 


PLATE VI. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF THE BEAN (GL@OSPORIUM LINDEMUTHIANUM),. 


Fie.1. Diseased pods, natural size. (R. C., pinx.) 


Fig. 2. Section through a diseased pod. The section is taken between two bance ceonshs 


consequently shows none in the cavity. The diseased portions (a) are | - 5 

dark colored ; b, exocarp; ¢, endocarp. (EH. A. §., del.) é ae 
Fig.3. Another section through a diseased pod, showing ‘an advanced stage of | a 
the disease and 4 diseased bean (0) inside the pod : : a, diseased spot, one — 
entire side of the pod is diseased and shrunken; ¢, small diseased spots — 
where the fungus has not penetrated through the exocarp. (E.A.8., del.) 
Fia.4. Section through a fruiting pustule: a, ruptured epidermis ; b, mycelium; 


e, conidiophores : d, brown hyphe; e, spores. (KE. A. &., del.) . out 
Fic. 5. Spores, highly magnified, (E. A. S., del.) og. eee 
PLATE VII. . ie 


CATALPA-LEAF SPOT DISEASE, : =) 


-Fia.1. Section through leaf at the union of a diseased spot with the healthy tig 


sue: a, healthy tissue; b, diseased spot, in which the cell outlines have 


almost entirely disappeared. : tae 
Fig. 2. Tuft of Macrosporium cata:pe emerging from a stoma; a a, spore-bear- 

ing hyphe; 6 b, spores; ¢, very young spore. na ate 7: 
Fia.3. Germinating spores of Macrosporium. fies 


Fia. 4, Pyenidium, | ov fruiting body of Phyllosticta catalpe, The pyenidium is it 

partially sunken in the tissues of the diseased leaf, and the sporés are 
borne on rather long basidia which line the inside of the conceptacle. 
Fig.5. Spores, more highly magnified. : 
Fic.6. Spores, germinating after forty-two hours in water. 


Piave VIL. ae 
BLACK SPOT ON ROSE LEAVES (ACTINONEMA ROSA). “2 
\ %, 
Fig, 1. Diseased leaf, natural size. (R. C., pinx.) 
fie. 2. Enlarged portion of leaf at edge of spot, showing the apparently superficial ie 


mycelium and two fruiting pustules. (R. C., pins. ) 
Fia.3. Branching strand of superficial mycelium. (E. A. S:, del.) 
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eo} Prate IX, 
R ‘BLACK SPOT ON ROSH LEAVES (AOTINONEMA ROS#)—ROSE PHRAGMIDIUM (PHRAG- 
a , MIDIUM SPECIOSUM). 


/ 


., Fia. 1. Section through healthy rose leaf: a, cuticle of upper surface: b, upper 


lower epidermis; f, cuticle of lower surface. All except the epidermal 
eM cells are partly filled with chlorophyll bodies. (B®. A. §., del.) 

Fig. 2. Section through rose leaf attacked by Actinonema, showing an early stage 
ae of the djsease. The upper epidermal cells are partly filled with a dark, 
Sty - homogeneous mass, consisting of the transformed cell contents; the chlo- 
Ay ’ yophyll bodies in the upper row of palisade cells are disorganized, and the 
eS process of disorganization has begun in the lower row; @ shows the hyphae 
3 betw¢en the cuticle and the epidermis; 6, cuticle that has been ruptured 
Pt) - by the formation of spores beneath; c, spores borne on an indistinct-mass 
at of mycelium; d, the mycelium can be seen in the cells of the upper epi- 
dermis, and evidently pushes into or between the palisade cells, although 

it can not be distinguished below the epidermis. (B. A. 8., del.) 
Fig. 3. Very advanced stage of the same. The disorganization of cell contents has 


progressed through the leaf, and the cells are shrunken so as to show the . 


mycelium between them. Mostof the spores have escaped from the fruit- 
{ ing pustule. (H. A.S., del.) - 
 _ Fie, 4. Spores of same, mach enlarged. (HE. A.S., del.) f 
Fig. 5. Teleutospore of Phragmidium mucronatum, showing long stalk thickened 
: towards the base. (F.L.S., del.) 

Fia. 6. Fragment of rose stem affected by Phragmidium speciosum. (R. ©., del.) 

Fic. 7. Teleutospores of P. speciosum. (F.L.8., del.) 
... Fia.8. Same, more enlarged and without pedicel. (F. L.S., del.) 


iy Pratt X, 


ROSE RUST (PHRAGMIDIUM MUCRONATUM). 


Fic. 1. Branch of Rosa blanda, natural size, showing appearance of the disease in 
) ; the Aicidio-stage on the stem and leaves; at a the branch has been bent 
i : from the effects of the fungus. (R. C.,:pinx.) 
; Fie. 2. Leaf attacked by Uredo and Phragmidio-stages; the latter is represented by 
et the darker spots. (R. O., pinx.) 
' Fig. 3. Atcidio-stage. Section through diseased spot occurring on a vein; the spores 
are borne in chains over the back of the vein, and a few paraphyses (a a) 
may be seen at the circumference of the spot. (F.L.8., del.) 
.4. Uredo-stage. Cluster.of spores and paraphyses. (F. L. S., del-) 
Fic. 5. Atcidiospores. (F. L. S., del.) 
6. Uredospores, separated from their pedicels. (F. L. S., del.) 
7. Teleutospores. 


= PLATE Xf. 


POWDERY MILDEW OF GOOSEBERRY (SPH ZROTHECA MORS-UV 4). 


Fia. 1. Mycelium with conidiophores and conidia in rows, as found on the surface 
of the leaf: a, conidiophore; b, conidium. Two conidia are represented 
as having become detached. 

. Three of the so-called “ pycnidia” of the fungus. Two are represented as 
discharging their spores. (After Tulasne.) 

. The male (a) and female (6) cell united for the production of the perithecium. 

. A young perithecium. 

. A perithecium nearly full grown, showing appendages. 

. Ripe perithecium broken open and the spore sac (ascus) coming out. 

. An ascus, showing the eight spores. 
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PLATE XII. 


SMUT OF INDIAN CORN (USTILAGO ZHA-MAIZE). 


Fie. From photograph, illustrating the appearance of the disease in the ear (@) and 
; on the stalk (0), 


epidermal cells; ~c, two rows of palisade cells; d, loose parenchyma; e, | 


SAME (AFTER TULASNE). “ILLUSTRATING THE EFFECTS OF THE DISEASE, 


sf See * [Figs. 15, 16, and 17 represent the objects magnified about 460 times; all 0 

"i natural size. | x 

ose . Fie. 1. Portion of a smutty ear of white corn; at the base are some scant arid © ripe 

eas grains (g); above, the female flowers remain sterile (s), and the bra 
aan ' merely cover the abortive ovaries; the bodies (¢ ¢) are bracts made numer 


ae ous by the inflvence of the Ustilago, which is there developed. RF 

_ Fig. 2. Young ovary inclosed by bracts and, like them, swollen by the presence © 
. the endophyte; the style is strongly bent down on the inner sidé. — ro 
Fie. 8. Vertical section of these organs; the wall of the ovary is very thick on the 


oe 


ay 

* 
es 
r 


3s 2. ; outer side and thin on the inner; a rudiment of the ovule is situated at 
ASS the base; the black spots in the thickness of the bracts and the wail of ~ 
Sa the ovary indicate the formation at these points of the black powder ol ae 
(tas the Ustilago. aS 
f oes Fic. 4, Another smutty ovary cut vertically, in which, besides the rudiment of the si 
> ovule, is found a thin membrane, ordinarily not smutty, and which a= 
ae, united below with the inner surface of the ovary. 

ie ‘Fie. 5. A bract or husk deformed and monstrously enlarged by the continued ae ste 
: ee velopment of the smut in its tissue. be 
By - Fra, 6. Transverse section of this bract, in which the presence of the endppheel is 

roy - indicated only in one part, although it occupies uniformly all the tissue 

Be of the organ. 

RS Fie. 7 Another smutty bract. 2 f 

-. « -¥Fic. 8. Transverse section of the same. = 1} eae 
-. ~~ Fig. 9. Another of different form. 7 eK 

eg Fic. 10. Horizontal section of 9. A 

ete Fic. 11. Two smutty bracts partly united. 

i Fig. 12. Transverse section of Fig. 11. Soe. 
.-- ¥ia. 13. Another, more monstrous than the pr eceding a a Pe 

a Fie. 14. Horizontal section of 13 (sketch incomplete). The husks acquire, under — 
ogee the influence of the Ustilago, a much greater development than- the 
=e ovaries, which sometimes fail almost completely. ie 
Fig. 15. Fragment of the mucilaginous material of the Ustilago, in which: are im- 

sie : mersed innumerable spores not yet mature. re yee 
ce Fic. 16. Another fragment in which the spores are less developed than in the pre- 
| ceding ; on one side of this figure are shown filaments such as are abun-- me 
a dant in the cavities occupied by the endophyte. : oe 
__, . Fia. 17. Dry spores. oa" y 
at PLaTE XIV. oe 
ou / ; ee 
oes >> SAME, ILLUSTRATING THE MYCELIUM, ETC. en 
es ‘“ ve 


Fic. 1. Long, extended threads beginning to ramify, running through a pith cell / 
A (in which a nucleus is still to be seen). From the second internode below oR 

a blighted rachis. co 
A long, extended thr ead cover a with a ae A sheath and ge s die 


| 
ie 
re) 


at the DP nottorn of the ovary. ‘ 

. The previous figure at @; a conspicuous piece of thread; in the ti areal i Ise 2 4 
seen the contents; the cellulose sheath is ‘strongly marked, oS 
Fig. 4. Threads which have become distinctly visible in the cellulcse sheath by the 
application of potash and iodine. Shown detached from a cell of the - 4 

: - ovary wall. eS 
- Fic. 5. Thin-walled threads (like the transition form in ‘the spore forming ica 
with many shoots and fine-grained contents. Parenchyma of ovary wall 2 


Ke 
Ae 
iw) 


“Ayes 


it cut lengthwise. 
Me Fic. 6. Thread become gelatinous: the contents is indistinctly seen. Fromagela- 
eee ; tinous spore mass. a 
ee Fia. 7. Spore forming threads, with bright oleaginous contents running between “4 
Ae the cells. Ovary cut lengthwise. td 
Baie i Fie. 8. Gelatinous thread, with a ‘distinct breaking up of the contents for SPO ‘ a 
ae formation ; the upper part represents the same conditions as Fig. 2. Its» 
= course between the cells was still, in part, distinctly perceivable. ai, 


Me 
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‘More transparent spores forming in the interior of the gelatinous thread. 
The same; however, 2 great number of the transparent spores are seen 
lying in a row, lengthwise in the stem. The latter appear more trans- 

5 SEES arent. 

eae WIG. 11, Ke oiark become brownish, surrounded by the gelatinous membrane of the 
+ on ~ thread. From the ovary wall. a 
Fic. 12. a, promycelium with a projection: twenty-four hours; b, spore germina- 

$ ‘tion later with a straight promycelium ; forty-eight hours; c, the same 

st ss with the promycelium bent in a knee form; @, formation of a lateral ; 

ae sporidium (gfter twenty-four hours). Highly magnified. os 

 Fig.13. An affected ovary cut lengthwise; the masses of mpe spores appear as oe. 

black spots or stripes. 


ee ey.: PLATE XV. 
SAME, GERMINATION OF SPORES IN WATER AND NUTRITIVE SOLUTIONS. 


(Figs. 30-35, after Brefeld.) s 


_ Fig.1. Germination of spores in water and bearing conidia. 
_ Fia.2. Older germinating spores. The conidia have fallen, some cells of the con- > 
ies idiophores have become empty, others have developed into filaments. os 
_F1G.3. Germination of spores in a nutritive solution, showing the more strongly 
oe developed conidiophores producing conidia from every cell ; the conidia 
Ki have also sprouted and bear other conidia. 
: Fic.4. Development of a spore cultivated singly in a drop of nutritive fluid: a, 
~ the germinal tube formed; b, same, more fully developed and divided 
At, ~ into cells by cross partitions; c', c, b, fallen pieces; c' and c? have pro- 
: duced conidia, d d, which, fallen from ¢, develop other conidia or yeast- 
a jike forms by continuing budding. 
Fieé.5. Conidia forming filaments in an exhausted nutritive solution: a, thread ery? 
es fullcf protoplasm ; b, filament -partly emptied of protoplasm ; c, conidia 
a germinating while still attached together. 
_. Fie.6. A conidium which in germinating has protruded into air and apparently 
eahC ae fermed aerial conidia. 
_ .. Fie.7. Conidia which did not germinate to form filaments and in which oil glob- 
: ules have appeared ; resembling spore formation. 


PLATe XVI. inl 
INDIAN CORN RUST (PUCCINIA MAYDIS). 


'*’ _¥Fie@.1, Transverse section of corn leaf through a cluster of teleutospores, showing 
also the ruptured epidermis and mycelial filaments among the leaf cells. 
Fic. 2. Uredospores, three viewed in optical sections showing germ pores and thick- 
ness of wall; a fourth showing surface view. 
Fig.3. Teleutospores. wad 


PLATE XVII. 


ERINOSE. 


Fic. 1. Lower surface of leaf attacked by Erinose. (After Corda.) 

Fie. 2. Cross-section of grape leaf through one of the galls of Phytoptus vitis, ) 
showing the hairs (@) formed from prolonged epidermal cells, two of the 
animals (b b), and one of the parthenogenetic eggs (c). (E. A. S., del.) 
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STRAWBERRY LEAF BLIGHT. 
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LEAF-RUST OF CHERRY. 


BITTER-ROT OF APPLES. 
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COTTON - LEAF BLIGHT. 
(Cereospora gossypina, Cke } 
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LEAF-SPOT DISEASE OF CATALPA. 
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MACK SPOT OF THE ROSE 


Actmmonema rosae 
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PLATE IX, 


sPOT OF ROSE AND ROSE PHRAGMIDIUM. 


BLACK 
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Phragmidium mucronatum) 
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PowDERY MILDEW OF THE GOOSEBERRY. 


PLATE XI. 


Report of Section of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1887. 
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SMUT OF INDIAN CORN (USTILAGO ZEA-MAYS). 
From photograph. 


PLATE XIII. 
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SMUT OF INDIAN CORN—MYCELIUM AND SPORE-FORMATION. 


PLATE XIV. 
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N OF SPORES IN WATER AND NUTRITIVE SOLUTIONS. - 


(AFTER BREFELD.) 


Smut OF INDIAN CORN—GERMINATIO 
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ERINOSE. 


REPORT OF THE ORNITHOLOGIST AND MAMMALOGIST. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my second annual re- 
port upon the operations of the Division of Economic Ornithology 
and Mammalogy. It consists of two parts: (1) A statement of the 
work done during the year 1887; and (2) special reports embodying 
results of investigations. 


STATEMENT OF WORK DONE. 


The work of the division during the past year, as heretofore, has 
consisted chiefly in the collection of facts showing the relation of 
certain birds and mammals to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry; 
and in the preparation for publication of two important bulletins, 
namely, (1) on the English Sparrow, (2) on Bird Migration in the 
Mississippi Valley. In bringing together the necessary information 
two methods are employed, (a) the distribution of circulars of in- 
quiry, and (b) work in the field and laboratory. The circulars of 
inquiry are distributed to a large number of farmers and persons 
known to be interested in birds throughout the country. The field 
work is carried on by members of the division staff and by special 
field agents employed for the purpose. These persons study the dis- 
tribution and habits of the numerous species of known or supposed 
economic consequence, learning as much as possible about the food 
and breeding habits of each. Collections of stomachs are made for 
subsequent analysis, and much information is secured from farmers 
living in the neighborhood of the places visited. The results at-— 
tained in this way are of the greatest value, because none but trained 
observers are employed. The field work is supplemented by labora- 
tory work, which consists in the critical examination of the contents 
of stomachs, gizzards, and crops collected in the field. The elabo- 
ration of this material is a slow process, requiring much technical 
knowledge, as well as patience, on the part of the investigator. A 
single stomach sometimes contains representatives of several of the 
primary divisions of the animal kingdom. For instance, a Hawk’s 
craw may hold at one time the remains of a meadow-mouse, a spar- 
row, a snake, a frog, a grasshopper, an earthworm, and a snail— 
representatives of the seven primary groups, mammalia, aves, rep- 
tilia, batrachia, arthropoda, vermes, and mollusca. 

During the past year an assistant ornithologist, Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
has devoted most of his time to the study of the food material found 
in the stomachs of hawks and owls, of which the division has now 
upwards of six hundred. A brief statement of the contents of each 
stomach is made on a card prepared for the purpose, and these cards 
are arranged under species. A brief summary of the results of this 
investigation will be found in the present report. 
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The insect remains found in the various stomachs are submitted 
to Prof. C. V. Riley, Entomologist of the Department, for determi- 
nation and report. A valuable report upon the insect food of the 
English Sparrow has been already received, and has been incorpo- 
rated in the special bulletin on the English Sparrow (Bulletin No. 1 
of the division). 

The inquiry concerning the food habits of the Crow, the various 
Blackbirds or Grackles, and several other species of special economic 
importance, has resulted in the accumulation of so much informa- 
tion that special bulletins on these subjects will be published as soon 
as the material in hand can be properly arranged. Thesame is true 
of a number of species of Gophers and Mice, which have been found 
to exert marked effects upon agriculture or forestry. 

A not unimportant incidental feature of the routine work of the 
division consists in the identification of specimens of birds and mam- 
mals sent to the Department forthis purpose. The number of speci- 
mens thus sent reached several hundred during the past year and is 
constantly increasing. It is hardly necessary to add that great good 
is done by thus diffusing among the people an accurate knowledge 
of the birds and mammals with which they are surrounded. 

Prof. Walter B. Barrows, assistant ornithologist, has been en- 
gaged in office work throughout nearly the entire year. He has been 
charged with the preparation for publication of the enormous mass 
of material in hand relating to the English Sparrow question. As 
stated in my annual report for 1886, circulars and schedules asking 
for information in regard to the English Sparrow were distributed 
by the division in 1885 and 1886. Replies were received from more 
than 3,009 persons. The information contained in these replies has 
been arranged for publication under seven different heads, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Time and manner of first appearance of the English Sparrow} 
present abundance, and apparent rate of increase; kind and degree 
of assistance and protection afforded or withheld by man. 

(2) Relation of the Sparrow to other birds. 

(3) Injury to trees or vines. 

(4) Injury to fruits and garden vegetables. 
(5) Injury to grain. 
(6) Relation of the Sparrow to injurious or other insects. 

(7) Methods of restriction ; suggestions for extermination ; miscel- 
laneous information. 

The introductory portion of the Sparrow bulletin contains @ 
synopsis of the principal facts brought to light by the investigation, 
together with deductions from the same, and suggestions to legisla- 
tive bodies and to the people in regard to the best methods of abating 
the Sparrow scourge. 

That the special bulletin on the English Sparrow question is one 
of general public interest, as well as Importance, is shown by hun- 
dreds of applications for it that have been received at the Depart- 
ment in advance of its publication. 

The bulletin on Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley, by W. 
W. Cooke, was ordered to be printed in July, 1887, but has not yet 
been received from the Government Printer. 

In addition to the office corps of the division, two persons have 
been employed as special field agents. Col. Alexander Macbeth, of 
Georgetown, 8. C., has continued to serve the Department in collect- 
ing information relating to the Rice-bird problem, and Mr. Vernon 
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Bailey, of Elk River, Minn., has visited many paris of Minnesota, 
Dakota, and eastern Montana, for the purpose of studying the dis- 
tribution and food habits of the various birds and mammals met 
with. This trip was particularly successful, and some of the results 
will be found in aspecial paper, forming a part of the present report. 
His report on birds treats of a very large number of species and is 
too bulky for publication in the Annual Report. His notes on the 
food of mammals and birds is an important contribution to economic 
zoology, and will be published as soon as supplemented by the re- 
sults of the determination of the stomach contents collected by him. 
Much of Mr. Bailey’s field work was done in the region where the 
eastern and western faunas meet or overlap, and the ranges of sev- 
eral species were determined with more precision than heretofore. 

In connection with Colonel Macbeth’s work in the rice-fields, a 
few experiments have been made with live Hawks for the purpose 
of frightening the birds from the fields. These experiments have 
been only partially successful, owing chiefly to the fact that the 
Department was unable to secure the services of an experienced fal- 
coner to train the Hawks and take charge of the experiments. One 
fact, however, was demonstrated, namely, that Rice-birds will not 
come near a live Hawk, even when resting on a stake; and when in 
motion, the Hawk is effective at much greater distances than when 
at rest. There canbe no question that Hawks trained to fly about 
the fields would keep the Rice-birds off, and the expense would be 
less than that of the present system of ‘‘ bird minding.” 

In addition to the investigations carried on by these special field 
agents, the assistant ornithologists, Prof. Walter B. Barrows and 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, made brief trips in order to obtain special infor- 
mation relating to subjects then under investigation. Professor Bar- 
rows visited the grape-growing district in central and western New 
York, and the results of his field work will be found in the special 
bulletin on the English Sparrow. Dr. Fisher visited northern Iowa, 
southern Minnesota, and southern Michigan, for the purpose of pro- 
curing information in regard to the depredations of Blackbirds and 
Gophers in the grain-fields of that area. Some of the results of his 
inquiry will be found in the present report. 

A number of experiments in poisoning have been made by Dr. 
Fisher, for the purpose of ascertaining what poison or poisons may 
be used to best advantage in the destruction of certain pests. 

The correspondence of the division continues to consume so large 
a portion of the time of the office force that it seriously interferes 
with the elaboration of material and the preparation of reports. 


SPECIAL REPORTS. 


The following special reports will be found herein : 

(1) Food of Hawks and Owls. By Dr. A. K. Fisher, assistant 
ornithologist. 

(2) Experiments in poisoning. By Dr. A. K. Fisher, assistant 
ornithologist. 

(3) Some of the results of a trip through Minnesota and Dakota. 
By Vernon Bailey, special field agent. 

(4) Notes on the depredations of Blackbirds and Gophers in lowa 
and southern Minnesota. By Dr. A. &. Fisher, assistant orni- 
thologist. 
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FOOD OF HAWKS AND OWLS. 
By Dr. A. K. FisHer, Assistant Ornithologist. 


The present brief synopsis of results, which is preliminary to a 
special report now in preparation on the food habits of the Hawks — 
and Owls of the United States, is based on the examination of 1,072 
stomachs, 651 of which are in the possession of the Department. Of — 
the 421 stomachs not in the Department collection, the greater num- 
ber were examined by Dr. B. H. Warren, State Ornithologist of 
Pennsylvania, and other members of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. Theremainder were compiled from Prof. Samuel Aughey’s — 
“Notes on the Nature of the Food of the Birds of Nebraska** and — 
Mr. Edward Swift’s recent article on ‘‘The Food of Rapacious Birds.”¢ ' 

Of the 1,072 stomachs examined, 89 were empty. Of the 985 con- 
taining food, 5% contained poultry; 20, game birds; 177, other birds; 
528, mice; 137, other mammals; 51, reptiles and batrachians, and — 
255, insects. On loaking at the following tables it will be seen that _ 
certain species. feed principally on mice and insects, while others feed — 
chiefly on poultry and small birds. In the latter category, fortu- 
nately, there are but 5 species in the Eastern States, namely, the 
Sharp-Shinned, Cooper’s, Duck, and Pigeon Hawks, and the Great 
Horned Owl. Taking out the 126 stomachs of these five species, — 
there remain 857 stomachs of 23 species, of which 31 contained poul- 
try; 11, game birds; 109, other birds; 518, mice; 125, other mammals; 

_49, reptiles and batrachians, and 241, insects. In other words, poul _ 
try was found in but 3.6 per cent. of the 857 stomachs, while mice 
were found in 64.4 per cent. — 

In the accompanying tables the names of the animals found in — 
the stomachs are given in general terms, such as mouse, mole, shrew. 
In nearly all cases (more than 99 per cent.) the exact species of each ~ 
has been determined and SUP and will be given in the final re- _ 
port. This is important, inasmuch as allied species often differ im 
economic consequence. Some small mammals are beneficial, and 
the injurious species are harmful in different degrees, according to ~ 
their food habits and the character of the places which they inhabit. 

The following persons have contributed stomachs of hawks and 
owls to the Department collection; Dr. W. C. Avery, Vernon Bailey, — 
W. B. Barrows, F. M. Chapman, Hubert L. Clark, William Cou- 7 
per, F. T. Cuthbert, E. O. Damon, L. M. Davies, J. L. Davison, F. 
J. Dixon, William F. Doertenbach, William Dutcher, Jonathan 
Dwacht. jry Dri A. Ke Wisher, Wi. Fisher, M. M. Green, C. C. 
Hanmer, E. M. Hasbrouck, A. H. Hawley, J. H. Hendrickson, W. 
F. Hendrickson, H. W. Henshaw, H. K. James, C. A. Keeler, Will 
iam G. W. Leizear, J. B. Lewis, William Lloyd, F. A. Lucus, Dr 7% 
C. Hart Merriam, G. S. Miller, jr., H. H. Miller, J. Percy Moore, F.  *7 
S. Place, Charles W. Richmond, Robert Ridgway, C. B. Riker, John 
H. Sage, W. E. Saunders, J. M. Shaffer, Dr. Hugh M. Smith, R. W. 
Smith, F. Stephens, Willard E. Treat, Dr. B. H. Warren, F. 5. Web- 
ster, H. G. White, Otto Widmann, A. H. Wood. 

' “First Annual Report of United States Entomological Commission, Appendix, 
pp. 42-46, 1878. 
{Forest and Stream, Vol. XXX, No. 6, March 1, 1888, p. 104. 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls. 


[In Dr. Warren’s specimens, the cross (+-) indicates that the stomach contained food of the character 
specified in the column-heading under which it occurs, but that its specific identity was not deter- 


mined. | ‘ ' pts 
SWALLOW-TAILED KITE (Hlanotdes forficatus). 
= 
Poultry | 
Locality. Date. a pee | Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous, 

} ras, 
yr el Py r { 

Hawkinsville, Fla....... Mera Bleg GBaN cass feos Facet sence apes pial ls bari 5 Ariat Senge { Lizard; tree- 
| | toad; = grass- 

| hoppers ; bee- 

| tles. 

Day, SEE Sena eater Oia’ nb ais de ch desis Olesen Os satis’, V deate ata AE, stale Aaa ORe care Mic Lizard; grass 
hoppers; bee- 
tles. 

SGEMU Dy EDU ie=/7-| OUDE. 6 SLOGON assets ei eS Songs clon th oll sia okie tislogelsis erences 60 locusts, 5 oth- 
er insect. 

Dies ste es cise ose EERO renee to aR ages [Resear ete aes cliscecte eee aa eeek hee 69 locusts, 3 oth- 

er insect. 
inna (Cla Sa ceeds tiny PRICY Ras pce Geee|peoorcoucderisd cncr||sossoeen cn nenaeee 75 insects. 


Summary.—Of 5 stomachs examined 5 contained insects; 2, lizards; 1, tree-toad. 


MISSISSIPPI KITE (Uctinea mississtppiensis). 


Madisonville, La........ AE PRUNES dl MORE on bic aor caebans sa6.Ja | SO8 Kamc once. tema rete Fragments. 
Deis Saeco eree Pain BOP LSBG:)| Fro, otaceyeictet voll sie. sie Mekeicin ejere: ciel opel xiao = syne «sis testes Beetles. 


| 
1 


Summary.—oOf the 2 stomachs examined, both contained insects. 


MARSH HAWK (Circus hudsonius). 
y e 


Romine ble. Ns Wh OCbe Lis IBSbi A slaty ccinids cele cl res whe -oscte Meadow mouse. | 
Washington, D.C....... OCB 29 ISBGN ioc Waseecikimieds oe oleic eset: | 3 meadow mice. 
Ree Pom ountiys Ned s--| VOWS 20) 1880 | 2. on trilinn 2s eHewls mein sar Meadow mouse. 
Washington, D.C....... dios Veihclly Wenn ete ceed [cera Poty toner oprecic eA KOPP Ras OBE cet 
Sandy Spring, Md ...... Reb, 11, 1887 |... o 025s RUC Oa ee Mee eral |[ha aac ieee eee 
DD Sa Seen eee Ochs, BiSSGliese asset (eS cra eearans cists Kee Meadow mouse. 
IDs a re ace OGTRC TAT TEST ios Ra te aie c aeteo tackles ots AO ete eee 
DORR < Ri aherasers INOve) 10; ISBT isa Shas eet ocdtecatars Sete 2 pine mice; 2 g 
meadow mice. 
IDO WARS arena a OORe NovalS 1887) [ics o-oo Tree sparrow...| Pine mouse; 2 
meadow mice. 
1D 4. gubane nen cnee INOW a BOM Fe ait wa eaid| higiipeom aie jecialeicte tierce Meadow mouse. 
PPPAVATO SDK bch scone UALps is LEST Seoedie we gle on eh ies eenae 2 striped go- 
phers. 
Pembina, Dak .......... fea ULL ys SORLEB YG | Besse Sayfa lene crete Seto ake elke | Striped gopher. . 
10103 Seeks aan een RPP CLO fers al icinses ca tereiaea | mE eet teheis eer an Tee | Hair of striped 
| gopher. 
TG kes sviase.e o.in'a\> Be COO ne pita ossin a san soe 6 entre cinn sicko DEL em eS OPHere- 
Oakdale, N.Y... 26.5254. OGh ASB as cesta | ees peaterege cet sieoters i Sbre wien 52 tc so 
PS eS AITO CLD oN AY! =| OCD. LS: LSOM lc. 6 cle tele oiellieald view cigitisucis cue, sjels 2 meadow mice. 
East Hartford, Conn..:.| Sept. 17,1887 | Duck ...}.............0..48 Wie Rae haar a at an 
Cromwell, Conn ........ OCU Ryo IBSO | 2 vase 2s leer e eeveteioresspeehicts al Meadow mouse. 
Devil's Lake, Dak....... Gites li Sal cc) 7 | AM (ins Ona aE esc | Striped gopher .| 
1D) 01S. ac eS eeeOerE BAIR Lipa LEN Uin [habs os chars Bieta ORE ip Gres crera'etersiapera «4 | Meadow mouse.) 
Sandy Spring, Md ...... h@ietin ISS T lea oc. Se slaies eb ele sretcererart ars WER CLOM Its, 315 ee 
IDC 2. eo ee Web: As EBB |e ce oN Nests vic ovreyaue cicieveie & Aa aho sate MARTA eas etade 5 8 | Empty. 
StS Sioa) it a Rae aaa Gh. pels SS ly EMO = a4] Se vesk ees ae sen IieeShn athe satis cere | 
1D 0) 8 aa eee Sepals, 1882) 5. . 2.8. Small-birdy iia hase patent cas- cess 
Wethersfield, Conn ..... Stel inal als sial heaoys pace ls Gene Sooo HeSu Lo ICG ieere scores 
DO eerie racy + | Sept. 24, 1887 |.......... | Small bird...... AMO acdsee oe 
Kast Hartford, Conn....) Nov. 12,1886 |.......... Wee CUNY eee seatenie 3 meadow mice. 
Dro pe. 2 ae Saas Ocha li 1886) heen eee [Ee Simian Bo 2 meadow mice. 
PantiRock; Tex... 25.2.4 DGC Bhi ISSO) [ecco ncoss TBE agate lo aha eeae Skiinkee. sek 
Washington, D.C....... Soper LERISSG:|P MOW LG sos noes cme ll Mee enats taeier, So ccs 
East Bradford, Pa...... PARTE e VLG Ss We stars oaeverd «ives dyerienrseee a A Micet ions ostit 
Westtown, Pa .......... FRO BUS Foy (oh Bee 2 warblers...... ty Sees ats, 2 aes | 
TOG Papeee ny ce. ees OVE) DSTONE uc coe looters act AMM atte mA ter oe as | ; 
Brazile Creek, Nebr..... OCHAP EE RLOGO te Mele en eMart) Bett cainn ition Sele sae oa camer ates kak | Reptiles; 69 in- 
: sects. 
DOES Saves tee atrare Re LO schon: erie tctate at teased late oid Ayo alsin tae. Gavia teraiete, alemet ones tetera) Sas ais 15 locusts; 77 
other insects. 
SU oeMeOuUn TAIN OOM sean PU. | pLGO4\[o.werciecpn ctl ss cctscretiesicis wiviela Sef clauaivn eee gaa waaay 71 locusts, — 10 
other insects. 
eave Cinuy NCO 6 ixaloeak AO dade lcm cae seu toatins cima tore de sjsiallaciesee weieileticse celeieie Lizard; 69 lo 
custs. 
WD HS 5s aes sonee oe PROM nthe 5 PHS SS chs ats WANN ia iaboy ate arts Gopherscsss23.- 51 locusts. 
DOMES COMME INGOT s5|OGUs|  SIGOE |... sas cs|accenees so decacesctiacevieslecveduustnte Lizards; 43 lo- 


custs. 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls—Continued. 
MARSH HAWK (Circus hudsonius)—Continued, 
TRE Vi ao) en oe 
Poultry 
Locality. Date. ort pame Other birds, Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds 
IDikearihys IN og) ee toesO anes Wikehy —Gesibs'si3 lla quaaeoddllbecodoassaonc: RAMICE Heat ele se 
1D Yor eR tne nee Roig 1s whet Bie Seeool poeta sacuens ap 50 IWMOUSECHE >. cue vee | Beetles. 
May TONE. Ne oe.) nafs ce Nhs abe Nites oh WES ose aolladococetoctec o3ee Red squirrel ... 
WOWsest er ockcar ae SECON eieiniecnl teeeds lc cc tore te ote atoiatoe teres ee Wield mice:-.... 

BabOMs Nee prise Lae =o Aig.” 11886), W.0 Od) 155 ke Soke ce eee ecto tere eerteneeieteieion | Beetles. F 

cock { 

Hale County, Ala....... Mar: 171888) Quail «|. sj. - celts tema ed eee oem eter ee oes 

Washington, D.C......: isms Pash 1st Sh Ae Saga collancsasscactol se 2608 | Meadow mouse. 

t { 

Summary.—Of 46 stomachs examined 5 contained poultry or game birds ; 5, other birds; 24, mice; 
9, other mammals; 3. reptiles; 8,insects; and 1 wasempty. Twenty-two stomachs examined by the 
division contained 21 mice. 

SHARP-SHINNED HAWK (Accipiter velox). 
| | iT 
Sineisine iN) WY) oe -e et = Sept. 10, 1885 joerc ce cees fesse ee cece e eee eee let ee ee ete e ee cee ees Empty. 
IDO Scuhoaucnene Ul [Sepbadizs 1885} Cee sees 2 warblers...... 1 ef 
IDO Acro Oe Aneel sae doreacee Sepecs ass: Warbler= = oeee- Deere ewes icine ace 
iDYoR ta aon en aeocaee Sept. 24,1885 ).......... Mield Sparro wees ne ccteceen cies ss) 
Southold; Ne Y 2 .i.-2.-. INOvs 2051885) |b eeace eee Chippiespurplese a reercee os se 
grackle. 
Alfred Centre, N. Y Septil/. 18850020 sacar Warblerse-csse: Meee ap eieiasistc sh 
Taunton, Mass.......... OGtanb 1 S8bi}5.- se eee Goldfinch ir aernierer etre.) 
DORR etc tsisniee NOVe cle lS8oieec ee ecee DSM al WpIRGSe perce re cies oes 3 
holabotevalen INANE Sansa pane Sept. 25, 18864... na.- uae am dikameen ec eeee eel okies inte 
et. 

Peterborough, N.Y..... duly 22 SSG s. see eee | Small birdasse Tan cee SERS 

P@rtland,Conn ......... Mar: 27: 1886'||)252 2.2222 | RObin saweetee 2300 at ce Sete 

Maplewood,N.J......-- May 25,1886)... .4...-. MOniolesiswattree lass cesses ctiee las 

Montgomery Co., Pa....| Sept. 18, 1886 |.......... laSmialltoind eet se Pete ce st tcc... 

Woodstock, Conn....... NERA Ee Os eilleoao assess SANG) errno tates Ga Scato ahd eee 

Long Island City, N.Y...| Sept. 21, 1887 |.......... IDparedal, Gees kh scoopoooseudsooES 

' row; warbler. 

Greensborough, Ala.....; Nov. 11, 1887 |. 2.2.22. =: Wihite-throated er coc. tisk ts oe a 

: sparrow. 

Middietown, Conn. ....| Jan. 19,1887 |.... ..... 2 English spar- |................-. 

rows 

Portland, Conn ..... 72: PAD M2 SST lee eer RODE Nae e eM he pewiocttt tins ctu 

Yn degen sonata Oct 20 88ialSa- reer HielGSPATLOW) Selene) inns «1.0: - 

Fort Buford, Dak.....-.- | Sept. 9,1887]........-.. hrushieeeeeeeee Alasdcnds eee 

Washington, D,C....... Deer) 1880 ie = cee White-throated |. ...-...2....... 

sparrow. : 

Sin er Sin ouINE Ws cece ee I Kip ile Gadeaco acl} NONM soooosa dalle. aopc0sbaROUmOee 

East Hartford,Conn .~..) Oct. 17,1886 |.........-. tf NVERDLOR ese rre etal eters: eek clcie cheese %s rs 

Easthampton, Mass.... | May 9,1874]..........| ARERAYE) soc couacus | oS trOS BEES OO 

Soughuwaindsor Conn ..| NOVen A dtSt) eerie a sel sensei eb ace rd rico ore 

Portland,Conn ......... Novi « 16; 1886) | noc cece Gare eee ee eae Ge aan Do. 

Ona talento eraraate Heb. 41881). 32.2 Cee UG Olatineh rere 5 center eteryet revs she Do. 

Fort Buford, Dak ....... Sept:,-) 188i: ee DOV Ese ee eae e tee eee eemtebereusts acts 

Sandy Spring, Md Alpr 23); 1887) see tor cen Sere eee eee eee pewet ere: 

Do PE Ooo ee sillte cars Bee | OO RI CEE RE meystyme rare) atiaceis| Do. i 
Do ROP setevrss is |vcbroere mle BlUEHINd See ASI cere wes wisi Do. 

Do Sept:20, 1887' |. 2: se acact |e eee ae een pee re oye fess 

Do Sept.26, 1887 |<. ....-.-. Syst loreal Soeqlso505 saouadereNGee Do 

Do (GY oj Fame heey a a aseicllo nde pdanos00+.docullnsaadage 8 ae 

Do INO) Gey ls'o/ Al Wee eeenina clo nachyetioicce nt P8645 500 5050s gpoe0e | Do. 

Do NOB besya| Apenuaadan [sobowsencn co \ssedd||oosS saedso dae ssoe- Do. 

Chester County, Pa,....| Nov. 26, 1886 ].......... INopey roraxeny ar ls s45denacoognene Do. 

song sparrow. { 

IDLO Ravi Geese Sept. 20, 1884 ).......... HieldsSparrowgsaieeeene sacle eter .| Beetles. 

DOSE Tesora. Sept. 28.1880) @uailleas|:ee eee eee ene Uae. .| 

WOM neceaseeatie Sepb: 10; 1874). 2.2.2.2 2% ; English sparrow! Mice.... | 

1DYO)> SRS ie ae | Octs OTe eee ere Yate OOM LAL eae 

DDE neeaen Seee uae Mebe 6.1880). as cece el eae eee ere ee dois. are 

DO Mes ecteceiice sess Niayeal 9: LSet"! We Oulibiy Rice acer SS OR aon brio copomc Insects. 
BYTE ING testa 2h vies Mair, 421886: 2 ae | Wnglish sparrow) WLOUS@ es. Gi-i06 ac 

ID YO}: Sa area ae WA PIS 8.1886 lien ).e eee Small@bind eee |peereen cere sien 
BigpWlats, IN; Yee. .2. <7 | Sept. 23, 1886 |..........| English sparrow)...... ...----+-- Y 

VO Wisner eels PERO ager ee SOR 5 SOS e ae ce hoc accel be adaoacteeie aor Indeterminate. 
Gainesville, Fla......... Mech 218i i|sacece eee ieee hr amr | (tbh gato Sui Gmc eae Enpty. 

| 


Summary.—Of 48 stomachs examined, 2 contained poultry and game bird; 35, other birds; 4, miice ; 2, 
insects; and 10 were empty. Total number of small birds, 41. 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls—Continued. 


COOPER'S HAWKE (Accipiter cooperi). 


Locality. 


\ 


River eis, isa! 
Washington, D.C 
Sing Sing, N.Y 


WwW etherstield Conn 
East Hartford, Conn.... 
Sandy ppring, Md 


New Geis Cos, Deli... 
WIEStOM PS: 5 Sisciin ee. 


East Goshen, Pa........ 
West Chester, Pa 
IRpcopsony, Pais: oe .< aba. 
West Chester, Pa 
Sandy Spring, Md . 
Gainesville, a 


Sunmary.—Of 46 stomachs examined, 15 contained poultry or game birds ; 17, other birds: 


Sandy Spring, Md 
Adirondack ,N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dixon and (Cedar 
Counties, Nebr. 

MAO Pa eR ac) cena seeds 

PONTE PINS No he) Siececis wiere.t's 


Date. 


Other birds. 


Mammals, 


Miscellaneous. 


Sept. 21, 1885 
Oct. 6, 1885 
Sept. 18, 1 86 
Nov. 28, 1886 


. 14, 1887 
1, 1887 
© 22) 1887 


25, 1887 
14, 1887 
. 21, 1887 
. 24, 1887 
. 26, 1887 


» 1, 1883 


. 13, 1886 
| 27, 1886 
. 17,1886 


. 17, 1887 
1.1887 
» 20; 1887 


-| Dee. 22) 1887 
Mar. 24,1888 |.. 


Apr. 2, 1888 


"7, 1887 |.. 


. 30, 1888,]... d 


. 10; 1887 |. 


a 


Junco; savanna 
sparrow. 

Junco 

Small bird 


English sparrow 
Sparrow 
‘Song sparrow .. 


1 grasshopper. 


Empty. 


Do. 


Sand lizard. 
Empty. 
Do. 


Empty. 


Do. 


Frog. 
Coleoptera. 


Empty. 


1, frog; 1, lizard ; 2, insects ; and 11 were empty. 


GOSHAWE (Accipiter atricapillus). 


Dec. 27, 1887 
| Oct. 31, 1882 


.| Jan. 12) 1886 | 


Aug., 1867 | 
Feb. 17, 1886 
Apr. 12, 1886 


1, mice; 


Rabbit 
2 red squirrels .. 
Rabbit 


Mouse; weasel.. 


| Beetles. 


Summary.—Of 6 stomachs examined, 2 contained mice; 5, other mammals; 2, insects. 


RED-TAILED HAWK (Buteo borealis). 


Nov. 18, 1885 
Sept. 4, 1885 


Nov. 25, 1885 
Aug. 28, 1886 
| Oct. 25, 1886 


Fowl 


2 adders; rib- 
bon snake; 
toad. 


Grasshoppers. 


i 
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RED-TAILED HAWK (Buteo borealis)—Continued. 
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| Poultry | 
Locality. Date. ‘ |or game); Other birds. Mammals. 
birds. | 
Reterborouch Ney = 2<.\).duly, 15; 1886] Mowdsj2.|): serpt rere esiee ose peer ene cee iaees 
Oneida Lake, N.Y...... AME NSDL ISSG) Mi os a: Be. ee a eS ee oe Red squirrel.... 
Morrisville, N. Y........| Spb: 274d B86 |S ase ee a nae ee ee Meadow mouse. 
Chester Count -,Pa..... | May 15,1886 | Fowl ...| Oriole .......... Rabplteose ss. 
Wosner ners 2 ee ke Mar: 1071886) he neces. [ler aes Ua Meadow mouse 
Birmingham, Pa.....: Mar. 15918861) Mowl 524) Gracklesssn: sselecesceaeesres cee a 
Portland, Conn......... Ub an Bop | ses eae ae EAS Ann erated Sas doef Sere Mean ae ere 
PE emauge. Tenn...) Heb. 13,1886) 055.5)... ERP crt EE Ue eos hina tert ate AUN See Se 
ockport, N.Y, 2... - July; 137886 ee ass oe [isha tole 4 meadow mice 
Moree, Sumolk County. | Keb:116; 1887) | owl 77-0 sae eee ieee eee enone sn 
| 
Whitewater, Wis....... INVER al pakssyplle apeeeeee ence eae heer a Meadow mouse. 
Washington, D.O....... IES eat tse Boa nao dane les wan Gaetan s Pine mouse; 
| meadow mouse. 
Middletown, Conn...... ING 20), (ESSE ile ye Se erere tvs tft oars (overoes bere vategel haces WVIGUBEIE aan fre 22. 
Portland, Conn......... IDTESy cat naksiet) Euan psaga Bea gobectodnce aoe Gray squirre)... 
Gainesville, Va. ... ... Waly Weta (sco Me seeees teoms) Wee tae a 2, oe Be 2 house mice.... 
Howard County, Wd =.) NOvE: S, ISBN ecto nec met eee e alee ebtacion tice mee cc 
Wastingion, Di@se =: DGC OBS iy ee eee Song sparrow Meadow mouse.) 
SD ecnebee de Terns Jam, 20/1888): 0...- -:|iJ.:..-5s02... se ebouse mouse: 3)! 
. meadow mice. 
PIN Sino N Vce ss oe ME) oft (os bs '3 30) ees Pty ano tocd sacar ac 4meadow mice; | 
| 2 white-footed | 
| mice; shrew. 
Do. ranersaegeiss+| ADT 139885 100 Pee ll ace a eee RDishrewse.=-..-. 
Lewis County, INA ey ATION, (3.1 87 Olle £ Aes SetOn es SEP ee orn eal ae oi Mme cp. 8 ee 
Portland, Conn......... Mare MSR eee Neer eee oer te ee eter ee Scere cscs 
Troy, Ea ea eR, on el REN) a hE \icereadh OWE Peete Wait. secs ae | 
Devil’s Lake, Dak ...... Arce ele SEC Oe cra se ee: HGS pepobiosrcer cte ace ..| Gray gopher; | 
striped go- 
| pher. 
Hast Hartford, Conn...| Sept. 14,1885 |.......... [ect bovedececoo.s6d/laq4ncunbonaueatan. 
Sandy Spring, Md...... |iailee Os ASSial acm. airs. een traihetie as eae one Pine mouse; | 
| shrew. 
WOR eh cetera ENGO!scterel| sterctoa tere Hock stan ecaeclecine ae 2meadow mice . 
IDY6)3 Gr Pua eee ee PIO. Seat ec ee ete selehec nian shea he ee Meadow mouse; 
white-footed 
mouse; shrew. 
WOK. Seiya cn sense ate pees Poa eee Saran Meee onbcscadose: 4 house mice; 
| 1 meadow 
mouse. 
DOLE oorcre ofa homens UCONN eerllitsmo vas eter eth aecaeldics Agee 3 house mice; 1 
| meadow mouse;} 
shrew. 
ID Gee ctemeriee tins oir ROO SRe ore ae neces. Pree LR GASP OBE An SaAteR 3 meadow mice 
Dio Rau see ceseeaee aro OPM aiceoe nee lassie sapere see et ee 3 meadow mice; 
| 3 shrews. 
DOM eee sites OO) 23. SO aoe eee: | Natt elas poe 1 house mouse; 
2 pine mice; 2 
} | meadow mice; 
} | 1 shrew. 
Date ake YEE i taal Sikes cy al eee roaaacse acess 18000 Manan 
1010); eo GARR ROO Sone (0 (oy ee Puma Bul nese HOGe a GRC S 5 1 pine mouse; 2 
meadow mice, 
DOS adoasscicoss FAT: IQ LOOT We 3 bas aes EEA RSE c Meadow mouse 
LU Giy See Oa eerie] Pee GO. sec Te eyslteeoe BORE See eae BPE SAO pee nea 
1D Yai5.4- 5 ee eke Pee GOP [ASA Rees oe Ae See ae dos Case ee 
[Drove apd Bice Miers ae Poa Ena ofa te-27 Fl el eileen erate ses halk iet” IRe 27 LO Hietiis bane 
DOR Sass eaten Heras s OLGA ot dl Moe aaeeetteke Crow. eoesce Ree POM RR eek a2 Pe 
DFO 's ei aatarsiee Pov, « LO! Se oe aa al recast eels GO) arte erateae alten Soles sian. oe 
1 DYON ysis Ape eaaen Feb. 510 ds ¢ 3° pal Ie ee ee Viste kr miey oe ta ore oats (ele tell eee ale esaccle a ets eros oia 
1D yay: Sie ones ated DaEEee GO Assen alace aes || acts Se siete iaccteteomer Meadow mouse. 
IDOE Sa oe oe ee ee CLO) eee oe ote [Goteeeaciae ndcaoeuc Pine mouse; 
| meadow mouse. 
DOL aa neats ote DVR OOS TA Ce crew crys [ Sapna tern Se ar ee SREGWoS fee oe 
DOM etete a ea acie ocd text (DON As acme he [ae Bete So sere [ein reraeer R So Ses IOs fi cS a 
1D YO) sid rs Oe) Ieee (FO ee ONS eee eC (Piri SE ons, ee Goer Meadow mouse; 
| 2 house mice. 
Jo) es 4 pees SAGO S34 he Pidackt ose leathers ao tye oe sa ee 1meadow mouse; 
| | 1 house mouse. 
(OMA a Acids dao se leet: GOkee a: | Ste Ree Ecler icy ace Ri | 2meadow mice; 
gray squirrel. | 
DOR Seer Pea dere aloes AO ware ese Weciterosn eta Geceten Maceo ee | Meadow mouse | 
NNO ce cin cadre cals ee GO aye ree I Mcmeterecre stneeyn sates tiShrewi retin... | 


Miscellaneous. 


Grubs, 


Hmoe ys 
Offal 


| Toad; 2 beetles. 


13. grasshop- 
pers; 5 crick- 
ets; 1 beetle; 1 
Crawfish. 


Large adder.... 
5 grasshoppers. 


| Empty. 


Garter snake, 


| Empty. 


Frogs; 10 large 
grass-hoppers. 


2 frogs; potato 
beetle. 


| Empty. 


Do. 


m 
~~ 


ie pile El et ee, ee ee , at- B 
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RED-TAILED HAWK (Buteo borealis)—Continued y 
Cther birds. | Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
Shine tslde ge eels seers [ch op cemedtloks.-'.2 84)! Bopby 
ee cee a 5 meadow mice. \ 
| Bluebird........ Meadow mouse. 
Tree sparrow.. : MES PES cee Grasshopper. 
ct BE eee | Meadow mouse. 
RUE Bea ot Arts ee Ap Ges: seseees] " 
| 2song sparrows .... MOS 5.05 5,4 
nee ee eee eee 3 | Meadow mouse; 
| white - footed 
mouse; mole. , 
| Song sparrow...) Rabbit.......... 
Feathers........ ed, e-Eneocsonre + 
4 iwi y Seige as Shee SAR ae ates tee Ee | Empty. 
eS te AR a | 2meadow mice | 
| rabbit. 
ae owe mouse.| 2 wood frogs. 
ber Gh get 
ROR iy hee Se Empty. 
| 3 meadow mice 
| 2 moles... ...-.- a 
I Shreve...) -25 22 ) 
| Rabbit. 205 2 22) 
=: [5% Sal Se ee ae | 
Gray squirrel... 
| Meadow mouse; | Crawfish. 
| chipmunk. 
COs ce, Re aC | 
Seen ares Meadow mouse.| 
B= Ge oe era ce ere 3 meadow mice.) 
esha Meadow mice. ..| 
en el toc Pine mouse..... 
Serre sie a ee eed oe oh See Mole............| Insect remains 
Se Se eRe ve LE: Meadow mouse; 
gray squirrel. 
POe ee Ce Meee Better eat) tha. ek ane Bl Empty 
SAS ERE AR Seat Siena Peres egt] I ap ee ee RK Lee Ns Do. 
Ste St halts wh aoc YS, Acie) cree Ne, oa et oy ei oe Do. 
RE een fer eae Gray squirrel 
BPR Ae eT ee ee ee | Cah a Oe he ee ee Do. 
DIOR. X- ba s tk eee lanes =A ‘ee Pease on CROSS Se eerie House mouse 
[3 ce Dera Pe ee pace IRE |S.y bert ee eet Sed oa ke 2 meadow mice 
LOT te et ee ea ee DOCGMPERIBNT |. sos eck SESE Pots eee eet) at Se eo ee ae Do. 
, | l1house mouse; 1 
meadow mouse: 
3 shrews. 
Meadow mouse. 
RRS AE ee LG RU ee Gee day: Do. 
2 meadow mice. 
; Meadow mouse. 
| Jan 3 meadow mice. 
Wigs Wet ea | Jan. il, (sh Re dl ARS ines 2 house mice... . 
Ti Re SE 2 apes | Jan. mes ee Waist he ace cee at Ml ay ies cake. be 
1D PME Bee eae pen PETRA O ONG lout see she okt A ee len 5 meadow mice 
LDS ease ae Ree alee Jan, 3): 1888" ec. crisct ip Geaiy. sos: Oe ae ute oS 
ID Se ee See ee ATE 255 (5's ane ee) Cy Renn ee DE Meadow mouse. 
EO eR os, aha JR OO, LESS [2.82 ccs .,- (rae irene eos House mouse... 
LOLs Rea ae BAGITEM STs 35) Renee erie Aton © Ghee Sane @ A) Vel eenoota) ane ares Do. 
1) OE es eee oe BROOD: Mate LGERS Patch oo oot ean Les SBE Bal SURE 8 ek Do. 
DO: hose secu TOLL Do] SA eee Be eae eee. | SS Sere See eee Do. 
Chester County, Pa..... May, 1886! Fowl Origlecs--1 el | Gray squirrel. .. | 
PDOs. <3 eA Cente: Coat Gn Ree ee PEO ANA Pons nh SE: House aria 
2D 7 CR ie ae ae | Nov. 22, 1886 2s 4. csc. Oo oe SARE ere Meadow mouse. 
IDO Pee. © 250 Rs Nov 16. ASSO WOW [ecm es cosas sg. Sele oe Wok). 514. 8: | 
WOE eto os ee Rie a OR bt en 2! ele Dor ee OSES | ee PP) ale Ve 2D 
1070) SS peat Ree ee Dees 8) 1886 |. os so... [Pies etn ew ase | 5 ee ee vd aoe 2, | OCG 
DT Ra eee eee Fe iV ON (Cs ool Ee ees es ae ee a 4 mead mice. | 
ON ase care eaten LVS 5) 9°18 Bit dl Baa ae BRN SES ieee ee) ee aes ..| Empty. 
IDO Fis e ees aa 1G ON SES 37 gl RRC Clon earner nee ae 2 } Do. 
HOS S53 08% 3 58 ccgte Dec. 11, 1886 Sparrow . 
13 G2 aed Ree ee EE OPS E71 ed CO nr te 
OGRE Vag ese! UOTE OTH too Til RECON [Sori Sek cast ee rag) pe eens ana MMR Do. 
tee ovcrnce eed DOG Antone Gs 2.2 a oNpo es eee acd UB House mouse: | 
| meadow mouse. 
QE elec 2 5, <2,csethewd ied Donde . Bane sparrow...| 2 meadow mice. | 
1D Oy eee ene PNow.s) 1886 f20. 2.2. eS GO ase aeeh es: Pine mouse..... 
ee aetna: 5) OHS ie eng 5a Repth tek Zi ea apne Gd a* | 
tox ba ae eee ee | Feb. BOSE. | OWL! oe re te te Lo es a Se ee 
LOS BPN ee Pee 1D Re CG (PRON Bae § ee oo Meadow mouse; | 


2 house mice. | 
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RED-TAILED HAWKE (Buteo borealis)—Continued. 


; Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game} Other birds. Mammals. 
birds. 
Chester County, Pa..... IDE CERI ST RBG Si Som attain. erate creer 7 house mice 
DOP etree: Gnas Dec. ASS 18R6 2.2. vg 2 esis teres el mete e ae Se ee ee ie oe 
DOR Aces. cle stiet /Nj0) O10 Abe's ol Reena oSere MB CAg Gogo suaboets MOUSE LC e enek 
NOR eet seismic 1 DYEXOuas/s is he 'o OM Oe comer AE eOe RE Sa era ool. 4 meadow mice. 
DOMME ER NS 2015, ch ek Io) Pepa! boo. BORA AG SIae RGA ASA es Se Sori |(de ss ocd ake 
Ome rnc oe ay eens 5 A LO anette Aric ve Lees eee Meadow mouse. 
IDO dae acaeae cae SIGOPUNA oie) Sata ta teas | Sean eater aceeee 2 meadow mice. 
1b Yo) Rees teat ee traces Mena OMY Maree = ate Se et eel eee 3 meadow mice. 
ID Yass Soto aaa ey tee BB ACKODS sedan) DOE otiel a SAE elas: 2meadow mice. 
[DTOR OS ae cae erway DCC MIZE ESO Mt aside cictee e clee e e eee 1 meadow mouse 
DOR <2 eee se] rae (Lo An oe pe Ghee al Rear Ee abiao ae acniot Meadow mice; 
rabbit. 
1D Yo} toe EE ate SSC ONHE Nee be ke cee] Sele tie Ree eee 5 meadow mice. 
DO reer chia ei iak Jans 55 1887 )|) Mowe 52) Rao. ea aes rte ee ae OR ag Fn 
Dosa Ante is INOW PISSG |e oe. Se Ue ee ae 2 house mice; 1 
| meadow mouse 
DOwsees oc ee EPA ONRe eo callie os dase eRe eee 3 meadow mice. 
1DYoyais Cet eet aeriaele Dane ISST: | Miho ele ee ere 2 meadow mice; 
mole. 
ID XO}. Oke Geert LON Sets a Geter ate Ha eee Meadow mouse: 
rabbit; shrew. 
DOME Ree vere mes CLO: shave taikrs levies cacaitetet | ns phe ee ate ee -...| Meadow mouse; 
red squirrel. 
DOM see see cet ee [ee GOps ee eal Gewese die ee eee eee 3 meadow mice. 
WOM ae cerciss eee Oct. 5) VABB6 hse seen Re eee eee 3 meadow mice; 
red squirrel. 
1DYChs oo Seed SRR rN Deer F y T8B6 it. 2) £lh ch ee eee ee 4 meadow mice. 
DORE atte hc rororen » SLO Shove aye fall ieee OA coerce te ere 1 meadow mouse 
WON Gtk ee ece eas SL SSO aloe Feathers .......|: Lio 0D a 
1D Yee pice sty Ree te ea] Ia BOOK Set Jisidee: coco ets eee Se eek a VO DEOMRE Ah ete 
1D oye che eee La A ACO Vo teary Sete Pereaes Baye Mila Heat hersiaassacelerer cee oe oe nes | 
IDOLS Se ae ae ae Dec. S86 |) 5.72: 2ccztekel| aie Roe eee 3 meadow mice./ 
1D eae orad. SOO Ete Oct. 1886) <5. steel] eee eee ee Red squirrel.... 
d DY Aas Aa are A Dees; W1886!| Howl. +. cesses House mouse... 
1 DYo RES Sree Ce or Pes WOR See BACs (0 eee ICAI Bes Seer se ss Gr al cas act ee ee 
DO Pee. ah as JANE OSS T |G ceeakea| Seta see House mouse... 
DO Meee esos ar clalionea don tae 2 |S. so eee eee Meadow mouse; 
white-f 0 oted 
mouse. | 
|) DYE A SPR eae eae AD 2654 BBV ashe. 4s soul h pack eee eee Meadow mouse. 
WOM er tke esc LAS SOP eae 3 ERIS oe Sees |e Coie ee eee peer 6 meadow mice. 
TD Yo} oe IN) Sn Aa ne DEC ST TRG es Sch BS Cae ee ae me Mouser ssc cl! 
TD YOGA eae a RI Jan. WSR case encite eee ee ee eee White-footed 
mouse; shrew. 
WD Omer sree ee DAM. wie! TORT sears doce el ee eric eer eee Meadow mouse. 
DO letter. JAR SST te clot ete aes, oy eee ieee Mouse Rare 285. : 
OR aA eerie ce ue HAs oe ie ko! 12) RG a SAIS noeronnal a Meadow mouse. 
IDO Sere ere fos era a oas Corns ssieed eet Fee eR ey eee 2 meadow mice. 
DOM re fe eee | OR estes. PEEEeaensts Metice snoneceAcacn 2meadow mice; 
| shrew. 
DOM Se Stee RRHGOGE SS Ss |i dette etd Sy Od ee 1 meadow mouse 
ID O)i4 ie ce eee COLO hvala Gacyomtactell ee om tie ene e eae eee Meadow mouse. 
WOM er ce tate wees GO secure salieri Se bbe pene eo ee GOW eae eee 
DOVE Se caitees era [ee ee dow Tes: Bononboasn purstonso dane sasasol(s0c- Gono: esatieee 
DO pee seek sts ee Jan. 18, 1887 ja5acaesse Meadow lark ss Sie waee eee. 
OBS oats ae te Vane tGAGB7 il her cn Ree Ree eee House mouse... 
1D YC oe oe) Mee aa AS ee BOT: Hl .i. aha eae Oe eee 5 meadow mice. 
OO ops cn eiceee A ae Nov oth Bmneeea el (Serie ano ucso:3 Mouse!s2 iivein0 
DOSE a ess 3 Dee its {lo)) BRR aH en MAF aedees dadiaas 2 Red squirrel. ... 
WO Watt ene Slt | INO a BBE! hee, cene ll sien cere eee Meadow mouse; 
red squirrel. 
Meadow mouse. 
eae eee 


do. 


Meadow mouse. 
2 meadow mice; 
white-f 0 oted 
mouse. 
Meadow mouse. 
Fey (Oke) 
6 meadow mice. 
Meadow mouse; 
shrew. 
3 meadow mice; 
2 house mice. 
Shrew. r-ceseeeee 
Meadow mouse. 
2 meadow mice. 


4 


Miscellaneous. 


Empty. 
Beetles, 


Empty. 


a @ 
Frog. 

- 
Empty. : 
Offal. 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls—Continued. 


RED-TAILED HAWK (BSuteo borealis)—Continued. 


| Miscellaneous. 


| 


Grasshoppers. 


Insects. 
Do. 


Grasshoppers. 
} 


| Offal, 


| Grasshoppers 
and crickets. 
Insects. 


Poultry | 
Locality. Date. orgame}| Other birds. Mammals. 
birds. 
Chester County, Pa..... Feb., 7 meadow mice. 
Hast Bradford, Pa...... Feb. 4,1879 -| Mice 
iWesttown, Pa ..-......- SESE S85 Gohl ee Sal ae 8 SEP RE ROPER ofl Pear ot: BOR, | 
East Bradford, Pa...... age Rie 1879 -| Mice. 
oP ecconb ete SERRE EcietaG (0 TRAARHEN PEASE FORE ee ROE a es] ee do 
UG AOS Se See eee Be a a7) 3H Gap AR See Bae See ROE | ee do 
Williamstown, Pa.. state 2 Ree nee Ae Mor nogeesces reer ae) abe do 
Westtown, Pa .......... PWareebt AGT Olsson cosle un ce wales. coccitde eye do 
IPGCOpson, PA ..-.<y---.. INOW Tore OUAEL © cob rcs qaise.cdccsar lease cee ates sae oan 
Willistown, Pa.......... Jan. 3,1879 | 
West Bradford, Pa..... Jan. 13,1879 | 
samen Bey Bee yearns Jan, Jp. 1879 j--0 
Wilistowa, 12a ee Jan, ot. 1879 
Bast Bradford Pa Sees Mar! 241879) | kceocecoe- 
Paste es), sfosina = 2 Dec. 25, 1884 | 
Chester County, Pa..... Feb. 15,1878 
Birmingham, Pa........ Dec. 31,1884 
aaa 12 eee ia 6, 1885 
NT eae lee GRAS ase Pens Se 
East Beatord: 13 eo Bers fo ee nee 
Chester County, Paix: Jan, 5, 1881 
Willistown, Pa........-. Feb. 15,1878 
Dees oss 2 lac Oct., 1876 
Hast Bradford, Pa...... | Aug. 15, 1876 | 
Willistown, ESS ee Apr. 8,1877 
BAN Secs: eae aids AG (eA ee 
Lancaster County, Pa... ‘Apr. 2, 1878 
West Bradford, Pa...... Novy. 25, 1879 
East Bradford, Pa per ne Feb. 4,1879 
Caln, Fe ee beter } she 22) 1879 | 
ee 12 Seer Jan. 23,1879 
CEE, POPC Meee Oisos oe. 
East Bradford, PR eciye Jan. 20,1879 
Westtown, Pa .......... | Jan, 28,1879 
1G Spee Sree jOt-co... 
iDihy pee ee Jan. 20,1879 
Dea ees eeenoo see 0), a: 32 = 
East Bradford, Pa...... | Feb., 1879 | 
RIS mio Sn ws Sule edge ee: 
Lancaster County, Pa...} Apr. 2,1878 
East Bradford, Pa...... Feb., 1879 
WWESEtOWN, PA ..02.256.. Jan. 28,1879 
Chester County, Pa.....|.. GIS 
POCOPSON, £32: ..5.- + Feb. §,1879 
(GID EG 2 ee een | Feb. 9, 1879 
West Goshen, Pa........ Feb. 7,187 | 
Westtown, Fa ..... 26.2 | Jan. 29; 1879 | 
litt d Sas a | Feb., — 1879 | 
| | 
East Bradford, Pa...... | Feb. 8,1879 | 
Willistown, Pa.......... Jan. 21,1879 | 
West Whiteland,Pa....) Mar., 1879 
Willistown, Pa..........| eee 13, 1879 
Chester County, Pa. 3. 1879 | 5 
West Bradford, Pa......! 3) 1880 be 
Willistown, Pa.......... iis (Sete aaa oe ie a ake Red squirrel .. 
East Bradford, Pa ......| ufos) CRS ee ees ERLE eee Mane Red squirrel; 
| mice 
Willistown, Pa.......... Sele (se Prem eds fue LN Rabbite J... -6: 
Westtown, Pa .......... (beanies © SARS ce oe leader t gootadedeaee IMCGi.o 5 siala.ce ede 
Willistown, Pa.......... Jan. 2,1880|.......... para payers Oa. eee tee kag 
West Bradford, Pa...... Nov. 27,1880}. ......... figien We RAN oli ARS GOs seek at 
Willistown, Pa.......... Mar. 27;1880)|. ..5...... — als ae eant 
1) cee ene eer see Wiser, Cee tOSO) 2 Giga ho.) sets Sees See 6 oa te ana ae ae 
East Goshen, Pa........ Tee? U5 S21 ee ng) eR Oe ae, Ee Red _ squirrel 
: mice. 
Willistown, Pa........'..|...: dom 55: eee eas | L ters ARE oe Mice sate 
Birmingham, Pa........ REDS. 1880s. oc. {ee See ee VAS Age Aa 
Delaware County, Pa...| Feb. 28,1880|.......... poets hore aoe eee aces GOs. ee: 2 
ER Pees. iced oe GU The tack dl i eee eee Te eee ote ee eee cb Eee (COW EaT eee? 
EROS ees ree 6 ane 0, ISSO 5 cece. : ice Ciceremrerrtd ee ee OO ansse5- ck 
Westtown; Pa .J.....:.. Dees 21889 |= essa seks Seer Netsce tae eee nae (5.009 Soke ee 
Chester [coon Pics: Dee, 38,1879 Poultry feats oars 8 Nok MINE Se ERS Les 2 
BE HG oes pe ee P Se (6.00 he Se cdl Be OOO ee Cee rice. on ls i= Behe Sra sere 
New Partin, Pasa ctkits} | Nov. 26, 1879 | OP a eno OE CUS paac Cree Meee G7. 2556 s9-hac 
East Goshen, 12 yea | Sept. 15, pies hee ee es we deatarddcasce ses GOMmerwn srcss 


Wag 
-_ Statement tof the siden contents of 
RED-TAILED HAWK 


t 


Poultry 
or game 
birds 


Locality. Date. 


Dec. 10,1877 


. ae, ; 
more > than 1 ,000 Hawk: 


(Buteo boreatis) Continued 


Other birds. 


Benet Oak 22-2 | DEN TAB, ABTS 2a Soe |an ds Seo Leb veda OLS Bak 
vs DO rcs aes) Mars 26) 1876.32 cb..4 celeste cameo Gop eee ee Ole Ee eee eee 
Te Chester County, Pak eees btn) bo /f- hy meee ay ee reas ee ge” Yin, 
ag i? West Goshen, Pa ....... [ere 20515) ecarateaee so) rier tie ASE sac asi WLR ES FA Son mie a 
Hast Goshen, atk es. Feb. 19, 1875 
Pee Dakota (City, Nebr). -..... July, 1870 
ee) WimirayNeW y..%.....2. June 1, 1886 
10,0 yA ees meno June 19, 1886 
7 ts hy PDO ote tase ele July 21,1886 
DOF reeiaes loz hrastd ons Oct. 2, 1886 
Wellsburgh, N.Y. ...... Apr. 77,1887 
Halsey Valley,N.Y..... Aug. 10,1887 
Sandy jSpring, Mid) S552: Man: (6;1888))---- 22-43: ‘Tree SpALrowss|-e- eee ee 
SSO oe Se aeg ited Bees do........]......+...| 2treesparrows; 
/ 1 song spar- 
row. 
MWarnor7, 1888 | 2::,2 25..5.53] ogee een es Ibe eee eee oe ee 
| ear | Song sparrow; | Meadow mouse; 
junco. rabbit. 
OWIGSS |. -Asy S522) eeweco ss el tis Ee) Ce Se H 
Mar rABBB | 10s tek tee ter’ 5 ee | Rea eck vo 
PO oe. Fcc eta ays AO lass ti GH. oases Song sparrow ..| Meadow mouse. 
re : Maret 7, 1888 )|5issosscakesece a5 ds eee Se cel ME DLEW Shas ecek es 
4 GE SSS os Sed kone doe eee bee OO RM eren ES suck 
i Rit GBS tt os Na sc Be Hee Senn Se ae ee 2 cotton rats.... 
ci Mieurs 24, TBBB N02. ORE eae eas ce aae eee 1 pine mouse; 1 
. meadow mouse 
x 1880 |ocsscacass|ctae das eee serine nom 2 meadow mice. 
PSBT We oc. Fs SACL Ges 85a ae eo eee eames oe 
ABB 2555 tease ele hihe Pascoe 3 meadow mice. 
| LBB Tila ose | beet aoe Se eee sesiew, maice... 
| 
a OID) ae neobeetoao cen BARE Ion stcog Pane ennetr cen odsseesstaice lame S(ekas Secrets 
ol PO; ABSS Poe esas Jc Sues Red eee Cece ones Saale Toad; crawfish. — 
iA BOS SSB See see Ie Ae tat ae 2 meadow mice.|} May beetle; 
other insects. 
hg 18;1888 |s20522 54 =< | BE Ard Secret CSS Sp Empty. 
Summary.—Of 311 stomachs een ednpa: 29 contained poultry or game birds; 35, other birds; 203, 
mice; 55, other mammals; 9, batrachians or reptiles; 24, insects; 3, crawfish; "4, offal: and 29 wer ty) ae 
empty. "Two hundred and ten examined by the division contained 2 270 mice. Ab i» 
RED-SHOULDERED HAWK (Buteo lineatus). e ' 
! ~ 
BST PU SITIOS INS) Ws: s ;ceces «3 (Oe, “chile: Bocneoasee Whekereess ens e BARE cab coos Toad; snake; 
| cricket; larva.. 
‘ Alfred Centre, N. Y ....| | Sept. TSS eae ee inc Hee See ec eysceiers ee MOUSE Fee ee Gr ass hopper; . 
; larva; spider. ; 
' DO! Sain ciao actos “Sept. AS ATSSG ES Ce arises Wee eeeh sete oee aera 4shrews........ Grasshoppers i ae 
spider. NOE 
DOM ets see xcrerers ss Sepb-i2, 1886 lio toe aes se cere emiaierstos ae Jee. gatisiaa teveah coe Grasshoppers. 
Peterbor ough, NYE esse TRVTO(s Ss toch Ree eee PRR ESM AthS ob bnee, loo neha 555.556 Frogs; beetles. 
Wit gecdtecotsesde se Gls Jana) (Nooean ago |lasedysone age sac] | Red-ba cked |<. paseo eee eee Ds 
| mouse; 3 phd 
| shrews. ug 
DO es beine = eee it June 28, 1886 |.:........ | ops oe OR dor poeta steele | Meadow mouse: | Beetles ; craw- a if 
|  3shrews. fish; spider. ne. 
- DOS oiitetc.2 ts eateeteeiee GO. Boa: Wesegosate Erie Se Se Bes Bape & 1 shrew: |... :.......] 5.2... eee eee “@ 
DOs eee eee Sly, 28,1886 |code os Hows ez sO ears seh tS I eee eee Inseets 8: 2408 ; 
Oneida Lake, N. Y.....: Ale 30) 1886) [5.4 oc nhc] |swasie > a eeen eae oan eee Aa eedow ets Solan Squash bug. . 
Mornmsville ONY... =. Sent Ost Ge0ie os 4-2 tee se ee bn ee eer eel pater mouse; | 16 grasshoppers 
: |; 1shrew. 
A Birmingham, Pa....... Mar, 15,1986 |.......... | Weathers ....... Lerch ee See aa Sivteatean 
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Continued. 


| Liiscellmeous. 


Locality. Date. or game} Other birds. Mamuinals, 
birds 
SInESiie OLA TE Ma Se Ne ET 6 38 boo 8 orion nope BBeOent Sack Benen ttl Mas a Bcne anemone - 
HAREELATHTOR I OOOM. 2.1 DGC Tard eSONo on cece heli Sat noe eta oe wees Meadow mouse 


Gainesville, Fla......... WED Op Le8T) (Us face rae 
DOM eee ce Mar. 17,1887 ]....... 
1D Ye) -Se Weeniepedia ADE LG; SOe [lee sietraiet ate 
Do -Sdar See aeaeeaes J\jo) eel lors boc) Al AGE eSeee 

Greensborough, Ala....] Nov. 19,1887 |.......... 

East Hartford, Conn...| Apr. 5,1887|.......... 
DOT ah clsct skies e's Sly, SFIS Tesh 5 sheets 

Boruand, Conn. .:'..<.: OCG 29) TEER Ne weg: te esas 

Washington, D.C....... Deé., 24; 1887 |... 5. ot: 
LDR. Ao eae ceemee al (ote COYLE eeiealt erates se 

SeGonnorrmo tories Jan 2251888 \F-2 6 occ. 

Eeerabocanch. vas Web. 16; 1578 |... ek. 

Locust Grove, N.Y..... PANIES Ae PGCE) |e ocr gn 

Sing ang N- FY), 2 IPA POLIT ORO) |. atacae oes 

he Peeters Wisty 6) PASO) 22 50%. 
1D fo Wa Re aie OER Sept. 19; 1882) ....2.5..: 
DVO News cts eee ois Heb: 2, 18840). cs. 
ones ace os Feb. 14,1885 |.......... | 
DCR ar aera ADE. FeV IBS |e eee 

Portland, Conn......... Oct. 18,1886]... 

Hast Hartford, Conn...| Oct. 29,1886].......... 

eauoe Spring, Woe Jam. (OL1887 oese:4... 

Sen Re ery eee OO os Wacahionass ons 
DO are aieia ckarci dest axs Siva F-cea ls cy el ea meeicet eee 
LOO Moa OO aD EORE Hebe Ti 188iieo22 sc eee: 
1D eet ae eee Mares 8d 887 tecnantoss. 
LL aig ete arene eet WO "se Sete al cece ass 
19/0) ASCs oy a eee Peed GOne ee asc. ee 
100s Speen ae Mari 2451680 }o2 oth es 
LO isthe ce Ere INO Wa s0, Leen Inc. mrn sea 
LS 8 ee MeeG Be Decs -SyIS87 to ecteeo 
MO er ctacian.s anys tecieri<s GOs Saetal nc onieere- ae 
DOR Sees eee Dee SSG las nce a 
103 Cee eae Dee: S187 eee. woes & 
IDG ae ae a0 aig Jams BSOS1B86 ie Ae. 
IDOyse Yd dootsue aeeetor Bae GO eapse ea aa 
TUS See Seon ene Moe BON Sr hatiiela eta 

Chester County Pa..... Nov. 23, 1886]. 2.5. <4 2. 
Ls ech Gigs Sen eee VEN SONTSOO | st cease 
Rte ets cs starsitiess oe FADES MORL88G) las nicodeve 
WOR mart ee cree e INOV2 2951886 Joo. 625.0. 
WONG tae rede s. DEG. ls 1886 Nice 5 255.082 
JD Gi sade eRe eG IDBGIM RS IBRG hy on ek ae 
DOS es See Dect ts: 1686 |e o5ech. 8s 
DO oes esate ee WECy $6. 1886 eke. els 
Ores Sele Sore hohe RpeUMN eee E ST ESO Me dasa sk eee 
YO Rootes teen Bae AT SO MOST lige cfonreoe 
LDC Aaa SOA esr arent DAN POoIBeT | ates scenes 
1D 10) Sears oe See SED ESOT, Weick Ga eacas 
Ot ee oe ee hOO aires t cakes oe] 
TO)5 ahs,» = DOCH 18, 1886) 2%. gees: 3 
eee Deo. 20,1886 |.......... 
DME Ae ow icidis.s'z any IGMBB Tos 2. 8%. 
LDS attr ee oe ONE Pee ial cig ai erenns 
OM seme ee AIRS, BOT) ant Seta 
DONE Fee axes Oates BSB we 1S iho gnooes 


House mouse; 2 
meadow mice. 

Meadow mouse; 
shrew. 


Field sparrow .. 
Carolina dove .. 


Meadow mouse; 
shrew. 


Mole 


House mouse... 

2 house mice; 
white - footed 
mouse; 1 mead- 
ow mouse. 

4 meadow mice. 

Pine mouse; 

meadow mouse; 
shrew. 

House mouse... 

Mouse 

2 meadow mice. 

Meadow mouse. 


Meadow mouse. 

Pine mouse 

Meadow mouse. 

4 meadow mice. 

1 mole 

Meadow mouse. 

2 meadow mice. 
Opossum 

Mouse 

Meadow mouse. | 

do.. 
Shrew 22. se.-; | 
Meadow mouse. 
5 meadow mice.) 
. -do 


‘dc oO 


Cricket ; larva; 
2 spiders. 

Frog. 
Do." 

Frog ; dragon 
flies. 

Lizard ; 2 crick- 
ets; larva of 
beetles. 


Snake ; insects ; 
earth worm. 
Grasshopper; 

crickets. 
Garter snake ; 

bull-frog. 
Beetle; wasp; 

larva. 
Leopard frog. 
Crawfish. 


Frog; grasshop- 
pers. 

Empty.. 

Grassho p pers; 
beetles. 

Grasshoppers. 


2 toads; 
hopper. 

Toad; larve. 

Frog ; salaman- 
den. 


grass- 


Tree-frog; bee- 
tle; spider. 


Grasshoppers; 
beetles; spider. 
Grasshopper. 


Grasshopper. 
Insects. 
Crickets; larvee. 


| Meadow mouse: 
rabbit. 
Meadow mouse. 
dor : 
Meadow mouse. 
38 meadow mice. | 


| Larva; ; offal 


| Empty. 
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Statement of tie stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls—Continued. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


RED-SHOULDERED HAWK (Buteo lineatus)—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game| Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds. 
| | | 
Wallistowm, Pi... a.m. PEE 20 Sts BUN see eevee 8 Mere ote oy. eee IMIGO%Go5) epee 

DOR ees ete ociate oe MAT el Ooly| 2. 6ocn Setoaleemen tree te decors Rabpitesees care 
Pennsylvania........... DECCMLOMLE TON ooc\cisasnie a se eceteebocn an erie MICO Serato. ee Grasshoppers. 
West Chester, Pa....... IDSCEPIG TBS Saad. | ORE alae re eases EGLO ee ae were ere Do. 

West Pikeland, Pa..... ier CL Ole Rea ORNS eS coccral| Eeiave sateen, mamta natn im tate iners opto ova cies Do. 
Westtown, Pa .......... RED ASI BIG oe ies ell miored tint cee) mitcted + Do. 

DOr ar esse caee WEDS MAISON eer cer cole spice Gab eee ane — Do. 
Wallistowm Pa... 1... ATE OO al ee ox oak ce Bil amtaat terse shee ete tees aie Soleo eee Empty. 
Mole Counoyehlay- = jo Learn G1 BOO) ek apr ol ays] see meca, aa i ere oe | apne men cee Se Catfish. 
Sdiltwonneshuver, Hiey..|viaies 1A SRGu|) 0s sl ene eet Insects. 

MUGO WME A scence es DEC OI SRA Sem RR Ee Oye cs aes NCO Seto 2 cee 
Thornburgh, Pa........ SAN), PS TASSO Me peek cae nobeatioe ees cot eit BOAO = rvnienese.- fel Do. 
Westtown, Pa.......... Agni Tsay) Rabe aon esas Set eee. CLO yee fn ee ene 

IDO ta eee Ahly Eesti) ManBeaknen le dann oaoHay eae: POM ee ee 1 , 

DOR erase ace rae IHG cO LS Ones tome sees Reese Pearce eee ell ater GOR Seine 

J DYE SERS Sana eG cera 7b orn hl saan Gen atal toaocs ab ee See cl Meee AOR oe cae Do. 

IB Oia RR Heer eee LENS) Os ber gn BSS Reh apache Al Iain Corie Rs SNP en MCOs ee cocaeier 

DOM e etcrescaetee EDS an STOi tases seal macs cee eae PAULO Aston ean | 

DOM ec ersiocirctt LiKS) Osha, 1s fohl (eae Neg s GA AM eer aes Heme ACO Sauer ence | 
Willistown, Pa........¢. NPE MOIST ci etore-s Weal omeeeh soem ae alee GO) i228. facets 
Chester County, Pa..... ISO Grs Us ikoy dhl Meng anaes oboe dconeoe aa baidod hace meaner ere c To 
IPENNSVIVANIA. 2.2: - oe LAS OBL SOMA oi. sis crete eee eee ee ee MICE. oer act 
IBAGCON INGINS caine cet ke ea al SSBC Ei es rice sre eee ae aes eee SimMiCel.. 2. .ser ae 
Bae Neuere Ney ese (anole SEG i Ghicken™ | neneme teenth nel temas chick eisaeree 

DORE eee eer nace WAgOre. DATSSGW!. «ose ctr alleneeactec cceene cee Field mice...... | i 

oe Dlogahasapaeaacricda YAU E isl 3h tole (fl panenarioce] sae Oanenoaande sds pol qbhel een Mame seca 
IBigsnlats WN: iron cue ee SEMb: Ch SB iiillit. qc sercoeeal eceiebie ete a sates s sieuawe e eine tre Grasshoppers ; 
beetles. 
K@orminesyNE Worst. a eDE23 1ST Alt cere eel ceeeektones aps eae Field mice...... Insects. 
Greensborough: Alan sel Whep.w eon GSs)|-iacciecenlsemeee sateen oot. MOUSE Rey stysnnte .| Lizard; grass- 
j hopper; cock-- 
roach; 3 craw- 
| fish. 
Sandy Spring, Md...... INR TRS TES eh) eae Ree eae A Se Meadow mouse. 
Gainsville, Fla. ......... ified UIDERS EAL SOS) = oforcrs tapes cee en terete ors ti crt tested lestenesa icteric ee Spider. 
(ener eer eae Hee ay 1 SSE 0 RSTSSS TT MA peg SAW | ae A Soetoro | 4 mole crickets; 
20 larve. - 


Summary.—Of 102 stomachs examined, 1 contained poultry ; 5, other birds; 61, mice; 20, other 
mammals; 15, reptiles or batrachians ; 40, insects ; 7, spiders; 3, crawfish; 1, earthworm; 1 offal ; 1 cat- 


fish; and 3 were empty. 


SWAINSON’S HAWK (Buteo Swainsoni). 


Cedar County, Nebr ....| Aug., 1867 
JOR eae oe anes alll ae do 
Dakota County, Nebr...| July, 1868 | 
Sarpy County, Nebr... 1 Sept., 1872} 
| 


| Rabbit 


| Gopher; mouse... 


| 68 locusts. 

61 locusts. 
| 58 insects. 
| 65 insects. 


Summary.—Of 4 stomachs examined each one contained small mammals and insects. 


BROAD-WINGED HAWK (Buteo latissimus). 


Sing Sing, N. Y 


Middle Haddam, Conn . 
London, Canada 


Lockport, N. Y 
Brooklyn, Ohio 


Washington, D.C 
Syracuse, N.Y 


Roane Mountain, N.C...| 


Long Island City, N.Y... 


| Sept. 4, 1885 


| Apr. 27,1886 


Sept. 19, 1885 
Sept. 22, 1983 


| May 10, 1886 


June 5, 1887 
Apr. 30, 1887 | 
Aug. 10, 1887 | 
Sept. 23, 1887 | 


Sept. 21, 1881 


Meadow mouse . 
Chipmunk; 

shrew. 
2 shrews 


Crickets: grass- 
hoppers. 

Toad. 

Toad; large 
number larve. 

Snake; 2 beetles. 


Toad. 


Garter snake; 
toad; larve; 
beetles. 

Larva. 

Quantity of 
crickets. 


j 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Onis Goutitned: 


BROAD-WINGED HAWK (Buteo latissimus)—Continued. 


Locality. 


SiIneisine NY 3.525... - 
Lake George, N. Y 


Sing Sing, N. Y 


Do 
Chester County, Pa 
Elmira, N. Y 


Sept. 23. 1881 


| Aug. 2, 1882 
|May %, 1885 


Sept. 19, 1885 
May 10, 1887 
Sept. 1, 1887 


May 28, 1878 
June 27, 1885 


Apr. 9,1885 


July 3, 1887 


Summary.—Of 22 stomachs examined, 2 


Poultry 
or game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds 
Re tat rd | alc cre Se coe ME pee nh eae tka ne Elm sphinx lar- 
vee. 
NE ete eee | ene eee -seseee+.-.| Garter snake. 
Ec taal ite Wea hy a7se yoo chee elf She certs es tae cae Quantity of 
earth worms. 
SHS SCn A GRE C OME OAEL eer ean) Haein Peete pore cme | Tree-frog; grass- 
hoppers. 
Beef AS reel! | Aedes eet re Pole het tere, He Chipmun kj 
shrew. 
aaa beareis’ dl peed uh sesine « acer saaeoe see eeicccee| EP ASSHODBEES 
8 CAE SOROS O Oe SORE cl CEne Benker eee Frog. 
Sapa TONS el Se Pecie ahcycccpcleva nate ae Largerat; field 
mouse. 
Nhl. ed oe chloe sarees Been Weasel .........! 
SPREE ree Small bird ....... E detcia/alat tira side ea 


contained small birds; 3, mice; 5, other mammals; 8, reptiles 
or batrachians; 10, insects; and 1, earth worms. 


ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK (4rchibuteo lagopus-sancti johannis). 


Chester County, Pa 


| Dee 9, 1886 | 
F 


Shrew 


Northampton, Mass . Be 28s tBAT: os gag [erst crete tots Se ee 2 meadow mice . 
1010 eek cele oan ‘| Feb. BO OLS SN |s-caciec es Pie Biases eadate 7 meadow mice. 
Soudhewindsor, Conn...) Mar: 29; 18670) cacao och locks wc neeeos cose Meadow mouse . 
Portland, Conn’ eX, ee AVES F SOS TBBT ce cise sae eee ees 6 meadow mice . 
Northampton, MaRS Ee aC s OUSIBEE loanaScoe vellisnGn shed seen os 5 meadow mice . 
IDO) g Ap Be ee MBCA s DTI SS les 3s Sees Se oes week ee Meadow mouse; 

house mouse. 

1D Gia See eee DGC IAT SOiy fase tig Solas oats shorn oh wae 6 meadow mice. 

iN ats Bane Beene LD EC NA Ls cyl Ngee eee Ce Ee 3 house mice ... 
Goes. res Pe se INOW. 2051800) | oe. seyese sc face Se etree reas | Meadow mice... 

1D fe oy 3 eee be tes Nov. 86 HrtsG@Oleee gone aoa 

ID G32 Ree reReoae Dec; “1 GOMES See aso: 
Chester County, Pa..... Feb. , “Meadow mouse .| 
ID) 9? ARSE Ape ariac Jan. 38, 1879 AVES aS crete toieta 

DOs aes « aocneei «ae ae he OO) oat doles vnc 

WDD Sie oe ee cikspe eer sic pear ‘ FG Fea eee: 

MO 4a 4— 2 ko datos’ 2 Apr., fare Oe ciate 
LO ei ee Mar. 20, 1880 BNL) ee dessa se! 
Beatrice, Nebr.......... Sept. Gopher ......... 
ERIE RNG 28 oie we cicynes.s Nov. 5,188 Rapbibsess == 22 
BION aa asi iodescece = Jan. 3,1 Weasel... 3\.0/0 #2. 
Sandy Spring, Md ...... Mar. 2 meadow mice .| 
Apr. BEC: (one Reet 


Ber iaenpton, 2 MASS! 


.do 
‘ Apr, tr 1888 | 


8 meadow mice .| 
2 meadow mice. 
2 meadow mice. 
3 meadow mice .| 


| Lizard; 70 in- 
sects 
Empty 


Summary.—Of 28 stomachs examined, 23 contained mice; 4, cther mammals; 1, lizard; 1, insects; 1 
was empty. Seventeen stomachs examined by the division contained 52 mice. 


GOLDEN EAGLE (Aquila chrysaétos). 


Gaithersburgh, Md....| Dec. 8, 1887 | eR has Se Lie Ae ots MOS Oe cle Re [eee 
Summary.—The stomach examined contained carrion. 
BALD EAGLE (Haliwetus lewcocephalus). 
| a [ carn 
Sandy Spring, Md. Jan. 28, 1807 | See ne ad ee ee Meee a] SP RRA eS emt ern aee Carrion. 
Oneida Lake, NYS S. nue 30, TERS 6 J eshiss oe Ser Spann os epee! CG a SNe et Se Rae Sunfish. 
We Sos das walle aes do. Recta lames Mae as Weavers coc Meiciccra wacoe Sees tees ne aah Fish. 
SHEA aS oe Nabe SiAoBlahse i. ve ee bg dionce as ea eet Ais Nebecsato teen Be ..| Goldfish. 
Paint ROC g bem... (5... Jan, 8. HOD Seco etihs ee Reach eoreee 2 prairie dogs. | 
Gainesville, Fla......... Jan. 13,1888 on ene ee aera ts Fish and offal. 
| } } 


Sunvmary.—Of 6 stomachs examined, 1 contained mammals; 2, carrion; 4, fish. 


rf, / 
\ r 
’ 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls—Continued. 


PRAIRIE FALCON (Falco mexicamus). 


| Poultry : 
Date. ; 


Locality. 3 porns Other birds. Mammals. | Miscellaneous. 
! | birds. : 
ath | é |_ 
Sarpy County, Nebr..../ Sept., 187 asa te [Erairic Jats) yericens| San on eo ate De 16 locusts. 
| ~ 
Summ ary.—The 1 stomach examined contained a game bid and insects. 4 r 
DUCK HAWK (Falco peregrinus anatun.). ‘ 4 
Portland, Conn cheaters Apr. 29, 1886 | Ducks wlan sae tecet on eee | Bh eee SATION | caccra te Beetles. 
East Bradford, Pa...... Web, 14,1886 is... = WEabRErS! rep eales ee tea is elena) davis 
[Dia Saeooneoee LESS PGi kes ON NO AL coailasasid505 sa adcd.| boro sean do8eouoC : 
WW kANS SIN Wet: [says | CERRO HOS a|-oeee ee ee Meadowlark: ember mrnmateaicces cre. ' 
IpitiaiieD, INS WG CESS GAR eee | Dec. 3, 1887 | Ueto | esos weenie mcrae RANICH sia.) ae. - 


Summary.--Of 5 stomachs examined, 2 contained poultry and remains of game bird; 2, remains of 
other birds; 1, mice; 1, insects, 


PIGEON HAWK (Falco columbarius). 


Shelter Island, N. Y ....| Sept. 11,1886 |.......... Small inde sete ists sete a acre 
Portland, Conn. ...:.... May 6,1886).... ..... Wilber erste peice cisec sed cine 
Thockport, INV Yi 7. 0sou- May 14,1886 ).......-.. Song sparrow ..|../...-... A eaoA 
Rockville, Conn ,....... Sept. 20, 1286 }...... PalRanen Sacoee A a eR SEH Ne ae 25 crickets; 6 
| | grasshoppers. 
Long Island City, N.Y.,| May 38,1886 |.......... Pp lishi sparrow eee anit a. sseoel 
Siayville NOY kee. Stay cig bBo CYA Bagman Sal Gaacce. selena cons 24 ope ggeBeos faQaoor Dragon flies; 
other insects. 

East Hartford, Conn. ..| Sept. 10, 1887 |.......-.- Small bird...... | Pele tice Lae 
SINGASIN SIN AY a sec ere Maiys (81880). > 2k Feathers ....... HP cts Te Syst) toh cea 
East Hartford, Conn...) Sept. 24, 1886 ,.......... Indigo bird..... erie Ss seterecia’ fui aniets 
West Chester, Pa ......| Feb. 20,1878 |.........- Feathers ....... Rae RAR CS 45 
Barton. Ni 22222: - fo: NB Veet ayd bes bee ites 6c Flicker ........- Wee Aeeree oat eitiSne 

DO Seeeoase ees [ss Dieter oie BeBe tats lane credence aki Pitieldimniees..-. Insects. 

IDO), S Soahberbnonone | Aug. 3, 1886 |...-..---.|--.--.--+-2----+0-|- 0+: Olea ae sbibine OF Do. 
iboats IN 6 Seen eorrio June 4,1886|-:.....-.-- Pnelish sparrow]).. 29.5025, aie si 

DO ede-ceaavsasss FOOT SOR ARE BOE a Aaa coe BED (a) GA Am egAd tall Be Onan eee 

DOep ees nists eee oily BealSSo ye ser ae (Een bBsincSoonsa0 560 Naan Sbebermatote Grasshoppers; 

| small beetles. 
Horseheads, N. Y....... Atag: 1451885 |... ccc. s |e eee ee ee cee eof ns so atm ....| Small insects, 
HMmairawN. Vee. seeniese i Aibleaory Wtseat | Ree ae Lo alled occ: J eenab ood jsodgmonuyeUuSn uber Grassho p p ers; 
beetles. 
Gainesville, Fla.........| Jam. 4,1888|........- MUGLAM SANTO Wetec tees cle hols setts 
warbler. | 


Summary.—Of 19 stomachs examined, 12 contained small birds; 2, mice; 7, insects. 


SPARROW HAWK (falco sparverius). 


r ee a thd = ye eT 
Locust Grove, N.Y..... y Nv fegsuiks}an be's 3) | Gene dee e-biac Seip RAM OACAD 5 DBS voceRe ae pcos ae Spider; grass- 
: hoppers. 
Sing Sing, N. Y..... Soh HS=) 0) Paras |= 99 nS heen aac! bool bun Uoeuo bas aco pine sooo eueataooon Se Insect remains. 
Washington, D.C....... INfon AL Shits sop Waseoson as adooouesss o2oc 400 bevapssauapsootee Grassho ppers; 
| crickets. 
Alfred Centre, N.Y..... Ste) Oise Wilkes 3 easoncdss) bobs stds aoooant aoe Wee aaitieys sels vitro ae - Larve. 
WolusialGounty, Mla. ocr iiars) 15AS85 [occ eae rere = Rlenpeinnensl sratan=tr a= 2a race ener a ae Lizard. 
ID) 5 See Seeley or nthe's 59) Samus Ane oal adoconvaces971067c5|anoosomancorodG oc 2 lizards; insect 
remains. 
Peterborough, N.Y..... Wai AGE bes eS capoac sallasonandcosbooronds Hair of mice ...| 
1DYoinesn ee eames Wa aba mae tole ee cesar sobonbonict 240b005) a5 asncodomsee dane | Grasshoppers; 
| crickets. 


ay. fe 
2*y fal ' 
ae, fe i 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000. Aawks and QCwis—Continued. 


SPARROW HAWK (Falco sparverius}—Continued. 


ee: , | 


Locality. Date. or game| Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds 
| een) 2 : 
| ; 

Peterborough, N. Y ....| July 24, 1886 | ......... SPSNTOW.s:\:c- teal fe. b oc eee eka | Crickets. 

Chester County, Pa..... SPUD ea LODO ae a os sete Lah cyor a ats is cs ls) a ake neem wierold keel mughos cea e | Grasshopper 

and crickets. 

PGi ercist ae oe state el|iaate LCP aye scene Rotel hats, Aapste «witout ala vatete, Cok ahaie ae cratotolats Grasshoppers 
| and crickets. 

Tig ag Wis or asec Feb. 24, 1886 | GAA Sec er I SER ARODC LE CORk ical later ae ee Meni e | Larvee. 

East Windsor Hill,Conn.| Feb. 4,1886|.......... cede: Ae ig ect ct OREN ea ae chy ME cae | Empty. 

Maplewood,N.J........ eS LG BBG Io. arses |, SONG SparfOw 72)5- 2. 2.222 4-4-4). = 

150) ah? ieee estete | May) 25,1886 |.......... VIFEO .. 2... ee elec ee eee eee eel f 

OER HOLG. IN. Yo... s s-,-/: ATTRA BRO iterd fete nea A crake, ip clare kieee ele reebok a ater ean eseesieren | 30 crickets. _ 

yon Ohio“ sha. ==: epubyy, ABS O ioe sore s6 = eee eerie Seal Pear eh iy Sermo | Remains of in- 

sects. 

Baddeck, Nova Scotia ..| Aug. 13, 1886 | BOE i hia Ac PRET Oe Too] Baer US meer Eater Grasshoppers. 

Gainesville, Fla.........| Apr) 20; 188% aoe nisl toe nae Sascha Peels Sate celearn saree Lizard; beetle; 

larvee 

Harwood, Dak ......... Aah us) SECS ye eens Re raense ec care Re Gr eS ey Monusenk So5s822 

Moneatslend CiiyaiNan You | OeDEMLG mM GOe |.) 602) acc] aan dceocin = see eecne thie s-m aeideat sack | Grasshoppers 

and crickets. 

HAS FLAT TLODE. CORN 514] SOPba OoLBOd lle. cc .<- avs <|'nie cicteint one Suge a/ete PERS reba axe Do. ; 

Portland, Conn. ........ ADEs ties LEB ease aber eee cc sn ee ohules | Meadow mouse. es of in- 

sects. 

Devil’s Lake, Dak...... UEC LB ALGAE: Ltaic envio ares ose eran OREO aopice ae = Seer «ee Snake; grass- 
| hoppers; crick- 
ets; larve. 

Bottineau, Dak......... ATE OVA BSC IL. air areis o.-+ Wao. c ciew gran sie eee eal Cricket. 

Washington, 1 US CRRA ASE WEG. Se 18ST |e as .22 > ie. lsgiseytee ache .ppaceeces House mouse. Grasshoppers; 
beetles. 

DO MEe 108% Fork PeaPR LOS Siete os/n| 5% 2 orca ae [cid Salsteip alts Soe os Gell ee ee sin seetatee laa Grasshoppers. 

Le Come baer DAE H Ara OA) [> sean pie a talent rte aes House miouse...| 6 grasshoppers. 

LOC ooec cee Saar ore DGG RUBS [ek oo cee An AN Slsh Sparrows en «see was as 5 sale Grasshoppers. 

Singing, N.oY: 2 :aleer «:- JST NE US'S] RRO Bote ae peecmia see eae ce Gel reco rere ponOaE Do. 

pe OP ae deere. cgene SR it 1 foto's diy ea A Sal Apt as Re Oe ecg ee Meadow mouse 

Rep NS Heid Sethe re ETERS le Smee Soi, ae oN MELOY a tanto aie 

East Haretord, Conn...) Sept. 18, 1886 (52° oo s5n.. SONP SPAMEOWss.|eee teehee cee 
Soe Rope Cee July 16,1886) | 5.02... -| Sparrow....5.1-02)--<--5-.----.0~-| Grasshoppers, 
Seb etn eRe Och: 131886) se Vea ee ee ooo. cess Meador mouse Do. 

Sandy Spring, Micke nw: Nea rye ei hoy ial RM apa ed Nes nade ath pat AA UE AG Ges Ween te : 

asta ape ole oom im Mar. 2,1887|..........|..................| House mouse. ..| Grasshopper. 

De ah ECAR SEE eBaeeel eee BOs ie. eoctiek SEs GaP Bee ae bet Mouse hair ..... 

1D fo Seen Ce eee eas dae SOW Se vie.  ealies. 5 stun. aed pete reiterates, aoe House mouse...}| Remains of in- 

sects 

BD liars ieee Fei AL ae], so COtamaccte| int Gh anamer | sone cerns eee tetas Meadow mouse. Do. 

Wit Sac ce aneeae tees Hoe dota. Ae Saehnpe 38M Same rancor se nae White-footed 

mouse; house 
mouse 

IO ecctate s Saicsaretete ale (ates oo sat ee [ecutive erate OIE SPALLOW ecole eyo eiaeras ee eee 

DOM oe ice ctcs era 2d [es (dui dr:  [egiisinsans Rets|[ alae Dacburks <i ives [etcntee etek slots sacs Do. 

10.0) ogee eapeaa ice |Mar. 8, 1887 |. Ta MSONE SHALLOW eee cen, eos. ke ate 15 crickets. 

WD Gpyaathcms: Gilaiie tgs sh. altel ey Ae eee Sie eye ban ok | serena ea eee ae Grasshoppers; 

| | crickets; cater- 
} pillars; beetles. 

DG) ceah macagme nese Wb sts ha ke. yal oe ae ee i, VESPEL SPALTO Was jnacaheeis tac alss Larva. 

eh Soha ase, SOAR E sertgdOlvaanwts. 5 [Soe Ssvetele stirs ios variate see Mea@ow mouse.| Cricket; beetles. 

Demet es is 5% Mar, 24,1887 |..1. 121... Jecsoeeye,czecn=-yspagrs eee House mouse...| Cricket; larve. 

DOIN saiktaniaecrics sa ERGO Mists | BEN eee | Seed systole: Hers dis ahd ae Cee dene oes Empty. 

DO Meese eidaee sess APES BOO [63 ei cole \svz jaiphayeperat | aust ss oars Meadow mouse 

DIO cc BARES RPE RS AB. cae ae 3) nent: eect oes Doe I ee ene coe Do. 

IDO. oe mec ton pays al een Ene [ee eae Meadow mouse.| Crickets; bee- 

| | tles; spider. 

TG ae gece eee | Apr. Ue Cot fal (Ala Sane aise Cor been mack Past i NE@US@ es. niens Spider. 

[oat ety Meadow mouse.) Grasshoppers; 

DEAE sae cieticrs susie seis May 2871884 | oo. oes | : white grubs. 

1D Toye Sas Ceri ere | June 23, 1887 |.......... [ree nricenenss  FaBlbsas gabe pe odeds Grasshoppers 
and crickets. 

IDO Ree een | Sept. 26, 1887 |........-- tied Bese be Pai 6. Ph arate aT aie Grasshoppers; 
} | spider; 

POE Acaste Rats, arene OCR sds, TBST een cite res Bete BIS s ora iar [tego ete tate eas es Grasshoppers ; 
crickets; s1i- 
| der. 

Oates SSG o2:6 sae LAINE eM IERON eS. SOR Ce i otdanianed ceakie te SHLSwWe oh Ose Grasshopper. 

OY. aoe eke Face shia: HUB Drees TESS os Ie. noe Lee ek tt. Ge Sata Meadow mouse 

1) [a spas ORNS aa INOS ROR LES E Lit ie ose lcaeks sect oer Sate dae ori ce eee Grasshoppers, 

ete. 

Chester County, Pa EXTO1 ee $3 fs L's pl [Meir s dart ees ca me tear Meadow mouse .| Caterpillars. 

DO eee ee WECM eo tasal emeedseee tk bonis otis c ane attee MOUSER 5 io 

DO ge reat asi lea Ei ce Mecai ls Sin bg ae nig sci acre es oe Meadow mouse .| Crickets: grass- 

hoppers, 

10.0) 5. oe ep aner eae DEC. 20) (Bee) |P.2 et WDAEFOW. socbeec naesa econ eras 

DINE Sane eae Tat? F686 |P ee. Song sparrow ..| White-footed 

| mouse. J 

DOR akierasiey sas Fone WM =) 9 Rants (yl bss) USES OC SOE Tree sparrow...!.... GOs eases 


. a 1 , ¥ 
\ i 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls—Continued. 
SPARROW HAWK (Iraico sperverius)—Continued. 


Poultry | , 
Locality. Date. or game} Other birds. Mammals, Miscellaneous. 
birds. | ‘ 
Chester County, Pa..... DOC ipa GsOn meeecert ac | Joan anagaeaentc.a: Meadow mouse .| Grasshoppers; 
| cricket; larve. j 
1D Xo vat ot Wh tas Seat ID)Os Gps eae eonenod Gaespadgesasadoun” pccasacoshariscsotss Beetle. 
Dovecot Deey (9s18so|.. Se... < JUNCOS 2k aI SEE EER eee | 
Oe etic cae cc GOP RG alee cre score Heathers... leer Meadow mouse ; 
2 shrews. 

DO eee eee eee 1D Ys Op 1hefha to.) 6) In eeceeeecneel eae OO: Jos nee ee eee eee 

DOrmeaeeeer ssa-= = Nov; 26,1886 ).......... Weitere aciinc sco Meadow mouse .| Crickets. 

DOzesa acasece spor TENE! o} slike sil Reams eg RAoe CR pmo pee ron ca. Gommtetccctee Crickets; cater- — a 

: | pillars; spider. 

Dow Ree esses Jia; SPPIb Al eens Hoar |. "Pree Sparrow.) eye. se-c1n tec ee | 

IDO beso queoasoe War 101886) | 220-0 peaeaedanuaaccdoand|snoosguacesssaase5 Empty. 

IDOME onoheaaacose cna (CS iSs'5)) |B See sense Bases cc agcccronre basocceas epee Caterpillars; 

| spicer. 

IDO Se odocseaas3 530 Wifi, Sia 3 he's a) lh Se neeceon Bosaccacnaceoss o> IpeOo rene saseed tad: Empty. 

1D) sca masee qonh340|(-eaceeesoosoed paeoeemes Jrccree ees ereeeceeel Meadow mouse .| Grasshoppers; 

| larve. 
: Done ee teams ABST ks 22.2. |e 2, Stee eee es Vee: Adloy tae ee 

DObs Meshes A HOELSKO) a eerenee! (epee lhcic deca 2 aeeeeee ees We aeae caer ences 8 Larvee; spider. 

DOT ace oS ei ais Dec 2OMS8GNe. <7. tease. [echo Set easements | Meadow mouse .| Larva. 

TDyon Mee ah ee i Janel m1 BOP |e. oes Sone sparrow sel seeaeee eee re reer 

DOR re aoe eee RED MOSTBRG Ws not o2 esas tee eeemeine Je cieeereyenvanta deri tates Grasshoppers; 

| | beetles; larvee. 
1D ocr id da Ouse Sood GOS COC en Bee A atcne ear \aaoooeasss RC pacwooBade oeeenHe Remains of in- 
| sects. 

ID 2 doa te ae 66s | REDS eE Onn ec oan enor ce SAGE sos | Meadow mouse . 

IDO Susee aaaee ae PLE era) (Gl A eaeseee! pobencatsese- tic Snic House mouse ...! Grasshoppers; 

| 10 larvee. 

1D0)505 See eae ena |) eOoCEe amar \isere cranes |!) Aodte cies ome been Meadow mouse .| Grasshopper 

} | larvee; beetle. 

WGP See else eeia\nelove Mam ASd el GSyils. cok cae stone od eset eae | House mouse ...| Crickets; larvee. 

1D Olen sHomsos chosneo ce Ob iecs cslecsscesec|oscsceeseesaneeeee) Meadow mouse..| 5igrasshoppersrn 

| 5 larve; spi- 
der. 

DONS Ae Seapercieeiacs| Cen (Cloves laooar ation Wake Crone sea asoc Gorges. 

IDI) suscitoonenaneces |G krith 27G its ov Reese ance) aadab ocdacac op sec Pree OO. neil. sicter 

BY ee serei eer }dan, 1cS7|.....---.- Tree Sparrowasa| eed Ones. sc oe Caterpillar; 

crickets; spider. 

DOr soe cltiayneote HED HUM SBT 2 = ss.51- « \WBGave! soeaencdcse Whitefooted 

| mouse. 
DOSE hese i2aotres nec80) og08 cad Sapaeomas= eee Ge Saresc Oo A 2 meadow mice . | 
Oe see eee |. CLO ieee oad cie he. we wtelcil Sie ote-orarhe ore fe Prete EIOG | Teo eae Sad 6 caterpillars; 6 
grasshoppers ; 
spider. 

1DYo\ a BR ore Saoo aos Pistons Zt atele ot Same aeeea lsemeneas cacao cdos I cofepctsbt oteisiarctavs.e 0 '="= Insects. 

Dye eee Baan Sal Byuliy MS ASSO tle chee ce a ees eee eee eee Do. 

ID) akacage saat. eae IDGas S/hikeyi2)l a daneeane Meadow) lark, 7 /a|secremene cereals 

DO eee eihel eteer Dee hey) eee UNCOn eee ee bee Mieesi 3). Fans: 

Drayton Island, Fla. ...| Feb. 20,1885 |.......... Heather 2.0. .5- loseee eae Do, 
Goshen Pan ee 2h.G hits. RAIDS BLO IOLA Cy sere -seteiel| erase cies eee tcis oct doers Mice Me Ss tets: 

West Chester, Pa....... (Oyo OP Ile SU Pk eae ade] Gee ano one tesa bo ososssistloscuds Do. 
Chester County, Pa ....| Dec. 23,1880 }.......... Meadow larkk:).,. 3.2. 35: -cpee ee Do. 

IDO) ie hie aA COSC Jin) TERI aoe ae laa eae boaase seb ode Mite Soe etn geas 

DOA ates -reaaeas Bi Spree al 22 ees fe ale acecll Sosve 2 con ste atele s fore evela | Onn eeesciare 

DOM ie cs ae. eee Sa) ae ozs sO) Ieee Sone os AeRe Aa OsA Ban cUsloBakceanaas ‘en acss|| Grasshopper. 

WORE rae ee TEGO eili b's ews Santogodl hr eesondeedodgomet | Mice? +22 cous see 
Delaware County, Pa s-| Jan: 30) 1880). ...)..--.|...---5-- eee eee Peo hee te meee Os 

‘hester County, Pa..... balgsiiby 1¢ Seile sail Rigg see ae ee Se UR SBA E ees ice: dO e-Baee 
East Bradford, Pa...... dein, ICIS A Sos eeeal beoceqa5 an Oaseanael Pnobssopoacicavoe< Insects. 
@hestar Countysiba wee) INO COs Sr9ire see ccee|ee ce) ectene = eran - eer See eiass- Do. 

IDA nacen snopabecs ING Oa tS) Bas bso cd Moedensodsu sec cour | MWC Scat sang boc 

MON cawede nace lonnly see e870 159. ces .ce- ecregaamaees aekcee BaGe cee eee 

DOS ES een Velen 16 a1 9)|fecns cele Nid ibretcCoy Means! Macey. 2: cece wore 
Dixon Gounbys Nebr. ce | ibys) 6 LOGS. ieee ieee ale viele eiepete rier elm =e MOUSE se heuer 8 locusts; 27 

| | other insects. 
Makotal@oumntby, (Nbr. ayes GO wee cece eee ie elaine = @ elm oo ow cielo l= Gophere--- eee 38 insects. 

iD Yoh Niaees Soe ee Jers, ase) Greil o.g|esaksaroseaea! cool bossongaoceSaosbck 29 insects. 

DOSE oa aero meer Silvan L80GY Fee ee ee Ere sp ee eraraatll bbinatorns wae cere 34 insects. 

DOs ae thrmeniecacsn IN Dvige. All baaneanoos bosacseascooua ede Rabbib--oessce 22 insects. 
@edari@ounty.INEDr ia: a|p ae AGO eee cel ote tere Eee Ga Saeyrpse 40,30 Mice a0... ss280 | 47 locusts. 
Pierce County, Nebr ...| July, 1869).........- Hosta aAaad Snopes Gopher ......... 40 insects. 
Sanpyi@ounbya Nebr. 22: || Gophemnel STAN ree gre oem cbt -riyta aor Mice t22 284.224 37 insects. 

Oke eR os eee Afrnees aby lee ssocaec BINGE. chet vote Sea Opes cer adt | 43 insects. 
Lancaster Co., Nebr. =.| Sept.,. 1873 | 5. 22.22 ce). oe ee ee bee ee ele ne ole aa wee ween en 40 insects; frogs. 
Hale County, Ala.......| Mar. 17,1888 ).......... Gunte Se nAnbetonb cc loesoaamac cbr sco: Grasshoppers; 

~ crickets. 
*Gainesville, Fla......... 4 feroly er 3 afc ol) ese eae (Sarecumcadosaaar=: scar onogsobodut or Remains of in- 
sects. 

Do Batqorsecoesoen: Same SON ARRS I he trere ere cel erate elole | totehe, aletener= all eienetshere nletaslorerncolasel= Larvee and other 

| insects. 


— i Sy oy eed Re LO eae % ? 
tis te ’ « .2f ' - 
i . 
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Statement oft the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls—Continued, 


wae bec eceteseces 


Sandy Spring, Md...... 
ao County, Pa.... 


SPARROW HAWK (faico sparverius)—Continued. 


Poultry 


Date. oe eae Other birds. Mammals. | Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
RGA SBT |e yas sone | PDETTOW eos etal aitiacineiet mcr ok 
DECHMNABST Has ct =: ISIE ORT eI Ae ic ie ick = eile Wa td BAO Crickets. 
SE MRR Corts) s'5 pone mes WWWrabbler 355 Oba flee oe Pree tar a, 
DEGWSL WSBT |). 2.4 sts 2 Mea Gon larkss |< a3: ee sec ht ek 
sparrow. 
PAT ities WOR) cisin's & Saleiars ISPIGIMSPALrOW wclectees wxweleS sakes s White grub; bee- 
tles; spider. 
WDA OO [ala akigs tana amici e alae ca saidaltnstes ooo aetk. re ae Caterpillar. 


Summary. —Of the 133 stomachs examined, 1 contained game bird; 28, other birds; 55, mice; 6, 
other mammals ; 5, reptiles or batrachians ; $3; insects ; 12, spiders ; and 5 were empty. 


Chickamauga, Tenn.... 


Dixon Dadi: Nebr.. 


- Dakota County, Nebr... 


Lancaster Co., Nebr.... 
Gainesville, Fla......... 


BARN OWL (Strix pratincola). 


WOV. i, LGSDA)). «ease ca’ Cowbird> Spars |e. sie «oa week 
row. 
ERY OP BRR cit, aten cae | isks aan nt mea sista aicles Meadow mice... 
DEC MGVISRh | ELEC OI | ote atvceclars tote a apialoees kisi, Ya ces oa 
CUMIN Crise Re (See Ae ae OCG? igh Mouse si. os.-0 | 89 locusts; 22 
4 ether insects. 
est Ye oe ARGS 7 ae Sepsis sans neem sa aisle sone s btn aterin's 4's PODS Reha 
RILATIG ys PEGE Is acctetes fee tiers. okey a anctstere, «ahs)otein. are Wouwse ieee sss. 40 insects. 
HEH AIBON Ik cc econ s ohllaedas set ectemeoeete 2 cotton rats ; 2 
shrews. 


Summary.—Of 7 stomachs examined, 1 contained poultry; 1, other birds; 4, mice; 1, other mam- 


mals; 3, insects. 


LONG-EARED OWL (Asio wilsonianus). 


PMA OY, Odden oe (UADIN. it, 1860) silos belt [nscccine ctacaeecet e's 2 pocket mice . 
ashington, D.C ...... ACT ii UOT |e o's «x bpehe = Song sparrow ..| Meadow mouse. 
ee Bay En Le, NOW 2, L680) ||..2.ce ean = Junco; kinglet..}.... (6 CoE S ae EE a 
Washington, D.C....... MAE UG ASGie cites) juris |macteisicta sale eh he aterellls ernie ae Seles its Empty. 
peeey Spring, 165 Oetin oe Yr atts hai! 27 6h ROE RS Cycle mae mires beteien SE ean eva ater ye 
Been cyte ta alanine an Ware 121887 is. e fice side tecsne.es>s| Meadow mouse 
Do Mebeagtds asic tes ICED iol bS oa oS (ee Serie ate SARA AS Oi Bic |S haps GRE be i epee cea Do 
WO cata eeis oes Via 9 RATE | Nej eltoho cde sk ne viele! otcioisre een ere orn ne een Oe Do 
POM sims s Secu ster BUTT UPC ASO Patil alateicllcl oletail trea pratet ey Pepehave aia tte 2 meadow mice. 
Chester County, Pa..... AR LONes [he oho itna| eae andes Japeaes Meadow mouse ; 
3 house mice. 
i). Sherepecsarbese INGVE 20s DOO! Heats tela crete |= cays ett cca'si 6 av aqaqoretohe Meadow mouse. 
OS Sola oases aes Dec 11, 1886 SEP CR eee (Mees bis eE tanee eae ete Pers Saloon ts 
PS tem sierra Pa OR ASST |e ectata celle lh sic hw aisles eeteted eae 2 meadow mice. 
{Dig fe See ane rid Or Hwee lies: STI ME eae, ois needs White-f ooted 
mouse; mead- 
ow mouse. 
VP ity Ske QA Mera facts Pine tok eect ae RS Ee. Mae eae Se ese Meadow mouse. 
Lc Ser ee DGG Plea OsO ub yaten cw cate |S erorcita deraivine cacnatte White-footed 
mouse ; 2 
meadow mice; 
shrew. 
Woodstoek,Conn....... FUCA POON ate sie et nite asia fatter aa dre eoe 4 meadow mice. 
Boston, Mass ........... Met 1RE1Sem|i on. 2 a6 « eh war- | Meadow mouse. 
er 
Bee Ny MOS Ease | DECs Obst Bat 2 daeiso cts acl poate yo diathes ost me les 
ming ibing, N.Y... . 2... FN 9) ey op boo ee ee Goldfinch; 2spar- 
rows. 
18 D8 ed A easel onee DOF nrise'. aioe seers <ee Pusk ease ata se vere 
110 US ent a AEG (tie GONE! ae See awe os Small bird......}.... 
Chester County, Pa..... INOVe ce OSD Geka ec ciate etre satuatans 
WOn reteset ING ROSAS OH sicos sas Sea sasieceds seks eel eee. 
10 (9 3c 50 Gere Dec. a BGA Faherty es ler sh sth se davis ob ete ele aioe 
Westtown,Pa.......... He: ERY E RSG cyte Perancas all ola rc are chrono ert ai tisreere claus 
eo Ree Peter rae Oe a etai|ea se oe kee Atel t traced std mabe chaos 
Ete SER AOE EIN Ie aC BAPE AeA ered os dekalb sled law cichere oe Mevdfeas 
Vehestar t @onnty, Pa. 2st LC REDE oie oRLes 2598 [hee ter sub da, Patera’ se arartoeee 
Ee wich « mre sie \a'a'ars latins ALOR Sea eel se Gist sad aera iat istoha, Sl sod St aa Seclerel le wae 
Hea east sare aeiercrs [tac GO Prien Mace a cioel = Ps actthaty sakes Seti akcs 
LET ee Dec eee AA are see (6 a Tae a ipeiicieaze ial a cate snateneeskatstat cit sree 
LO dear tO - Saeea ENO Wipers) LOD eines teats ee Hiek wintarete nig ope ERlteictaiftovs are 
1D.) CR eae ic Dee 1S eal hears eee dectys antes ene are ea ists. 
OD ater Mattes cd Reba, 186006 scree heels Eee ord Pte cere 
Oe ee Fate Secs Los’ are OA atalle Ate OOK waa hateis eewe eens 
AG 87——7 


- By: 
“ae EONG-EARED OWL (Asie widsonianus)Continued, 


Poultry 


Date. or game foie birds. 
birds. ‘ 


Siac ale) Paice el wie wail ew ARE Me ial eee wal |e ie wae wie) = Ai] 2 oie “=e 0 eye ie'alel | «| eiiple wa MANO lol cite BN ot af aloe 
wala wie jong einva)m ioe pet ell oka tote AED ol ctata la lahallin inlcje.0 eta twle» if lojon en) 6/q\s 0 0:00) 0,0 5 /m Wi uil/s(s\> tm emer eter d ss) a) pial diets 


Summary.—Of 47 stomachs examined, 1 contained a game bird, 5, other birds ; 40, mice 2 
animals ; 1, insects; and 5 were empty. 


eas § ' SHORT-EARED OWL (Asio accipitrinus). 
rai 
de Washington, D.C...... NOV. 22) 1886} ow fuses ® juncos> 1 foxes. “ete. ce cae 
sparrow. 
eS Ona NAW) oe, pet tate Nov. 27, 1886 WGHSO eee. 
Rockville, Conn ..... ...| Oct. 22,1886 2 meadow mice 
DOM eaneeck ues Seen (jlo ES ee Be sesmeneus se Mouse 


. Koshkonong, be re ataiete Sept. a, 1886 Meadow mouse 
Washington, D.C....... Apr. 20, 1887 3 meadow mice. 
Hillsborough, ae Sept. 3, 1887 2 meadow mice. 
Brunswick. - 
Washington, D. C. eesinc Jan., 1887 1 meadow mouse 
PAE ee See ae Se oe Mar’ 281887 |e sf. 05] Robins Saal sayeeee| sense eee cose re 
: Hackensack, Wits: eene Mar. 31, 1887 2meadow mice; 
, i shrew. 


South Windsor, Conn... met DOU SBT | aie roe orotate Sparrow ....... 2 meadow mice. 
te) bd : 


TRIOS CU Wem cenraal paar Ome te salen: ace - zo cnt “Nee eee 5 meadow mice. 

PDOce vcs e oeete MEAT OMN bia)" cos hos elo age lao Ree 4 meadow mice.| ~ 
Washington, D.C....... FO a el ee eee eee ete eras! i meadow mouse ’ 
Glaston Kaa Conn)... 2: abt 2a ihe 21) See eee | >See etnies Seelam nem omnes Empty. 
Hast FEAR. Caiake|Mapiaitese | oc. OST eee Ss 4 meadow mice. 

Iho Neer eee Nov. 2,1886|..:.....-. aparece oh 3 meadow mice. - 

Tiel esse ate Seats aeons Gos Meadow mouse. 


, by EN EA UI Rei Oe cp Bay! po) pity LAG oe CI (CR ORC Fe CEO OC) CAS ONC ie I 
: 8 meadow mice. 
: 1 meadow mouse 
et Daina 
’ P 
Ss Dakota cans Nebr. ea "187 Gis afi) Abe noe eee 17 insects, 
Lincoln, Nebr :......... Seabee, PGBs a cede Saes Oe cas decks ee Gopher......... 30 locusts. | 
: lmira, N.Y... ceecde. Aug. 13, 1884 i Beetle. 
DO} eels eee PANIES OoOd eee ciate reas eemeulee sila emo 
2) tit BI aes hae a ON as Goby Boe Seota he . 
SHITLTENUIN Woot hs as ee ee Octe) SABRI. Sas BRR CCOAE Rae S eho Je ane Olmedogrses - : 
Hos Ae ae Dee. 29, 11887 |. FCS NEES Du Se TAN |G CoRR gee, | 
i 
Summary.—Of 45 stomachs examined, 4 contained small birds; 34, mice; 8, other mammals; 7, in- 
sects; and 6 were empty. 
x 
fa 
; f f 


. tM ot je UF, rede Meg op | VA Sia * i mee 
Se 3 RACE Ss RM Tide Mia saa Be: 


pon men TH orem AND .AINFALOGIST. a“ 


Mammals. 


ie i Srekee ttt loneet cose bn eae eadow mouse: 
aaa ‘ Deas so TE BES ren Sacen peeeee RIEIEPOL 5 55.2 
wien) ee a URE ol Ae RO BOP Oaei ts Sree Se Pi Siticys 5 Soot ere gee ee 


; ere Pia lipo tsa MN 0) IO ae i eet Shrew. -..32:354.: Frog; 8 larve., 
' rte Greensborough, Pee Marte, LOOT as oooh Ch encore ee cei aa se e[ ee erg ok eg ct gees Spider; grass- 
48 hoppers: 
Bie vie... : crickets. 
‘Moose River, N.Y ...... June 10, 1878 A Ren Cee eee eer ce 12 red-backed 
: mice. 
Seer sing, Wi ......-: Tada AONE | Pitta og te tb nb he es ee 
ee ae Jan. 21; 1885 | aie ROP cee 2 meadow mice 
pies BO Ree 2) 2 Pie are Mar, 21,1885)... ...<..: Saw-whet owl ..|... .......20..... 
- Saint Louis, Mo......... Spring, 1885|.......... Seneach owl 220 byes ons 1a ack 
PRY Mere laps. haw es Mar. 21, 1887 Meadow mice; 
rabbit. 
mm ireendborouph, Ala’... ..| Nov. 19,1687 |... .... .2.|..0. 22200. e eee dee Poco ecco cece ee sees Empty. 
at Bandy 5 Spring, Mas... ISIE US ASHE S20) S cha SIS tle Cheon Nee coe eae eee Crawfish. 


“Meadow Sc 
Rabbit.......... 


i Rabbipe st ee = 


Empty. 


Do Several mice ... 
“Waverly. Ney H MACE 325 Sees Insects 
ae Batpon. N.Y... oc... ces 5 3 Field mice ...... : 
wit Halsey’ Valley, N.Y. .... Oct. g A eatin: t ach d lyuale tin Se thee at eI ee emesis aes Fish; insects 
Bs Winwre NeW... so... Nov. 4,1884 [itesee echt oe 
SIERO NS ea ys assess TAPERS ER Re oS OR a? ee ae RS Veh ol Ss iy geo Empty y 
ae TOI EG) gc ele eee Dec. 1, 1886 Wieabete 1c! 
Me GCOD, NiTY ...0.655.655% Jan. 1,1885 WECe ee 
EC dll Feb. 9. 1886 Field mouse; 
Ag | mole. 
. Elmira, N Rites os tess. Feb. 19,1887] ......... SHAW DIPdsS .Oin55)-m ace es op 
+" PRS reei eh os re fas Lue lids 1a 122 lO Apia lina leap lias Her whe recy ge | Field mice ..... 
Re. ‘Alexandria, Va Bete ia sha's i Apr. 17, paid Sr pee g iciden Soran rae Fe is ae nS Do. 
ek. | 
I Summary. —Of 37 stomachs examined, 1 contained ot 4, other birds; 16, mice; 8, other mam- 
mals; 2, frogs; 4, insects; 1, spider; 2, crawfish; 1, fish; and 6 were empty. 
> 
r FLORIDA BARRED OWL (Syrnium nebulosum alleni). 
a S65 . 
Gainesville, Fla......... Apr. 20,1887 |.......... Peo Moles MYL ee tain ade he Be Frog; crawfish; 
+ | Grasshoppers; 
: larvee; beetle. 
UD See aaa | May 9, 1887 ote CEeEE Ae Ree tiidne ccdbee wea tara Lizard. 
nS ee eee UA Sg AW (2 DED Oe iat ee ais Mouse... 222221! 
Lo AS eee Feb. 19, 1888 | aie haa eee SATS NE ire aetiete oa bY Gur ies oo | 
a Summary. —of 4 stomachs examined, 2 contained mice; 2, batrachian and reptile; 1, insects; ! 
= crawfish. 
3 i . SAW-WHET OWL (Nyctala acadica). 
“ps Bes 
__, Taunton, Mass.......... biewspe td 1 Gen ai 8c s oi] ews Se ees alee Mouse hair ..... 
et East Hartford, Conn ...| Jan. 7,1887}..........}: hese Re a hers White-footed 
; mouse. 
L Hillsborough, N.B...... OEete Rt, 1686 fo 2 DEO mad ROM ABEE ee Mouse hair ..... H 
‘> Flatbush, N.Y. 2.2... Nov. 3,1807!......... de Senet eee sng tee | House mouse . ..| 
_., Locust Grove, N.¥.-. | Jan. 24,1884 (0c. “Coy ae Meadow mouse | 
“y Sing Sing, INE eho Jan. Peel Peg AE ee nee ee els ee os Weaaya 85: tte TS | 
a Sarah Ae a ed Noes OE en pees Ei pe : re 
F ; Summary.—Of 6 stomachs examined, all contained mice. 
i: 
: 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls—Continued. 


Ne / 
SCREECH OWL (Megascops asio). , oar 
Poultry ‘ SEE 
Locality. Date. pe pune Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. : 
irds we 
Sing Sing, N. Y......... Arig: S1,A88B) | o2- 254 sn pikeheege bola cae | RE eE Eee Eee Remains. ‘ 
Atlantieville, N. Y...... Dec. at BS ss 2.8 ae bral eer See a epee tey veneel 
Sing Sing, INOS tse eer Sept. 25, 1886 |..........)...-..--.-.2 200s Do. 
Ae 19}: (CSREES Ha Nov., A BBOs eo wc kau cell Gane ee Meadow mouse. € 
LISS aie te eisi= whe AAOu ae saw wie |s aiereeh choAl oe cteiss Ge) ee OE ROMNEEDe st OO LEU Do. 
: mice. 
DOGe eee ree sink 19S re shoved [Sieg vcx gale Sepaee sate oa pak nee eee ne ere oes 2 cect Do 
Doe Aaa neststeites eke Chis (cee ae [RA ee IMME de res ACI cl SAO oa ae aOMmnOH AG Do 
1Diornngetoss aa oco. PV GOI ck heels Scene eee Oe eee Mouse hair ..... Do 
1 Dove steer ae ee oS FACOG orcic ieee | seiasccroteee lene Tree \SPALLOWe .c|. selec ses ese- se 4 
IDYoVys Sea ate oonenas Peers Ko PREPS, ee Ieee ROCHE RAR CTD Hele rin cee ala, CO Ege Do 
DORR e unteves eelae Soka veers Oa Beer 4 INCATBERS ce iaarsell eri Necrterss Scie 
DOs ee terran rere GO ia ecignt ote eierers cyan NE ee eve erento etree Mouse hair 
LO Ye yn eae pcre A Fie ALO! 2 2icezdec cil wakes branche Seto ae eis ecole ea eke be eieeretete eiaiey = te Do. 
River Vale, N. J........ fang Ons ss ere a Bes KN Aiaee RS is) [ 508 ugha s Hele mets Larvee. dasth. 
Bergen County, N.J ....| Nov. 26,1885 |... 2.2...) esse eee etree House mouse... ; } ; 
Alfred Centre, N. Y..... OCbTOSTBSG yn oe Le ee eee eects White-footed | Grasshopper; .- 
mouse. pase craw-_ 
fis ay 
Peterborough, N..Y..... Sept: 18860 teeeee a. Sparrow......-.|..-. GONG 55 see Grasshoppers. 
Amberst, Mass.........- Say 181886) seks ec | ener oie eoteter i ell Retsil cy atc tieten Frog; remains, 
Cleveland, Ohio......... Mar 12- 1 886nl, ae evee Joneses sees seen eee Meadow mouse . 
East Hartford, Conn....| June 23,1886 | ......... es yce rend il ovies Cig GaGa eer 7 beetles. , 
Gainesville, Pla......... Mar. 12) at's Viel ARAN SBA.o nS a0 cooe 14-c| Sac oaOr DO SO rea: Grasshoppers; | + 
larvee of bee-— 
tles. . 
Washington, D.C....... Ve: sc hemes bec Bomroae ars Ibeninumb cosas occ White footed 
mouse; mead- 
ow mouse. 
ID Ossie eater teas AAO ais ict. S| lceotiohenae collet eo ee ees eters 2 meadow mice. 
DOs ee ace hoes BX 0 Loews Bem eet | CLEECCH OWN Mein s- sos slew cee eee 
DD) Obert ssraetsremiaiNe SAO rae lis; neke exer sea METS Gor cand Sollase Ss aOM See aator. 
1DY0)s eo dew seechosne BET ap otal ch pl teen Uo lccehammsae ee IMLOUSE 74. )-eislene i 
Rockville, Conn......... May. 28, 1887 |....--.-.- |e cinee ee oiaetiewiee ees Foietcrdyete sia eet Empty. 
DO Si sssariatescesc ROO etnias | Soeenitaeats [pee ema Nttas epee ween Cg Day? BV od Gls Slansiatet Beetle. 
Portland,C@onn’......... (Oetrt22 ASEH ie A ea ee re me ee hs LE Snider. 
: IDO)siiaoac- oc coaerec Dec. 23, 1886 NesteqeCsy S| AG son cotios oon 453| aGOROBeo de oBdeD “ic i 
OCH POLE MNES eipcisitesciae Jan. vf, ee BAe 5 eee unce NR AS hal nes SOT a neers Crawfish. 
Portland, Conn ......... May a 5 1887 | lek anes {hah chit ee Re our rere others. Sa shale Care 7 May beetles. 
Washington, D.C....... Feb. 13, 1887 eerte er a be LSBs Aaootinigcc 2 pine mice..... ‘ 
East Hartford, Conn....| July 16,1886 |.........- QUMNSMSH Spates > cic selfs cates 
rows. . 
Philadelphia, Pa ........ Apr. 20,1886 |.....-.-.- BOs coals Haste sido oocs| SESHaSe AaRA Boer Ary May heetles. ° 
Greensborough, Ala ....|....--.2.22-2-[eoeeser cece [eee e cee cee eet eee eee reese eee eens 2 cicadee. 
Sandy Spring, Md....... NY Ppy Nets cTf nn akan aus) coins Sule adn See ol equceasepepeme sere insects. ; 
ID NaHAc adeno serto as PECs (ORM EN a MAS Hels Mil odio: Eto OC Arab olce Sep ee 
Chester County, Pa..... Fan 1A A BBO Yee oeretor i Soe rice itsteln ele erle Mouse hair..... 
IDOKs de daceeeesooes Janu S: MSS6u ek: Maree eek te eer eeu itty rele House mouse... 
DOM ee toe seems reels Apr. 22, 1886) -4dincsite Meatheriereegnieleigdstinls tence ae Beetle 
IDO Ate omo cacriaae ALMie my @lte-cVOllnaueasacce HGS GHEES errata eeteicieie le at ou eclnols tae 
ID Oss Be aigee mignon AE Tiger temic c/a WHR an 5 Bbao OMG el ese a tine oct House mouse... 
EV ORs stcretel sys shetere-s Nov. ACNE Sl Bebo oe cr aman tele dina 5 Meadow mouse. + 
IDioieasooceonete ond Shev(on RSet aay as naeMee aa Meadow mouse; 
house mouse. 
DOVE aarale ciate oversee INon grr Mass Met sode soulloswcocanbooyoonebo White-footed 
mouse. 
IDO eotetos gockecseeh Aol ype at nano aer| aie biiguoooanadors. 6 | Lasonascacm beatae: Empty. 
1BYo\ A ana eG ants Dec. (en iste lol Pea eal iee me metic Meadow mouse. 
DORs vecisvarerws cieuslstsie WA BYstemes KORN AWa ace da sllocon ene SG obecn 22 0llocbabD nara coco Bectles . 
DOr ee elaborate iba ys (ROR al ec eae a al ne Ase Cm ceo oso) Cm Crp omaereace io & Empty. 
Do Soe ata erencicte | Feb. DE TRB | eae ere ate eye ote starere corset alee [eves fe iatn|e[alclo'o oh ho a tofe Indeterminate 
inatter. 
WO aeiaueswaee Net 7s} Dan? ealcley Ay Ipsiaeaere Gaal Ievibus Gecie Cyst beac House mouse ...| y 
TDYO ts ASH SE cl okan ici le cet Ra aoe eral laomceAcAC ett ha sot eer ort hasta 
MOU e raster cies cai | Fer TS ATSB A ica iceiee erbeccteteters ley sted tatetofetelete Se Oia cacists eres 
100) Ba GaeeG sO USGA enn PELEch «eh Woo kocral Pevensie lledacottis Son sozeces Askon serene ye ce 
IDOE Mane ache AEs hal DY=vetnnte7 Pa kclsityil MaeibnmnnrstS [ia AG opp bene cocicaorsr ‘Mouse hair ..... 
DO ass baennte WSeurin Ut. TERT ile oa ee eee eetee ocr etter House mouse... 
LOGO RAB ARGH One caer Det PRS een hero’ Mee ieee gl Darra Bas aon bt o.s| ode dootoar ons 0 2 Trace. 
DO serestceceels| 1s} ofp Keane sy Al Ren een Sina .4 i455 4 Oroobod oso menem anus ocal Empty. 
Done ee eS Tian. Te Se Tale cote aloes eeene creer Mouse hair. .... 
DOA each kaeecees 1] os b WA cy Al Rr an rsr SE an ab dn oDObd4 nsocdo SURGE ACC Cn Do. 
1DYO MS Cae oan June L7O1R84 || ere eee akinesia el eats 2 On | Insects. 
IDO a eieanne Fans 8, 1885-1 ccciccsie | semteatete eteterer tate )eetehele |p el =int= aisieta iat al aktale Do. 
IDlovia -aeoodoues's Tame: 6, 1885s cece a8 oeeeeeet tee sedis iar anise | Do. . 1 
DOES 9 Sy daoeoc 36 Dec. 18, 1886 |........:- English sparrow} Mice..........-. 
DOM AR iste ccake ING 880) See eee =r | 
1D YONG tera HC oe Ee INK Ae oeliss Migneaurnelealaatavoncosscodsoo. Wi CO niece ce ate 
WO! fore erste torstararere Are 20! 1876 | so osc cepa ew elect eave ere eypsel = inte all evel jer ale elm eon rs iepaie Grasshoppers. 
Delaware County, Pa...| Dec. 5, 1879. ..-..- Be NS a emote one Mice fee hetine | 
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Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 Hawks and Owls—Continued. 
SCREECH OWL (Megascops asio)—Continued. 


= , Poultry | =| | 
, ° é Locality. | Date e pape | Other birds. | Mammals Miscellaneous 
; irds 
4 1 
a | Ses eat 
- Cedar County, Nebr... | Sept., 1867 aes De thet 8 Oe whine sree aya | EE Nee Soe PEN 47 locusts; 12 
‘ | other insects. 
HO aie ce rd coe 1s Meus Cs Le eee / RANE ARs oe, Small bird...... oe sh os wets oe ak 32 locusts; 8 
| other insects. 
; PMR chit Paiste ans Sta June, 1868). %....7... fe Se OS arineyan SAREE Seatac Rte cr che 41 locusts; 22 
. ; | | | other insects. 
Dakota ay MODE cathy MM UOOS [econ |e en: Se oak Sasi ce | Mouse 69 insects 
Bere a as aeie wo'ets Aug ASTON eins sees Sed eon ees wis oh ae Onn en) wen |) CON ISECES, 
Seward ( RERILY NOD fC pis. SIORGY Series oko a fee ean oe ks nin sec d| anc UME hinarichinee : | 67 insects. 
Nemaha County, Nebr..| Sept., i874 joss Be Pt Set eee red | Loot sorte ke |50 locusts; 16 
¥ : | other insects. 
Laneaster Co., Nebr....) June, “1875 }.......... Pe EARS EOE ee ey ee A a tee 49 locusts; 15 
as ey sl other insects. 
memset, NOY. 3 cc). a v0 AN eds AESO)| = cc 5 siears Se | English spsrrow| Mice........ ... 
Le, Sipe pee toes Jan, 30, 1886 |.......... Heathers). 3522: |5 ex BOM eee eae | 
pees, Jin aa Ses eat 1oel yee sd Gs Lee eeeenee | English sparrow}? ..:..:...-..0:-.. | 
mo vOhemiun, N:Y........% MIS PP Ba heute Pee > Sep faa oe oe eee Field mice...... ; - 
eae Mayet TAB Ih ay atyed oy culh ciate. eos ee Mice (2)......... 
: anbon: Ne Wi-..s...-.- =i 2) icige £5 Sa bol Ie WENGE lic. o- cee so Seer Oe 
moo, In pat SOP eee HADIWMGs SSG 12s aos Cees Php eee ic oe ah teal «Ae piste aii ae Omisaeted Tnsects 
SEC  o e oi a's wiajo0,0 e Cis FO. TBAG fess wade. ote eee w eae aoe Mice fica css 
f Ww ellsbor four, Pa 0.522 POCh, “SstGene a. k PMNeUSH Sparrow} ||. 2S. dese. ace. we 
LEE eS li a eee Och: 21) IBR6 ies ose Pie Shore Darke. 32) Betes 22 3 ee eae 
2 TOD Je a a ea et. 23; 1886) |2/. 52% Ucn So cnge et cde ows ees Wice!2J2: Sewn 4 | 
PDO o's oats 5s Detveo. WE een s= coe Haglsh Sparrow)... +. 2.4 5ss2=< 
e Wellsburgh, N.Y ...... tag SOARSO Nes oe wen win seco ed eee epres|leeos otiae ae smetclos| Empty 
(GEO od ah a ep on to:2/ gl ARE aes English sparrow]........--......-.| 
Washington, POL eee Mar. 5, 1888 |... 8.2 ee seen eee ee Meadow mouse., Crawfish. 
22 Tie fae ee ay ae oe) A nate Bes cctnes [oes e be ee ee seer eee ee eee eee ee|eceeee settee seen | Empty. 
West Chester, Pa....... Jan. 6, 1887 Mecfaea te ete ere 2 IA om aN e Seapets House mouse 
Summary.—Of 94 stomachs examined, 1 contained poultry; 20, other birds ; 41, mice; 1, othe: 
_ mammal; 1,frog ; 35, insects; 3, crawfish ; 1, spider; 1, indeterminate maiter; and 7 were empty. 
GREAT HORNED OWL (2ubo virginianus). 
| 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... | Dec. 25, 1885 | Quail . . | Selah bts cite TARAS RE bas She wat ae ae cs 
” New London, Wis...... Oct. 25, TRS ace ee RR Sens ei cha | Fox squirrel 
Chester County, Pa..... | May ats | vy ei iscdis Renh eapan . ad ae Ae tee etsy | 
tow 
Adairsville, Ga......... Hf 20, 1 SSG | [Pete cer ene Pea tas Me ae | tcttdea.o > Streeter | Beetle 
: ers TY se eee sad ike aie | [et pd tens ye SC ea 
Stat ace Waeteiainiwlh s\n) em nif aren /eys ‘aim akaiw, aie 0(e,f ears CLD o alefei|s om craiaini ayes, sla e= ae8 PERE SAR SES Sere, | 
East Hartford, Conn. eh SAG IAGSY [oe Ge [cee ek soe ery RECT ea a 
Sing Sing, N.Y.......... | Jan. 19, 1888 | Guinea bee eee eee | Rt SS ES A 7 | 
ow 
DOR SSP aincceeae July 9,1884} Fowl ...| Robin .......... (ents Bev a@ hie no es | 
* A ome: Shien os MNGi del BRA Hl ss se Becapoe Masons socce f Shrew. 200002 -2 
arate Lae ae LIVE | SME fal kan a pee Biel Mee ie | BE =O e) cy Lae 
Paint nck, PON. Ssh sine Amr 23, 188i]... 3 2a.cn| C@ooper’shawkgy en oi sees os ole enle,: | 
|. lark-finch; | 
| mockingbird. 
Sandy Spring, Md....... Mar 12,1837 | Pigeonm..|-...2...-5.2.0. =a Meadow mouse. 
Chester County, Pa......| Feb. 15,1886 |...-......|...0c-c.cceccseees Rabbit.......... 
1D fae ee ees | Sept., 1878 | eS Se AF] earns A ae ered Kage na | 
Dako County, NObr7 | aly, 1869 |. 2.02... Ves ucts coke we sale ee Gopher......... | 30 insects. 
HU PMIN INN Soc cos <5 .!2s4 ROGh 4, 1885 lohecc 5. SEES Gok trace tk ete Strum SD ec. ce 
Et ear ene Oct. 7,1886| Ruffed |...........0.4.--- ESN Ape eae 
| grouse. 
Wprmoine: NOY... ..se-0 Agiey IOVIGSE Toc ho ws Pee ded gate teint: Gray squirrel 
Tyrone, N. Y.. »...| Sepr. 4, 1886 | baseactlg SP et Ae Nd [RR ee eS SCANS 
SM RINT SEINE ON ois eh 4 cytes 2 | Nov. 5, 1885 | SON Mantaetne tte orev SALE eee Ne Sere e ga aot 
iBreesport,. N.Y ..65-..)..-. Nov. 2,1886 
NGANOON ED oa. we. os. as Dec. 13, 1884 | 
MHOPAN DD. ate.'s0.. oe Se se Dec. 15, 1884 
Mee Eso. 1. 825% Su. Dec. 29, 1885 
SEI NAY saa cncie.e an Jan. 3, 1884 | Poul 
PERS een ot he cere sats Jan. 5,1885 
ei oS I Ea. Gar Jan. 17,1886 | Poultry .|....:..........-.. Joceec cette tees tees 
yy OA eae Jan. 29,1887 | Ruffed|..........:......: PMA Chea 
| grouse.| 6 
ee Spring, Md...... U0) se Ge ts -ohl Ree | ASO Se erent Rabbit: =) 3. & | 
| > 
Summary.—OFf 30 stomachs examined, 16 contained poutcy or game pads 2 2, other birds; 1, =icc; 
12, other mammals ; 2, insects; and 1 was empty. 


Meeaes : 
Ly keine Sane ae Ae THES eg 
Statement of the stomach contents of more than 1,000 
“4 ‘BNOWY OWL (Nyctea nyctea). 
i ORE Sd ; te : i AE Vio te 2 
Perea. 4 e ) “| Poultry | : 
= of . Locality. Date. or game}! Other birds. Mammals. 


r birds. 


d Washington, D.C....... 
Portland, Conn ........- Noy. 20, 1885 
o% Keokuk, Iowa.......... Dec. 6,1886 


4. sock port, NOV. ou. Ney: 17, 1886 
re See Borers] tren Conan cesar tots 
Chester County, Pa..... Dec. 14, 1886 


Summary. —Of 6 stomachs examined, 1 contained game bird; 2, mice; and 4 were empty. : 


: HAWE OWL (Surnia ulula caparoch). 2 ae 
1 
Quebec, Canada........ | Jan, 15,1886 |........... | SRE Nes yk ee Meadow mouse. 
{ z 
: Summary.—The 1 stomach examined contained a mouse. 
BURROWING OWL (Speotyto cunicularia hypogea). 
_ —.-- Fort Buford, Dak ......| Sept. 29, 1887 
weet y Wayne Oo., Nebr... ... June, 1868|.. 
AON ay 29 (ote sie ae nee ices sl crate On sea Mais chet cdg FN Ae aie eke Ma oral ae etek ates ee eee 
ee 
Say ey SPierce.Cox Nebr: ; :\- sans |er-< te os Arias) AEE eN (SAtractrmedn ceteris |! wilauiete peed 2 eaate- 
a . JOE eect seis) guys | be Sen (le ae SEGARA Hine eincocet resi (eletr kee ls ke feek oe 
a es 
Las 1 Rae eins 2 a sn MM OMI See ie oe Pat Uo ae 
otal : Mayne; County. Nebr. cl duly. ~ 1869)).2 2. Sec cee cence eiaee A PMLOUSE S- 24 osc. aoe 
ns ay pyaney, Cheyenne Coun gune; AST) So lca ls ko ee sme ee eee |e oe eis sees aoe 
ie Ye ty, Nebr. 
uk ‘ei «+ Ogaialla, Keith County, | Sept... 1976). 4.022...) s.-¢eece2foenns---|) MOUSE... 05.2. 
a: Nebr. | | FERS: 
DOs etl cei aes Gao es joeteeee ees 
"4 | 
Kor Summary.—Of 10 stomachs examined, 2 contained mice; 1, other mammal; 10, insects. _ é 
¥ - pe iy + : < 
athe ; SUMMARY OF STOMACHS EXAMINED. Pe 
ae Swallow-tailed Kite (Mlanotdes forficatus) | .- 222.25. .2cscee=) «nace ete s cere access at ep cee ee rk: 
+ Mississippi Kite | (letinia, Mississvpprensis) ooo ce acc. sete pale 2 eld alaeie a0 ie ae soho chee ee = Soe 
Perey th 2 Marsh Hawk (Circus hadsonius)y <0. occ sche «= = Opdee dese: en's Sooners ee 46 
ke Sharp-shinned Hawk: (Aecipiter Velox) aac a: - veld c see dee aia eis hen <r aie a x aoe or a 
a Cooper’s Hawk (Accipiter pooper) Ee SES ME ARCA 5 tear oO OM EeRpeE Iper cms Apso ee 
— Gos EEE ACE CCAR HE OPTI ES cer 92k pees cand oe ones ort ae ohne 
oe Red-tailed Hawk (Butco borealis) .... .......-.. -.-. LS AAS ee bed € -i.5thee ee 
4 _ Red-shouldered Hawk (Buteo lineatus) ........ ene ey! ne ee ene ae = 102 , 
iy, Swainsoms Hawi: (Buteo Swainson ..2,- densa oe weitere eee saa 40 
om Broad-winged Hawk (Buteo latissimus).........--- EB RO ake cic Aceonc pbs eS 
Rough-legged Hawk (Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis) .......++-+-+-++-0--+0- > 238 
eA Golden Hagle (Aquila chrysaét0s).... 22-2202. ccs ccc eer w nce enn n eee enn n ene e ween teree pe ets 
& Bald Wagle (Haliwetus leucocephalus). 2... --.- +22. e eee nnn eee cree mes Hane = nines © aie * 
- ; Prairie Walcon (Hale) MeTicaNUsy oss. o-- oad sa Tae tae bas bole oon o Nemes as ele ee 
i Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatwm) ......- 00.62 eee nes cece eens cece eeee ese esse ets eseu poem na 
ee Piseon Hawk (Walco columbarwis)*.. os 2.2. oo tlecc an vecleae econ steele ces alee “By ope eee : 
y Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius)....-...++0- eee cece eens e nee tenn eneres oak see . 2 
otal numiberOf HAWES -.5 cm). cet ee cee asia ele eine BARBER ODED I: 6 622105" aioe ees 785 
Barn Owl CStria wiAsencoldy ioacde ete Aes elo ce Rose a ele Sees: oles des = See eee was ee oF 
onp-eared Owl (4s8i0-WilsOni@nals)) >... 9-52) ence esa ela Ameo sa ieln cine >< e- - aeee eae otis cai ; 
‘ Short-bared Owl <Asio accipitrimus) =... 05 22-20 d cheese ce eeee cess sens oe. so 2RE Une Op ale ae 
he . Barred Owl (Syrnium nebulosum) ........------ Jefeleiaie.e Alase = alate we eieicjs nicielsicic sss = = 2s B pete eae aed 37 
A Florida Barred Owl (Syrnium nebulosum allent)... 0.2.0.0. cece cette cece eet tee senses 4 
Gaw-wheb Owl (Nyctala Acadia). ae eae oisns we leel> e srelnteel= eiele ail = Rie nieim 21 ote oie ole soo eee an o 6 
cng Screech Owl (Meguscops ast0) 2.26 nen sees ets os Seige 2 Oe weir nize eiee lye < oo 2 cle. OA 
" Great Horned Owl! (Bubo Wirginianus) 2.2. soc 2 cso. nee ne cons ene gee es eee ere oe ee 30 
; Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea) ..........--.. - SRE ROS Ae RoI Od agoA Gok Gab bene Stee Peco sda Gh 
—. . - Hawk Owl (Surnia ulula caparoch)....-. 022+ +1202 n eee ett e ete ene teen eens is Sees 1 
on Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicularia hypogo@ed)......... <2... etter eect eee eee 10 fa 
i Matal murmber Of OWI oe cee cena ee sae eta hiate a ote ae Wie gee eto 1 av deca ee >, naw 
, ~Total number of hawks......-. PS h emu Moh itn teen ee ce mua ae oe agen se te ohio ieee 
5 Totalnumber Of Hawks AUG OWIS: ... 12+ -sevcecc ens. dee eee emcee see sees stan venge ~ aes 4g ae 
/ : ee 
f - i \ 


- 


Are ACeyeet. U rahe Ae PR So Sh xe SP ef Raa) angi hg, a 
ee si og ae ‘2 a fa inka MEET ER ea 57 ee Wa Sm ; 
bat’ cae Pa ARE = ror isa: Sat ey a N i vay + ee a¢ rr ey *] 
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EXPERIMENTS IN POISONING. 
By Dr, A. K. Fisnmr, Assistant Ornithologtst. 


So little definite information is available concerning practical 


~ methods of destroying injurious species of birds and mammals by 


oisons, and so many letters of inquiry have been received by the’ 

epartment asking for detailed instructions on the subject, that it 
has been found necessary to conduct a series of experiments in order 
to obtain the desired information. It was important to determine 
not only what poison is most efficient and best adapted for the pur- 
pose, but also the most economical poison, the quantity necessary 
for use, and the simplest method of preparation. As an easily 
accessible and hardy bird, and one which could be procured in any 
desired numbers, the English Sparrow was selected as the first 


‘species to be experimented upon. <A large number of healthy 


English sparrows were secured and confined in large cages. The 
were given an abundance of food and water during the time covere 
by the experiments, so that they might not be forced from hunger 
to partake of the poisoned grain. 


POISONS USED IN THE EXPERIMENTS. 


The following poisons were used in the experiments : 

Strychnine. 
Arsenic. 
Corrosive sublimate. 

Of strychnine, two preparations were used : 
Crystals of strychnine. 

Tincture of nux vomica. 

Of arsenic, the following preparations were used : 
Arsenious oxide (white arsenic). ‘ 
Arsenite of copper (Paris green). 

Arsenite of calcium (London purple). 
Arseniate of soda. 
Lig. Potassii arsenitis (Fowler’s solution). 


POISONS RECOMMENDED. 


The results of these experiments have led to the recommendation 
of the following formule as simple, efficacious, and inexpensive: 


ARSENIC.—One part by weight of white arsenic to fifteen parts of corn meal or 
grain. (Paris green and London purple would be just as valuable as white arsenic, 
except for their bright color, which arouses the sparrow’s suspicion.) 

Directions.—lf corn meal is used, the arsenic should be stirred in dry, and the 
mixture afterward moistened. It should be fed moist. If whole grain is used, it 
should be moistened before stirring in the arsenic. It will be found advantageous 
to add a little gum arabic to the water used to moisten the grain, as it causes the 

oison to adhere more firmly to the kernels. It should be dried before using. 
ik is preferable to all other grain, because the sparrows feed upon it more 
eagerly. 

STRYCHNINE.— Dissolve 2 grams of strychnine in a liter of hot water. (Ordinarily 
strychnine is put up in bottles containing one-eighth of an ounce. Half of the con- 
tents of one of these bottles, dissolved in a quart of hot water. gives a solution 
of the desired strength.) ‘ 
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Directions.—To insure the best results it is necessary to Soak the grain in the ~ 

poison solution at least forty-eight hours. Itshould thenbedried. Grain prepared — 

in this way maybe kept in jars, to be used as required. + aha iy 


& 


Corrosive sublimate, cyanide of potassium, phosphorus, and a 
number of other poisons, although efficient, can not be recommended =~ 
on account of the danger attending their use. Py 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. aa 


In dealing with as suspicious a bird as the English Sparrow, in 
cases where the continued use of the poison isrequired,aslow poison 
(such as arsenic) is preferable to one of rapid action (suchas strych- 
nine), for the reason that the effects of the latter may become appar- 


ent in certain individuals while the birds are still feeding, the pecu- 
liar actions of the affected birds frightening the others away before __ 
they have taken enough of the poisoned grain to insure fatal results. 
In such cases it has been observed that the frightened birds never rn 
return to the grain. . ar, 
Before putting out poison for sparrows, the birds should be baited 
to a certain locality. At the same hour each day they should be fed : 


with the same kind of grain that subsequently is to be used asthe 


vehicle for the poison. ei. 
PRECAUTIONS. (74 
In the use of poisons the utmost caution is necessary to prevent 


the possibility of accident from the poison itself, or from the grain. 
employed as a vehicle for the poison. The following precautions ~~ 


should be observed: (i) All vessels containing poison or poisoned “FP 
grain, and those in which the same are mixed, should be labeled = 
with the word Poison, in large letters; (2) all vessels containing 3 
poison or poisoned grain should be kept out of reach of children and x 
domesticated animals; (3)in preparing and exposing poisoned grain, 
great care should be taken to avoid spilling any of it where it might ce 


be found by children, farm animals, or poultry. 

Another possible source of danger in the use of poisons, and one 
that is much less easy to guard against, arises from the fact that the 
bodies of the poisoned birds are liable to fall where they may be-- 
picked up and eaten by man or beast. However, very little real ~~ 
danger is to be apprehended from this source. ; 


SYNOPSIS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Following is a brief synopsis of the experiments in poisoning made 
by the division: 
EXPERIMENTS WITH STRYCHNINE. 


No. 1. (1 bird.) Fed on wheat soaked one and a half hours in a solution of strych- 
nine (.65 of a gram to 30 c.c. of cold water) and dried. Bird commenced eating at 
1.16 p.m. Atl.27 p.m. showed first symptoms. At 3.10 p.m. it had apparently 
nearly recovered. Next morning it wasdead. Stomach and crop contained 9 ker- 
nels of wheat. 

No. 2. (1 bird.) Fed on hemp seed soaked twenty-four hours in a solution of strych- 
nine (.325 of a gram to 30 c. c. of cold water) and dried. Bird commenced eating 
at 11.35 a.m.; died at 12.20. Crop contained 3 shelled hemp seeds; stomach none. 

No. 3. (Sbirds.) Fed on hemp seed soaked twenty-four hours ina solution of strych- 
nine (.65 of a gram to 30 ¢.c. of cold water) and dried. Commenced feeding at 12.15 
(it is impossible to say that all three commenced at that time). Bird No. 1 died at 
12.42. _Crop contained 3 shelled hemp seeds; nonein stomach. Bird No.2 at about 
i o'clock showed first symptoms while eating; at 3.10, hewever, it had partially ~~ 
recovered. It was dead the next morning, Stomach and crop contained 4 to 9 
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kernels. Bird No.3 ate the poisoned hemp seed and non-poisoned wheat until 3.10 
p-m., seemingly without bad results. It was dead next morning. Three kernels 
of hemp seed were all that could be discovered in the stomach and crop, which 
contained also 10 to 12 kernels of non-poisoned wheat. 

No.4, (2 birds.) Fed on wheat soaked forty-five hours in a solution of strychnine 
(.825 of a gram to 30. c.c.of cold water) and dried. Commenced eating at 10.20; 
both dead at 11.05. Each had eaten 3 kernels of wheat. 

No. 5. (1 bird.) Fed same as above. Commenced eating at 12,30; died at 1.14 

.ma. Stomach contained wheat partially digested; nothing in crop. 

No.6. (1 bird.) Fed on oats soaked twenty hours in a solution of strychnine 
(.65 of a gram to 30c.c. of cold water) and not dried. Bird commenced eating 
about 11 o’clock, but seemed not to relish the food. At 11.20 the bird was unsteady 
in its movements, but a¢ 3.45 it was in good condition. Next morning had wholly 
recovered ; probably did not eat enough of the poisoned grain. 

No.7. (2 birds.) Fed on non-poisoned hemp seed and wheat, and given water to 
drink containing .325 of a gram of sulp. strychnine to 30c.c. of water. Four 
hours afterward they were visited, and both were found dead and cold. 

No.8. (5 birds.) Fed on wheat soaked for forty-eight hours ina solution of strych- 
nine (.16 of a gram to 30 c.c. of water). Commenced eating at 11.45a.m. At 1.45 
p.m. two were dead. At 2 p.m. the third was dead. At 3p. m. the fourth was 
dead. The last was found dead the next morning. 

No.9. (2 birds.) Fed on wheat soaked for forty-eight hours in solution of strych- 
nine (.065 of a gram to 30 c.c. of water). Commenced eatingat10a.m. First bird 
died at 10.45. Its stomach and crop contained 10 kernels of wheat. At 11.10 the 
second bird died. its crop contained 4 kernels; stomach empty. 

No. 10. (5 birds.) Fed on wheat soaked forty-eight hours in solution of strychnine 
(.08 of a gram to30c.c.of water). Commenced eating atip.m. At2p.m. the first 
bird was dead, and another badly affected, but recovered. Two were dead next 
morning. The fifth bird was not affected; probably did not eat enough. This solu- 
tion would seem to be too weak to give certain resulis. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH TINCTURE OF NUX VOMICA. 


No. 1i. (8 birds.) Fed on wheat soaked twenty-four hours in tincture of nux 
vomica and dried. At 10.30 a.m.one bird eating; at 10.55 affected; at 1.15 p.m. 
symptoms passinz off; recovered. At 1.15 p.m, second bird dead; stomach con- 
tained 8 kernels of wheat; cropempty. Another bird commencing to eat at 11a, m.; 
died at 1.10 p. m.; stomach contained 4 kernels of wheat; crop none. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CORROSIVE CHLORIDE OF MERCURY (CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE). 


No. 12. (2 birds.) Fed on wheat soaked twenty-four hours in a saturated solution 
(in water) of corrosive sublimate and dried. Birds commenced to eat at 10.30 a, m. 
First bird died at 1.15 p. m.; stomach and cropempty. Second bird died at 3 p. m.; 
2 kernels of wheat in stomach; crop empty. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WHITE ARSENIC. 


No. 13. (1 bird.) Fed on Indian meal and white arsenic (15 to 1) mixed with a 
little water. Commenced to eat immediately (9.45 a.m.). At 3.45 bird still in good 
spirits. Dead next morning. Stomach and crop empty. 

No. 14. (1 bird.) Fed same as No. 13. Commenced to eat at 9.30 a.m.; badly 
affected at 2 p.m.; dead at 2.54 p.m. Stomach and crop empty. 

No. 15. (8 birds.) Fedsame as Nos.13and14. Commenced to eat at8.45a.m. At 
3 p.m. two affected and one seemed in good spirits. All were dead next morning. 
Stomachs and crops empty. 

No. 16. (2 birds.) Fed cn Indian meal and white arsenic (15 to 2), moistened. 
Commenced to eat at 10.50a.m. First bird died at3 p.m. Stomach and crop 
empty. Second bird affected at 3.20; dead next morning. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ARSENIATE OF SODA. 


No.17. (1 bird.) Fed on hemp seed soaked one and a half hours in a solution of 
arseniate of soda (1.56 grams to 30 c.c. water) and dried. The bird ate freely, but 
recovered. 

No. 18. (1 bird.) Fed on hemp seed soaked one and a half hours in a solution of 
arseniate of soda (2.10 grams to 80 c.c. water)and dried. Dead (time not taken). 
Stomach and crop contained 12 hemp seed. 
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"No, 19. (2 birds.) Fed on wheat soaked three hours in a solution of arseniate — 
| of soda (2.10 grams to 380 c.c. water) and dried. Commenced to eat at 9.30 a.m, 


First bird dead at 10.35 a.m.; crop empty ; stomach contained four kernels. Second | 
bird dead at 2.35 p.m.; crop and stomach empty. i Kekd) 2 


EXPERIMENT WITH LIQUOR POTASSII ARSENITIS (FOWLER'S SOLUTION). 


No. 20, (2 birds.) Fed on wheat soaked seventy-two hours in Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic (liq. Potassii arsenitis). Commenced eating at 10 a.m.; lively at 4p.m. — 
Both dead next morning. 


~ 


‘Oe EXPERIMENTS WITH ARSENITE OF CALOIUM (LONDON PURPLE). 
No. 21. (i bird.) One hungry bird exposed to ground hemp seed and London pur-  _~ 
et ple (15 to 1) for five hours, but would not touch it on account of its marked color. 
ee Notg.—When mixed with whole grain the color is not soconspicuous. (Seenext 


- experiment.) 

No, 22. (8 birds.) Fed on wheat and London purple (15 to 1) stirred up witha 
little gum-arabic water and then dried. Commenced eating at 9.45a.m. Firstone © 
dead at 3.30 p.m,; stomach and crop empty. Second and third badly affectedat __ 
3.30 p.m.; dead next morning; stomach and crop empty. af 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH ARSENITE OF COPPER (PARIS GREEN). 


' No.28. (8 birds.) Three hungry birds exposed to ground hemp seed and Paris | 


7 green for four hours, and refused to eat it on account of its bright color. tt 
No. 24. (3 birds.) Fed on wheat and Paris green (15 to 1) stirred up with alittle 
gum-arabic water and then dried. Commenced to eat at 9.45a.m. First birddead - 

at 3.30 p.m.; stomach and crop empty. Second and third birds badly affected at i 

3.30 p.m.; dead next morning ; stomachs and crops empty. , ie 

% 
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REPORT ON SOME OF THE RESULTS OF A TRIP THROUGH PARTS 
OF MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA. be: 


By VERNON BAILey, Field Agent. 


Mr. Bailey was employed by the division to make field investiga- - 
tions in Minnesota and Dakota for the purposes set forth in the ac- ie 
companying letters of instruction : ” 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, a 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1887. 

Str: You'are hereby appointed a special field agent of the Division of Kconomic - 
Ornithology and Mammalogy of this Department, * * * your appointment to ! 
date from May 10, instant. 

You will set out on an expedition for the purpose of investigating the food habits 
and distribution of the mammais and birds of certain parts of Minnesota and A 
Dakota. You will proceed direct to Round Lake, Nobles County, Minn., toimves- 
tigate the damages inflicted upon the newly-planted corn by Blackbirds, of which 
grievous complaints have been made to me by the farmers of that region. You 
will determine the species which occasion the damage, examine their breeding- 
grounds, and suggest such measures as you may deem practicable for the relief of the 
losses they sustain. From Round Lake you will proceed to Heron Lake (Jackson ~~ 
County) for the purpose of ascertaining positively what species of birds breéd at 4 
that place, concerning which very remarkable reports have reached the Depart- 
ment. From Heron Lake you will cross the boundary into Dakota, and work 
northward to the Fort Sisseton Indian Reservation and the Traverse Lake region 
(including Big Stone Lake), onthe boundary line, visiting points on both shores. 
Thence proceed north, in the Red River valley, to Pembina, collecting as much in- 
formation as possible concerning the depredations of Gophers in that region, and 
determining in each case which species of Gopher is responsible for the injury. 
Throughout the trip you will make a special study of the habits of the peculiar in, 
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sectivorous Mouse, known as the Missouri Grasshopper Mouse (Hesperomys leuco- 


- gaster). 


’ From Pembina you will proceed, if practicable, to the Turtle Mountain region, 
and thence to Forts Berthold and Buford on the Missouri. If this route is not prac- . 
ticable, you will proceed from Pembina to Devil’s Lake (in Ramsey and Benson 
Counties) ; thence to old Fort Berthold, and thence to Fort Buford. Before leaving 


this part of Dakota you will visit the arid area, and will ascend the Little Missouri 


as far as practicable. Thence proceed by the most direct available route to the 
Black Hills of Dakota. It may be necessary to descend the Missouri to Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, and thence, by the old post-road, proceed to Fort Meade. You 
will visit some of the higher mountains of the Black Hills and determine their 
fauna. Thence proceed to the ‘‘ Bad Lands,” and the ‘‘ Sand Hill Desert ” just south — 
of it, remaining long enotgh at each place to learn the peculiarities of its fauna, and 


_ the principal food of the species which live there. 


You will receive detailed instructions for your routine field work from the Orni- 
thologist of this Department. 
Respectfully, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN. 
Commissioner. 
-VERNON BaILny, Esq., 
Elk River, Minn. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF HCONOMIC ORNITHOLOGY AND MAMMALOGY, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1887. 

Dear Sir: In obedience to your commission, which this letter accompanies, yo 
will set out for Round Lake, Minn., on the 10th instant, for the special. purpose o 
investigating the damage done the newly-planted corn crop by Blackbirds. If on 
your arrival at Round Lake you learn that the season is so backward that corn will 
not be up for a week or ten days, you will proceed at once to Heron Lake (for the 
purpose specified in your commission). ’ 

Unless you find a particularly promising locality in southeastern Dakota you had | 
better proceed at once to Fort Sisseton and the Traverse Lake region, where you 
ought to stay about two weeks. 


* * ¥% * * * * 
Before leaving any locality at which you have stopped a few days givea brief ac- 
count of the more important physical features of the place. This will help explain 
any peculiarities which the species found there may suggest. iis 
You will make a collection of the stomachs and gizzards of birds, in accordance 
with instructions contained in Circular 4, of which a copy is inclosed. 
Respectfully, 
C. Hart MERRIAM, 
Ornithologist. 
Mr. VERNON BAILEY, 
Elk River, Minn. 


Supplementary instructions were sent from time to time, but the 
above sufficiently cover the objects and general direction of the ex- . 
pedition. 

Mr. Bailey was in the field about five months, during which time 
he made a valuable collection of the stomachsof birds and mammals 
of economic importance, and secured much useful information con- 
cerning their food habits and distribution. His report is too bulky 
to be printed as a whole, hence portions relating to Blackbirds and 
mammals, together with his descriptions of the localities visited, have 
been selected and arranged for publication asa part of the present 
report. For the determination of the specimens collected, and for 
the nomenclature employed, the nanithalowist of this department is 
responsible. 
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BLACKBIRDS. | 
YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD (Xanthocephalus canthocephalus). os 


Heron Lake, Jackson County, Minn., May 14, 1887.—These birds ~~ 
are very numerous here, and do more damage to crops than at Round re 
Lake. No corn can be raised on account of them, and it is hard 
work to get a crop of wheat, oats, or flax, without more or less injury — 
from them. ; : 

The species of Blackbirds most numerous here, and of which most =~ 
complaint is made, are the Yellow-headed and Red-winged. The “4 
Purple Grackle, Cowbird, and Bobolink are present, but in less num- | 
bers; consequently the damage they do is not of so much importance. 
The Yellow-heads and Red-wings seem to be in about equal numbers 
and of much the same habits, nesting in company among the reeds re 
and coarse grass of the slough and borders of lakes. Their nests are 
almost always placed in bunches of grass surrounded by water; this 
is of importance, because where there are no suitable breeding places - 
there are no blackbirds. The reason the blackbirds are so numerous 
here evidently is because the prairies contain a great many sloughs 
or wet marshes, with coarse grass and reeds growing in and around 
them. Here the birds build their nests, going to the surrounding 
fields for food. For information regarding the injury done corn I 
have had to depend almost entirely on what I ald learn from the. 
farmers, as very little corn is planted here this year. I could hear + 
of but one field (8 acres); it was 5 miles from town and 2 miles from . 
the lake. This I visited, but found the corn not yet up (May 21). A 
forkful of manure had been placed over each hill to keep the birds 
from finding it as soon as out of the ground. The farmers near 
Heron Lake say it is of no use to plant corn at all, as they can not 
keep the birds off. Mr. Thomas Miller, who lives near the lake, 
says he planted a piece of corn last year, and that by constant watch- 
ing with a shot-gun, and planting over the hills that had been pulled 
up for the second time, he succeeded in raising about two-thirds of 
the hills planted; and then in the fall the birds destroyed a large 
part of that before it ripened. He saysthe birds do as much damage 
to the crops before harvest in the fall as they do in taking the seed 
in the spring. 

The principal crops raised here are wheat, oats, and flax. These 
crops are now so far advanced that the birds can not injure them 
much more, but they are still constantly visiting the fields, and the 
stomachs preserved willshow whattheirfoodis. Allthrough the fields 
of flax, wheat, and oats are spaces bare of grain and coming up to 
weeds. . 

In the latter part of summer the Blackbirds are said to congregate i 
in large flocks and devour and break down a great deal of wheat, 
oats, and barley just beforeit ripens. I cannot learn positively what 
species are responsible for this damage; probably the Rusty Grackle 
is one. 

I can not suggest any means of immediate relief, but believe that 
the extermination of the Blackbirds, especially the Yellow-headed, 
Red-winged, and Purple and Rusty Grackles, would be of great ad- 
vantage to the farmers. But how is this to be done? Ido not think > 
by the shot-gun, for I have found it very difficult to get specimens 
for stomachs in that way. They are so shy that it is difficult to ap- — 
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proach within shooting distance. Theonly way I could kill them 


“was to get where they fly from the lake to the fields and shoot them 


as they passed. I am told that they will not eat grain soaked in 
strychnine or arsenic, but I think a series of experiments in poison- 
ing them might be profitable. They seem easily baited, and per- 
haps could be caught in nets like pigeons. 

The legislature of Minnesota has authorized the county commis- 
sioners to allow a bounty on Blackbirds and Gophers, but in this » 
county no action has been taken in the matter, and the people do not 
seem to think it much use. Perhaps the birds could be killed when 
they have young by going among their nests, 


Round Lake, Nobles County, Minn., May 12, 1887.—Abundant. A great many 
are just beginning to build nests. 

Ortonville, Big Stone County, Minn., June 15, 1887.—Numerous; breeding in the 
reeds along the lake. Found 21 nests in going about 40 rods along the shore. They 
were all built in the reeds, and were from 1 to 5 feet high. Two nests had sets of 
four eggs; two of three; one of two; one of one; one three young and one egg; and 
two had shells of eggs. Twelve nests were empty, though all completed. Most of 
the empty nests were over dry ground. Only one nest on dry ground had eggs; it 
was 4} feet high. Most of the nests over water contained eggs. 

Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, Minn., June 21 to July 8, 1887.—Numerous; 
a great many breed in the reeds at the south end of Lake Traverse. June 23, all 
the young were out of the nests, and many of the adults had gathered into loose 
flocks along with Purple Grackles, Red-wings, and Cowbirds, and were feeding on 
a field of Hungarian grass (Setaria italica) which has just been sown. This field 
contains about 80 acres, and I estimated that there were not less than 300 Black- 
birds and 100 Mourning Doves on'‘it at onetime. The stomachs sent will show | 
their food. 

Graceville, Big Stone County, Minn., July 11, 1887.—There are two clear lakes 
here surrounded by timber, and in places by high grass, rushes, and reeds. There 
is a large slough with rushes and grass. Here I found large flocks of Blackbirds 
(seemingly composed of about equal numbers of Red-wings, Yellow-heads, and 
Purple Grackles). There was a flock of about 200 near the elevator when the train 
came in, and many small flocks and loose birds were picking grain in the streets. 
Having to wait seven hours for the train, I went among the sloughs and found the 
birds very numerous. Many young that could fly only a short distance were in the 
grass. Many of the adult Yellow-heads were in the midst of their moult, the new 
black feathers showing plainly among the old rusty ones. Their wings were gen- 
erally ragged, and some were minus atail. The moult was not noticeable among 
the Red-wings and Purple Grackles at a distance. Later in the afternoon I saw 
several large flocks in the wheat and oat fields. This is the first time I have seen 
them feeding on grain. 

Flandreau, Moody County, Dak., May 25-31, 1887.—Saw one pair; they do not 
stay here. 

Fort Sisseton, Marshall County, Dak., June 15-18, 1887.—Numerous about the 
sloughs. 

Harwood, Cass County, Dak., July 12-15, 1887.—Common. 

Devil's Lake, Ramsey County, Dak., August 6-19, 1887.—Numerous in large flocks 
with Red-wings, Cowbirds, and Purple Grackles, and feeding on wheat and oats. 
They seem to prefer ripe grain, and feed from the shocks. They are about in equal 
numbers with Red-wings.  - 

Bottineau, Dak. (western edge of Turtle Mountain), August 22-30, 1887.—Scarce; 
have seen but 2 or 3in flocks with other Blackbirds. 

Fort Buford, Dak., September 1-20, 1887.—About 20 were in the flocks of other 
blackbirds at first, but none were seen after about September 10. They were feed- 
ing on grasshoppers and wild sunflower seeds. 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD (Agelaius phoeniceus.) 


Round Lake, Nobles County, Minn., May 12, 1887.—Numerous. 

Heron Lake, Jackon County, Minn., May 14, 1887.—Numerous; breeding. Great 
romplaints are made of their depredations. (See remarks under Yellow-headed 
Blackbird.) 

Ortonville. Big Stone County, Minn., June 13, 1887.—Not numerous. 

Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, Minn., June 21-July 8, 1887.—Numerous. 
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‘Graceville, Big Stang Coping: Rtaae , duly i, 1887,—Numerous ; feeding on 
(See Yellow-headed Blackbird.) ; 
eos Flandreau, Moody County, Dak., May 3-81, 1887. —N ot numerous ; a few bre Wr 
Utare along the banks of the river and in the bushes. Found one nest in a bush 4 feet ay 
high, and one in a bush 8 feet high. ; =a 
5 ale a Sisseton, Marshall County, Dak., June 15-18, 1887.—Numerous. Shae i yak) ms 
-.. . Yarwood, Cass: County, Dak., July 12-15, 1887 —Common. . aaa 
_ Pembina, Dak., July 21-August 2, 1887. —Have not seen more than 5 or 6 except — 
ata slougit where there was a flock of about 20 
_ Devil's ; Lake, Ramsey County, Dak., August 6-19, 1887.—Numerous in large flocks — 
(from 1,000 to less). As near as I can judge these flocks are composed of about — 
40 per cent. Red- -wings, 40 per cent. Yellow-heads, 15 per cent. Cowbirds, and 5_ 
per cent. Purple Grackles. Sometimes they separate into flocks composed mainly 
of one species, but are constantly changing and mixing. The grain-fields near a 
- Jake or grove suffer most, while those far from either are seldom visited. The birds — 
begin to ) feed at sunrise, and remain in or near the field until about sundown, when 
_ large flocks pour into the reeds near the lake to roost. Besides what they eat, they 7 
shell and knock off much grain, and where it has become thoroughly ripe before 
being cut the ground is covered with grain. ee 
Bottineau, Dak. (western edge of Turtle Mountain), August 22-30, 1887. —Numer- — 7! 
ous in large ‘flocks, feeding mostly on fields of unripe oats. Roost in reeds and wil- ; 
. ., lows along the creek. 
4 Fort Buford, Dak., September 1-20, 1887.—About 20 were seen in a flock of other 
ee Blackbirds early i in September, but none were seen after the 10th. They were feed- 
ing on grasshoppers and sunflower seeds. 
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PURPLE GRACKLE (Quiscalus quiscula). 


Heron Lake, Jackson County, Minn., May 13-22, 1887.—Scarce ; found three or! ee 
four pairs breeding in groves. ey 

Ortonville, Big Stone County, Minn., June 18, 1887. = Common ; breeds in ‘the 
timber along the lake. 

Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, Minn., June 21-July 8, 1887.—Common. (See 
Yellow-headed Blackbird.) ", 
Graceville, Big Stone County, Minn., July 11, 1887.—Numerous, (See Yellow- 
ny headed Blackbird.) 

ae Flandreau, Moody County, Dak., May 25-31, 1887.—Common. 


Harwood, Cass County, Dak., July 12, 1887.—Common. f oa 
Grand Forks, Dak., July 19, 1887, —Common. art 
Pembina, Dak., July 2{-August 2 2, 1887.—A flock of 15 or 20 stay in town and "ae 


feed around kitchen doors and in the streets; have not seen them out of town, F 
Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, Dak., August 6-19, 1887.—Common ; not numer> -. #) * 
ous. Raha 
Bottineau, Dak. (western edge of Turtle Mountain), August 22-30, 1887.—Common — ‘y 
in large flocks feeding on grain and bur-oak acorns. ie 


BREWER’S BLACKBIRD (Seolecophagus cyanocephalus). 


Pembina, Dak., July 21-August 2, 1887.—Saw about 20. - t sa, 
Fort Buford, Dak., September 1- 20, 1887.—Numerous ; probably 500 stay arate pei. 
the settlement, feeding r lar gely on grasshoppers. They also eat wild sunflower seed 5 
(Helianthus), and feed along roads, railroads, and around houses. They roost in 
the brush on the flats. 
Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, Mont., September 23-October 7, 1887.—Co 
mon. Saw a flock of about 40 with a her d of sheep; half of the flock were on aed a 
backs of the sheep most of the time. el 


CowsikpD (Molothrus ater). 


Round Lake, Nobles County, Minn., May 12. 1887.—Common. f 
Heron Lake, Jackson County, Minn., May 13-22, 1887.—Numerous. ; 
Or tonville, Big Stone C ‘ounty, Minn., June 13, 1887,—Numerous. 

Brown's V alley, Traverse County, Minn., June 21—July 8, 1887.—Numerous. 
Flandreau, Moody County, Dak., May 95-31, 1887.—Common. Mas 
Fort Sisseton, Marshall County, Dak., June 15-18, 1887.—Numerous. sn 
Harwood, Cass County, Dak., July. 12-15, 1887.—Common. ; 
Pembina, Dak., July 21-August 2 1887.—Common. Have not seen them in — “4 

fields. - A flock of about 20 zo with @ herd of cows. 
“4 
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other Blackbirds, feeding on grain. Generally a few accompany every herd of 
cattle. 

Bottineau, Dak. (western edge of Turtle Mountain), August 22-30, 1887.—Com- 
mon in flocks with Red-winged Blackbirds. 

Fort Buford, Dak., September 1-20, 1887.—A few seen with the Blackbirds early 
in September ; none seen as late at September 20, 


# ae BoBoLink (Dolichonyx oryzivorous). 
* . 


Grand Forks, Dak., July 19, 1857.—Found one flock of about 20 feeding in an 
oat-field. The males are changing color ; some are half brown. 

Pembina, Dak., July and August, 1887.—Common; breeds. Seen mostly in flocks 
Ns feeding on grain. ; 
pts Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, Dak., August 6-19, 1887.—Common in floeks of 
a from 25 to a less number ; nearly always found in a field of unripe oats. The old 
males are about half black and white, and half yellow. Afew young have unde- 
veloped tails. . 

Bottineau, Dak. (western edge of Turtle Mountain), August 22-80, 1887.—Com- 
mon in small flocks, feeding on grain. 

Flandreau, Moody County Dak., May 25-31, 1887.—Numerous. - 

Fort Sisseton, Marshall County, Dak., June 15-18, 1887.—Numerous. 

Fort Buford, Dak., September, 1887.—One seen September 20. 

Round Lake, Nobles County, Minn., May 12, 1887.—Common. 

Heron Lake, Jackson County, Minn., May 13-22, 1887.—Numerous. 
vM Ortonville, Big Stone County Minn., June 13, 1887.—Numerous. 
Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, Minn., June 21-July 8, 1887.—Tolerably com- 
m. mon, but not numerous. 


FRANKLIN'S GULL (Larus franklin). 


i Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, Dakota, August, 1887.—Numerous. Flocks of from 
50 to 500 were seen every day flying over the prairie in thé afternoon. They were 


seldom far from the lake before noon. They feed on grasshoppers, and generally . 


choose a field or level piece of prairie and circle around ina loose flock, coming 
My to within a few feet of the ground (just sweeping the grass tops), but I have not 

seen them light. August 11 [had a fine opportunity to watcha flock. They came 
from the lake at 3 p.m. At first a small flock arrived, but at 3.15 it had increased 
_. to 800 or 400 birds. The place was a large area of Jow grassy prairie where grass- 
E hoppers were very abundant. The Gulls civcled round and round near the grass 
tops until 3.30 p.m., and then all at once rose and flew away to the lake or to some 
other feeding ground. 

Flandreau, Moody County, May 25-31, 1887.—Saw 5 following the river. 

Fort Sisseton, Marshall County, June 15-18, [887.—Common, 

Round Lake, Minn., May 12, 1887.—Common. 

Heron Lake, Jackson County, Minn., May 13-22, 1887. Common; found no nests. 

Ortonville, Big Stone County, June 13, 1887.—Flocks are seen occasionally, but do 
not breed here. 

Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June 2i-July 8, 1887.—Sometimes numerous 
and then not seen again for days. 

Graceville, Big Stone County, July i1, 1887.—Common on the lakes. I think they 
wae breed at the north end of Lake Traverse, as I saw several when Ientered the 
valley. 


MAMMALS. 
PANTHER; Mountain Lion (Felis concolor), 


Montana.—-Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: One 

is said to have killed a number of sheep lately about 20 miles from here. 
Dakota.—Black Hills, November, 1887: Said to be common in the wildest part of 
the hills. One young was brought into town by a hunter who killed the mother 
and the other young. I saw it November 2,a few days after it was caught, and 
: think it would have weighed about 8 poundsthen. The hunter said that the old 
y one had just killed a large buck Black-tail Deer. 
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Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, Dak., August 6-19, 1887.—Common ; in flocks with 
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CANADA LYNX (Lynx canadensis). 
Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Rather scarce. 
Witpcat (Lynx rufus). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Quite common here, 
and said to be numerous in the heavy timber in northern Minnesota. 

Dakota.—Turtle Mountain, August, 1887: Said to occur. Deadwood (in Black 
Hills), October, 1887; a few tracks seen in the snow. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Num- 
erous in the brush, feeding principally on the little Gray Rabbits. A number of 
hides taken here seem much more red than any I have seen before. 


é CoYOTE; PRAIRIE WOLF (Canis latrans). 

Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Common, and at times numer- 
ous; very troublesome to sheep-raisers. In the fall of 1882 we had 80 sheep run- 
ning out in the woods, and the wolves killed 22 of them. They were evidently all 
Coyotes, as no others were seen and there were no other tracks. Only one or two 
were killed ata time. Sheep can only be kept here by housing at night and keep- 
ing in an open pasture during the day. Very few are kept in this vicinity on ac- 
count of the wolves. 

Dakota.—Flandreau, May, 1887: Said to be present. Bottineau (on western border 
of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: Said to be numerous. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September, 1887: Common; hear them 
bark and howl nearly every morning. 


TIMBER WOLF (Canis occidentalis). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Common here twenty years ago, 
but not found now except in the heavy timber to the north. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: A 
few are said to occur. 


RED Fox (Vulpes fulvous). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Common. 

Dakota.—Fort Sisseton, June, 1887: Said to be common. Devil's Lake, Ramsey 
County, August, 1887: Common. Black Hills, October, 1887: A few tracks seen in 
the snow. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Said 
to be common. 


BLACK BEAR (Ursus americans). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Formerly common here, as 
they still are in the timber 50 miles to the northeast, from which region they occa- 
sionally ramble through their old haunts in this vicinity. In the past five years 
there have been two or three special bear migrations in autumn, when they have 
become common here. 

Dakota.—Devil’s lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Said to occur. Turtle 
Mountain, August, 1887: Said to be common. Fort Buford, September, 1887: 
Occurs, but not so plentifully as formerly. Black Hills, October and November, 
1887: Said tobe found throughout the hills, and of three kinds—Black, Brown, and 
Silvertip. Could learn nothing definite about them. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Said 
to occur, but scarce. 


RAccoon (Procyon lotor). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Common. ’Coons sometimes 
eat corn in the field, especially before it is ripe. 

Dakota.—Harwood, Cass County, July, 1887: Saidtobe common. Devil’s Lake, 
Ramsey County, August, 1887 : Common. 


WEASEL (Putorius ermineus). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Common. In the fifteen years 
that I have been on a farm we have always kepta large flock of chickens, and only 
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-. two have been killed by Weasels, so far as I know. During the past three years 


---—s- weasels have been abundant—more so, I think, than ever before—and all kinds of 
mice, particularly field mice (Arvicole) have been unusually scarce. 


YELLOW-BELLIED WEASEL (Putorius longicauda). 


Dakota.—Fort Sisseton, Marshall County, June, 1887: Caught one.. It had eaten 
a large Pocket Gopher ail but the head (the gopher was in a trap) and when it came 
back it took the gopher’s place. Pembina, July, 1887: Said tobecommon. Devil's 
Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Seems common. Caught two in the holes of 
Pocket gophers (7. talpoides), and think these gophers form a large part of their 
prey. Their holes are so slightly filled with dirt that the weasel can dig in without 
trouble. Bottineau, on western, edge of Turtle Mountain, August, 1887: Saw one 
running over the prairie about 9 o'clock in the morning; went into the hole of 
Richardson’s Spermophile. Rapid City, on eastern edge of Black Hills, November, 
- 1887: Have seen a few tracks along creeks, and think they are quite common. 
Caught one in a trap baited with a prairie dog, and set by creek bank. It is justchang- 
ing from the brown coat to the white, and is a little more than half white. The 
change is wholly dueto the moult. The brown hairs come out very easily ; the white 
hairs are firm. Many of the brown hairs fell out while skinning the animal. There 
is no snow on the ground now (November 12), but there was from October 22 to 
October 28, and a little flurry November 8 that remained but a few hours. The 
_ weather is steadily clear, warm days, and freezing nights. The mercury changes 
from about 28° to 70° F. every twenty-four hours. 


Mink (Lutreola vison). 


Minnesota.—Elik River, Sherburne County, 1887: Rather common and. much 
trapped for fur. In the fall of 1885 onefof my neighbors had 18 full-grown chickens 
killed in two successive nights. Iset traps in his barn and caught 2 large Minks 
that night. Heron Lake, Jackson County, May, 1887: Saw tracks. Ortonville, 
Big Stone County, June, 1887: Saw some tracks. Brown’s Valley, Traverse 
County, June and July, 1887: Seem to be common. : 

Dakota.—Fort Sisseton, June, 1887: Present. Harwood, Cass County, July, 
1887: Said to be numerous. Grand Forks, July, 1887: Said to occur. Pembina, 
July and August, 1887: Said to'be common. Devil's Lake, Ramsey County, Au- 

> gust, 1887: Common. Turtle Mountain, August, 1887: Said to be common. Black 
| Hills, November, 1887: Said to occur. 


SKUNK (Mephitis mephitiea). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Abundant. T be- 
believe Skunks to be beneficial because they feed almost entirely on insects. Heron 

ake, Jackson County, May, 1887: Saw one dead. Ortonville, Big Stone County, 
June, 1887: Seemtobecommon. Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June and J uly, 
1887: Common. 

Dakota.—Fort Sisseton, J une, 1887: Common; young half grown. Pembina, July 

_and August, 1887: Common.  Flandreau, Moody County, May, 1887: Common. 

Devil's Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Common. Turtle Mountain, August, 
1887: Said to be commen. Fort Buford, September, 1887: Common. Rapid City 
(eastern edge of Black Hills), November, 1887: Caught one in a trap baited with 2 
Prairie Dog; have seen a few holes, but they seem rather scarce. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Com- 
mon; feed on grasshoppers and bull-berries. 


BADGER (Taxidea americana). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Tolerably common. Heron 
Lake, Jackson County, May, 1887: Found some holes. 

Dakota.—Fort Sisseton, June, 1887: Their holes are everywhere. I believe Badg- 
ers have caused the scarcity of small mammals here, as the places where they have 
dug out Mice and Gopher holes are numerous. I counted forty-five places where 
one had dug into a Pocket Gopher’s hole, and in another locality fifty-eight places. 
They dig a small hole down until they strike the Gopher’s tunnel, and continue the 
same process at frequent intervals until the tunnel is ail cut up. Harwood, Cass 
County, July, 1887: Said to be common; saw a few holes. Grand Forks, duly, 
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1887: Said ore occur. ipeutbias: ae and August, “4897: aes - Dev: 
- Ramsey County, August, 1887: ‘Common: saw tracks and holes. | " Bottinea v 
= erm Race of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: Saidtobecommon. Rugby June 
August 31, 1887: Found where a Badger had dug out a Richardson’s Speci ' 
: ee and eaten all but part of its tail. Fort Buford, September, 1887: Said ‘ons 
~~ mon; I saw some tracks. 

Montana. —filyou's Ranch, Dawson County, Repermnes and October; 
-' Common, he 


OTTER (Lutra canadensis). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Tolerably common. He: 
Lake, Jackson County, May, i887: Saw where some lived. 
% ‘ Dakota.—Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Saw tracks of old and is 
=f. ‘young.’ Turtle Mountain, August, 1887: Said to ) be common. * oe 

ss Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, “1881 eta 
Present along the Yellowstone River. a7 


Moose (Alce americanus). 


43 Minnesota.—Saint Vincent: I am told by an honest and intelligent hunter ane 
<a ~ some Moose were killed last fall (1886), 15 miles east of Saint Vincent, Minn. 


pee  Dakota.—Bottineau: There are said to be some in the Turtle Mountains. 
ne nS . ELK; Wapiti (Cervus canadensis). 
os Ste ae —Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Exterminated; a few old ne 


and bones remain. They are still found in the woods to the north. Saint Vincent: — A 


_, Lam told by an intelligent and honest hunter that some Elk were killed last fall } 
(4886), 15 miles east of Saint Vincent. 

Et : Dakota.—Larimore, Grand Forks County, July, 1887: [think I have good author-__ 
mS ity (in an-old hunter) for the statement that two Elk were killed here five years ago. — 


- Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: A few said to occur. Bottineau (on 

western edge of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: I have found some old Elk bones, 

Black Hills, November, 1887: Former ly common; a few said to occur still. . “a 
ey Montana. '—Tilyow’ s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Not 
common; have seen a few tracks, and a few are killed every year. 


. 

1 BLACK-TAILED DEER (Cariacus macrotis). ? 

ie ’y * : 
om Minnesota.—Saint Vincent: I am told by an honest and intelligent hunter that Spat 


hr; . 
___ three were killed last fall (1886), 15 miles east of Saint Vincent. ae 
3 Dakota.—Pembina, July, 1887: Said to be found 84 miles west of here in the mS 
Pembina Mountains. Fort Sisseton: Said to have been present formerly in about ~~ 
aoe equal numbers with the Virginia Deer, but both disappeared about three or four — ee 
_~ © years ago. Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Said to be a fewhere, __ 
but mostly killed off. Turtle Mountain, August, 1887: Iam told that there are — Ri - 
a few in the hills, and that they are common on the Mouse River, farther west. 
Fort Buford, September, 1887: Said to be common among the hills, but I do not 3 
consi ‘er the authority worth much. Black Hills, October, 1887: The Black-tail is eds. 


os common through the hills, but the White-tail seems to be absent. sh 
omy Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson Coanty, September and October, 1887: Com-—— 
mon in the hills and open country; said to be much more easily killed than the Vir- “4 
RS ginia Deer, so consequentiy are becoming scarce. Said to be common at various Stas 
ate places along the stage road from Miles City, Mont., to Deadwood, Dak. he 
7 -* Ltae 
aa WHITE-TAILED DEER; VIRGINIA DEER (Cariacus virginianus). hi 
¥) ‘ . Z ; 3 ; >) ae Pv 
Is Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November 28, 1887: Now scarce; for- 4 
y merly numerous. “os 


-,  Dakota.—Fort Buford, September, 1887: Said to be common in the brush along the £ 
ta river, but I do not consider the authority worth much, Black Hills, October, 1887: re 
T can find no one wh» ‘1s ever seen this Deer here. a5 
Montana.—Tilyou’s 2anch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Nu-: ae! re 
merous in the brush along the river. Pea) 


a Ge Se E 
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LOPE (Antilocapra americana). 


ey) ve 6 


So ATE 


ahs Dakota.—Fort Sisseton: Formerly common here; the last were seen five years ago. 
-Larimore, Grand Forks County: | think T have good authority (an old hunter) 
pees for the statement that an antelope wus tilled at Larimore, Grand Forks County, 
ss 


‘Dak., two years ago (in 1885). Pembina: Said to be found 34 miles west of here, - , 


% in the Pembina Mountains. Devil's Lake (northeastern Dakota): A drove of 14said 
~ to have spent last winter (1886-87) near here. Bottimeau (on western edge of Turtle 
+ ~ ‘Mountain): Srid to be common on the Mouse River, west of here, 

.  Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, September 23 to October 6, 1887: Common back in the 
hills and bad-lands. Stage road from Miles City, Custer County, Mont., to Dead- 
wood, Lawrence County, Dak.: Between Boxelder and Willow Creeks I saw a drove 


nfs of 85, one of 20, and one of 14(i17 in all) in October, 1857. 
ea e 
ng i Rocky MOUNTAIN SHEEP (Ovis canadensis). ‘ 


= to be a few in the bad-lands. 
 Dakota.—Black Hills, November, 1887 : Seldom seen : formerly common, 


STAR-NOSED MOLE (Condylura cristata). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Scarce; have not found more 
- than 3 or 4 in fifteen years’ residence here. 


BSA MOLE (Sealops aquaticus). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: I have the skin of 
the only one I have ever seen here. 


SHORT-TAILED SHREW (Bilarina brevicauda). 


~ Minnesoza.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Common ; they often get into 


cellars and prove troublesome. Ortonville, June, 1887: Numerous all along the 
5 little spring brooks ; caught one on the high prairie ; baited them with cheese, which 
they took readily. ; 


_  . Dakota.—Harwood, Cass County, July, i887: Caughtone. Pembina, July, 1887: 
- Found one dead. 


"h) ‘ 


- WATER SHREW (Neosorex palustris). 
eo Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November 23, 1887: Rather scarce ; 
have always found them living in holes in creek banks; in the spring of 1886a 


neighbor caught and gave me one that he found swimming in a small pond of snow 
__ water in a hollow near his house. 
BLACK-BACKED SHREW (Sorex [ forsteri ?]). 
_ Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887. Quite common, but 
notso numerous as S. personatus. Bothspecies are found in the same localities, and 
their habits are much the same, 


SMALL SHREW (Sorex [ personatus 7}). 

Minnesota.—Elik River, Sherburne County, 1887: Abundant; live under logs, 
___ Jeaves, and grass, either in woods, meadows, creek banks, or any wild land. They 
___ are always a great pest to settlers who first build in the woods, as they enter barns, 
houses, and especially cellars, gnawing whatever they can find in the shape of meat, 
lard, tallow, butter, or anything of the kind. I learned this by experience some fifteen 
years ago,and have heard the same complaint from others. Cats kill them, but 
I think generally leave them where killed, for they are often found iying around 
dead. Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June, 1887: Caught oneon the river bank. 


oe ; Dakota.—Grand Forks, July, 1887: One specimen secured. Devil's Lake, Ram- 
sey County, August, 1887; One found dead intheroad, Bottineau (western border 
i$ : 

ee 


She _Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September. and October, 1887: Said ae 
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>. of Turtle Mipuritain); August, 1887: Caught one Bide, some peacit near a ee % : 
=.) ) bank,’ Black Hills, October, 1887: Saw a afew tracks in the snow, and ia on Be 
Riek Ss at holes in the rocks on top ee one of the highest peaks. . ahe 


eter Bat (Atalapha cinerea). 


~ — 


é ye," 

Minnesota.—Elk River, 1887: Scarce; I have found but 3 in the last ten years. ap 
Ortonville, June, 1887: One evening I saw 8 Hoary Bats rise from the trees andfly 

-\. up and off towards the prairies. Shot at several, but they were too high. Theyall ES 
‘~~ rose soon after leat the trees,and some went almost straight up y until out of > ve 
web esssigbt, The exact locality was a small vee peninsula extending into thelake. 
wee Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, July 6,1877: Saw 2 fly from the trees along the = 
ah ‘Minnesota River. ae 
_ * . Dakota.—Pembina, August 3, 1887: Saw one. Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, © ve 
. August 6, 1887: Sawa few. © Meech 
x Rep Bat (Atalapha noveboracensis). ae ; 
gars Dakota.—Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Common; caught 5 in <i 


Ay low trees, and saw others every evening in the woods. Those that I caught were — 
hanging in thick box-elder leaves, from 4 to 15 fect from the ground. The first was — 
in a bush not as high as my head,and I killed it with a stick; the others were 


eee bhicher up. ae 
ae 
SILVER-HAIRED BaT (Vesperugo noctivagans). “4 
Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Rather more common than the ad 
Hoary Bat, but still scarce ; roosts under bark on old trees. a 
Dakota.—Bottineau (on western border of Turtle Mountain): Caught 2 under jae 
‘ae bark on old trees. tpt 
. SMALL Brown Bart ( Vespertilio (subulutus?] ). eat 
aL Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Abundant during re) 
in warm weather. t 
FLYING SQUIRREL (Sciwropterus volucella). | 

Minnesota.—Hlk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Abundant. 
. MINNESOTA GRAY SQUIRREL (Sciuris carolinensis hypopheus). * 
: 
z Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: At present numerous; : 
six months ago scarce. Acorns are an abundant crop this year, and the Squirrels ae: 


have increased greatly; probably to some extent by immigration, as they are said 
to have been often seen dur ing the summer on the prairies and crossing fields. They _ 
were never so numerous here as at present. 


RED SQUIRREL (Sciurus hudsonius). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: An abundant resi- 
dent. Ortonville, Big Stone County, June, 1887: Found none; said to oceur, though ~ 
not common. 

Dakota.—Harwood, Cass County, July, 1887: Said to occur here. Grand Forks, ~ 
July, 1887: Numerous in the woods. Pembina, July and August, 1887: Common “i 
in the woods. Bottineau (on western border of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: 

Very common wherever there is brush. Black Hills, October and Nevember, 1887: < 
Common all through the pine timber on the hills; they live mostly in holes in the . 
_ rocks, much the same as Neotoma; their principal food seems to be the seeds of ‘. 
« pines, the cones of which they store in a in rocks and in ali manner of sheltered - 
a) places. I found a hollow pine with 2 or 3 bushels of cones inside of it, and a Red 
Squirrel in a nest inthe middle of them. 


HASTERN CHIPMUNK (Tamias striatus tysteri). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Abundant; they sometimes dig 
up corn when planted near brush or w oods. Ortonville, Big Stone County, June, 


a 


or 4897: Common. AtevieWhek e in the timber. — Bisiea s Valley, Traverse County, June 


: 
ee. 


” 0" 
“th. 


- and July, 1887: Numerous in suitable places on both sides of the valley. The timber 
_ in the ravines and along the streams is mostly iron-wood, bass-wood, ash, and box- 


elder, the seeds of which furnish them an abundance of food: have tound but few 
‘adults, most of them being about three-fourths grown. Fort Sisseton, June, 1887: 


Numerous. Harwood, Cass County, July, 1887: Numerous in the woods. Grand 


Forks, July, 1887: Numerous in the woods. Pembina, July, 1887: Common in the 
woods. Bottineau (on western border of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: Quite 
common, but not so abundant as 7. quadrivittatus. 


Rocky MOUNTAIN CHIPMUNK (Tamias quadrivittatus). 


Dakota.—Bottineau (on western border of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: Com- 
mon in the brush on top of the Turtie Mountains. Heard one in the brush along 
the creek where it runs through the prairie. They seem to prefer brush to woods, 
and generally are found ina thick bunch of willows or hazel brush, and not more 
than 5 feet from the ground. Have not seen oneinatree. They feed principally 
on the seeds of choke-cherries, the meats of which is the only food I have found in 
their pouches. Their call note is a steady churp, churp, churp, like the cry of a 
Robin when in fear for its young, but with just the slightest husky tone. At first 
I was sure it was a Robin, but on finding out what it was, could detect a slight dif- 
ference. Thecry is repeated steadily, and about as fast as the chuck, chuck, chuck 
of Tamias striatus lysteri, but not so heavy. When they see or hear you, or be- 
come alarmed, the cry changes to a rapid quit, quit, quit, like a Ruffed Grouse 
when about to fiy, but finer and faster. When suddenly frightened they run with 
arapid twitter. They are much livelier than Tamias striatus, keeping in almost 
constant motion, especially their long tails, which are switching, jerking, and flirt- 
ing almost incessantly. When frightene: d they always run to the ground, but show 
a good deal of curiosity, and will often be back in the bush in half a minute if you 
keep quiet. Black Hills, October and November, 1887: Numerous on. the hiiis; 
more common high up than lowdown. They live among rocks or brush heaps, 
and feed largely on rose seeds, a kind of wild rye, snow-berry seeds, and the seeds 
of asmall aster; they also eat grass seeds and seeds of choke-cherries. Fort Buford, 
September, 1887: Said to occur. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Said 
pe common, but I have seen only one. Glendive, 1887: Abundant high up on the 

S. 
STRIPED GOPHER (Spermophilus tridecemlineatus). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Common on the prairies and 
openings; in some places numerous. Not found in timber land. They do much 
damage to crops, principally by digging up seed. They damage corn more than 
any other crop, sometimes digging oD. half of the seed in a field, both before and 
after it comes up. I do not know that they do any serious damage to crops except 
by taking the seed. Round Lake, Nobles County, May, 1887: Numerous. Heron 


Lake, Jackson County, May, 1887: Numerous all over the prairies, and especially 


along the edges of fields, where they dig up the grain. I do not think they do very 
serious damage, and I know by experience that they are easily caught. Complaints 
are made of the damage done “by them. Ortonville, Big Stone County, June, 1887: 
Numerous all over the } prairie, and only on the prairie. I think one to ever y acre of 
ground a small estimate of their numbers. As far as I have observed, they feed on 
grain, seeds, sorrel roots, strawberries, green leaves, grasshoppers, and other in- 
sects. The stomachs examined contained strawberries, red ants, grasshoppers, 

some other insects, and some green stuff. Caught the smallest adult of the species 
I have ever seen (total length 268™™, tail $4 and very slender). It is a female, and 
was nursing. The color is rather lighter than usual. Brown’s Valley, Traverse 
County, June and July, 1887: Numerous all over the prairie: seldom seen on the low 
ground. Saw the first young July 6; they were about half-grown. This Gopher 
feeds extensively on the seeds of Stipa spartea, which is abundant ever ywhere on 
the prairie. In skinning one of them I found a seed of Stipa spartea fast in the 
cheek pouch. The awn was broken off and the seed had tur “ned crosswise, so that 
the sharp point had penetrated the pouch, which was infiamed and swollen. They 
eat the tender juicy roots of Wild Larkspur, and seem to have dug and eaten it all 
now. I searched half an hour before findmg a specimen, though the top of plants 


that had been dug and eaten were all around. ihave found seeds of knot- -2Tass 


and puccoon in their pouches. The stomach sent will show many insects and some 
fruit. June 27 I first noticed that they were cutting wheat that was just heading 
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_ out. Eack head was cut off at one bite, about five inches from the ground, ané 
_ mained untouched. Two days later (June 29) 1 came by the same field and saw — 
that they were still cutting the wheat, and the ground was strewn with the hea is. 


_ size of onion seed and slightly milky. The Gophers cut the heads off, examine them, 


the case of ripe grain it would seem that this is the most destructive period of their 


100 that were standing. But few of those cut were eaten, the kernels being about 


As shall County, June, 1887: Common. Harwood, Cass County, July, 1887: Common; — + 
_ ‘feeds mostly on grain and grasshoppers. Grand Forks, July, 1887: Numerous; —_ 


_ franklini) are abundant and of nearly equal numbers, this species probably predomi- ; 


‘less now than they will when it becomes ripe enough to store up for future use, 
_ Spermophilus encountered on this trip the Striped is most numerous, the Gray (S. 0” 
field. The Striped Gopher covers more ground and is more numerous throughout 


» the grain is cut and in the shock and enough is left on the ground to last the Go- 
_phers until seed time, and it is easier for them to gather than that in the shock. 
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Probably 15 per cent. of the heads had been cut on a strip about 20 feet wide, aloi 
the edge of the field, and from a few of the heads the ovules had been eaten. The 
wheat was just beginning to blossom then. At this time the ovules are about the ~ 


and then try to find a better one, thus eating only a small part of what they destroy. 


Since very many more of the small watery ovules are required for a feed than in Es 

BERKEL 
ravages. Graceville, Big Stone-County, July, 1887: Common; cutting grain. — AGT ee f 
the edge of a wheat field where one of these Gophers lived the wheat was cutona 
semi-circular area about 25 by 45 feet. Selecting a place that seemed a fair average — 
I measured a square yard,on which I counted 31 heads that had been cut down, an 1: 
half-growp and watery. Oats and barley were destroyed in the same way. SOP 

Dakota.—¥iandreau, Moody County, May, 1887: Numerous. Fort Sisseton, Mar- 


* 


working in the grain as at all other places. Pembina, July and August, 1887: Com- _ 
mon on open ground and in the fields. Both this species and the Gray Gopher (S. _ 


an 


nating. On the open prairie they feed largely on grasshoppers, but are morecom- =~ 
mon along the edge of grain-fields, where both species feed almost entirely on grain. — ” 
I can not see that they show any preference between wheat, oats, and barley. The 

quantity of grain they destroy is considerable, but evidently less at present than 
earlier in the season, as it is now fullgrownand in thedough. Probably they take 


Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Common. Of the three species of 


franklini) but little less so, and Richardson’s (S. richardsont) seemscommon, Hach  — 

species seems to have its special range, indicated by the character of the ground. 
This species keeps on open ground (prairies, marshes, and fields). S. franklintseems 
to prefer woods, brush, or low, marshy, and weedy places. S. richardsont is the — 
only species [have found on high prairie; generally it was near the edge of a grain- 


its range than the others. All of the three species are now most numerous at the 
edges of grain-fields, from which they are carrying grain to store for winter use. 
But the loss which they cause to the farmers is nearly past, for the greater part of 


Bottineau (on western edge of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: Common on prai- _ 
ries and in fields. Fort Buford, September, 1887: Common, but seldom seen at this 
season. They are now very fat. At present they live almost entirely on sunflower 
seeds, though probably also eating cactus seed and seeds of weeds. They are throw- 
ing out large piles of dirt from their holes. Have not seen one running about since __ 
coming here, though they are common enough, and I had no difficulty in catching — . 
them in traps. Have noticed the same thing at Elk River, Minn., where they were | % 
seldom seen after September 1. After this they keep very quiet and out of sight as. 
much as possible, never standing upright or making a sound. Have noticed that | 


these animals decay sooner than usual when feeding largely on grasshoppers. ths o 
Montana,—Tilyou’s Ranch; Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Com- ri 
mon; are smalland pale. Feed principally on seeds of wild sunflower (Helianthus) ie 
and grasshoppers, also seeds of the cactus (Opustia). They are very fat. aan hy 
“% 5a 

GRAY GOPHER. (Spermophilus franklini). ee 

AVY, 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Rather scarce. — Sale 
Heron Lake, Jackson County, May, 1887: Found this Gopher here, but net in. i 


sufficient numbers todo much harm. Ortonville, Big Stone County, June, 1887: ’ 
‘Abundant. - A few are scattered over the prairie, but im the timber near the lake, 1a 
and in the ravines, there are a great many. Of 15 killed, 10 were males and5 = 
females, but the females have young now and may keep out of sight. The males | ~ 


are quite fat. Their principal food seems to be bass-wood seeds, which are very «_ ae 
plentiful. They also eat some green plants and leaves. Shot one while eating a 
Wood Phoebe that it had just killed. On the prairies they are mostly found near ~ 
grain-fields or in marshy places, Along the edge of a field of barley where several 

lived I found where they had been digging little holes, and on examining them ~~ 
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ay. =) Rout at at each place they had dug up from three to a dozen kernels of barley 
that had been buried 1 or 2 inches under ground. Most of it had just sprouted, 
_ but thatin the field was up 5 or 6 inches high, and there was no meat in the hull. | 
_ Their cry is a rattling chipper on a high key, much like that of the Striped Gopher __ 
_ (8. tridecemiineatus), and I have sometimes. been unable to tell them apart. 
_ Usually they run low, and go scudding through the grass, but if badly frightened 


an _ take long, high leaps, exactly like a Gray Squirrel. They seem to like to make 


_ their burrows near or under old buildings that are not inhabited, and often live 
under barns that are in use. Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June and July, 
1887 : Occasionally found on the prairie, and very numerous all over the valley, 


: af even intown. Their food on the prairie seems to consist largely of seeds of Stipa 


spartea and cockle-bur. Wherever the cockle-bur grows the ground is covered 

_ with shells of the burs that have liad the seeds eaten out. Many of the Gray Gophers 

_ live among piles of manure which have been hauled out of town and dumped on 
the common. They dig in the manure and probably find grain. I have been 

_ told that one killed 5 chickens that were feathered out and probably as large as 
quail. The woman who told me saw the Gopher kill one of them. I have seen 
one within 15 feet of an open door, and it did not seem at allafraid. Many live 
under houses. I saw the first young one out of the hole June 30, and some more - 
July 6. They were about half grown. 

Dakota.—Pembina, July and August, 1887: Common in brush, prairie meadows, 
and fields. Caught one on the prairie and found in its stomach much wheat, some 
grasshoppers, and the remains of several young mice (Hesperomys michiganensis). 
Fort Sisseton, June, 1887: Common. Harwood, Cass County, July 1887: Common; 

_notnumerous. Grand Forks, July, 1887: Scarce. They bend the grain over, instead 
- of biting it off like the Striped Gopher. Flandreau, Moody County, May, 1887: Scarce. 
Devil's Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Common; seems to prefer woods or 
low marshy and weedy land. Bottineau (on western border of Turtle Mountain), 
August, i887: Evidently scarce; saw none alive, bnt found one that a hawk had 


partly eaten. 


RICHARDSON’S GOPHER (Spermophilus richardson). 


Dakota.—Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Tolerably common. Found 
on the high prairie, generally along the edge of grain-fields. Killed one as it ran 
from under a shock of oats. Its pouches were stuffed full of oats, 269 kernels in 
all. Bottineau, August, 1887: More numerous than any other Gopher, averaging 
-about 1 Gopher to every 2 acres of prairie. They feed on grain in the fields, and 
largely on seeds of pigweed (Chenopodium album and boscianum), both kinds of 
which are abundant. They do not seem to be collected around fields more than on 
the open prairie. Have never found them in the brush or on low or weedy ground. 
From sunrise to 9 o’clock in the morning they may be seen running or sitting up all 
over the prairie, even in the edge of town. After 9a. m. they retire to their bur- 
rows and are seldom seen. They are the least suspicious and have the most curi- 
osity of any of the Spermophiles known tome. When they run, their tails flap 
up and down like a Woodchuck’s, and when sitting up they shake their tails every 

_ few seconds. Their holes are large, with a pile of earth like a Pocket Gopher’s hill at 
the entrance. Of 13 specimens killed here, but 1 was a female. Much of their 
excrement is scattered about near and in the entrance of most of their burrows, 
which is something I have never seen near the holes of other Spermophiles. Rugby 
Junction, 1887: Numerous. ‘ 


PRAIRIE DoG (Cynomys ludovicianzs). 


. Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Hight 
miles from here there is a colony of about 6, and 5 miles down the river there 
is another colony of 100 or less. They feed on grass and many kinds of weeds. 
_ I visited a Prairie Dog colony on the east side of the Yellowstone River, 2i miiles © 
from Fort Buford. The colony occupiesa level prairie about 1 square mile in ex- | 
tent, and just above flood level. There are probably 2,000 holes, and not 100 dogs. 
But few of the holes are used, and some are closed up. I think they do not live ina 
hole longer than one year. In most cases the dirt is thrown out of the holes all 
around, instead of in a pile on one side. It then forms a cone like a voleano around 
the opening, the rim varying in height from 10 inches to less. The quantity of dirt 
. thrown ont varies much: at some places I estimated that there was 2 cubic yards 
_ Of it: at other holes there was none. The earth is very hard at the edges of some 
holes, evidently having been packed while wet, and forms a sharp ring around the 
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-hole. The holes run down at an angle never far from 45°, and seem to go straight 
on at that pitch for about 8 or 10 feet at least. A piece of dirt will roll down them ~ 

- and can be heard rattling a long way down. The holes are usually smaller at the 
opening than farther down; the entrances are slightly flattened, so that the two 
diameters are not alike. Following are measurements in inches of the longest and 


a 
shortest diameters of several burrows, taken near the opening: 4 by 5, 4 by 5, 4 by 33, -. 
4by 84. Many holes have been dug larger by Skunks or Badgers. Ihavebeentoldthat = | 
Prairie Dogs never leave any excrement near the hoies, but I find it scattered all 
around, and most numerous near the holes, some even down inthe holes. The animals eA 


are very shy. When they see you they run to the nearest hole, and thensitup likea 
Gopher and watch until you approach within 40 rods; then they dodge down the hole, wr 
or sometimes crawl part cf the way in and continue to watch until you are quite close, 3 
but if shot then and killed ever so dead they will slide down beyond all reach. Itried j 
to dig them out, but after digging down 3 or 4 feet in the hard clay could see away 
down the hole, and gave it up. 1t still took more than a bushel of loose dirt to fill i 
the hole below, so that dirt would not slide down. When they are sitting up ata ar 
distance watching you they keep up a chippering that is almost exactly like the 
barking of a very smail dog, but is faster. While barking they keep their tails en 
fiapping up and down very fast, and also when running and when they start . — 
A down a hole. The motion is the same as that of Richardson’s Gopher (S. richard- aS 
soni), which they resemble much in all their actions. They feed mostly on a short, 
fine grass (buffalo grass) that grows all over the prairie. They dig it up and seem 
to eat the bottom part, for the ground is covered in places with the leaves and 
roots. In the excrement [I find traces of nearly every plant which grows near, sh 
especially of Artemisia frigida, knot-grass, and a small aster that is full of seeds. 
They are very fat. I cooked one and ate part of it. It was not cooked very tender, 
-  butwas perfectly sweet and free from any strong taste; was much like the flesh of a 
malard duck. There is not the least unpleasant smellabout them. There was adead 


horse in the dog-town, which I was told broke its leg by stepping into a Prairie Dog e 
hole when running. Iam told that a man about 40 miles from here has a machine. Ms 


for forcing sulphur smoke down the holes, and that he kills many by smoking them 
out. Glendive, October, 1887: On a prairie about 2 miles northof town there area 
few Prairie Dogs. I have killed 6, and there are probably as many remaining. 
There are many unused holes extending over about 1 square mile of land (per- 
haps 1,000 holes), and the dogs are said to have been numerous there last summer, 
but from some cause have disappeared. The people here think that the coid winter 
‘killed them off. Some persons say that a crust ot ice covered the ground for a long 
time, and the dogs starved because they could not get tothe ground for food. Last 
year was unusually dry, and vegetation, always scant here, was nearly all dried up. 
Then followed avery cold, stormy winter. Nearly all the cattle and sheep died, and 
probably the Prairie Dogs were likewise affected by the weather. In this colony there 
are four places, farapart, where from 2 to 4 dogs live together, each group occupying 
‘a 8 or 4 holes, but having 1 hole which seems to be home, and into which they gener- 
~ ally run when frightened. When they run into their holes I have not known them to 
come out within an hour, and sometimes they do not come out again for half a day. 
Their food seems to consist principally of the roots and the lower part of the stalk of 
the fine, short prairie grass, but nearly all of the surrounding plants are eaten more 
or less. Do they hibernate? The people here say they do not, but come out to feed 
on every warm day all winter. Along the stage road from Miles City to the Little 
Missouri dog-towns were frequently seen, but few of the holes seem to be occupied. 
Dakota.—¥ort Buford: Not present in this immediate vicinity, but there is said Y 
to be a large town about 60 miles northwest from here, on the Milk River. Rapid 
City, November, 18387: One of the ‘earliest settlers here, a Mr. Chase, says that 
when he came to this place, in 1877, Prairie Dogs were numerous where the 
town cf Rapid City now is, as well as over most of the surrounding prairie, Lit- | 
tle flat mounds, indicating where the holes were, still remain, but most of the Prai- 
rie Dogs have disappeared. About 2 miles eastof town there is a colony of about 
100, occupying probably 40 acres of land. I should think there were 200 holes, and 
evefy oneseems tobeused. Itisona level prairie near, and about 12 feet above, Rapid 
Creek. This prairie is fenced inat present and used fora horse pasture, though part 
of the ground has been plowed and a crop of millet was raised on it this year. 
About one-fourth of the Prairie Dog holes are in the field of millet stubble. The 
ground that has not been piowed is covered with short, fine grass, but near the holes 
r this grass has been dug up and eaten until killed out over a space 2 rods wide or less, 
around most of the holes. This space, where there is no grass, has grown up thick 
with knot-grass, which they do not seem to dig up. I think the stomachs sent will 
show that knot-grass seed now forms a large part of their food. Probably to it they 
owe much of their fat, 
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_. It takes little imagination to make this seem like farming, for the Prairie Dogs 
keep digging up the grass around the outside of their little farms all summer, and 
so enlarging their field of grain for fall and winter use. : 
_ The knot-grass grows all along roads and old fields. Probably itis Polygoniwn 
 aviculare or a variety. us 

Several Prairie Dogs often run into the same hole. Ihave counted as many as six: 
_ going into one hole. The last one generally stays out and barks until approached- 
almost within shooting distance, and sometimes untilclose enough fora shot. I 
approached one by walking slowly and whistling until within about 20 feet, and 

_ then shot it dead, but could never charm another. 

If they see a person 40 rods away they all run and get into or very near their 
holes and bark; as you come nearer they get lower down in the holes, until almost 
out of sight, but keep barking and shaking their tails until they think the danger 
is too near, then, with a parting shake of the tail, down they go, and they are not 
likely to appear again for several hours. By creeping very low I have gct near 
enough to shoot some through the head with large shot, and if killed very dead, and 
I could get hold of it before it slid or kicked down the hole too far, it was my dog; 
if not, it was lost. 

They seem to pay no attention to horses feeding among their holes, but run all 
around them. Ihave found two stone arrowheads among the holes, and so conclude 
that the Indians liked Prairie Dogs. 

When they see anything suspicious at a distance they get on the highest mounds, 
and, stretching as tall as possible, watchit. Now and then one will come up to the 
perpendicular with a kind of jump, evidently to try and get a little higher, and at 
the same time utter a peculiar cry,a kind of long ‘‘ chur-r-r-r-r.”_ This is the only 
sound I have ever heard them make beside barking. If a Red Squirrel was as large 
asa Prairie Dog its bark would not be very different—that is, when a Red Squirrel 
barks the fastest and most excitedly. 

They do not throw the dirt out of their holes in one pile in front of the hole, as 
Woodchucks and most animals do, but it is built up in a ring around the hole, form- 
ing a cone with sometimes quite sharp edges. The cone varies according to the 
amount of dirt thrown out, and is generally 10 or 12 inches high. It is sometimes 
a steep rim, and is sometimes wide and flat. The mouth of the holes are nearly al- 
ways ‘‘ bell muzzled,” or flaring from the bottom to the top of the cone, and in most 
of the holes you can plainly see where the dogs have shaped it, while the earth was 
soft and muddy, by pressing it back with their noses, leaving the little round prints 
of their noses in the hard clay close together, and perhaps a hundred or more in the 
sides of one doorway. Eyes dark brown (the iris). The animals are now very fat, 
but show no signs of hibernating. 


He WoopcHuck; GRouND Hog; Marmor (Arctomys monaz). 


Minnesota and eastern Dakota.—Occurs in the Red River Valley from Pembina 
southward, but is rare. In Sherburne County, in eastern Minnesota, it is rather 
common. 


YELLOW-BELLIED WOODCHUCE (Arciomys flaviventer). 


Dakota.—Occurs in the Black Hills, but was not known from the region about 
Fort Buford. 


BEAVER (Castor canadensis). 


Dakota.—Fort Buford, September, 1887: Said to be found along the Missouri 
River. Black Hills, October and November, 1887: Formerly common here; a few 
said to be still found in places far back from the settlements. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September, 1887: Quite common 
along the river; have seen some tracks. 


Housm Rat; Norway Rat (Mus decumanis). 


Minnesota.—Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June and July, 1887: Abundant. 

Dakota.—Grand Forks, July, 1887: Said to have been found here only recently. 
- Pembina, July and August, 1887: Does not occur. Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, 
_ August, 1887: Does not occur. Fort Buford, September, 1887: Common; caught a 
_ very large one in my room, and heard them every night. 


Hovust Mouse (Mus musculus). 
® 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County: The House Mouse is common about 
our buildings. Ten years ago, when the place was new and surrounded by timber, 


the White-footed Mouse was the common house Mouse (1886). Brown's Ve 


1887: Common. 


_ scattered around their holes. sie 


' merous on the east side of Lake Traverse. 


Dakota.—F ort Sisseton, June, 1887: Common. Grand Forks, July. 1887: Commo 3 
Pembina, July and August, 1887: Common, Devil's Lake, Ramsey County, August, 


Woop Rat; BrusH Rat (Neotoma cinerea). edad s 

Dakota.—Black Hills, October and November, 1887: Common among the rocks, 
high up. They live in caves, cracks, and holes under the rocks. Their principal _ 
food seems to be the seeds from the pine cones. Large piles of gnawed cones are. 


WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE (Hesperomys leucopus). 


Minnesota.—Ek River, Sherburne County, 1887: Numerous everywhere. sii 


WESTERN WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE (Hesperomys leucopus sonoriensis). 


fc 
Minnesota.—Brown’'s Valley, Traverse County, June 21 to July 8, 1887: Mostnu- . ; 
: STG 
2 ieee 
Dakota,.—Pembina, July 21 to August 2, 1887: Common, and with one exception 4 
S 


found only in the woods. Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August 6 to 19, 1887; ae 
Common in woods and brush. Bottineau (on western edge of Turtle Mountain), © ‘A 
August 22 to 30, 1887: Numerous in the brush. Fort Buford, September 1 to 20, 9 
1887: Abundant in all brush, and common on prairie and hills. Evidently feedsex- i 
tensively on the seed of cactus (Opuntia missouriensis) and the seed of wild sun= | “a 
flower (Helianthus rigidus). Deadwood, in Black Hills, October 24 to 31, 1887: aad 
Common on the tops of the highest hills. Fort Sisseton, Marshall County, Jume15 = 


to 18, 1887: Apparently scarce; probably because of the abundance of Badgers. 
Rapid City (on eastern edge of Black Hills), November 16, 1887: Quitecommonamong 
the rocks on the hills and around fields on the prairie. The color of the adults is 
paler than any seen before. ne 
Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September 23 to October 6, 1887: 
Common in brash and on hills. a, 


MIcHIGAN Mousa Hesperomys michiganensis). 


Minnesota.—Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June 21 to July 8,1887:Common ~~ 


on the high prairie in the town of Traverse, on the Dakota side of the valley. Found © 
them in the same holes with the Grasshopper Mouse (Onychomys leucogaster)in the 


Indian mounds. ; wee, 
Dakota.—Harwood, Cass County, July 14, 1887: Numerous all through the fields 
and meadows ; cuts down much wheat and other grain. Flandreau, Moody County, . ._ 
May 25 to 31, 1887: Found on ground a little higher than that inhabited by the . 
Meadow Mice (Arvicola riparius). Caught one on top of a high hill. Pembina, 
July 21 to August 2, 1887: This Hesperomys, which is common on the praities here, — 


. 


ee 


seems to be about the only Mouse of economic importance. It livesnear the grain fields, a 
and cuts down a small quantity near theedges. It cutssome grasses on dry ground “es 
for the seed, but is not numerous enough to be of great importance. I think it 


eats the seed of pennycress(Thlaspi arvense) which has become so thick that nm. 
some fields nothing else can grow. Some fields are abandoned to it, and it is more eae 
or less in all of them. While this species inhabits the prairies and open ground, : 


the White-footed Mouse lives in the woods. Bottineau (on western edge of Turtle ~ 
Mountain), August 22 to 30,1887: Caught one under a wheat shock on the prairié ~~ 
that I believe is this species. It is very different from from the H. leucopus found —™ 
here in the brush, the principal difference being in the darker gray color, slenderer ee, 
build, and much slenderer tail. Shi: 
| " R , 

GRASSHOPPER MousE (Onychomys leucogaster). ~ i 
Minnesota.—Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June and July, 1887: Numerous 


on the flats near town and common on the high prairies west of the valley; not_ , 
found on the east side. They live in holes on the top of Indian mounds, in sides of 1% 
banks, and in holes under débris among brush. They seem fond of cheeseand fried i 
cakes, but of their other food J learned only by dissection. They begin moving 


at ee Oe es 
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~ Bottineau (on western edge’ of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887; Did not secure it, 
_ September, 1887: Common on the hills and prairies; not found in the brush; easily 
~ caught in any kind of trap baited with cheese or cake. They live in holes which 
' they dig or steal; I think they generally oecupy those of the Yellow Arvicola (Arvi- 


hae rey ° et, Hits ; et * 7 ‘i - Me, 
rly in the evening, and I shot one while running through the weeds about 8 o’clock 
Dakota,—Devil’s Lake, Ramsey ‘County, August, 1887: Found one dead on aroad, 


but a farmer described it accurately and said he had found a few. Fort Buford, . 


cola pailidus), for wherever I have set traps ata collection of Arvicolas’ holes Thave © 


caught some Onychomys, but evidently they dig holes for themselves, for I have 


Xi -eaught them at holes where fresh dirt was thrown out every night. I suppose this | 


__ species does not hibernate, for none of its near relatives do, though one that [caught 

-! was very fat. The fat, however, was not so much under the skin as it is in most, 
if not all, hibernating mammals. One which I kept in confinement was not full 
mays Ste when caught. From the first it did not show the least fear. It took food 
- from my fingers when first offered, and never attempted to bite. If not disturbed 
_ or very hungry it sleeps all day, and when waked up gapes, stretches, and blinks 
_ sometime before he gets fully awake, but is then lively for a time, though he does 
~ not seem to like the light, and if it is bright keeps winking. In the evening he be- 
comes lively and tries to get out, jumping and scratching at the sides of his cage, 
and biting the wires of the front; but he never gnaws, and though he has been a 
week in a thin cigar box there is not a tooth-mark in it. Sometimes he becomes 
_ erazy in his efforts to get out nights, and jumps about with all his might; but usually, 
~ unless hungry, he is quiet and intelligent. He will come to the front of his cage at 
once if the wires are rattled or scratched and look for food. lf a fly gets inside 
he is pretty sure to see it, and seldom fails to catch it. He will not eat raw meat, 

_ but the way he takes hold of grasshoppers and flies shows that they are not new to 
him. He ate 16 crickets, 11 grasshoppers, 1 spider, a black bug, and a big fly one 
forenoon. When very hungry he will eat weed seed or the leaves and stems of 
knot-grass and pigweed, but he has not been hungry enough for this many times 
_since I have had him. He will also eat a little cheese and fried cake when hungry, 
‘but not much, and evidently does not relish it. His favorite food is crickets; he 
will not eat anything else while there is a cricket in his box. Next to crickets he 
will take grasshoppers or flies, but does not seem to care so much for beetles, though 
he will eat any kind that I have yet offered him, principally a small black beetle 
‘that lives under sticks and stones; he also cats lady-bugs. ‘I have found only one 
potato bug since I have had him, and he seemed to relish that, as he ate it a 1 but 
the wings, shell, and legs. He always begins at the head of an insect, holding it 

, in his hands while he eats. A grasshopper will just nicely sit on its tail while he 
‘eats its head, with a hand on each shoulder; but the hopper is bound to kick, and 


e 


if a large one, makes him much trouble, sometimes tipping him over; but he never. 


, _ lets go or stops eating until the head is off; then he eats his way to the tail. The 
wings and legs fall off as he eats the body out of them, and if he has plenty to eat 
they are left; but if hungry, and the supply is short, he will eat the legs afterward. 
He eats spiders, soft bugs, and dragon flies. He killed and ate a small frog when 

hungry, but would not touch one after eating all the hoppers he wanted. Next to 

_.. insects he will take raw meat, fat or lean. He is very fond of brains. The only in- 

_ sects offered him which he would not eat were ants, and a few in his box make 

~. him almost crazy. Ifa dozen grasshoppers or crickets are put in his box alive he 
will kill them all by biting off their heads before he eats any. The same day that f 

caught him I dropped a dead White-footed Mouse (Hesperomys leucopus) into his 
box. He pounced upon it like a cat, caught it by the side of the head near the ear, 
and began biting with all the ferocity of acoon,dog. I could hear the bones crack, 


and when he let go and seemed satisfied that it was dead I took it out and found quite — 


- ahole broken through the skull just below the petrous bone. His teeth must have 
penetrated far into the brain. I put it back and Onychomys began at once to gnaw 
. through and pull off strips of fiesh from the neck, shoulders, and skull, but did not 
_ getatthe brain. He ate both of its eyes. The savage disposition shown in his man- 
a. ner of attack, and his promptness to seize it, would indicate a habit of killing mice. 
September 22.—At 7.43 a. m. I gave him 12 crickets and 1 spider. He had eaten 
them allin seven minutes. At8a.m. he ate 3 grasshoppers: at 10,1 big fly; at 10.15, 
4 grasshoppers and 4 crickets, and at 11.45, 4 grasshoppers and a black bug; total, 
30 large insects in four hours. Did not have time to catch any more for him. Septem- 

_ ber 25.—At 6.45 a. m. he ate 1 fly and 2 black beetles: at 7.30, 1 grasshopper and 18 
crickets; at 10, 2 grasshoppersvand 2 flies; at 12 m.,3 flies, 2 hoppers, and 7 crickets; 
at 1.30 p. m., 6 big blue flies; at 2, 3 big flies; at 2.30, 3 grasshoppers: and at 6,3 
1 crickets; total, 2 beetles, 8 grasshoppers, 15 flies, and 28 crickets, or in all, 53 large 
_. insects.in less than twelve hours. He would haye eaten more if he had had them. 
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- it through the head and ate part of it. I gave him a black hornet, which he too 


_ by this species. He has made the same sound several times. It is something like. 


here, and shows a decided preference for the north side of steep hills. I have not 
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September 28.—Put a small Hesperomys in his box and he served it in the sam 
way that he did the other one; also gave him a Song Sparrow that [ had killed; he bit” 


and ate greedily, but the tail seemed to bother him, and he evidently got stung on 
the nose, but did not seem to mind itmuch. He is very fond of cream. September _ 
30.—Gave Onychomys a common gray moth, which he ate and seemed to relish. 
October 3.—He ate a piece of another mouse of his own kind, and tried toeat it be- © 
fore it was skinned. He has settled one thing for me; that _a squeaking ery which 
I heard evenings at Brown’s Valley, and once or twice at Devil’s Lake, wasmade 


the ery of a Flying Squirrel. Of 4 skinned, I was able to save but 1 without the loss ate 


of a patch of hair from the belly. Though the weather was cool, they would not ie 


keep more than six hours without the hair loosening over the belly. Most of those ie: 
captured at Brown’s Valley show one or more bare spots. I have noticed the same 
thing in Striped Gophers (S. tridecemlineatus) which had been feeding on grass- as 
hoppers. Probably insect food causes this tendency to early decomposition. The — “ 
excrement of this species is easily known by the remains of insects it contains. At 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Com- 
mon on prairies and hills; probably lives in the holes of some other mice. 


RED-BACKED MOovusE (Evotomys gapperi). ate 


Minnesota.—lk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Common. Brown’s 
Valley, Traverse County, June and July, 1887: Verycommon. They live mostly in 
the banks of the Minnesota River, which is a narrow creek with high, steep, brushy 
banks. I found some in brushy ravines, and one on the prairie. ty 

Dakota.—Fort Sisseton, Marshall County, June, 1887: Caught 2. Seem common —_ 
in the brush land. Pembina, July and August, 1887: Common in the woods. Bot- 
tineau, August, 1887: Common; probably numerous along the creek. Caughtone : 
under a shock of wheat on the prairie. Deadwood, Lawrence County, October, 
1887: Caught one on the mountain top, and saw some tracks in the soft snow. 


MEADOW MOUSE (Arvicola riparius). 


Minnesota.—EKik River, Sherburne County, November 28, 1887: At times very ~~ 
numerous, and again scarce; at present date unusually numerous. The only way 
that I can account for this is that when the water is high in the brooks and on the —~ 
meadows, they are forced to leave their holes, and are destroyed by their natural 
enemies, while in the dry seasons they burrow in the brock banks and meadows. =~ 
This year is very dry. When numerous they destroy much grain if left long in the’ ~~ 
shock, especially corn left standing all winter, sometimes eating it half up. They ~ 
have killed a few apple trees for us by gnawing the bark around the bottom in win- 
ter when the snow was deep. Heron Lake, Jackson County, May 13-22, 1887: 
Caught one. Ortonville, Big Stone County, June 4-14, 1887: Probably common, 
although I found but few. Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June 21—July 8,  ~ 
1887: Common in all low places. - 

Dakota.—Fort Sisseton, Marshall County, June 15-18, 1887: Common. Flan- 
dreau, Moody County, May 25-31, 1887: Found neara small slough on the flats of 
the Sioux River. Their paths extended in all directions through the grass, and 
were strewn with the grass which they had cut down for food, but I could findno 
holes or nests, and think they live under the dead and fallen grass which is thick in. 
places. Bottineau (on western edge of Turtle Mountain), August 22-30, 1887: Com- - 
mon; not numerous. Fort Buford, September 1-20, 1887: Probably common where 
there are marshes, but there are none near here. Found one dead in the road, and = 
saw one under brush and weeds in a ravine. 


PALLID MEADOW Mousse (Arvicola pallidus). va 
Dakota.—¥ort Buford, September, 1887: The Pallid Arvicola seemstobecommon = 


found them on the south, southeast, or southwest side. The only reason I can sug- 
gest for this distribution is that the twilight (their favorite hour) is longer on the’ 
north side. The hills where I have found them are all steepest on the north side, 
which may have some effect, though there seems to be no difference in the vegeta- 
tion_on different sides. Like other Arvicole they have many holes, and probably - 
live in families or colonies, although I have not caught more than one at a group 
of holes; but from the difficulty in catching them this does not signify anything 
(have caught only 4), Where there is grass or weeds their holes are connected by | 
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- remained untouched. The same was true of bread and cheese, and fried cake was 
‘seldom eaten. They seem suspicious of traps, and evidently leave their holes when 
-» traps are set near them. Ihave caught several Onychomys leucogaster and Hes- 


peromys leucopus sonoriensis at their holes, and think these species either drive ovt 


the Arvicole or else inhabit the old holes. 
a: PRAIRIE MEADOW MOUSE (Arvicola austerus). 


Dakota.—Rapid City (eastern edge of Black Hills), November 16, 1887: They 

are numerous ina few places, always in brush or weed patches on low praivies. 

_ They seem to live in colonies, and dig an immense number of holes, throwing out 
quite large piles of dirt. R 


NORTHERN PRAIRIE MEADOW MOovussE (Arvicola austerus minor). 


Minnesota.—Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June 21-July 8, 1887: Common, 
probably on both sides, but I took it only on the Dakota side. Found where they 
had dug and eaten many wild onions (Alliwm striatum) and the bulbous root of a 

_plant of the composite family, whichI can notname. Ortonville, Big Stone County, 
June 6-13, 1887: Common on the high prairie; lives in holes, usually in small ele- 
vations of some kind, as old ant-hillsor a bog. Elk River, Sherburne County: Com- 
mon on high ground ; never found on the low meadows with Arvicola riparius. 

Dakota.—Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August 6-19, 1887: Very scarce; caught 
2. Bottineau (western edge of Turtle Mountain), August 22-30, 1887: Quite com- 
mon; feeds largely on the bulbous roots of Liatris graminifolia, which is abundant 
all over the prairie. 2 


be LEMMING MouUsE; CoopEer’s Mouse (Synaptomys cooperi). 


Minnesota,—Elk River, Sherburne County: Rather rare. Usually found on low 
meadows or near a brook; have never caught any in traps. Of the 7 or 8 spec- 


imens which I have taken, the first was dug out from under a tamarack stump on. 


a wet marsh; 21 caught in my hands while making hay, both on low meadows 


- and near a brook. In the winter of 1886~87 I tock 3 or 4 from the cats, but do not 


know where they caught them. 
Muskrat (Fiber zibethicus), 


Minnesota.—Hlk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Numerous; live in holes in banks 
of creeks and rivers, and in houses which they build in ponds and lakes. They eat 
fresh-water mussels, small turtles, and lily roots. The mussels eaten are both the 
thin-shelled kind of the mud-bottomed lakes and the heavy-shelled of rivers (Unio). 

- Some trappers use mussels for bait. The turtle eaten by Muskrats is a small bright- 
colored terrapin, probably Chrysemys picta. Three or four years ago I took from 
a Muskrat house a small turtle with three of its legs and its tail eaten off. and the 
shell gnawed. It was still alive. The lily roots eaten are Nymphea tuberosa and 
Nuphar advena. 'They forma large part of the food of Muskrats in winter when the 
ponds are frozen. 

Minnesota and Dakota.—Red River Valley : Common at all points visited, from 
the south end of Big Stone Lake north to Pembina. 

Dakota.—Flandreau, Moody County, May, 1887: Common. Fort Sisseton, Mar- 
shall County, June, 1887: Common. Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: 
ee Rapid City, Pennington County, November, 1887: Common along the 
creeks, 

Montane.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Found. 
holes and excrement of a few along a creek. 
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LiTTLE GRAY RappiT (Lepus sylvaticus). | 
Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Common i 
around the towns; rather scarce in the country. Ido not think they were her 
years ago. Heron Lake, Jackson County, May, 1887: Common. Ortonville, B 
-. S$Stone County, June, 1887; Common in the brush and around town. Brown's Valleg 
She Traverse County, June and July, 1887: Common in the valley and ravines. 
-.- Dakota.—¥ort Sisseton, June, 1887: Common. Fort Buford, September, 1887 
Common in the brush of the river flats and ravines. It follows paths through the -~ 
_ brush, but does not keep well-beaten trails like those of the Varying Hare (L. ame 
_. teanus). Rapid City, Pennington County, November, 1887: Quite common. * 
: ae a on Ranch, Dawson County, September, 1887: Numerous in the f 
rush. 


VARYING HARE (Lepus americanus). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Common. a 
Dakota.—Grand Forks, July, 1887: Said to occur. Pembina, July and August, 
1887: Common. Bottineau (in western border of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: _ 
Evidently numerous. The hazel brush on the hills is all cut off at about 2 feet from 
. the ground, and the ground is strewn with excrement of this species and that of Lee 
/ - ». campestris, which is about four times as large. | f hy Mod 


JACK RABBIT (Lepus campestris). 
I ; ' Meat? 
_ Minnesota.—Heron Lake, Jackson County, May, 1887: Said to occur. Ortonville, ‘ee 7 

Big Stone County, June, 1887: Said to be quite plentiful here, but Ihave failedto 
find them. Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June and July, 1887: Common on 
both sides of the valley. Sia 

Dakota.—Flandreau, Moody County, May, 1887: Saw two; one was young and > 
about the size of the Little Gray Rabbit (L. sylvaticus). Fort Sisseton, June, 1887: _ 


: 


Said to be common; saw one, but could not get within 60 rods of it. They keepon 


x 


fa the open prairie and are as wild as deer. The people here think the only way they — % 


om es 


‘ean be captured is with greyhounds. They have been killed off until they are 
now very scarce. Grand Forks, July, 1887: Said to occur. Fort Buford: Common ribs 
on the prairie. Pembina, July and August, #687: Said to be common; saw but one. ~ 
Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Seem to be common. Bottineau 
(western edge of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: Common. Rapid City, Penning-  — 
ton County, November, 1887: Common. Shot one that Iscaredfromanexcavation _ 
it had made in hard clay in the midst of a Prairie Dog town where there was not a 

ae weed or blade of grass for protection. Still, it resembled its surroundings so closely — 
Sy as it squatted in the hole with its ears laid flat and its back level with the ground 
Wor that I walked close to it without noticing it tillit jumped andran. The excava- — 
1! tion measured 5 inches in depth, 6 in width, and 12 in fength. This isthe fourth 
ey aay Jack Rabbit fT have scared out of just sucha hole. I think they sitin the same 
ae place every day if not disturbed, but have not known one to return after being” _ 
frightened. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Com- 
mK mon; eat cactus berries. Stage road from Miles City to Deadwood, October, 1887: 
\ohuat Common all along; saw a few. ns 


TNS 2 OK 
Sa Sa EASTERN PORCUPINE ; BLACK-HAIRED PORCUPINE (Zrethizon dorsatus). ) 7) > 

Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: I have unquestionable authority -! i 
i for the killing of twointhis county. They are said to becommon if the evergreen —— 
Nay timber 50 miles north. nai a 


MR oh WESTERN PORCUPINE; YELLOW-HAIRED PORCUPINE (Hrethizon epixanthus). 


REL § Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September, 1887: Common m the —_ 
i Ahi undergrowth on the river flats, feeding principally on bull-berry leaves and berries,and 
eat cottonwood bark. J found one undera brush heap. The small limbs with berries had, ~ 
his been cut off from many of the bull-berry bushes near the place. Its stomach was — 
gan full of bull-berry leaves and berries, and contained nothing else. It was very fat, — 
{crawled under the brush heap and poked it witha stick. When annoyed this way 
it would strike with its tail in all directions, up, down, and sideways, striking hard; 
its tail would thump on the ground as loud as a blow from a man’s fist. After it 
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: had been striking with and switching its tail I found a number of quills scattered » 


over the ground for a distance of 2 feet from it. They were probably knocked off 


- from the tail when it struck the ground or sticks. It did not offer to run, but curled 


its nose down and under,arched its back,and struck with its tail at everything 


' which touched it. I found another under some thick, low bull-berry bushes. It 


- was an adult female, very fat, and weighed 19 pounds. Its actions resembled those 


ai 


of the first, except that when disturbed it ran to another thick bunch of bushes 
about 10 rods away and when approached ran back again. Its stomach was full of 


; _ bull-berry leaves and berries and cottonwood bark. Both of these individuals had a 
~ strong smell, which I think came from their food, for the contents of their stomachs 


smelled the same,ands tronger. The people here kill them at sight, on the supposi- 


. tion that they destroy the timber by gnawing the bark from the green trees, but I 


have not found a tree that they have injured,and I have spent much time in the 


woods here; have tramped all over a large part of the river bottoms where Porcu- 


pines are most common, but found no sign of their work except where they had cut 
branches from the bull-berry bushes to get at the leaves and berries. Their eyes 
‘are small ; iris brown ; pupil large and blue, so the eye looks blue. ‘ 


JUMPING MOUSE (Zapus hudsonius). 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, 1887: Common. 

Dakota.— Flandreau, Moody County, May, 1887: Saw one. Harwood, Cass 
County, July, 1887: Found two in a nest near a wheat-field ; the nest was made of 
‘fine grass, and concealed under some fallen grass of last year ; the entrance was on 
the side ; the nest was placed in a small depression scooped in the ground. Pem- 
bina, July and August, 1887; Common in weedy places. Devil’s Lake, Ramsey 
County, August, 1887.: Common near brush and in weedy places. Fort Buford, 
September, 1887: One found ona nest of fine grass, under fallen weeds and brush: 


- it was an adult male and exceedingly fat, 


YELLOW Pocket MowuseE (Cricetodipus flavus). 


Minnesota.—Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, June and July, 1887: Caught one 
July 1 on the prairie on the Dakota side, about 80 rods west of the Minnesota line. 
Tt was about two-thirds grown, and its cheek pouches were full of the seeds of knot- 
grass (Polygonum aviculare), among which it seemed to be feeding. Saw another 
in a marsh on the Hats, but could not get it. 

Dakota.—F¥ort Buford, September, 1887: Caught one here. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Com- 
mon; live in holes which they dig in weed patches on the prairie ; they come out to 


feed about sundown ‘and at daylight; they feed on small seeds of weeds, mostly 


pigweed, but will not take bait. They are fond of the seed of knot-grass (Polygo- 
num aviculare), but pigweed seed is their favorite food, and they are generally found 
in or near a patch of it; I have killed them with their pouches packed full of it. 
J caught 6in my hands, Their holes are smaller than those of any of the Mice, and 
usually are in clusters, Skunks dig out their holes and probably are their worst 
enemy. 


PockET Rat; KANGAROO Rat (Dipodomys agilis). 


Montana.—Glendive, Dawson: County, October, 1887: They live in holes in a 
mound of earth that has been thrown out of a railroad cut; their holes are about 
the size of those made by the Striped Gopher, but are very different in appearance— 
more like those of the House Rat. They are connected by well-beaten paths. 
Most of them enter the ground in nearly a horizontal direction. Usually a little 


. fresh earth is thrown out every night. .a few of the holes are stopped up through 


the day, like a Pocket Gopher’s hole, but they seem to be opened every night, when 
more dirt is thrown out. At these there is always the largest pile of dirt. I opened 
one, set a trap in it, and caught an adult Dipodomys. At some of the holes they 
have thrown out much of a kind of fine, short, prickly grass, but whether it was 
taken in the holes for a nest or for food I could not tell. Their food seems to con- 
sist principally of the seeds of grasses and fine weeds. They seem to be strictly 
nocturnal, for though I have kept traps set night and day, I have not caught one in 


‘the early evening or near daylight in the morning, Oneevening I remained at the 


place until too dark to see a rat at my feet, but I did not see one, nor was one in 
any of the traps when I left. They are not fat at all, and bythis I judge they do 
not hibernate. Have not found anything in their pouches, but some had grass seed 
in si mouths when caught. They are easily caught in steel traps set in the dirt 
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at the inouth of ahole. . Just back of their shoulders there is a small elongated bare 
spot, which shows plainly from the wrong side of the skin, and seems to be com-— 
posed of little round glands or dots. : tae er 


POCKET GOPHER (Geomys bursarius). 


49h 


Minnesota.—Elk River, Sherburne County, November, 1887: Abundant; most 
numerous on the lightest and sandiest soil, and the poorer the soil the more they _ 
dig. They are considered a great pest. They do not destroy much grain by eating 
it, though sometimes they get into a shock of wheat and eat the heads of afew bun- 
dles. When their holes run through a hill of potatoes, they always clean out the 
bill. Sometimes they do noticeable damage in a patch of potatoes; I have seen 
where one Gopher had eaten the potatoes out of about a.dozen hills, never more. But 
the greatest damage they do is in covering small grain and grass with the earth 
which they throw from their holes; the damage donegin this way is often consider- 
able. I once counted the hills thrown up by three Gophers twelve days after a rain. 
The number of fresh hills was, respectively, 28, 35,and40. As nearas I could judge — 
without measurement, the hills averaged about 6 quarts of dirt each, and each coy- 
ered about 1 square foot of ground. Pocket Gophers work mostly by night. They 
sontinue throwing up hills all the time a crop is growing. One Gopher to the acre 
will cover a large area of grain, but probably they will not average one to the acre 
except where most numerous. 


%. 


Ceo Mary. dil 


Fre. 1. Poeket Gopher (Geomys bursarius). 1, Face, showing srooved upper incisors and opening of 
y. = L L 
external cheek pouches. 1a. Fore foot. : 


Fic.2. Gray Pouched Gopher (Thomomys talpoides). 2. Face, showing plane upper incisors and open- 
5 1 Zl y po 1 » 
opening of external cheek pouches. 2a. Fore foot. 


[Drawings from alcoholic specimens. ] 


In fields where the soil is shallow the continuous throwing up of the dirt below - 
the soil is said to injure the producing qualities of the land, but I do not feel certain 
that itisso. I think it probable that their plowing the land over and over for ages 
past has much to do with its fertility, at any rate with the depth of soil. They ~ 
have spent their lives in preparing the ground for man, and nov y he spends his time 
in trying to get rid of them. But this isnot hard to do, nor does it take much time, 
for of all animals they are the most easily trapped, as they live almost entirely under 
the ground, and extend their holes slowly. When all in a field have been caught, 
others do not get in itagainsoon. Inthe spring many of them leave their holes and 
travel above ground; these are probably the males, Sometimes they leave one hole - 
and start another, but usually I think one Gopher stays in its hole all sammer. Thave’ 
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never found more than one in one set of holes. They lay up large storesof food!for 
winter, mostly roots and stems of weeds cut into short pieces. Round Lake, No- 
bles County, May, 1887: Numerous. Heron Lake, May, 1887: Present, but not in 
sufficient numbers to do much harm. Ortonville, June, 1887: Common in the 
hollows and on the low ground; rare on the high prairie. Brown’s Valley, Trav- 
erse County, June and July, 1887: Common on both sides; keep mostly on low 
ground, very numerous in the. valley. 

Dakota.—Flandreau, Moody County, May, 1887: Numerous. FortSisseton, June, 
1887: Common. Grand Forks, July, 1887: Quite common along the river bank 
and railroads; a few in the fields. When in grain-fields they run long, crooked 
tunnels about 2 inches below the surface, and coming out at short intervals, cut 
down the grain and carry it into their holes. Many of the holes for a distance of 
several feet are packed full of grain stalks, and seem to be used only to store grain 
in. Most of the grain is cut into pieces, about 1 or 2 inches long, but some whole 
stalks are drawn in. Their object seems to be to fill the holes with a supply of food 
to be eaten at leisure, but much more grain is drawn into the holes than can be eaten 
while fresh, for on examining old holes I found them full of moldy stalks. Iam 
not sure what part they eat, for they leave a great dealof allparts. I think they eat 
stalks and all, but mostly the heads. 

Dakota.—Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County, August, 1887: Common. The principal 
damage they do is in meadows. Harwood, Cass County, July, 1887: Common 
along the railroads, and occasionally in the woods near the river bank. 


Gray POUCHED GOPHER (Thomomys talpoides). 
L 

Minnesota.—Saint Vincent, August 31, 1887: Common. 

Daicota.—Pembina, July and August, 1887: Common everywhere. Occurs on the 
Manitoba side of the boundary, and cn the Minnesota side of the valley. Asarule 
this species avoids cultivated field-. I have found but one place where it was living 
in fields of grain, and this one had cut down the grain near its hole and carried it 
below ground, stalks and all, just as Geomys does. Though abundant here, this 
was the only instance where I found it ina field. They seem to prefer the wild 

lants on the prairies, especially Psoralea argophylia, a species of wild clover with 
ong pulpy roots, that grows abundantly ail over the prairies, except in low grassy 
places, where neither it nor the Gophers are found. ‘These roots have so strong a 
smell that it is imparted to the Gophers, so that they smell as strong as the roots. 
Specimens caught in the woods lack the smell entirely. The other food which I 
have found them eating was the leaves, stems, and reots of various weeds and 
grasses. They are most numerous along the weedy ridges, while Geomys prefers 
low ground and marshes. Thomomys are much easier to catch than Geomys, and de 
not fill their holes with dirt so far down. I can dig any of them open with my 
fingers. Thomomys are not half as large as Geomys. Their manner of throwing 
up hills differs from that of Geomys in several ways: (1) The single hiils average 
about half as large as those of Geomys; (2) they generally form a cluster or group, 
instead of a line, and consequently are less progressive (a cluster of hills where a 
Gopher has evidently worked all summer seldom extends more than 5 or 6 rods); 
(3) they often open the hole and-throw out dirt several times in the same place, 
making irregular hills of various sizes. Sometimes, though not generally, a Gopher 
throws out the dirt through the same hole every night (filling the opening through 
the day), until it has formed a pile of a bushel or more; then throws up another at 
a long distance from the first. The farthest apart of connected hilis that I have 
measured was 27 feet, generally less. This seems to be their way of traveling. No 
small hills are found near the very large ones, but these seem to be connected by a 
straight hole which continues in © certain direction. Following are the dimensions 
of some of the large hills: 4 by 4 feet, and 10 inches high; 4 by 5 feet, and 9 inches 
high; 3 by 3 feet, and 7 inches high: 4 by 5 feet, and Ginches high. They must breed 
earlier than Geomys or get their crowth sooner, for their young are very nearly full- 
grown now (August 3), while the young cf Geomys are about haif grown. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the number of developed teats in the adult females examined; 
all had been nursed this season: 3-4, 4-5, 4-5, 4-5, 4-6, 5-5, 5-5, 5-6, 5-6, 6-6, 5-7. 
Devil’s Lake, Ramsey County. August, 1887: Common, but not soabundant as at Pem- 
bina. Here, as at Pembina, they avoid the marshes, where only grass grows, and cul- 
tivated fields. One group of their hills ina marsh and two ina stubble-field are the 
only ones I have found, although I have been over many fields and marshes, and find 
them common atthe edges. Inone field that was broken this summer (about 40 acres) 
Icould not find a hill, though many Gophers must have been there before it was 
plowed. Evidently their holes run so near the surface {!:ct a plow destroys them 
and the Gophers leave. The principal damage done by Geomys is in meadows, and 
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if Thomomiys lives neither in meadows or fields, which is the case so far as I shave Fi 1% 


observed, they are practically harmless. Their food here seems to include nearly : 
every plant that they find, but they show a decided preference for leguminous 
plants, especially for the roots of Psoralea argophylla and Glycyrrhiza lepidata, 
They also eat the roots of asters and milkweeds. Probably their greatest enemy is 
Putorius longicauda, two of which I caught in their burrows. Bottineau (on west- ~ 
ern border of Turtle Mountain), August, 1887: Numerous (as common as at Pem- 
bina). Feed largely on the roots of Psoralea argophylla, which is abundant. — 
Found places where three of them were at work in a stubble-field, and one of them 
had only thrown up one hill; so they must have come there since the grain was 
cut. Fort Buford, September, 1887: Common, ranging from the water levelin the ~ 
ravines to the tops of the highest hills; often found where there is scarcely any 
vegetation. Deadwood (in northern part of Black Hills), October, 1887: One has 
thrown up hills near here, but I failed to catch it. Rapid City (on eastern edge of 
Black Hillis), November, 1887: Common. For the first time I find them doing 
enough damage to be worth noticing. They range from the lowest ground to the 
tops of the highest hills, but are most numerous on the creek flats, which might be 
called low prairie or high meadow land. This is valuable because it isthe only land 
here that will produce anything worth raising, and most of it is under cultivation 
or else fenced in to protect the wild grass, which grows thick and makes an excel- 
lent quality of hay, probably equal to timothy. it is in these wild, dry meadows 
that Thomomys are most numerous and damaging. The principal damage they do is 
occasioned by covering up the grass with,earth from their holes, and perhaps to 
some extent by cutting off the roots. In one meadow of about 20 acres there were 
10 Gophers, as nearly as I could estimate by their work, and they have thrown out 
on an average about 20 hills each since the hay was cut. Each of these hills covers — 
from 1 to 4 square feet of ground and grass. I have found the works of but one 
in cultivated fields here, and that was near the edge. 

Montana.—Tilyou’s Ranch, Dawson County, September and October, 1887: Com- 
mon everywhere. Stage road from Miles City, Mont., to Deadwood, Dak., October, 
1887: Hills common all the way. 


DESCRIPTION OF LOCALITIES VISITED BY VERNON BAILEY DURING 
THE SUMMER OF i887. 


Heron Lake, Jackson County, Minn. 


Heron Lake. in Jackson County, Minn.,is a very irregular body of water, about 
14 miles in extreme length, and varying from a narrow channel to 3 miles in width. 
It is very shallow, being nowhere more than 6 feet deep. The bottom is clay. 
Along the southwest side, and occupying a large space between the north and 
south divisions of the lake, is a great field of reeds (Phragmites communis). In 
some places the reeds are tall and dense ; in others scattering and interspersed with 
coarse grasses, flags, and rushes, all growing in water from 6 inches to 2 feet deep. 
At some seasons the marsh is nearly dry. Its area is about equal to that of the 
lake. Several creeks flow into the lake; its outlet is the Des Moines River. 

The surrounding country is gently undulating prairie, which contains numerous 
shallow sloughs. The soil is all clay. Along the east shore of the lake are some 
scattered groves of native timber. The largest, some 8 or 10 acres in area, 1s 
mostly box elder, hackberry,elm,and plum ; some of the trees are 2 feet in diam- 
eter. The rest of the prairie is bare of timber, except the groves of cottonwood ~ 
that have been planted. 


Brown’s Valley, along the boundary between Minnesota and Dakota (partly in 
Traverse County, Minn., and partly in Roberts County, Dak.). 


Brown’s Valley is a continuation of the depression occupied by Big Stone and 
Traverse Lakes, which are now about 4 miles apart, but which evidently at one 
time were one lake,or more likely a river. The valley is about 2 miles wide (as 
are the lakes throughout their length), and but a few feet above the water level. 
Water is said to flow from Travers to Big Stone during spring freshets. By late 
measurements the water level is said to be 9 feet higher in Traverse than Big Stone. 
The lowest parts of the valley flats near the lakes are covered with coarse grass 
and reeds, and in the middle, where higher, with grass, weeds, and thickets of 
snow-berry bushes. 

The Minnesota River is a small, rapid creek, entering the flats from the west 
about 2 miles from the south end of Lake Traverse, It flows through a deep, 
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_ erooked valley in the prairie, which contains much brush and small timber and 


occasional grassy flats. Along its course through the flats its banks support a thick 
growth of brush and small trees, mostly willows, box elder, and plum. 
_ The’ prairie which bounds the lakes and flats rises as a steep bank probably more 
. than 200 feet above the level! of the lakes, and is cut into by numerous ravines which 
are washed out by water and contain more or less timber and brush. There are no 
sloughs. The soil is mostly gravelly clay. Along the edge of the prairie are 
numerous Indian mounds and earth works. 

My observations were made principally on the prairie on both sides of the valley, 
and along the brushy and wooded valley of the Minnesota River, west of Lake Trav- 
erse ; also in a wooded ravine on the east side, 1 mile from the south end of Lake 
Traverse. 


Flandreau, Moody County, Dak. 


The country about Flandreau is all prairie, except along the river bottoms, where 

there are strips and thickets of brush with a few trees. There are no sloughs or 

“marshes except a few old river courses on the flats. The surface is quite hilly near 
the river flats, but back from these is mostly level. The soil is a gravelly clay. 


Ortonville, Big Stone County, Minn. 


Ortonville is situated on the east side and near the south end of Big Stone Lake. 
The lake is about 35 miles long and from 1 to 2 wide. The shore is mostly steep 
and stony, but in some places is low and bordered with coarse grass, rushes, and 
reeds. From the shore of the lake the ground slopes back gradually a little way, 
and then rises in a line of very steep, high hills, or rather banks, for they rise only 
to the level of the prairie, which is about 150 feet above the lake. 

There is u growth of small timber and brush on the low ground near the lake, on 
the points of land extending into it, on the islands, and in the numerous ravines 
which extend back into the high ground. But few of the trees are large. The 
principal kinds are basswood, box-elder, elm, and ash, with a few bur-oaks. The 
surrounding country is all prairie, slightly rolling and with some smail marshes, but 
I have not seen any sloughs. The soil is mostly clay; it is very stony, with granite 
and lime-rock bowlders. Springs of very cold, pure water are numerous all along 
the foot of the hills and in the ravines, where they form little brooks. The land is 
rich, am! the prairie is covered with a thick growth of grasses and other plants, 
many of which are decidedly western. Species of the pulse family abound, espe- 
cially Astragalus caryocarpus. 


Fort Sisseton, Marshall County, Dgk. 


The country about Fort Sisseton is much broken, ofte ing in high hills, with 
numerous large sloughs which are strongly alkaline. Genggally the slopes are long 
and gradual, but in some places, especially near the, sloughs, they are steep and 
bank-like. There is no drainage system, not a creek or river for 35 or 40 miles. The 
soil is gravelly clay, very productive, and vegetation is generally rani. 

_ Patches of thick brush and scrubby trees, mostly oak, bass, and ash, occur along 
the borders of the sloughs, and in some places over the hills. Occasionally there is 
a large oak, elm, or cottonwood, but large timber is scarce. 


Harwood, Cass County, Dak. 


The land about Harwood is level prairie, unbroken, except by the timber along the 
streams, which is continuous and from one-half to 1 mile in width. This titnber is 
mostly elm, box-elder, willow, and oak, and many of the trees are large and thrifty 
The river flows between high, steep banks. The open land is all under cultivation 
The fields of wheat, oats, and barley form one almost continuous body and yield 
large crops. 

Animal life shows more of the characteristics of timber than of prairie land. 
Some species, not being crowded into small groves as on the prairie general v. are 
not so numerous, while others occur which are not met with in any of the locu:ities 
previously visited. 


Grand Forks, Grand Forks County, Dak. 


The region about Grand Forks is a level prairie, about 25 feet above low water in 
the Red River. There is a strip of timber (bur-oak, cottonwood, basswood, elm, 
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ash, and box-elder predominate) about half a mile wide along the river. During 
the high water the river rises nearly to the level of the prairie, but never overtiows. 
The water is slightly alkaline. The soil is clay, very stiff. The prairie is mostly 
under cultivation, the principal crops being wheat, oats, barley, and grass; they 
yield heavily. ; 

Animals that inhabit timber land seem to be most numerous, those of the prairie 
being rather scarce; probably owing to the low, damp ground, where water stands 
after heavy rains. Possibly alkali affects the distribution cf mammals, but I can 
tind no proof of it. 

Pembina, Pembina County, Dak. 
' 

The level of the prairie at Pembina is about 25 feet above low wa er in the Red 
River. The surface is everywhere undulating, with about 18 inches difference in 
the level. On the prairie the ridges and hollows are quite regular, and are plainly 
marked by a difference in vegetation, grass only growing in the hollows and va- 
rious plants and weeds on the ridges. Along the river the land is uneven and 
ridged by water. The soil is black, rich, and productive; subsoil very sticky, and 
when wet and worked, very hard clay. A rich growth of vegetation covers the 
prairie. A line of timber extends along each river, varying in width from 2 miles 
io less, and in most places full of thick underbrush. The principal trees are elm, 
box-elder, willow, cottonwood, and a few oak and basswood. The principal un- 
dergrowth consists of hazel (full of nuts), June-berry, choke-cherry (fuil of fruit), 
high-bush cranberry (full of fruit). black haws (fruit not ripe vet). thorn bush (full 
of fruit), raspberries, and other brush. The timber is generally smaller and more 
brushy than at Grand Forks. On the east side of the Red River there is very little 
except poplar and willow brush, and this, interspersed with cry, grassy marshes, 
extends about 4 miles east of the river, and is only separated from the great timber 
region of Minnesota by about 7 milesof prairie. {have seen but one slough (4 miles 
west of Pembina), and it is small and shallow, but surrounded by a large tract of 
coarse grass. The crops are generally good. I think wheat wil! be ready to cut 
about August 8 or 10, if not sooner. 

My observations have mostly been made in the timber and brush aiong the Pem- 
bina River, over the prairie west and north for a distance of 4 or 5 miles, and in the 
brush and meadow land on the east side of the Red River. 

The weather since I have been here has been clear, with pleasant days and cool 
nights. There was a light frost July 22, but no damage was noticeable. 


Devil's Lake, Ramsey County, Dak. 

Devil's Lake is a larresbody of water in Ramsey and Benson Counties, northeast 
Dakota. The surface @he surrounding country is variable. There are hills and 
gently rolling prairies, Later spersed with marshes, and near the lake are large areas 
of level, sandy, and sal-incrusted land, with scant vegetation. The lake is very 
crooked and irregular in outiine, with sandy or reedy shores. All the points, penin- 
sulas, and islands, besides some strips along shore, are covered with heavy timber 
and thick brush. There are some solid bodies of forest, many square miles in ex- 
tent. The timber is largely bur-oak, box-elder, and elm. Among the brush there 
is an abundance of June-berry bushes, choke-cherries, wild plums, wild currants, 
and raspberries. 

The soil is clayey and productive. Crops generally are good. No streams flow 
out of thelake. "The water is clear, but slightly salty, and a crust of salty matter is 
deposited on stones or whatever the water washes along shore, and on the sand that 
is near the level of the lake. The surrounding prairie is about half under cultivation, 
the principal crops being wheat and oats, probably three-fourths wheat and one- 
fourth oats. 

My observations have been made along the late shore, in the timber, and back 
over the prairie fora distance of 5 or 6 miles, inchiding as dierent physical features 
as possible. In physical features, plants, and animals there is a strong resemblance 
between this and the Fort Sisseton region. 


Bottineau, Bottineau County, Date. 


The little town of Bottineau is on a level prairie, about 2 miles from the Turtle 
Mountains, which rise with a slope of about a mile to a height of probably 1,000 feet 
above the surrounding prairie. They forma plateau that is moderately hilly on top 
and cut throuch by some deep ravines. The hills are.mostly covered with thick 
brush, and in places, especially in the ravines, there is straggling timber, mostly pop- 
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lar, box-elder, elm, and bur-oak. Among the brush is an abundance of June-berry 
bushes, choke-cherries, wild red cherries, and high-bush cranberries, the last four 
now loaded with ripe fruit. The bur-oaks are full of acorns, down to bushes tour 
feet high. 

There are said to be many lakes farther back in the hills than I have been. A 
small creek comes down through a deep ravine in the mountains, and flows near 
the town in a southwest direction across the prairie. Along its banks are thicls 
brush and a few trees. The prairie is quite level, and covered w.th short, fine 
grass. There are no sloughs or lakes near here. 

Crops are good, and consist principally of wheat and cats. 


Fort Buford, Buford County, Dak. 


The fort is situated near the left bank of the Missouri River, opposite the mouth of 
the Yellowstone. It is ona level prairie—the second river flat—which is about a 
mile wide and 4 or 5 long, running parallel to the river, and averaging about 20 
feet above the bank. Extending most of the way between this and t.e river is 
another flat, on a level with and forming the river bank, which is about 15 feet 
above low water. This lower flat is covered with a dense growth of brush and 
trees. The principal trees are cotton- wood, box-elder, and black ash: the brush is 
largely willow, some thorn, rose, choke-cherry, and a thorny busiv called bull bush 
or bull-berry bush, which is now loaded with fruit—a small red he ry of pleasant 
taste.* This fiat varies from a half mile in width to less, and the orusla is so thick 
and large as to be almost impenetrable, except as roads are cut through it. 

From the farther side of the prairie (back from the river) steep, high hills rise to 
a height of probably 1,000 feet above the river. Deep ravines, with steep or perpen- 
dicular sides and full of brush (largely choke-cherry and bull-berry), cut through 
these hills and through the prairie, running down to the xiver. In the bottom of 
each ravine is generally a small brook which goes dry between rains. 

The hills are mostly covered with a very scattering growth of fine grass and 
small weeds, but in places are bare clay or soft sandstone, without vegetation and 
in curious shapes from the wearing away of the softer parts, leaving them with 
steep or projecting sides. 

In the valleys between the hills (not the ravines) and on the prairie there is a 
good grass for pasturage, some sage brush, various weeds, and cacti, some of which 
are of interest as forming food for birds and mammals—particularly a wild sun- 
flower (Helianthis rigidus). 

The first frost was recorded September 15. 


Tilyow’s Ranch, Dawson County, Mont. 


Tilyou’s Ranch is situated on the Yellowstone River, 26 miles from Fort Buford, 
Dak. The river valiey is about 5 miles wide, generally level. It is inclosed by 
high hills, scantily covered with vegetation; on the east side the hills are very steep, 
rough, and bare. Good grass grows along the creeks and on low places; -elsewhere 
vegetation is stunted and scarce. The river flats are covered with willow and bull- 
berry brush and cottonwood timber. The general features and animal life are 
much the same as at Fort Buford. 

During my stay of thirteen days the weather has been clear, dry, and pleasant, 
with cool nights and warm days. 


DESCRIPTION OF TIIE BAD LANDS OF DAKOTA AND MONTANA, OBSERVED FROM FORT 
BUFORD TO MILES CITY. 


This region has the appearance of having been a great plain, slightly rolling, and 
deposited to a depth of at least 1,000 feet in quite regular layers, from 4 to 50 fect 
thick, principally of soft, gray sandstone (sometimes rusted or colored), and a pecu- 
liar gritless, hard, but when wet sticky and slippery, clay called *t gumbo.” 

The change from a level, sloping plain to the curiously-formed and most intensely 
uneven surface now presented is the result of erosion. The rivers have cut through 
the soft sandstone and clay, until at present they are from 600 to 1,000 fcet below 
the original level of the plain. This gives the branches and small side streams a 
steep descent to the main rivers, and they have cut down deep gorges through the 
sandstone and ‘‘ gumbo,” which are of sufficient solidity to retain, in this very dry 
climate, very steep or quite perpendicular sides, on which little or nothing grows. 


————— Li Seana 


* This proves to be the Buffalo berry (Shepherdia argent id). 
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Back from the level valley of the Yellowstone River, which is generally 4or5 
miles wide, the land rises in what would be a great wall, but it is all cut up into _ 
bare peaks and humps, which farther back have flat tops, showing the plain level, 
and which increase in size until far back from the valley they run together and form | 
the plain. the sides of these peaks and spurs show the different strata through 
which the water hus cut, and as these strata are of different degrees of hardness 
they resist eresion unequally, producing the curious shapes which always excite the , 
wonder cf the visitor, The effect is heightened by different color combinations. ‘ 
the sandstone j.eing light gray, the ‘‘ gumbo” brown, the strips of coal black, and 
a kind of shelly stone pink, Viewed from adistance the bad-lands remind one of — 
some old closely-built city, with towers, castles, and forts. If there was as much 
rain here as in the Mississippi Valley these hills would be smoothly rounded and 
covered with lixuriant vegetation. 

In the vaileys and on the plain there is a rather scattering growth of short, fine 
grass and sage brush, but on the hills below the plain level there is very little veg- 
etation, at a distance apparently none. Sage brush and a few other small plants 
grow on some of the most sloping sides, but more of them are perfectly bare. In 
some places red cedars, very short and serubby, grow in the nooks and along the 
edges of the hills. 


Deadwood, Lawrence County, Dak. 


The town of Deadwood, in the northern part of the Black Hills, is situated ina 
deep, narrow valley or gorge, through which runs a rapid creek of red water that 
looks exactly like blood. It takes its color from a red clay through which it runs. 
The hills rise high and steep from the valley, probably to a height of 2,600 feet from 
- their base, and are covered with pine, spruce,and brush. The timber is scattering, 
and much of it has been cut. The hills are stony, and at the tops of most of them 
are ledges or peaks of rock, with many cracks, crevices, and holes. Wherever 
there is soil over the rock vegetation is abundant. Grasses, wild rye, golden-rod, 
asters, snow-berries, a small rose bush, and numerous other plants and shrubs 
cover the hills, There are also birch, hazel, and a kind of scrubby oak. My field 
work at Deadwood was done on the mountains within a few miles from the town. 


Rapid City, Pennington County, Dak. 


Rapid City, on the eastern edge of the Black Hills, is in the Rapid Creek valley, 
just where it leaves the pine-covered mountains and enters the more level and 
treeless prairie region. The hills to the west are high, steep, and rocky, covered 
with jack and yellow pine, and in some of the ravines there are a few scrubby iron- 
wood and oak trees and brush, The prairie may be divided into low, level, and 
fertile creek valleys (where the farms are), and high, dry. and unproductive table- 
lands and hills covered with short grass. The descent is steep and the creeks very 
rapid. The soil is good, but there is not enough rain during the season to make 
farming a success, except on the lowest land, unless by irrigation. 

The weather from November 1 to 16 was steadily clear, with warm days and ~ 
freezing nights. 


NOTES ON THE DEPREDATIONS OF BLACKBIRDS AND GOPHERS IN 
NORTHERN IOWA AND SOUTHERN MINNESOTA IN THE FALL 
OF 1887. 


By Dr. A. K. FISHER, Assistant Ornithologist. 


BLACKBIRDS. 


At Round Lake, Minn., most of the Blackbirds had gone by the 
end of September, but their work was plainly visible in every corn- 
field. Mr. D. W. Lounsbury pointed out the results of their depre- 
dations in his own fields, and devoted considerable time to driving 
around to neighboring farms that a number of fields over a compara- 
tively large area might be examined. All had been moreor lessdam- 
aged. The loss was estimated at from 5 to 50 per cent. of the crop. 
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-- One farmer made the statement that out of all corn husked in a pre- 
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vious year there were few cobs which contained more than an inch or 
two of grain at the base, the rest having been removed by the birds. 

The time when most of the damage is done is when the kernels 
are soft and milky. The birds readily tear through the husk and 
reach the grain. The heavier ears, which by their weight take a 
horizontal position, suffer most, as the birds can gain a better footing 
than on the vertical ones. | 

Certain portions of a field, or fields in certain localities, suffer more 
than others. Sides of fields facing sloughs, or fields surrounded by 
them, and portions away from farm buildings suffer more severely 
than those favorably situated. Little damage is done to corn after 
the kernels harden. A few fragments were found in the stomachs 


_of birds captured in the field about the Ist of October, but the larger 


part of the contents of the stomachs consisted of the seeds of the 
Fox-tail grass (Setaria). 

Oats and wheat were said to be eaten by Blackbirds, but the greater 
damage done to these grains is by Gophers. 

The chief reason why the Blackbirds, which are mainly Red-wings 
and Yellow-heads (Agelaius pheniceus and Xanthocephalus xantho- 
cephalus), are so troublesome in this locality is that so small a pro- 
portion of land is planted to corn compared with the vast amount of 
surrounding prairie. The rank vegetation bordering the lakes and 
sloughs on the unimproved land furnishes safe retreat for nesting and 
roosting, from which the birds make frequent inroads upon the 
neighboring isolated corn-fields. 

The same state of affairs existed at Storm Lake, Iowa, some years 


ago, before corn was so extensively raised as at present. Now the 


loss is very little felt on account of the large area under cultivation. 

In endeavoring to lessen the damage done by the Blackbirds some 
farmers shoot large numbers as they go to and from the fields, and 
the frequent firing is thought to frighten a good many away. Others 
use poison alone or in connection with fire-arms. 

Strychnine is the favorite poison. It is placed in water with a 
quantity of green corn cutfrom the cob; the mixture is allowed to 
soak for some hours. A few kernels of this poisoned grain are 
placed on the ears that have been damaged by the birds in the fields. 
When the birds return they are supposed to eat the loose grain which 
they find. One farmer who had tried this method, and who visited 
their roosting places, reported a number of dead birds. 


GOPHERS. 


Although the damage done by Blackbirds is very great, and the 
total value of the grain destroyed by them reaches a high figure, it 
is doubtful whether it exceeds in amount the losses occasioned by 
Gophers. é 

In southwestern Minnesota and northern Iowa there are three 
species of Gophers, namely, the Gray Gopher (Spermophilus frank- 
lant), the Striped Gopher (Spermophilus tridecemlineatus), and the 
Pocket Gopher (Geomys bursarius), the last species being by far the 
most destructive. 

_The Gray and Striped Gophers are more or less alike in habits, 
living a considerable portion of the time above ground and feeding 
on the same substances. Where abundant, as they are in many parts 
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of the West, they destroy large quantities of corn, wheat, oats, and 
the seeds of flax. They also feed to some extent on seeds of wild 
plants, even when grain is plenty. A Striped Gopher shot at Heron 
Lake near a field oa < heat stubble had its pouches full of the seeds 
of the ragweed (Ambrosia artemisicefolia). 

In view of the fact that large numbers of these animals are shot 
and handled it is surprisingt hat they are not used as an article of 
food. Their flesh is as sweet and delicate as that of the arboreal 
Squirrels, which are held in high esteem as a game dish in many 
parts of the Kast. The far mers agree that they ought to be good to 
eat, but it was impossible to learn of any one who had tried them. 
The Pouched Gopher, whose habits are entirely different from those 
of the Striped or Gray Gophers, lives in extensive underground gal- 
leries, rarely comes to the surface, aud commits depredations rival- 
ing in extent those of the Biackbirds. 

Both at Storm Lake, lowa, and Round Lake, Minn., complaints 
were made of the damage done by Pocket Gophers to fruit and shade 
tr ees by their gnawing off the x oots, which soon destroyed the tree. 

Mr. Lounsbury showed me an apple tree, fully 6 inches in diameter, 
all the roots of which had been cut off by Pocket Gophers. He has 
lost upwards of 100 apple trees in the past few years by these destruc- 
tive rodents. Vegetable gardens also suffer severely from their dep- 
redations. In some potato fields in exposed situations the inroads 
are so great that it is a question whether the crop is worth gathering. 
When a field is badly affected one year the farmer the “following 
spring strives to place the new plant as far from the old as possible, 
thereby securing a good crop before the Gophers discover the field. 
Pocket. Gophers follow along the rows of hills, commencing when 
the pot atoes are not more than half an inch in diameter and not 
stopping until the crop is harvested. One farmer alleges that he 
found in the store-house of a Pocket Gopher at least two quarts of 
potatoes about the size of cherries. 

Considerable damage is done to meadows by the loose dirt brought 
to the surface from the galleries and deposited in numerous mounds, 
thereby killing the grass thus covered. Numbers of Pocket Gophers 
are trapped, but more are killed by placing poisoned potatoes in the 
galleries. 

The losses occasioned by the destruction of crops by Blackbirds 
and Gophers were so severe that the supervisors of Nobles County, 
Minn., early in 1887, appropriated $1,500 to pay bounties at the fol- 
lowing rates: Blackbirds, 10 cents a dozen before July 1, 6 cents 
after that date; Striped and Gray Gophers, 3 cents; Pocket Gophers, 
5 cents. As is usually the c case with bounties little good was accom- 
plished, and no appreciable diminution in the numbers was observed. 


‘ 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith my report, which con- 
tains a statement of the more important work accomplished by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry during the past year. For many inter- 
esting details of this work, and for the reports of the Agents and In- 
spectors, I must refer you to the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 
D. KH. SALMON, 
Chief of the Bureau of animal industry. 


Hon. Norman J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


OPERATIONS OF THE BUREAU. 


The work for extirpating contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and for 
preventing its spread into uninfected States and Territories, has re- 
cently been the most important business of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and because of its urgent nature and the evident intention 
of the law has received more attention than any of the other duties 
which have come before it. The other lines of work mentioned in 
the act establishing the Bureau have, however, been kept in hand, 
and very much valuable work has been done. There has been con- 
tinual co-operation with the authorities of the Western States and 
Territories to prevent as far as possible the losses produced by the 
disease generally known as Texas fever. There has been constant 
investigation of reported outbreaks of cattle disease in various 
States, to determine the nature of maladies supposed to be danger- 
ous, and the proper methods to be employed in their prevention and 
treatment. There has been a scientific investigation carried on 
regarding the cause and the means of preventing our worst conta- 
gious diseases, and there has been an investigation made into the 
condition of different branches of the animal industry in the various 
States. In addition to the work just mentioned, there has been the 
clerical work of the Bureau—the correspondence, the record of the 
work, the supervision of accounts, the preparation of reports, etc., 
which, during the past year, has required a great amount of labor. 

In attempting to present this work with considerable detail, I will 
first refer to the measures adopted for the suppression of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and then more briefly recount the most important part of 
what has been done in the other directions. 
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PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


At the time my last report was supmitted the contagious pleura 
pneumonia, or Huropean lung plague of cattle, existed not only in 
the plague spots of the Eastern States, where its presence has been 
recognized for years, but to an alarming extent in Chicago, one of 
the greatest live-stock centers of the country. The knowledge that 
this deadly contagion had fixed itself so far in the interior, where 
there was so much danger of its being scattered in many directions — 
by the movement of cattle, caused apprehension and alarm among 
the cattle owners and business men of all the Western States and 
Territories. The introduction of cattle, not only from Cook County, 
but from the whole State of Illinois, was prohibited by the State 
authorities in many instances. Thus there was at once a most se- 
rious and widespread interruption of traffic and disturbance of values, 
in addition to the losses from the disease. 

When the outbreak at Chicago was discovered, and for some 
months afterwards, both national and State laws applicable to its 
eradication were imperfect. The appropriation for the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for the year ending June 30, 1887, authorized the 
purchase of diseased animals whenever it was necessary to prevent 
the spread of pleuro-pneumonia from one State into another; but as 
the statute then in force in Illinois required the slaughter of ani- 
mals affected with this disease without compensation, it did not ap- 
pear necessary that they should be purchased by the General Gov- 
ernment. Thework of the Department was therefore confined to an 
investigation of the extent of the disease and the maintenance of a 
guard over the infected distillery stables and over one infected farm 
upon which were found exposed about 250 head of cattle. 

The inspection made by the Department veterinarians soon showed 
that the contagion had been disseminated quite extensively by dis- 
eased cattle which had pastured upon the vacant lots and commons 
about the city, and there mingled with many milch cows which had 
been allowed to run at large, 

The appropriation act approved March 3, 1887, not only increased 
the sum to be expended by the Bureau of Animal Industry from 
$100,000 to $500,000, but gaveauthority to purchase both diseased and. 
exposed cattle, and made $100,000 immediately available. The Chief 
of the Bureau was at once directed to proceed to Illinois and reach 
some understanding, if possible, with the governor and live-stock 
commission, by which the work in that State >-icht be made efficient 
and the disease eradicated without further delay. At a conference 
between these gentlemen, held in Springfield, [1l., it was decided 
that the Department of Agriculture would pay for the diseased and 
exposed animals that were slaughtered; a veterinarian; not pre- 
vioasly *. oned there, and having reputation and experience, would 
be placed i: charge of the Department work ; the force of the Depart- 
ment would be increased as required for the extermination of the 
plague; the separate offices previously maintained by the Depart- 
ment and the State commission would be consolidated ; the State com- 
mission would do everything in its power to secure the rigid enforce- 
ment of the State law. 

It was evident from the amount of the appropriation for the cur- 
rent year, and the authority accompanying it, that Congress intended 
not only that measures should be adopted to prevent the spread of 
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-pleuro-pneumonia from State to State, but also for the extirpation of 


the disease wherever it might exist. The rules and regulations pre- 
viously prepared under section 3 of the act approved May 29, 1854, 
and already accepted by several States, were not entirely adapted to 
the most efficient exercise of this enlarged power, Accordingly new 
rules and regulations, as follows, were at once prepared and certified 
to the governors of all the States and Territories of the Union : 


Rules and regulations of the United States Department of Agriculture for the sup- 
pression and extirpation of contagious, infectious, and communicable diseases 
among the domestic animals of the United States. 


[Prepared by the Commissioner of Agriculture. ] 


In pursuance of an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Animal Industry to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to 
provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other 
contagious diseases among domestic animals,” approved the 29th day of May, 1884, 
and of section 3 of said act, the following rules and regulations are hereby prepared 
and adopted for the speedy and effectual suppression and extirpation of contagious, 
infectious, and communicable diseases among the domestic animals of the United 
States: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


(1) Whenever it shall come to the knowledge of the Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry of the Department of Agriculture that there exists, or there is good 
cause to believe there exists, any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease 
among domestic animals in any part of the United States,and he believes there is 
danger of such disease spreading to other States or Territories, he shall at once 
direct an inspector to make an investigation as to the existence of said disease. 

(2) Said inspector shall at once proceed to the locality where said disease is be- 
lieved to exist and make an examination of the animals said to be affected with 
disease, and report the result of such examination to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

(8) Should the inspector on such investigation find that a contagious, infectious, 
or communicable disease exists among the animals examined, and especially pleuro- 
pneumonia, he shall direct the temporary quarantine of said animals, and the herds 
among which they ate,and adopt such sanitary measures as may be necessary to 
prevent the spread of the disease, and report his action to the Chief of the Bureau. 

He will further notify in writing the owner or owners, or person or persons in 
charge of such animal or animals, of the existence of the contagious disease, and 
that said animal or animals have been placed in quarantine, and warn him or them 
from moving said animal or animals under penalty of sections 6 and 7 of the act 
of Congress approved May 29, 1884, 

(4) When the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry is satisfied of the existence 
of any contagious disease among domestic animals in any locality of the United 
States, and especially of pleuro-pneumonia, and that there is danger of said disease 
spreading to other States or Territories, he will report the same to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, who will quarantine said locality in the mode and manner as pro- 
vided in Rule 12. Heshall cause a thorough examination of all animals of the kind 
diseased in said locality, and all such animals found diseased he will cause to be 
slaughtered. He shall establish a quarantine for a period of not less than ninety 
days of all animals that have come in contact with diseased animals, or have been 
on premises or in buildings on or in which diseased animals have been, or have been 
in any way exposed to disease ; and shall make and enforce all such sanitary regu- 
lations ax the exigencies of the case may require. He will cause to be disinfected 
in such manner as he deems best all sheds, corrals, yards, barns, and buildings in 
which diseased animals have been, and untilsuch premises and buildings have been 
so disinfected and declared free from contagion by certificate in writing signed by 
an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, no animal or animals shall be per- 
mitted to go upon or into said premises and buildings. Should, however, any ani- 
mal or animals be put upon said premises or into said buildings in violation of this 
rule and regulation, then such animal or animals shall be placed in quarantine for 
a period of not less than ninety days, and said premises or buildings be again dis- 
infected. Said second disinfection and the quarantine of said animals to be at the 
expense of the owner of said premises or buildings. 
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(5) AU animals quarantined by order of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry shall have a chain fastened with a numbered lock placed around their horns, 
or in case of hornless animals placed around their necks; and a record will be kept 
showing the number of lock PISCE upon each animal, name and character of ani- 
mal, and marks of identification, name of owner, locality, and date of quarantine. 
The Chief of the Bureau, however, may. in his discretion, in place of chaining 
said animals, cause the animals to be branded in such manner as he may designate, 
or may place a guard over the same. 

(6) AGY animals quarantined will be deemed and considered as ‘‘ affected with 
contagious disease,” and any person or persons moving said quarantined animals 
from the infected district will be prosecuted under sections 6 and 7 of the act of 
Congress establishing the Bureau of Animal Industry approved May 29, 1884. 

(7) Whenever in the Judgment cf the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
it becomes necessary to kill animals that have been exposed to the contagious dis- 
ease known as pleuro-pneumonia in order to prevent the spread of said disease 
from one State or Territory to another, he shall cause the same to be slaughtered. 

(8) All animals diseased with pleuro-pneumonia, and alianimals exposed to pieuro- 
pneumonia, that have been condemned to be slaughtered, shail be first appraised as 
to their value at the time of their condemnation. Said appraisement shall be made 
in the mode and manner provided for by the law of the State in which they are lo- 
cated, and such compensation on their appraised value will be paid asis provided for 
by the law of such State. In case such State has no law for the appraisement of the 
value of animais diseased with pleuro-pneumonia, or that have been exposed to 
pleuro-pneumonia, or either, then the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry shall 
direct an inspector of the Bureau to convene a board of appraisers to consist of 
three members, one of whom said inspector shall appoint, one to be appointed by 
the owner of the animal or animals condemned, and these two will appoint the 
third ; in case the said owner shall neglect or refuse to name an appraiser, then by 
two appraisers to be appcinted by said inspector. Tlis board will appraise the 
value of the animals condemned and certify to the same in writing under oath, and 
the amount so fixed by said board shall be paid to the owner of the animals con- 
demned. Should the owner of the animals condemned be dissatisfied with the ap- 
praisement, he may appeal from said appraisement to the circuit court of the United 
States, and the amount found by said court to be the value of the condemned 
animals will be paid to the owner. 

(9) Whenever it is deemed necessary by the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to supervise and inspect any o7 the lines of transportation operating im the 
United States, that do business in and through more than one State, or connect with 
lines doing Lusiness in and through other States. and the boats, cars,and stock- 
yards in connection with the same, he shall designate suitable inspectors for that 
purpose, and inale all necessary regulations for the quarantine and disinfection of 
all stock-yards, cars, boats, and other vehicles of transportation in which have been, 
or in which have Leen transported animals affected with a contagious disease or 
suspected to have been affected with such a disease. Such cars and other vehicles 
of transportation declared in quarantine shall not be again used to transport, store, or 
shelter animals or merchandise until certified to be free of contagion by a certificate 
signed by the inspector supervising their disinfection, and such stock-yards shall 
not again have animals placed in them until likewise declared free cf contagion. 

(10) Ail quarantined stock, premises, and buildings will be under the charge and 
supervision of an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and shall be in no 
case free from Guarantine until so ordered by the Chief of the Bureau. 

(11) Whenever any inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry is prevented or 
obstructed, or interfered with in the discharge of his duty in the examining ef ani- 
mals suspected to have a contagious disease, or in placing under quarantine animals 
or premises, or in disinfecting them, he will report the same to the Chief of the Bu- 
reau. He will also call upon the sheriff or other police authorities of the locality 
where said obstruction or interference occurs for aid and protection in the perform- 
ance of |:is duty. Should such sheriff or police authorities neglect or refuse to ren- 
der such aid and protection he will then apply to the United States marshal of said 
district for the necessary force and assistance needed to protect him in the carrying 
out of the duties imposed upon him by these rules and regulations and the previsions 
of the law by authority of which they aremade. He will also file withthe United 
States district attorney information of all the facts connected with such obstruction 
and interference and the names of the party or parties causing the same. 

(12) Should from any cause the Chief of the Burean of Animal Industry find that 
it is impossible to enforce these rules end regulations in any State, and that in conse- 
quence thereof there is great danger that pleuro-pneumonia will spread from said 
State to other States and Territories, he will report the same to the Commissioner of 
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; Agriculture. Thereupon the Commissioner of Agriculture, if he believes the exigency 
of the case requires it, wil! declare said State, in which pleuro-pneumonia exists and 
in which it is impossible to carry out these rules and regulations, to be quarantined 
against the exportation of animals of the kind diseased to any other State, Territory, 
or foreign country. Said order of the Commissioner declaring the quarantine of a 
State will be published in at least two papers in said State once a week during the 
existence of said quarantine, and in such other papers as he may select. Notification 
of the order declaring said quarantine will be certified to the governor of the State 
quarantined, as well as to tne governors of all other States and Territories, and to 
the agents of all transportation companies doing business in or through said State. 
All animals of the kind quarantined against in said State will be deemed as animals 
‘affected with contagious disease,” and any person moving or transporting any of 
said animals to any other State or Territory, or delivering any of such animals to any 
transportation company to be so transported, will be prosecuted under sections 6 and 
7 of the act of Congress approved May 29, 1884. Provided. however, that any 
animal of the kind quarantined against that has been examined by an inspector of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and by acertilicate in writing signed by such inspec- 
tor declared to be free from pleuro-pneumonia, may be exported to any other State or 
Territory, and provided further that said animal shall be exported within forty-eight 
hours after such examination and signing of said certificate, so that said animal may 
not be exposed to disease before leaving said State. 

(18) Before giving the certificate provided for by Rule 12 the inspector must be 
furnished with an affidavit made by two reputable and disinterested persons, stat- 
ing that they have known the animals to be examined for a period of six months 
immediately prior to the date of examination, and that during that time the ani- 
mals have not been exposed to pleuro-pneumonia, that they have not been in any 
of the buildings cr on any of the premises, or among any of the herds known to 
be affected with pleuro-pneumonia, or suspected to be so affected. The inspector 
may also require further proof as to whether said animals to be examined have 
been exposed to pleuro-pneumonia. 

(14) All rules and regulations heretofore made are hereby revoked, and these rules 
and regulations will be in full force and effect on and after the 15th day of April, 
1887. 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


These rules were accompanied by a certificate and request for co- 
operation, of which the following is a copy: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1887. 
I, Norman J. Colman, Commissioner of Agriculture, do hereby certify to the 
executive authority of the State of the foregoing rules and regulations pre- 
pared by me for the speedy and effectual suppression and extirpation of contagious 
- diseases among domestic animals of the United States, by virtue of section 3 of an 
act of Congress approved May 29, 1884, entitled ‘*‘ An act for the establishment of 
a Bureau of Animal Industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to 
provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other 
contagious diseases among domestic animals,” and I do hereby invite the executive 
authority of the State of to co-operate in the enforcement and execution of 
said act and of these rules and regulations, made by authority of and in pursuance 
of the provisions of said act. 


Commissioner of Agriculture. 
To his excellency, 


Governor of the State of : 


The following form of acceptance was inclosed for the signature 
of the governors accepting the rules and regulations : 
aaa 


ale . 


i , governor of the State of , and chief executive officer thereof, 
do hereby acknowledge the receipt of the rules and regulations certified to by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the United States, as having been prepared by him 
April 15, 1887, in pursuance of the authority of section 3 of an act of Congress 
approved May 29, 1884, establishing the Bureau of Animal Industry, and further 
acknowledge the receipt of the invitation to the executive authority of the State 
ut — to co-operate in the enforcement of the provisions of said act, and of said 
rules and regulations. 
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Andon behaif of the State of , and by virtue of my authority as the chief 
executive officer thereof, f do hereby accept the rules and regulations prepared by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, April 15, 1887, for the suppression and extirpa- 
tion of contagious diseases of animals, and agree that the executive authority of the 
State of will co-operate with the Bureau of Animal industry in carrying out 
the provisions of the act of May 29, 1884, to the full extent of its authority; and that 
I will direct the sheriffs and other peace officers of the State to render all necessary 
aid and assistance to the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry in the per- ¢ 
formance of the duties imposed upon them by the said rules and regulations. 


m x 
SS 4 


? 
Hon. Norman J. CouMan, Governor of the State of : 4 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The governors of thirty-four States and Territories have accepted 
these rules and regulations and agreed to co-operate with the De- | 

artment in the extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia. b. 

At this time, however, very few States had statutes authorizing 
the governors to accept such rules and regulations, and some of the 
governors were doubtful of their power to accept without a special 
authorization from the legislature. There were also many States 
which had no laws for the suppression of pleuro-pneumonia, or, 
having such laws, these were too defective for the enforcement of 
the proper measures to secure the prompt extirpation of the plague. 

To overcome this deficiency in State legislation a form of law 
suited to meet this emergency was suggested to the legislatures then 
in session. This act was passed by the legislatures of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, and Virginia, in the. 
following form: 


AN ACT to co-operate with the United States in the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia, 


The people of the State of New York, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: SECTION 1. The governor is hereby authorized to accept, on behalf of the 
State, the rules and regulations prepared by the Commissioner of Agriculture, under 
and in pursuance of section three of an act of Congress approved May twenty-nine, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled ‘‘An act for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Animal Industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide 
means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious 
diseases among domestic animals,” and to co-operate with the authorities of the 
United States in the enforcement of the provisions of said act. 

Sec. 2. The inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States 
shall have the right of inspection, quarantine, and condemnation of animals affected 
with any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease, or suspected to he so af- 
fected, or that have been exposed to any such disease, and for these purposes are 
hereby authorized and empowered to enter upon any ground or premises. Said in- 
spectors shall have the power to call on sheriffs, constables, and peace officers to 
assist them in the discharge of their duties in carrying out the provisions of the act. 
of Congress approved May twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, estab- 
lishing the Bureau of Animal Industry; and it is hereby made the duty of sheriffs, 
constables, and peace officers to assist said inspectors when so requested; and said 
inspectors shall have the same powers and protection as peace officers while engaged 
in the discharge of their duties. 

Src. 3. All expenses of quarantine, condemnation of animals exposed to disease, 
and the expenses of any and all measures that may be used to suppress and extir- 
pate pleuro-pneumonia shall be paid by the United States, and in no case shall this 
State be liable for any damages or expenses of any kind under the provisions of this 
/ act. 

Suc. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 

This act was also passed by the legislature of Illinois with the fol- 
lowing penalty clause: / 

Sec. 4. Any person violating any order of quarantine made under this act, or any 
regulation prescribed by the Commissioner of Agriculture for the suppression of 
pleuro-pneumonia, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than six months, or both such fine and imprisonment. 
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In Maryland this work had been going on very harmoniously and 
successfully for about eight months under the rules and regulations 
of August 2, 1886, and the State authorities objected to any material 
change in the status of co-operation, on the ground that they knew 
the old rules to be successful in that State, while the new ones might 
be regarded as more or less of an experiment. Some amendments, 
which appeared desirable to both parties, were consequently made to 
the old rules, and these, in the amended form, were then accepted by 
the governor and_-live-stock sanitary board on behalf of the State of 
Maryland, and by the Commissioner of Agriculture on th part of 
the United States. The following is the text of the amended rules 
and regulations: | 


Rules and regulations for co-operation between the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the authorities of the State of Maryland for the suppression and 
extirpation of contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle. 


INSPECTION. 


(1) The necessary inspectors will be furnished by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

(2) The properly-constituted inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry who 
are assigned to this State are to be authorized by proper State authorities to make 
inspections of cattle under the laws of the State. 'They are to receive such protec- 
tion and assistance as would be given to State officers engaged in similar work. and 
shall be permitted to examine quarantined herds whenever so directed by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture or Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

(8) All reports of inspections will be made tothe Bureau of Animal Industry, and a 
copy of these will then be made and forwarded to the proper State authorities; when, 
however, any inspector discovers a herd infected with contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
he will at once report the same to the proper State authority, as wellas to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

(4) The inspectors, while always subject to orders from the Department of Agri- 
culture, will cordially co-operate with State authorities, and will follow instructions 
received from them, provided they do not conflict with the rules and regulations of 


_ the Commissioner of Agriculture and instructions of the Chief of the Bureau of 


Animal Industry. 
QUARANTINE. 


(5) When contagious pleuro-pneumonia is discovered in any herd, the owner or 
person in charge is to be at once notified by the inspector, and the quarantine regu- 
lations of the State are to be enforced from that time. The affected animals will 
be isolated, when possible, from the remainder of the herd, until they can be prop- 
erly appraised and slaughtered. 

(6) To insure a perfect and satisfactory quarantine, a chain fastened with a num- 
bered lock will be placed around the horns, or, with horniess animals, around the 
neck, and record will be kept showing the number of the lock placed upon each 
animal in the herd. 

(7) The locks and chains will be furnished by the Department of Agriculture, but 
they will become the property of the State in which they are used. in order that 
any one tampering with them can be proceeded against legally for injuring or em- 
bezzling the property of the State. 

(8) Quarantine restrictions once imposed are not to be removed by the State 
authorities without the consent of the proper officers of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

(9) The period of quarantining will continue at least ninety days after the removal 
of the last diseased animal from the herd, and will not be removed until the prem- 
ises have been disinfected. During the whole period of quarantine no animal 
will be allowed to enter the herd or to Jeave it, and all animals in the herd will be 
carefully isolated from other cattle. Any person or persons violating quarantine 
regulations will be prosecuted under the laws of Maryland by the State authorities. 


SLAUGHTER AND COMPENSATION. 


(10) All animals affected with or exposed te contagious pleuro-pneumonia are to 
be slaughtered as soon after their discovery as the necessary arrangements can be 
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made, and the State veterinarian shall, upon the request of the inspector of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in charge of the work, make the necessary ordcr for the 
slaugnter of exposed and diseased animals. 

(11) When diseased or exposed animals are reported to the State authorities, they 
shall promptly take such steps as they desire to confirm the diagnosis. The animals 
are to beappraised according to the provisicns of the State law, and the proper offi- 
cers of the Bureau cf Animal Industry (who will be designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture) notified of the appraisement. If this representative of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry confirms the diagnosis and approves the appraisement, 
the Department of Agriculture will purchase the animals of the owner and pay for 
the same. 

(12) All slaughter shall be made on the premises where practicable, and the car- 
casses, blood, and offal of all diseased animals properly buried thereon. In no 
case shall driving of diseased or exposed animals over tie public highway be per- 
miitted unless under supervision of an officer of the Bureau. Nor shali such ani- 
mals be slaughtered at any slaughter-house where adequate provision is not made 
for the destruction of carcasses, offal, blood, and ail infecting matters. 


DISINFECTION. 


(12) All necessary disinfection will be conducted by the employés of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


INOCULATION, 


(14) No inoculation will be permitted. 

(15) The salaries and expenses of all the inspectors assigned to Maryland by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, ihe compensation for all animals slaughtered under 
their direction, and ail other necessary and authorized expenses, shall be paid by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

NorRMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., July 7, A. D., 1887. 


T, Henry Lloyd, governor of Maryland, do hereby approve of the foregoing 
amended rules and regulations, prepared under direction of Hon. Norman J. Col- 
man, Commissioner of Agriculture, for the suppression and extirpation Gf conta- 
gious diseases of animals, and I agree to co-operate with the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in carrying out the same in this State. 

Henry LuLoyn. 


The governor of New Jersey did not formally accept the new rules 
and regulations, because he considered that he had no authority to 
do this in the absence of a statute authorizing him to take such ac- 
tion. This work Had been for some years under the direction of the 
State board of health, and it was placed in the hands of the officers 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry to be carried on in accordance with 
the new rules by the consent both of the governor and of this board, 


WORK IN ILLINOIS. 


On April 20, 1887, Dr. James Law, professor of veterinary medi- 
cine and surgery in Cornell University, took charge of the work for 
the suppression of pleuro-pneumonia in Cook Courty, Ill, on behalf 
of the Department of Agriculture, acting in the capacity of chief 
inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry for Illinois. From this 
time the work was pressed vigorously forward. The cost of inspec- 
tion, of tagging and registering cattle, of maintaining quarantines, 
of disinfection, of compensation for slaughtered cattle, of clerical 
work in the office, of office rent. etc., was paid by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. The State paid the expenses of the live-stock commis- 
sion, of the State veterinarian, and of the appraisers. 


i A Cook County was placed in quarantine May 24 by the publication 
“in the newspapers and by sending a notice to the officers of the rail- 
road and transportation companies. These notices were as follows: 


S UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1887. 


To. the managers and agents of all railroad and other transportation companies 
i throughout the United States, and other persons: 


- Notice is hereby given by publication, in pursuance of section 7 of an act of Con- 
gress approved May 29, 1884, entitled ‘‘An act for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Animal Industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide means 
for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious diseases 
among domestic animals,” that a contagious, infectious, and communicable disease, 
known as pleuro-pneumonia, exists among cattle in the county of Cook, State of 
Illinois ; that all cattle in said infected district are hereby quarantined until further 
notice, and deemed cattle ‘‘affected with a contagious disease,” and all persons are 
prohibited from moving or transporting any cattle from said county of Cook, State of 

Tiinois, to any other State or Territory of the United States, under penalty of sec- 

-tions 6 and 7 of the above entitled act: Provided, however, That any cattle that have 
been examined by an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and by said in- 
spector are certified to in writing as being free of pleuro-pneumonia, may be trans- 
ported to any other State or Territory from said infected district within forty-eight 
hours after being so certified to: And provided further, That said inspector is fur- 
nished with an affidavit made by two disinterested persons, stating that they have 

_ known said cattle fora period of six months immediately prior to to the examination, 

- and that during that time said cattle have not been exposed to pleuro-pneumonia. 
Said inspector may require further evidence that the cattle have not been exposed, 
and such proof as he requires must be given him. 

The attention of all persons is called to sections 6 and 7 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 29, 1884, establishing the Bureau of Animal Industry, which sections 
make it a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and impris- 
onment, for any transportation company or person to receive for transportation, or to 
transport, or to drive, from one State or Territory to another any live stock affected 
with any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease, and especially pleuro- 
pneumonia ; or for any person or persons to deliver such affected live stock to any 
transportation company. : . 

A reward of $100 will be paid to any person giving information to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry that results in the conviction of any person for a 
violation of sections 6 and 7 of the act of Congress of May 29, 1884. ~ 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Conmissioner of Agriculture. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1887. 
To the agents of 
You will take notice that, in pursuance of section 7 of an act of Congress ap- 
proved May 29, 1884, establishing the Bureau of Animal Industry, you are hereby 
notified that a contagious disease, known as pleuro-pneumonia, exists among cat- 
tle in the county of Cock, State of Illinois, in and through which infected district 
. your company is doing business. Said district is hereby declared in quarantine un- 
_ til further notice, and you are hereby directed not to receive for transportation, nor 
to transport, any cattle from said county, in said State, to anyother State or Ter- 
ritory, unless such cattle have first been examined and inspected by an inspector 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, and said inspector gives a certifi- 
cate in writing that the cattle examined are free from the contagious disease 
known as pleuro-pneumonia, and have not been exposed to such disease, in which 
case said cattle so certified to may be transported from said district within forty- 
eight hours from the time of examination, and not otherwise. Before examining 
cattle to certify for transportation the inspector must be furnished with an affidavit, 
made by two disinterested persons, stating that they have known the cattle for a 
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Pen pene of six months just prior to the examination, and that such cattle 
‘been exposed to pleuro-pneumonia ; that they have not been in any of fh 
ings, or on any of the premises, or among any of the herds that have been : 
5 ‘quarantined in said district. The inspector :uay require other proof that the cattl 
-. have not been exposed to pleuro-pneumonia, which must be furnished. before h 
gives the certificate. Antal Liat 
: Provided, however, until further notice, that cattle offered for shipment from t 
Union Stock Yards at the city of Chicago, Cook County, Ill., may be received and _ 
: transported without examination and without the certificate above prescribe iy 
Nothing, however, in this proviso to exempt parties making such shipment from 
the penalty for shipping or offering for shipment cattle affected with pleuro-pneu- — 
.-‘monia, or cattle from said Cook County, Til. “pagel : 
! Your attention is directed to sections 6 and 7 of the act of Congress approved May _ 
29, 1884, establishing the Bureau of Animal Industry, which sections make it a inis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 5,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment 
for any railroad company to receive for transportation, or to transport from .one 
State or Territory to another, any live stock affected-with any contagious, infectious, — 
or communicable disease, and especially with the disease commonly known as < 
BW; ‘pleuro-pneumonia, or for any. person or persons to deliver such aftected live stock: i 
’ to any transportation company. ; ben OMd 
Your attention is also called to the rules and regulations prepared by the Com- | 


Wy -. «missioner of Agriculture, by virtue of the authority conferred upon him by section — 8 
A _ B of the aforementioned act, and especially to the sixth, ninth, and twelfth rules, Be. 
My FM ‘copy of said rules and regulations being herein inclosed. pa en 
aban NoRMAN J, COLMAN, (07 
ms) “aha Commissioner of Agriculture, — ere 
AM! iy Be) ak 
: It will be seen that there was a special exception in’ regard to the”? 
-‘  -Union Stock Yards. There was no evidence that these yards had 
- ever been infected. An agreement was made with the managers that 7 
-. no cattle were to be received from Cook County, and a guard was, 
~- also established to make certain that this agreement was carried out, 
ia Under these conditions it appeared perfectly safe to allow the traffie, | 
: and interstate commerce passing through these yards to go on with- 
sta out molestation. aaa) 
Res Under the same date similar notices were made in reference to © 
ra Westchester, New York, Kings, Queens, Suffolk, and Richmond ~ 
Say Counties in the State of New York; and Baltimore, Howard, Car- © 
roll, and Prince George’s Counties in the State of Marvland. a 
ay To return to the work in Illinois: Beginning with April 20, every” — 


bovine animal in the infected district was numbered by a metal tag — 
placed in the ear ; this number was so recorded that by means of a ~ 
ouble index the animal could be easily located either by knowing, — 
the number or the owner’s name. Post-mortem examinations were ~~ 
| made of all cattle from this district which were slaughtered or which 
wh died from natural causes. In this way nearly every herd affected! <~ 
was soon located. Ag no animals in this district could be moved 
without a permit, there was no serious difficulty in carrying out these 
regulations. In addition to this, every herd in which the disease’ — 
was found, and every herd which was known to have been exposed — 
to it, were slaughtered in the presence of our inspectors, ig 
Every stable in which a diseased or suspicious animal was found — 
was disinfected in the most complete manner by a special corpsofmen ~ 
organized and instructed for this work. hae 
As a result of these thorough meésures the extension of the plague 
” was soon checked, and for the pastsix months, or since July 28, there, ~ 
have been no fresh or acute cases developed... There have, however, ~ 
been a considerable number of chronic cases found since that time, ~~ 


and the object of the continued supervision has been to discover and 
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slaughter all of these as the only sure precaution against a new out-. 
_ break of the trouble. ~ ye . ha 
Jt was the intention to remove all quarantine restrictions in Illi-- aia 
_ nois by January 1, 1888, but the frequent discovery of lesions in the eae 
_ -Tungs of slaughtered cows which, while not pathognomonic of pleuro- 
. pneumonia, might have been produced by it, led to the postponement 3 
of this action, On December 29 an undoubted case of chronic pleuro- wa 
' pneumonia, with encysted lung tissue, was discovered. From an in- oe i 
~ quiry which I at once made as to how this case could have escaped 

the general slaughter of exposed cattle that I supposed had been com- 
pleted, I learned that about 300 cows in the infected district had been 
_ allowed to remain, on the belief that they had not been exposed. . It 
was one of these animals, slaughtered by the desire of the owner, in «=~ 
_ the-presence of one of oui inspectors, which revealed the existence of Ay 
+ disease. The remainder of the herd was at once slaughtered and the aes 
_ stable thoroughly disinfected. The quarantine restrictions will now eR 
- be enforced until April 1, and in the meantime the remainder of the 
cattle that were in this district at the time the malady prevailed will les 
' beslaughtered, and it is hoped in this way to prevent any further 4 

extension of the quarantine. 

From January i to December 31, 1887, inclusive, 7,411 herds and 

_ premises were inspected in Cook County, Il., containing 24,059 head 
of cattle. Post-mortem examinations were made on 7,267 animals, 
_ which were either slaughtered or had died from disease, and among 3 
- these 350 were found affected with pleuro-pneumonia. The total Lie 
- number of cattle slaughtered in Illinois during this time, for which — 
~ compensation wasmade by the Department, was 1,042. Of these, 172 °° © 
- were diseased, and the owners received for them $3,179.53, anaverage 


of $18.42 for each animal, and 870 were exposed and the owners were | + 
paid for them $14,153.21, an average of $16.27, The average com- cha 


_ pensation for the exposed animals is less than for the diseased, for 
he reason that the value of the carcass was paid by the butcher to erie 
_ the owner, and this amount was deducted from the appraisement, x: 
_ and the owner was paid the difference as compensation from this De- i 
~ partment. ya; 
There were disinfected in Cook County during the year 677 stables; 
Some of these were very large, and the work required the constant — 3 
' labor of the disinfecting corps of eight men, The method of disin- 
_ fecting was to first thoroughly clean the buildings, removing all litter, Sey 
- manure, loose earth, and rotten wood, and then to cover with a mixt- re 
ure of chloride of lime and whitewash. This was applied by means 
of a powerful force-pump, worked by the members of the disinfecting 
corps. ae 
. The total expenses in Illinois on account of this outbreak, from aya) 
about September 1, 1886, to December 31, 1887, were $73,991.96. Of 9.) 
~ this sum, $17,552.74 was paid as compensation for slaughtered cattle. 
_. Miscellaneous expenses, including disinfecting material and appa- 
' ratus, tags, and ringers for inserting the same, record books, calc 
» rent, etc., amount to $3,952.52. Traveling expenses of inspectors and 
~ other employés, a part of which was for investigating reported out- 
breaks of disease in the country for a considerable distance around 
' Chicago, amounted to $3,598.99. The remainder was paid for the 
_ services of the inspectors, deputy sheriffs, disinfecting corps, and for 
clerical assistance in the office, amounting to $49,107.71. The amount 
if , paid for cattle was to all other expenses as 1 to 3.3. 
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The large proportional expenses for salaries is due to the fact that — 4 
from October 1, 1886, to April 20, 1887, no cattle were paid for by the ~ J 
Department, but a large force was kept in the field investigating ag 
tothe prevalence of pleuro-pneumonia about Chicago, the sizeof the 


district that was infected, in guarding infected stables, and in sery- 


ing quarantine notices for the State authorities. AstheStateappro- 


priation was acknowledged on all sides to be too small to cope with 
the emergency, the Department of Agriculture assumed all of the ex- 


pense which it could in order that the State funds might be used for — 


the slaughter of cattle. 


Between 2,000 and 3,000 head of cattle in the distillery stables and 
on the Harvey farm were quarantined by the State authorities at a _ 


4 


nominal cost, and the animals were slaughtered by the State before — 


the Bureau of Animal Industry was given authority to expend money 


for this purpose. Neither this quarantine, therefore, nor the com-_ 


pensation for the animals appear in this report, and yet the quaran- 
tine was maintained for sixty days by guards paid by the Bureau at 


an expense of about $100 a day. Of course, cattle when in large — 


herds can be quarantined and slaughtered at relatively small expense 


? 


for salaries, but when in small lots and scattered over a large terri- 


tory, or when a constant guard must be maintained, this expense is 
greatly increased. 

Again, since the slaughter of exposed cattle was suspended, there 
has been a period of watching and investigation to make sure that 
every vestige of the disease had been destroyed. The period during 
which the active slaughter of cattle was in progress, and the com- 


pensation paid by the Department, was but little over six months, . 


while the total period during which it has been necessary to keep a 
force in the field has been fifteen months. Finally, the expenses for 
disinfection have been very heavy, and this is the only outbreak in 
which any systematic and thorough disinfection has been practiced 


in the United States by the authorities up to the time the disease was © 


eradicated. If these facts are taken into consideration, they will ex- 
plain the preponderance of salaries and other expenses over the amount 
paid for slaughtered cattle. 


WORK IN MARYLAND, 


Baltimore County, Md., has long been acknowledged to be one of 
the worst infected localities in the United States. The plague has 
been very prevalent there, affecting nearly every herd in Baltimore 
and vicinity and extending for a considerable distance into the coun- 
try. The contagion has existed in the stables and pastures there for 
so long a time that they are saturated with it, and in many cases it 
is extremely difficult to secure their thorough disinfection. The 
work there has, consequently, been as difficult as it is possible for. 
such work to be. Pleuro-pneumonia was also found to exist in the 
counties of Anne Arundel, Carroll, Howard, and Prince George's, 
in the same State. The affected herds in all these counties, with the 
exception of Baltimore, were immediately slaughtered, and the plague 
was at once eradicated. 

In city districts it is much more difficult to discover affected herds. 


‘The owners are often ignorant, with no knowledge of the law, or ~ 


having such knowledge they conceal the disease. \ It is therefore only 
by constant watching and thorough supervision of the movement of 


animals that the diseased herds are discovered. Until November 10, — 
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1887, the State live-stock sanitary board were unwilling to quaran- 
_ tine all herds in Baltimore and require that no cattle should be moved 
. from one premises to another or allowed upon any vacant lot or high- 
- way without a permit. Their reasons for not making such an order eg 
were, first, that they thought the disease could be eradicated without 
these stringent regulations; and, secondly, they doubted their ability 
to enforce it. 

An order was issued, however, which took effect November i0, 
guarantining all bovine animals within 6 miles of the city hall of ; 
Baltimore, and prohibiting any movement.of cattle within this dis- 
trict without a permit. The order is as follows: 


SPECIAL QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 


Whereas the disease known as contagious pleuro-pneumonia now exists as an epi- 

_ zootic among cattle in the city of Baltimore and portions of the county of Baltimore, 
in the State of Maryland: 

Therefore, in order to prevent the further spread of said contagion, I, Robert Ward, 
chief veterinary inspector of Maryland, and the State live-stock sanitary board, by 
‘virtue of the powers conferred on us by the act of the general assembly of Mary- 
land passed at the January session, 1884, chapter 157, as amended by the act of 1886, 
chapter 80, do hereby place in quarantine all premises and animals within 2 radius 
of 6 miles from the city hall, in Baltimore City, and give notice: 

(1) That all persons are prohibited from moving, within the territory aforesaid, from ~ 
one premises to another, or over any public highway,or unfenced lot or piece of ground, 
or from bringing into or taking from said territory any animal or animals of the bovine 

_species, except upon obtaming a special permit signed by the chief veterinary in- 
spector for Maryiand. All persons are hereby prohibited from driving any animal 
. or animals of the bovine species out of or into the territory aforesaid, except upon ES, 
obtaining a special permit as above provided. No restrictions, however, are placed 
upon the movement of bovine animals by rail passing through the county of Balti- 
more, nor upon steers shipped to either of the stock-yards and intended for imme- 
diate slaughter. 

(2) The grazing or exposure of animals of the bovine species upon any street, road, 
lane, or alley, or upon any unfenced lot or piece of ground in the territory afore- 
said, is strictly prohibited. 

‘ Bor regulations to take effect on and after the 10th day of November, A. D., 

87 


_. All sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, constables, and policemen are requested to assist in 
the enforcement of these regulations. 
Done this 24th day of October, A. D., 1887. 
ROBERT WARD, 
Chief Veterinary Inspector of Maryla:.d. 
By order of STaTE LIVE Stock SANITARY BOARD: 
T. ALEX. SETH, Secretary. 


NOTICE TO CATTLEMEN AND DEALERS. 


The following additions to the special quarantine regulations of October 24, 1887, 
ee aoe promulgated and made part thereof, by virtue of the powers therein re- 

erred to: 

- (1) By agreement with the State weigher, the four yards at the northwest corner 
of the State scales pens are set apart for the exclusive use of local cattle intended for 
immediate slaughter. Cattle for sale for immediate slaughter will be admitted by 

~ permit to these pens, and can be taken by permit direct to the place of slaughter. 
hese yards must be entered by Garrison Road (Butcher’s Lane). 

(2) No cattle from any portion of the quarantined area, extending 6 miles from 
the city hall of Baltimore, will be admitted to any other of the State scales pens, 
nor to the Calverton nor Clairmount stock-yards. 

(8) All cattle, from whatever source, that have once entered the above-named four 
yards for local butcher cattle must be sent direct to slaughter and nowhere else. . 

_Cattle from these pens may be weighed on the western set of scales, to which no 

- other cattle except those intended for immediate slaughter will be admitted. 


SE OR Ha apa a ie APL |S 

 * _ @ Cattle from the counties of Howard, Carroll, Prince 6 , and th 
Baltimore County outside of the specially quarantined area extending 6 

_. Baltimore city hall, may be temndpotted-4o State scales, or either of the st 

as if from unquarantined districts, provided they are accompanied by 

_ permit and affidavits required for cattle when going out of the State. 

(5) Persons driving cattle from outside counties to the Baltimore mark 

“procure a permit before coming within the 6-mile quarantine limit, otherwi 


must go into the four pens above designated for butcher cattle. ee 

(6) All cattle coming by rail from the quarantined district of this State,out 
the 6-mile limit, must be unloaded at the Calverton quarantine yards, unless t 
aré accompanied by the special permit, with affidavits, as required above. __ 
_ _ (7%) The Clairmount stock-yards, the Calverton feeding pens, and that portior 
the State scale-pens, other than those named above, as reserved for Jocal but 

cattle, must be reserved for the exclusive use of cattle coming by rail from the 
_ quarantined counties of Maryland and from other States. 


ot 


Dr, ROBERT Warp, 
Chief Veterinary Inspector of Marylan 


Approved: 
STATE Live STOCK SANITARY BOARD, 
T. ALEX. SETH, Secretary. 


To butchers and owners of glue factories and rendering works. 
dead animais. 


N$taet 


cea mA 


Sr: To discover each center of hing-plague infection it is necessary that 
: bovine animal dying within the quarantined district extending 6 miles outwar 
‘the city hall should have its lungs examined by a Government inspector. _ 
You are therefore ordered not to receive at your factory or works, or for conveyar 
a3 thereto, any dead cattle, young or old, unless accompanied by a permit signed 
WS hg the chief veterinary inspector of Maryland, and to hold such dead cattle wit 
-..\. opening them or removing any chain, lock, or tag from the carcass until such 
spector is present. . wen 


Dr. Ropart WARD, 
Chief Veterinary Inspector of Marylan 


Approved : 
ag State Live STOCK SANITARY BOARD, 
oa T. ALEX. SETH, Seeretary. 


NOTICE TO COW DEALERS IN THE BALTIMORE DISTRICT. a 


. alae 
Ail persons dealing in cows or other cattle within the Baltimore quarantined. 
trict, extending 6 miles in all directions from the city hall, must reserve 
stables for the reception of cattle from outside of said district. Cattle from hee 
_ districts may be moved to the dealers’ stables upon procuring the necessafy pert 
and may then by permit be moved to the stables of the buyer, but they can not ag 
be moved from stable to stable. Cattle dealers wishing to trade fresh cows for fat 
- or dry ones will be granted permits to take such fat or dry cows direct to slaughter, — 

iY or to the quarantine pens at the State scales, but not to their own stables. * 
Peddling cows is strictly prohibited. ea 


Dr. RoBERT -WARD, | 
Chief Veterinary Inspector of Maryland. ; 

Approved : A aia 

STATE LIVE-STOCK SANITARY BOARD, ee 

T. ALEX. SETH, Secretary. +L Nera 


The work of the Bureau in Maryland is progressing very satisfa: 
torily under these regulations. The State veterinarian and the live 
stock sanitary board have co-operated very cordially in enforein 
them, and have done much to secure their efficiency. No bovin 
rae ' animal can be moved from or to any premises in the city of Balti- 
... more without having been inspected by a veterinarian in the employ, 

Da of the Bureau; every cow that dies in any herd in that city is known 
to these inspectors and is examined as to the cause of its death; every b 
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~~ bovine animal in that district 
herd to which it belongs is recorded. It is impossible, therefore, for 


_. From January 1 to December 31, 1887, there were inspected in 
Maryland 5,704 herds, containing 57,858 head of cattle. Post-mortem 
_ éxaminations were made on 2,788 animals, of which 1,137 were found 
to be affected with pleuro-pneumonia. The total number of stables 
~ disinfected was 145. The number of animals affected with pleuro- 
_ ‘pneumonia slaughtered in Maryland since July 1, 1886, is 1,442, and 
of exposed animals (all slaughtered since March 3, 1887), 1,564, making 
-. a total of 3.006. The owners received from the Department as com- 
- pensation for the diseased animals $33,759.01, an average of $23.41 
_. per head; for the exposed animals they received $41,397.71, an aver- 
_ age of $26.46 per head. 

' The total expenses in Maryland in the work of suppressing pleuro- 
pneumonia from July 1, 1886, to December 31, 1887, were $105,853.81. 


Of this sum $75,156.72 was paid as rea an for slaughtered — 


cattle. The miscellaneous expenses, including disinfection, locks 
' and chains, tags, record books, etc., were $1,170.16. Traveling ex- 
. penses amounted to $9,430.49. The total amount paid for salaries 
- was only $20,126.44. The amount paid for cattle was to all other 
expenses as 1 to 0.41. | 
- Wehave, with the expenses in Illinois and Maryland, two extremes 
in the proportion of the amount paid for cattle to that paid for all 
- other purposes. The reason for the large relative expense for sala- 
— ries in Illindis has been given. The reasons for the small relative 
_ expenditures for salaries in Maryland are the large number of affected 
~ herds in Baltimore County, which made it easy to find great num- 
bers of affected and exposed cattle; the fact that the work of slaugh- 
tering has been continued without intermission, there being no 
period of investigation covered before the slaughtering began or after 
it was finished; the small size of the force, which for the most of the 
- time has been insufficient to properly control the movement of cattle. 


The last reason mentioned was due to the authority given by the - 


State not being sufficient to allow the supervision of the movement 
of cattle until after November 10, 1887, and, consequently, it would 
have been, a waste of money to increase the foree. Since the order 
of November 10 was made the number of men employed in Maryland 
has been largely increased, and the relative expenditure for salaries 


and other expenses will soon be greater than for cattle; but the effi-_ 


ciency of the work has been greatly improved, and the extirpation 


of the disease will cost less money than if the work were done with 


_- asmaller force. 
A relatively small expendtture for salaries is therefore no indica- 
.. tion either of the efficiency or the economy of the work for the sup- 
_ pression of pleuro-pneumonia. We might have gone on for years in 
_ Maryland with twice the expenditure for cattle that was made for 
-* all other purposes, but while the prevalence of the plague could have 
- been diminished the contagion could not have been eradicated. To 
accomplish this result, men.must be employed to watch the move- 
- ment of cattle, and to give permits by which they can be traced, to 


is numbered, and its number and the _. 


- the disease to exist in a herd for. any considerable time before its. 


ae : 

presence there is detected. 

_ » About all of the old infected herds have been destroyed, and the 

_ eases which are now found are due to recent infection. Such cases 

are becoming fewer, and it is believed that this decrease will continue 
and become more apparent with each month in the future. 
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_ trance of diseased animals, to make post-mortem examinations on all 
2 animals which die or ave slaughtered from the infected district, to ~~ 
investigate all reported outbreaks of disease, and to disinfect all ~~ 

premises where the contagion hasexisted. Thissystemisundoubtedly 
expensive in the way of salaries, but it is the only way to eradicate 4 
«? the plague, and in the end it is far more economical than any attempt 
i to control the disease with an inadequate force. é 


NEW JERSEY. 


In New Jersey the work has been steadily progressing. The State 
is believed to be free from pleuro-pneumonia, with the exception of — 
Hudson County and possibly one or two other adjoining counties. — 
The country districts have been cleared of the contagion wherever 
m it has been discovered. The regulations are now being made and — | 
the force organized to establish quarantine and complete control of — 
the movement of cattle in Hudson County, and particularly in Jer- Mt 
sey City. So far as our information goes, this is the only countyin~ | 
which there remains any considerable amount of disease, , : 


x From January 1 to December 31, 1887, there were inspected in New 4% 
f Jersey 1,428 herds of cattle, containing 16,461 animals. Post-mortem — 


examinations were made on the carcasses of 248 animals, of which 

113 were found affected with pleuro-pneumonia. The total number ~ is 

us of animals slaughtered in New Jersey because affected with this dis-  ~ 
ease was 94, and the number slaughtered for exposure was 117, mak-——* 
* ing a total of 211. The owners received from the Department as ~~ 


compensation for the diseased animals $2,275, an average of $24.20 — 
per et ; and for the exposed animals $3,216, an average of $27.48 
er head. 
r The total expenses in New Jersey for the suppression of pleuro-— 
pneumonia have been, to December 31, 1887, $12,146.03. Of this i 
sum $5,491 was paid as compensation for slaughtered cattle. The c 
miscellaneous expenses were $199.33; the traveling expenses, $1,813.43, 
and the salaries, $4,642.27. The amount paid for cattle wasto all 
other expenses as 1 to 1.2, A % 


NEW YORK. 


During the year the two interior counties of Washington and Dela- 

_ ware were found to be infected with pleuro-pneumonia, and although 
the contagion had been introduced into a considerable number of — ~ 
herds it was promptly eradicated, Very much more of the disease 

' has been found in Westchester County than was anticipated, and 
more work has been done there than elsewhere in the State. Super- 4 
vision has been maintained, however, in New York and KingsCoun- 
ties, and a number of diseased herds were slaughtered in each. After 
the withdrawal of Prof. James Law from Chicago, or about Decem- — 
ber 1, he was placed in charge of the work of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the whole State. By orders of the governor of New. 9 
York it has been possible to maintain quarantines and to establish = 
all necessary regulations for the extirpation of the disease. These 
orders are as follows: a 

{Order.] 
STATE or NEw Yorxk, Hxecutive Chamber: Ox 


In pursuance of the authority vested in me as governor of the State of New ‘York 
by chapter 134 of the laws of 1878, entitled ‘‘An act in relation to infectious and — 
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|, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. : 


eontagious diseases of animals,” I do hereby prescribe the following regulations for 
__ the suppression of contagious diseases among domestic animals and the prevention 


of the spread of the same: 

The local boards of health throughout the State shall report to me at once the 
breaking out of any contagious disease among the domestic animals in their re- 
spective districts, and especially of contagious pleuro-pneumonia among cattle. 

1ey shall likewise notify at the same time the chief inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States at Washington, D. C., of the appearance of 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 

When contagious pleuro-pneumonia exists in any portion of the State of New 
York the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States will take charge of the 
work of suppressing the disease and preventing its spread, as provided by chapter 
155 of the es of 1887, entitled ‘‘An act to co-operate with the United States in 
the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia.” 

The inspectors of the said Bureau of Animal Industry shall place in quarantine all 
animals affected with contagious pleuro-pneumonia or that have been exposed to 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and all premises infected or believed to be infected 
witli the contagion of said disease. All persons are hereby prohibited from moving 
quarantined animals from the premises where quarantined, and all persons are pro- 


hibited from placing on said premises or among said animals quarantined any ~ 


healthy animals of the kind among which the contagion of said disease exists. 
Whenever the chief inspector of Animal Industry finds that contagious pleuro- 


’ pneumonia exists among the herds in any county of this State, and believes there is 


danger of its spreading to other counties, he shail give notice of the existence of 
said contagion in a county by publication once a week in at least one newspaper 
published in said county, and warn all persons from moving any animals of the kind 
diseased to any other county of the State. He shall likewise notify in writing an 
agent of each transportation company doing business in said county, and warn said 


company from transporting any animals of the kind diseased from said county to | 


any other county in the State without a permit from an inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. All persons are hereby prohibited from driving or transporting 
by rail or water or vehicle of any kind, or offering for shipment, any animai of the 
kind diseased from any county in which contagious pleuro-pneumonia is declared to 
exist by the chief inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in the manner 
herein provided, to any other county in the State; provided, however, that animals 
may be transported to other counties when a permit is given therefor by an inspector 
of the Bureau of Animal Indusiry. 

All railroads doing business in a county infected with contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
shall cause their stock-yards, pens, and stock-cars to be cleansed and disinfected in 


such manner as may be directed by an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 


and under the supervision of said inspector. ' 
Given at the capitol in the city of Albany, this 10th day of August, in the year of 
our Lord 1887. 


[u. S.] Davip B. Hitt. 


By the governor: 
WILLIAM G. RICE, 
Private Secretary. 


{Order. ] 


STATE OF NEW YORK, Evecutive Chamber: 


In pursuance of the authority vested in me as governor of the State of New York 
by chapter 184 of the laws of 1878, entitled ‘‘ An act in relation to infectious and 
contagious diseases of animals,” I do hereby prescribe the following supplemental 
regulations for the suppression of contagious diseases among domestic animals and 
ee weno of the spread of the same : 

henever the chief inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry shall have given 
notice as required by executive order of August 10, 1887, of the existence of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia, or of the existence of the contagion of that disease, in any 
county of this State, it shall thereafter be lawful for said chief inspector, in his dis- 
cretion, to cause all neat cattle in such county to benumbered. tagged, and registered, 
and all aehorehe are hereby prohibited, after notice given as aforesaid, from moving 
any such cattle, or allowing any such cattle to stray from any place or premises to 
any other place or premises, and from allowing any such cattle to be upon any high- 
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‘ of all other additions eels and from. and pe rae notice ‘given as mae all 
sons are hereby prohibited from offering or receiving within any such county ¢ 
th cattle for transportation or removal in any manner whatever, and from transp 
‘any cattle in any manner, whether from any place in such county to another p 
within the county or to a place out of the county, without a special perme ii 
- issued and signed by an inspector of the said Bureau. 
Given at the eapitol in the city of Albany, this 8th day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1887. 


“Fae 8. Davip B. HILL, | 


By the governor: 
‘ WILLIAM G. RICE; 
Private Secretary. 


A force has just been organized in the counties of Westchester 
\ New York, Richmond, Ki <ings, and Queens sufficiently large to tag and 
re register all bovine animals in these counties. The cattle have. been 
~ quarantined and all movement prohibited unless a permit is first ob 

_ tained from an inspector of this Department. This system is now 
_ (January 26) beginning to work smoothly, and within the next ea 

or two the whole distr ict will be ae thorough supervision. 4 

_ From January 1 to December 31, 1887, there were inspected in New — 

York 1,511 herds of cattle, containing 25,122 animals. Post-mortem 
~ examinations were made upon 1,347 animals, and of these 447 were ~ 
found to be affected with pleuro- “AHO ati The total number, ey 
animals slaughtered in New York because affected with this disease. 
was 266, and “the number slaughtered for exposure was 736, ene ‘ 

a total of 1,002 head. The owners received from the Department ae.) 
compensation for the diseased animals $6,317.25, an average of $23.75 _ 

per head; and for the exposed animals $15,577.41, an. average of $21.16 ry 
etn POL head. 

The total expenses in New York oe the suppression of pleuro- _pneu- 
-monia have been, to December 1887, $30,632.49. Of, this sum 

$21,894.66 was paid as cape ae for slaughtered cattle, - The 

miscellaneous os Ue ne $156.95; the salaries, $6,036.85; the trav- — 
eling expenses were $2,544.03. The amount paid for eattle was to all 
iM othen expenses as | to 0.39. 

‘In New York the work has been under substantially the same con- 
ditions as in Maryland, with many large herds infected and these 
easily found, and until recently without any a ttempt to supervise all, 
movement of cattle within the infected counties. The relation of 
>. the different items of expenditure was also very much the same in . 
oy: | the two cases. 
iY 4 In New York there has been a market for the carcasses of axpieedil 
animals, and therefore the compensation paid for such animals was 
Via ‘legs than for the diseased ones. In New Jersey the law is such that 

. itis, asa rule, impracticable to utilize the carcasses of exposed ae hak 4 
ae: and hence the average compensation for these has been greater than . 
_ for the diseased ones, Tak ing these variable conditions into consid- 

-. eration, it will be observed that the various items of expenditure 

correspond quite closely in the different States. ’ 
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4 oi increase the facility of comparison the lenin table is ee A 
Table showing the work hak the Bureau. of Animal, Poilasiry “for the. ‘suppression of i 


‘ di <pnewmonia.* ; é 
4 ae eS r ‘ or 
Ra: sy me Ne | Total avd! 
‘GA Tlinois. | Maryland. gersey. New York. Aver ee f . 
Se ce aang 
% % ee BS = | : . ve 
fierils ifispected .......0.2...002 .0seeoee | +, 4i3 5, 704 1,428 1,511 | ‘RB Oe 8c 2 Oe 
Dathio imspediiod:. ..'..... 0.2. s.-8--5 0s. | 24,059 57, 858 16, 461 25, 122 128) 500: < Seine 
Post-mortem examinations .............. 7, 267 2,788 248 | 1,347 11, 650°) Sore 
Found diseased on post-mortem. ......... 350 1, 187 113 447 2, O47 atm 
Diseased cattle slaughtered with com- ; is a, 
UTS ee ee eceiece 172 1, 442 94 266 TA 
Exposed cattle slaughtered with com- a : Snare 
PUMICE HON i. 8 tf ot Mia oa hae San tate 870 1, 564 1i7 736 3,280" = ake 
_ Total compensation for diseased cattle . -| $3, 179.53 | $33,759. 01 | $2,275.00 | $6,817.25] $45,580.79" * 
” Average compensation for diseased cattle | $18. 42 $23. 41 | $24.20 | $23.75 $2306 Urs 
Total compensation for exposed cattle... a $14, 153.21 | $41, 397.71 | $8,216.00 $15,577.41 | $74,844.38 
Average compensation for exposed cattle | $16. 27 $26. 46 $27.48 | $21.16 Ok "or finn 
MAIAPY GRPeCNNGG. = 552052655425. ce0nd vsests | $49, 107.7 $20, 126. 44) $4,642.27 | $6,086.85 | $79,913.27 A 
Berti Ve MM ieSPOYISOS = ss Ti gavnestoe ss «sds 3 $3,598.99 | $9,450.49 | $1,813.43 }) $2,544.03 | $17,386.94 g 
oye Peeectbineotis SPURS RSS SS | 8,952.52 | -$1,170.16 | —_ $199.33 $156.95 | $5,478.96»  .* 
“ RE a Se tg a | $73, 991.96 $105, S83. 81, | $12, 146.03 | $80,632.49 | $222' 654.29 
te Ratio between amount paid for catile | | : Jey “| 
a) » ~ and.all other expenses ...............-. | 1:3.3 1:0.41 | £24,2] 1:0.39 70.85) | ves 
oad Y | <=} ae 
0 EES es aeas een eae 2% 
aes *The slaughter of affected cattle and expenses in Maryland are from July 1,1886.. The salaries, 
Rs. traveling, and miscellanéous expenses in Illinois are from September 1, 1886. All other items arefrom _ afr 
i Manuary 1, 1857, and all are brought up to December 31, 1887. Pay? 
ks i - *. ny. 
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4 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ; GY ‘ oe 
i AE m ; ee . ‘ nee 
Tt was known that pleuro-pneumonia existed to a considerable ex- — 
| tent in the District of Columbia within the last three or four years, ie 
is) 


- but the inspections and supervision of the inspectors of the Bureau 
_ of Animal Industry, together with the activity of the health depart-- he 
ment, led to its disappearance. To determine definitely asto whether 
the contagion was still affecting any herds, the Commissioners of the — 
District, at the request of the Commissioner of Agriculture, issued | Be 
an order authorizing the inspectors of the Bureau to make an exam- Sa ip | 
ination of all cattle in the District. The inspectors were at once a 
.. placed in the field, and have gone over the whole District, examining = 
carefully all the cattle that were found. Their reports show the in- t ae 
‘spection of 798 herds, containing 3,268 animals, in none of which eS 
was pleuro-pneumonia found. As a careful inquiry has also been ae 
made in the counties of Maryland which adjoin the District without. > — 
. discovering the plague, it may be safely concluded that this section 
is now free from it. ie, eee 
> VIRGINIA. Shae 
A thorough inspection has also been made during the year in those eY 
-~ parts of Virginia where pleuro-pneumonia has been reported in past AT 
q years. The inspections covered the careful examination of 3,753 — 
head cattle contained in 353 different herds. In none of these Was 
the ah ague discovered. 
ithin a few days a large herd has been reported as affected, and Nas 
a single post-mortem examination indicates that the disease is pleuro- <af De 
neumonia, though a further investigation will be made before a _ acs 
ecision is reached. 4 


PENNSYLVANIA. s ‘ 


_. The State authorities of Pennsylvania have not accepted the rules st 
mia} and regulations of the Department of Agriculture, nor have they 


f 
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agreed to co-operate with the Department for the suppression ef — 


aaron a tae They have, however, expressed a willingness to — 
at 


alleged outbreaks of the disease, and of its prevalence in any part of 
the State. Two inspectors were detailed for such- investigation in 
the month of October, 1887, and have been steadily at work there ~ 
since that time. They have found no herds affected with the plague ' 

except such as were known to the State authorities, and there are at 
this time but very few of these. 

There has been much anxiety felt in many parts of the country in 
regard to the existence of pleuro-pneumonia in Pennsylvania. It 
would appear from the official information obtained by this Depart- 
ment that the extent of the disease in that State has been great] 
overestimated. Unfortunately, the authorities in charge of this work 
in Pennsylvania have opinions as to the measures necessary to erad- 
icate the disease which are not shared by the authorities of other 
States, or by the majority of the veterinary profession. They not 
only practice inoculation, but they spare those animals which are 
mildly affected, and after the ordinary period of quarantine allow 

_them to mingle again with other cattle and to be sent to the markets 
of that or other States. Such inoculated and convalescent cattle are 
almost universally regarded as dangerous and capable of communi- 
cating the contagion to others for an indefinite period. So much 
alarm has been expressed because of the danger of the plague being 
spread by these cattle that the Department has offered to purchase 
and slaughter without cost to the State all exposed animals which 
the local authorities were unwilling to destroy at State expense. A 
favorable reply was made to this proposition, but no action has been 

taken on it, and [I learn that it is proposed to soon release from quar- 
antine the affected herds at Frankford, in which it is alleged there 
still exist chronic cases of the malady. 

It would appear from these facts that there should be some pro- 
vision in the national law which would enable this Department to 
protect other States in such cases more perfectly than is at present 
possible. * 


j MASSACHUSETTS. 


Early in the year the discovery of cases of acute pleuro-pneumonia 
was reported from Boston, and the Department was requested by the | 

overnor to assist the State board in investigations as to its preva- 
ence and in the enforcement of measures for its eradication. In- 
spectors were at once sent there, who found that the affected animals 
had recently been shipped there from Buffalo, N. Y., and it appeared 
that they had either come to Buffalo from Chicago or had mingled 
there with cows from Chicago. A thorough inspection and super- 
vision of the dairies about Boston was kept up for several months, 
and particularly of the herds in which had been introduced those 
animals which came in the same car with the affected ones. Fortu- 
nately but few cases occurred, and it was only found necessary to 
destroy a very small number of animals. 


*Since the writing of this report the authorities of the State of Pennsylvania 
have signed an agreement,for co-operation with the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Inoculation will be no longer practiced, and all diseased and exposed animals will 
be slaughtered as soon as discovered. 
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- CONNECTICUT, 
ny The authorities of Connecticut have also failed to accept the rules 
and regulations of the Department, partly, no doubt, because there 
has been but very little pleuro-pneumonia in the State. There is 
now one affected herd in quarantine, and one other that is quaran- 
tined as suspicious. Correspondence is now in progress in reference 
to the affected herd and it will probably be purchased and slaugh- 
tered by the Department within a short time. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The progress of the work for the extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia 

during the last year has been extremely satisfactory. This disease 
has been eradicated from Illinois, from two counties in New York, 
- from two counties in New Jersey, and from three counties in Mary- 
- jand. It is now almost, if not quite, confined to five counties in | 
‘New York, two counties in New Jersey, and one county in Mary- 
land, in all of which active work is in progress. There are outside 
of these counties one herd in Connecticut, two herds in Pennsylva- 
nia, and one herd in Virginia believed to be diseased and which are 
in quarantine. ; 

Compared with the situation when the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try was established, the present condition is certainly very reassur- 
ing. In 1884 pleuro-pneumonia existed in two counties in Ohio, in 
five counties in Illinois, one county in Kentucky, and early in 1885 
in one county i Missouri. At that time or since it has existed in 
one county in Massachusetts, eight counties in New York, seven 
counties in New Jersey, one county in Delaware, five counties in 
Maryland; two counties in Virginia, and in the District of Columbia. 
It has also existed in several counties in Pennsylvania, in reference 
to which the Department has not complete information. _The work 
necessary to eradicate the disease in Westchester County, N. Y¥., and 
in Baltimore County, Md., has probably been more than half com- 
pleted in each case. 

In the counties of New York, Kings, and Queens, in the State of 
New York, and in Hudson County, N. J., there will bea large amount 
of very expensive work to do. There is every reason to beliéve, 
however, that this work can be practically completed and the plague 
exterminated by the end of the next fiscal year, if it can be carried 
on under the same authority and with no greater obstacles than have 
been encountered up to this time. 

Owing to the apprehension existing as to the danger of pleuro- 
pmneumonia being disseminated by cars in which diseased cattle had 

een transported, the following circular in reference to disinfection 
was prepared and sent to transportation companies, and has been | 
very generally observed : 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1887. 

To the managers of all railroads and transportation companies in the United States: 

Yourattention is called to the fact that contagious pleuro-pneumonia exists among 
cattle in the States of Illinois, Maryland, and New York, and that the infected dis- 
tricts in said States have been duly quarantined by the Department of Agriculture 
in the manner provided by the act of Congress of May 29, 1884, establishing the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 
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_ The existence of this contagious disease in such important cattle centers ¢ 
_ States is a danger so setae to the cattle interests of the United States 1 
calls for the most prompt, thorough, and energetic measures that can be ta 
nly by the National Government, but also by all parties interested in the p 
ion of the great cattle industry of the country. ” pr 
_ No persons or class of persons are more interested in the safety and growth of 
industry than transportation companies, who derive a very large proportion of th 
earnings from the shipment of cattle and their products, and none should be moi 
 - active and energetic in enforcing such measures as are necessary to stamp out 
_. disease and prevent its possible spread. a F Ae 
‘The insidious character of this disease, its easy and imperceptible propagation by — 
contact with animals having the germstof disease and giving no outward symptoms — 
__ of its presence, the contraction of the plague from infected cars, the spreading of the 
~ germs by means of-manure carried in uncleansed cars from place to place, all make it 
~~ a matter of grave concern, and render it necessary that stringent neasures should be __ 
adopted to protect the cattle interests of the country from this great evil. esa 
_. Thave, therefore, to suggest and to request that all transportation companies shall. _ 
establish on their respective tines a rule, and see that it is rigidly enforced, that : L = 
ears that have carried live stock shall be thoroughly cleansed on the discharging of - 
their freight, and not allowed to leave the freight or stock yards before this is done, — 


Cag 
Also that the said cars shali be carefully disinfected in the followimg manner: — * L 


‘\ (8) Saturate the walls and floors with a solution made by dissolving 4 ounces of | 
~ ghloride of lime to each gallon of water. Siock-yards and pens should be cleansed = © 
- and disinfected at least once a week. eats 
_. + Transportation companies having connections with infected districts s ould re- — a 
_. - quire parties offering cattle for shipment to present, at point of loading, affidavits 
| ef the owner and two disinterested persons, stating that the cattle to be shipped 
have been known io affiants for at least six months next preceding, and that the =~ 
_- said cattle have not been in any of said districts and have not come in contact with _ Bt 
tie ~ ‘any cattle from said districts. Said affidavits should be attached to and accompany = 


se ~ : . PME SC ce 
-... As several very extensive outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia have recently been 
>! 


_ they would be a material safeguard against the spread of this disease. 


_._. Railroad companies can be of the greatest assistance to the Bureau of Animal In- — 
dustry in its work of extirpating pleuro-pneumonia, if they will co-operate with it _ 
Pee and assist in maintaining the rules and regulations prescribed by me on Aprillj, 
ee 1887, and the quarantine orders since made. Ce a ate 
K i I hope this support and assistance will be cordially given. 
zy Very respectfully, , 
pas Norman J. COLMAN, Se 
hy Peneesian Commissioner of Agriculture. _ ae 
p>? rae. 
rs, pred ; INVESTIGATION OF REPORTED DISEASES, : ; 
DA . 42 To 
Xe. A great number of investigations have been made during the — 


‘year to determine the nature of diseases supposed to be contagious. © 


Se Special attention has been given to outbreaks ot disease among cattle A 
x ' in which the symptoms at all resembled those of pleuro-pneumonia. 
*. While requests for such investigation have been more numerous, 
_. . from the States where lung plague is known to exist, they have by ~ 


no means been confined to such. sections, but have come from all 7 
parts of the country. It is hoped by such inquiries that the Depart- 
‘ment may receive early information of any fresh outbreaks of pleuro- 
pneumonia which occur, and in case of other maladies may be able’ 
- to give directions of value for the treatment and prevention. It has 
been discovered by these investigations that there. are a number of — 
diseases affecting the live stock of the country which have been ~ 
hitherto undescribed, or about which but little is known, Such dis ~ 
eases are taken up and studied from a scientific standpoint when- ie f 
ever an opportunity is offered. “(ae 
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CO-OPERATION TO PREVENT LOSSES FROM SOUTHERN FEVER. > 


: The losses from Southern fever, or so-called Texas fever, became 
so heavy in the Western States and Territories that most stringent 
~ _ local quarantines were adopted, which, since 1885, have threatened 
to entirely destroy the trade in cattle that had previously found an 
outlet in this direction. The prosperity of the Southwest, and par- 
ticularly of Texas, is so Gaon. under existing conditions, upon 
an outlet for cattle as unrestricted as is consistent with the safety of 
stock in other States, that particular attention has been given to this 
... subject. 

& ae investigation was first made as to the parts of Texas from which 


. demonstrated that there is a large section in that State from which 
-- cattle may be taken without danger, as they are incapable of dissem- 
inating this malady. There should consequently be no restrictions 
‘ placed upon cattle from that district. 
_* Two agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry have been em- 
ployed to co-operate both with the shippers and drivers of cattle in 
-Texas and with the authorities of those States and Territories to 
-. which these animals were taken as store cattle, in order to facilitate 
this traffic and prevent losses from it. No quarantine regulations’ 
have been made by the Department in connection with this disease, 
» but the aim has been to furnish full information to both parties and 
to endeavor to maintain harmonious relations between them. The 
agents of the Bureau were able to show that certain herds of cattle 
came from parts of Texas where no infection existed, and these 
were consequently admitted to their destination without quarantine, 
; Other herds from the infected district were shown to have been out- 
3 side of that district for more than ninety days, and as this is about 
_~ the limit of time the infection can be carried, these also could be sold 
~ without restriction. 
On the other hand, full information was furnished to shippers in 
Texas of the quarantine restrictions in other parts of the country,, 
and they were advised as to what cattle could be safely shipped and 


_~ 


which ones should be held, In this way both the losses from dis- | 


ease and from unexpected quarantine were reduced to a minimum. 
This enormous interstate commerce in-cattle from Texas is still in 

a precarious condition, and should have the careful supervision of 
the National Government to protect it from unjust local restrictions, 
- and to so regulate it that other States will be protected as far as pos-. 
sible from loss by disease. Bey 
The losses which have occurred from Southern fever during the 
past year have been mostly caused by Southern cattle shipped for im- 
mediate slaughter—a class of cattle which are allowed by the animal 


animals were capable of carrying the virus of this disease, and it was: 


es4 


industry law to be shipped for this purpose without other restrictions . 


than that they shall only be unloaded in transit for food and water. 
Such animals are transported in the same cars and placed in the 
same pens in stock-yards that are used for Northern cattle, and the 
result is that many of the latter are infected and die. This loss occurs 
among cattle which-are sold at the stock-yards for feeding purposes, 
and has become so serious that farmers can no longer purchase with 
safety such feeders at the large stock-yards during the sammer and 
early fall months. - 
The transportation and stock-yards companies should set apart 
certain cars and certain lanes and pens to be used exclusively by 


t 
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cattle from the infected districts of the country, and in this way the any 


‘losses from this disease, which are now very heavy, might be almost. 
entirely prevented. : 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF DISHASHS, 


For a number of years a scientific investigation has been conducted 
by this Bureau of the Department into the nature of the more im- 
ortant contagious diseases of animals. Since this investigation was 
begun the ideas of the medical profession in regard to such diseases 
have been revolutionized and a new science has been built up. The 
work done here has been equal in scientific accuracy to that done in 
any part of the world, and has added much to this department of 
knowledge. 

More attention has been devoted to the study of hog cholera than 
other diseases because of the heavy annual losses which it causes. 
These investigations show that there are two distinct diseases which 
are popularly spoken of as hog cholera. 'The germs of these diseases 
have been isolated and studied, and we know the conditions under 
which they can exist and multiply outside of the animal, and how 
they can be destroyed in such situations. This isa long step in ad- 
vance, and it makes our knowledge of these maladies equal to that 
which has been acquired with the best studied diseases of people. 
True, we have discovered no medicine that will act as a specific and 
cure the plague, but the same may be said in reference to the con- 
tagious diseases of mankind. The value of such work must be found 
- principally in the methods of prevention which it suggests and makes 
possible, and which are really of much more value than any method 
of treatment could be. 

With hog cholera we find that lime is a most efficient disinfectant, 
and that by its use in very limited quantities the contagion may be 
destroyed in water, in organic accumulations, and inthe soil. Other 
methods of prevention, including inoculation and various proposed 
forms of treatment, have been tested without satisfactory results. 
There are several promising lines of investigation still unstudied, 
which will be taken up as rapidly as possible. 

The scientific investigations of the contagious diseases of animals 
should be extended and made to cover a wider field than is now pos- 
sible, both for the importahce of preventing these diseases and the 
light which such investigations throw upon the plagues which affect 
mankind. ‘There are many diseases which should receive a most care- 
ful study. Among these the most common are anthrax, glanders, 
and tuberculosis, the germs of which also affect people, and which, 
on that account, we have hesitated to study very extensively in the 
Department building where so many persons are employed, and 
where there are no facilities for safely disposing of the contagious 
material. The present laboratory is in the garret and can not be 
made suitable for this kind of work. For this reason the investiga- 
tions have progressed slowly, and many which should have been 
prosecuted have not been undertaken. There is no more promising 
field of scientific investigation than this, and none in which there is 
an opportunity to achieve results of more value to our people. 


INVESTIGATION AS TO THE CONDITION OF THE ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Under this part of its duty the Bureau haseach year taken up one 
or more lines of investigation that have not been elucidated by the 
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_. general census returns or by the reports of the Statistician of the De- 
- partment. During the past year a very thorough inquiry has’ been 
made as to the number and value of the thorough-bred cattle of dif- 

ferent varieties in the United States. A separate study is now being 
made of the sheep industry, its condition, the methods by which it is 
co.ducted in the various sections of the country, and the means by 
which it can be improved and made more profitable. : 
The investigations of this character have been made in a compara- 
tively inexpensive manner by the appointment of one or two agents 
> having special knowledge of the subject. The results obtained in 
‘the past have been accurate and of very great value. 


CLERICAL WORK OF THE BUREAU. 


Since the passage of the appropriation act for the current year the 
clerical work of the Bureau has greatly increased. There has been 
a large correspondence trom all sections of the country in reference 
to outbreaks of disease, and requesting copies of reports or informa- 
tion on special subjects connected with stock-raising. 

It has also required much labor to make a record of the reports of 
all the different employés and to supervise their work and expendi- 
tures. This work has been organized as rapidly as possible and sys- 
tematized, so that it is done with aminimum number of employés. 

The details of the work of this Bureau are published in annual re- 
ports, which show the work done and the information obtained dur- 
ing the year. There is, however, an increasing demand for special 
reports on various subjects, which shall collect and summarize all 
attainable knowledge bearing on the particular subject trea.ed. It 
seems to me very desirable that such special reports on matters of in- 
terest and importance should beissued from time to time, and more 
attention will in the future be devoted to this branch of the work. 


FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS ON THE NATURE AND PRE- 
VENTION OF HOG CHOLERA. 


An extensive outbreak of hog cholera near the city of Washington 
during the months of November and December, 1887, afforded the 
opportunity of examining more carefully the condition of the lungs . 
in the various types of this disease as contrasted with swine plague 
or trueinfectious pneumonia, Atthe same time the bacteriological ex- 
amination re-affirmed the constant presence of the bacterium de- 
scribed three years ago in genuine hog cholera and its causal relation 
to this disease. It is to be hoped that the rather stubborn and wholly 
unfounded position maintained in some quarters that there is no dis- 
ease such as hog cholera independent of swine plague will be given 
up. This is the more important inasmuch as hog cholera is a more 
prevalent and more virulent disease than swine plague. At least 
live epizootics have been observed in the District of Columbia to one 
of swine plague. In order to combat any bacterial disease it is ab- 
solutely essential that all facts connected with the life history of the 
bacteria be taken into account, and this implies the frank acceptance 
of results of investigations if the evidence has been fully and unre- 
servedly presented. 

The history of the outbreak, as far as could be ascertained, was 
briefly as follows: On October 28, there were in all 119 swine, chiefly 
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~ others took sick, dying at the rate of 3 ‘to 4a day. Less than thre 


| At the autopsy the abdomen was carefully laid open by first removing the skin and 


"way are not deprived of their power of motility, which is one of the important. 


young pigs, awning € Fiotn 50 146: 100 Free “Mest of ant h 
"purchased i in the city markets. At this same time 20 boar pigs 
‘castrated. Within two weeks these began to die, and soon afte 


weeks after the first deaths only 67 remained out of the 119. Ad 
the end of the year only about a dozen were alive out of the entire 
herd. These may have acquired an immunity. 
The animals were keptin penson the top of a low hillock, sheltered 
- from the eee by large boxes. They were swill-fed, and this may piss 
account for their feeble resistance to the disease. In most of them 
the feeding had induced a cirrhosis of the liver, with softening of the y 
_ parenchyma. The origin of the disease could not be traced, as the 
animals had come from various quarters. The city markets had — 
proved themselves the source of disease in several purchases of pigs’ 
for experimental purposes. It is barely possible that the disease was, _ 
erated during the operation of castration by the instruments — 
use 
The autopsy and bacteriological notes of the individual cases of : 
this outbreak will be reserved for the report of the Bureau for 1887, — 
-A brief summary of all the cases, however, will be given, together with 
some interesting observations and deductions. : 
The spleen and lungs were the only organs upon which bacteriolog- i 
ical observations were made: 2 
a 
(en 


In making cultures from the spieen the following method was usually aden’ 


then cutting through the abdominal muscles with flamed instruments. The fla , 
laid back brought into view the spleen not touched as yet by any instrument. t Be 
was then drawn out with flamed forceps, severed from its attachments with flamed 
scissors, and placed in a large bottle plugged with cotton wool and previously sub-_ Me 
jected to a temperature of 150°-160° C. for three hours. In this way it wastakento 
the laboratory, and either immediately examined or ke +pt in the refrig er ator below 55° 
F. over night. In making cultures the spleen was placed on a sterile glass support ~ 3 
and the surface thor oughly charre:] with a red-hot platmum spatula. This wasal- 
ways done, although usually unnecessary, when we consider the momentary ex- ~~ 
posure to the air in transfer ring the spleen from the abdomen to the bottle. It may, ~ 
however, destroy any bacteria “which have entered the peritoneal cavity through 
ulcerations since. In chronic cases, cocci resembling those of suppuration are not oF 
infrequent in the peritoneal fluid. Through this charred area an incision or rent was ~ 
made and a platinum wire or loop intr oduced with which a tube of gelatine or beef — 
beef infusion was inoculated. When roll cultures were made a minute bit of uv 
pulp was torn away from beneath the charred portion and stirred about in the lique- — 
fied gelatine. From this usually a second tube was prepared. Experience of past — 
years had shown that frequently this is not sufficient to insure the fertility of the — 
cultures. In chronic cases, with spleen but moderately enlarged, hog cholera bac- : 
teria arefound in very small numbers. Insuch cases, bitsof spleen are cutoutfrom 
the charred area with flamed scissors and transferred to tubes of gelatine or beef °. 
infusion with or withont peptone. Such cultures rarely fail. It might be supposed © 
that the chances of accidental contamination are very great in this process. But . P 
a long experience with spleens of healthy animals, and with organs in the study of 
other diseas ses, have demonstrated the entire safety of this proce.ure. Salmon cult- % 
ure tubes, with bits of organs of healthy animals in the bottom covered by nutrient — 
liquids, have remained sterile for months in the laboratory. At present the Esmarch 
tube or roll culture is perhaps best in most cases. ’ 
Tn nearly all the.cases examined both liquid and gelatine cultures were made. —_ 
The former permit a diagnosis on the following day, while the latter require at least f 
two days, usually three or four. before a reliable diagnosis can be made. The cult- 
ures were always examined aE aea. in a hanging drop, as the bacteria in this *|- 


a 
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diagnostic characters. Stainin g cultures was fr equentl) y resorted to, but itadds little __ 
information to that gained by a careful examination of the hanging drop. When 
gelatine cultures were examined, the bacteria were always mixed with some sterile — 
beef infusion to bring out their motility. ce 


bit, about one-half centimeter cube, was torn up with’ flamed forceps in a flamed 

watch glass containing some sterile beef infusion, and the turbid fluid injected be- 

_ neath the skin of the thigh. Thesyringe used was an ordinary hypodermic syringe, 

-__ earefully disinfected by 5 per cent. carbolic acid above and below the piston for one- 

_. half hour, both after and before use, and each time thoroughly rinsed in boiling 

__. water. As hog cholera bacteria are destroyed by a 1 per cent. solution of carbolic 

acid in less than ten minutes, and by a momentary contact with water near the boil- 

‘ing point, the disinfection was certainly all that could be desired. This method was 

_ regarded as less open to criticism than the insertion of bits of tissue under the skin. 

We still stand in need of a syringe which can be disinfected without much trouble, 

as the above method is extremely tedious. Both kinds of syringes devised by Koch 

. are unsatisfactory. The joints formed by the glass barrel and the metal cap in the 

- syringe, in which the propelling force is air, were found to leak in five out of six 
samples. 


__ order to get an idea of the approximate number and the kind of organisms present. 
‘In every case the portion of lung tissue from which the inoculations were made 
_ had been transferred to sterilized bottles at the autopsy and protected from acci- 
dental contamination as carefully as possible. 


The igh percentage of mortality in epizootics of hog cholera like 
the foregoing is the first thing to claim our attention. Out of 139 
animals not less than 100 perished in the brief space of two months, or 
over 70 per cent. Asno disinfection was resorted to, and no isolation 
of the healthy attempted, if is difficult to say what number could 
have been saved. At any rate the above figures indicate the mor- 
tality of this disease when left to itself, and it shows that nearly all 
young animals, such as weigh between 50 and 100 pounds, are sus- 

ceptible to this disease. : 
Most of the animals died rather unexpectedly. Only a compara- 
tively small number were bagasse! diseased some time before death. 
Since in many there was more or less ulceration in the large intestine, 
-it indicates that animals may be in a very bad condition and become 

i a source of infection for others without showing it. 
The swill feeding has already been mentioned as a probable cause 
- of the cirrhosis of the liver observed in so many of these animals. 
This organ was tough and imparted a gritty sensation to the hand 
whencut. Theparenchyma was softened and degenerated. It seems 
| reasonable to suppose that this chronic malady may have made the 
~ herd far more susceptible to the disease, and more especially to the 
acute hemorrhagic type. 


Hemorrhagic lesions.—At least one-third of the cases examined’ 
showed lesions of a hemorrhagic character. The most common 


was an infiltration of the cortical portion of lymphatic glands with 
blood; sometimes the entire gland appeared hemorrhagic on section, 
- As regards the relative frequency of this condition, the bronchial, 
_» posterior mediastinal (aortic), and inguinal glands stand first; next 
the retro-peritoneal, meso-colic glands, and those in the lesser curva- 
ture of the stomach. The mesenteric glands were rarely affected. 


/ 


_ Accompanying this condition of the lymphatics is usually a very , 


_ large spleen, its great size being simply due to an engorgement with 
blood. 

Next in frequency were the hemorrhagic lesions of serous mem- 

branes in the form of punctiform extravasation, larger ecchymoses, 


* 


c 


and very rarely of collections of blood infiltrating the muscular lay- 


ers beneath the serous membrane. These extravasations are most 
_ frequent on the auricles and ventricles of the heart, under the serosa 
of the large and small intestines, beneath the pulmonary pleura, and 


From the fluid injected into rabbits either plate or roli cultures were’ made, in — 
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in the subcutaneous tissue. In the severest cases blotches appeared 


on the diaphragm and costal pleura. In about 10 per cent. the 
kidneys were hemorrhagic. Usually the glomeruli appear as minute 


blood-red points. To this may be added hemorrhages in the pyra- 


mids and extravasations collecting around the papille. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach in hemorrhagic cases is, as 
a rule, deeply reddened in the fundus, or else there is hemorrhage 
into the membrane, more rarely on the surface. The mucosa of the 
small intestine is usually intact, but that of the large intestine in the 
acute form of the disease is in the same condition as the stomach: 


In older cases, when not covered with ulcers, it is either pigmented — 


or dark red, chronically congested. This outbreak was characterized 
by hemorrhagic lesions more than any other which we have exam- 
ined. Our experience has been that the early cases are hemorrhagic 
and are succeeded by those in which ulceration, cellular infiltration 
of the lymphatics, and marantic conditions, such as serous effusions, 
predominate. In some of the animals in this outbreak there were 
most extensive hemorrhages. In one the mucous membrane of the 
stomach was separated from the muscular coat by an extensive clot 
one-half inch thick. In five cases (10 per cent.) the lungs were the 
seat of extensive hemorrhages, which literally converted the most de- 
pendent lobes into a blood clot and filled the pleural sacs with blood. 
stained serum. Ina variable number both peritoneal and thoracic 
cavities contained much blood-stained serum. 

Ulcerative lesions.—Ulcers of the large intestine were present in 
36 out of 49 cases, or 70 per cent. They varied from very slight to 
very severe and extensive lesions, involving in a small number 
nearly the whole mucous membrane of the cecum and colon. The 
rectum was quite invariably free from disease. Theageof the ulcers 
can not be determined, as the process of necrosis and subsequent 
ulceration seems to vary very much in rapidity. In a few cases it 
was not limited to the mucous membrane, but extended into the mus- 
cular wall, producing considerable local inflammation and thickening 
of the serous membrane. In rare cases the necrosis and cellular in- 
filtration had made the intestinal wall so friable that it broke when 
handled. When the ulceration was sight, it was frequently con- 
fined to the ileo-czecal valve and adjacent membrane, where the mu- 
cosa is pitted with small mucous glands. The ulceration in this 
situation was accompanied by an extensive neoplastic thickening ‘of 
the valve beneath the ulcer, indicating that the ulcer was old. In 
5 cases (10 per cent.) the lower ileum was ulcerated; the ulcers 
seemed to have no relation to Peyer’s patches. 

Very puzzling to the pathologist is the frequent combination’ of 
old ulceration with recent hemorrhagic lesions (about 20 per cent:). 
Is it due to an increase in the virulence of the bacteria in the re- 
cesses of the ulcer, so that when carried into the circulation they are 
able to live in the capillaries, there to multiply until the co onies 
cause necrosis of the vascular wall, or is it due simply to the intro- 
duction of bacteria into the circulation from the ulcerated region 
without any increase in virulence? These questions are of great 
practical importance in the final solution of the problem how 
severe epidemics may suddenly arise, and seemingly from mild, 
chronic cases. 


Complications.—Peritonitis, pleuritis, and pericarditis were not — 


uncommon complications, usually accompanying old ulceration. 
These may be caused by septic bacteria gaining entrance through 


’ 


tion, are usually found in the peritoneal cavity of chronic cases. 
; Lung lesions.—This epizootic was studied mainly for the purpose 
of determining the condition of the lungs in hog cholera. Weshall 
-see in the following article that swine plague is essentially a disease 
of the lungs, secondarily of the digestive tract. lt may be possible 
to find some cases of swine plague in which the large intestines are 
rimarily diseased. Thus far they have not come to our notice. 
om the facts obtained from this epizootic we may safely assume 
that hog cholera produces no lesions which may not be found in the 
lungs of apparently healthy animals. In other words, the lesions 
. which we find there have nothing to do with hog cholera. We must 
except, however, the hemorrhages found in a small percentage of 
-. ceases. Such are co-existent with hemorrhages in most other organs, 
and are not specific lung lesions. The lesions found on post-mortem 
examination were either simple collapse or lobular broncho-pneu- 
monia following it. yee 
Simple collapse usually involved the two ventral dependent lobes,* 
-, more rarely portions of thé small cephalic and the principal lobes. 
The collapsed lobes, or groups of lobules interspersed among em- 
_ physematus lobules, appeared slightly if at all depressed. The color 
Beerecbed that of muscular tissue. In only a few instances could 
plugs be found occluding the bronchus. 
Sections made from lobules in this condition show a number of 


interesting features. The alveolar walls are crowded together in 


some places till they almost touch one another. 

Besides the fibrine there may or may not be one or several large 
cells, round, with much protoplasm inclosing a vesicular nucleus. 
The bronchi are all patent, the epithelium intact. The alveolar 
walls are not changed, nor is there any round ceil infiltration to_be 
seen. In circumscribed areas the capillary net-work is distended 
with blood corpuscles, while all the larger vessels are similarly filled 
with these elements. 

In the alveolar ducts there is now and then considerable fibrillar 
fibrine well brought out by Weigert’s stain. 

In about 15 per cent. of the animals examined one of the smaller 
ventral lobes was airless throughout, moderately enlarged. Viewed 
from the surface the diseased lobe is bright red, dotted with minute 
pale grayish or yellowish points of a diffuse hazy outline, each not 
more than 1™™ in diameter. They are usually arranged in groups of 
four and represent the ultimate air cells filled with cellular exudate. 
The larger bronchi are also occluded. The exudate is yellowish 
white, so firm that it is possible to tear away the lung tissue with 
needles without necessarily breaking up the inclosed exudate. It 
may thus be teased out in the form of branching cylinders, becom- 
ing smaller and finally dwindling down to the size of a coarse hair. 
Microscopic sections reveal a broncho-pneumonia. The alveolar 
walls are beset with distended capillaries. The alveoli are filled up 
with cellular masses, fibrine appearing very rarely. In most alveoli 

_ the cells are large, round, with vesicular nucleus, evidently derived 
~. from the alveolar epithelium. In some alveoli and in the smallest 
air tubes the cell mass is so dense that individual elements can only 
be seen with dfficulty. But they appear to be identical with the 
cells just described. “The process seems to be accompanied with very 


* See p. 518 for nomenclature of lobes of pig’s lung. 
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ethe ulcerations. In fact, cocci, closely resembling those of suppura- 


2 itil iianwiabas ‘The desquamation. and p shOLReCyaEG 
the alveoli and smallest air tubes until they are occluded by 
me casts described. . >. X 
Of the 19 animals of the same herd 17 were ‘found with colle 
ee 8 with lobular broncho-pneumonia; more than one-half, the 
oe had some defect of the lungs. ; 
“It might be questioned whether such lesions as those of bronch 
Pe aeionin are not due to swine plague bacteria since they. closel; 
resemble the appearance found in many swine-plague lungs. — 

‘SRS ~ question is effectually disposed of by: the inoculation of lung tissi 
into rabbits. From 16 lungs, 16 rabbits were inoculated. Of these, 
8 lungs were involved in simple collapse, 8 in broncho-pnenmonia, 
Of these 16 rabbits 4 survived; the remainder died of hog cholera, — 
oe ‘ OF the 4 survivors 3 had been inoculated from. ‘collapsed lung tissue; 
1 from a broncho-phe OMe It is interesting to note that ‘of thes 
- rabbits, 1 died in six days, 4 in seven days, 3 in eight days, 2 in ten 
. days, 1 in thirteen, and a in fifteen days after inoculation. ‘Plate. 

~ cultures from the corresponding bit of lung tissue showed a variable | 
number of colonies almost invariably non-liquefying, and i in man, 2 
cases identified as hog cholera bacteria. : 
These facts prove that in hog cholera the specific bacteria will find 
_ their way to any diseased portion of lung tissue and there multiply 
to a certain extent. In one case plate cultures from a bit of norma 
- Jung ns showed but one or two colonies, while a bit of collaps 
‘tissue from the same lung showed a large number. There is n 
doubt that the slight exudate and feeble circulation in collapse, and 
the abundant partly cellular and partly mucous or fibrinous exudate 
into the air spaces in broncho-pneumonia, furnish a favorable nidus 
for pathogenic bacteria. These may have been carried there by the 
_ blood, or they may have been introduced from without. If the fabian hay 
3 supposition prove true, and there are no valid objections to it, dis- 
~~ eased lungs in hog cholera may not only become the means of dis- a 
seminating the disease through the mucus and expired air, but they ai 
may become the channel, the weak spot, through which ‘the virus : 


“dt enters the organism. a 
> > To elucidate this question if boestble, the following instructiveex- 
.): periment was made: a 
aR Two pigs (460, 461), about ten weeks old, received into the right — 

e lung, December 21, 3° each of a beef infusion peptone culture, - 
metra.“ two days old, inoculated frond a single colony growing in a roll cult-) ~ 
ne ure. This had been made from a bit of spleen tissue from pig No. 46 eae 
Peres of the outbreak described in these pages. There were about fifty — 
/- golonies inthe tube, all alike. To test the culture a rabbit received ~ 
eS - at the same time one-ninth® subcutaneously in the thigh. It died 


Lean in five days. The spleen was much enlarged, blackish, ‘friable. and 
nae contained hog c aholera bacteria. A roll culture contained numerous — 
colonies after two days. : 
No. 460 became very weak in its hind limbs in less than a week: 
; respiration short and quick; bowels relaxed. It was was found dewid 5 
coe onthe ninth day. ae a 


tes Superficial inguinal glands normal. Petechiz in the slight deposit of fatty tissue 

ee beneath peritoneum of abdominal muscles. Spleen about’ 12 inches long, 14 wide, — 
and three- -four ths inch thick at the hilus, blackish, friable. A few petechize on cor- “yt 
tex of left kidney, one cyst the size of a large pea in medullary portion. Large i 
number of Beat hemorrhages in connective ‘tissue around pelvis of right kidney. 
eee Two small urinary cysts not showing on surface. Glands i in lesser omentum en- we 
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figced: Keaton habe ‘aodahon: In excum and aii an almost coutinndus yel- 
low sheet of superficial necrosis about 1™ thick. covering the mucosa. In lower 
colon it breaks up into isolated patches simulating ulcers. , In ae setil ao sections 


this layer is found to consist of necrosed epithelium with some round cells. On 
Peyer’s patches, in lower ileum, a yellow, soft deposit rests, which is not adherent 
and might be mistaken for chyle. Lobes of right lung glued together and to peri- 
cardium. Pleura thickened generally, serum very slight in amount, blood-stained. 
On lobes of left lang which are also glued together, and on right lung there is a 
very slight deposit “about 3 thick in the form of a net-work. As a rule the 

nleuritis and exudate is most marked on the most dependent portions of the lungs. 

avity of pericardium normal. Lung tissue not hepatized anywhere: trachea and 
bronchi contain a small quantity of reddish fluid. Bronchial glands and those 
along posterior aorta hemorrhagic, throughout. Cultures from pleural cavities, as 


_. well as those from spleen, contain only hog cholera bacteria. As shown in roll 


cultures they were very numerous in the latter organ. 

While No. 460 presented such a well-marked case, No. 461, although presenting at 
first the same symptoms, slowly recovered. The difference may have been due to 
the fact that with No. 460 a 6-inch needle was used, while with 461 one only 3inches 


jong. In the latter case the chance for the passage of bacteria into the lung tissue. 


_ and thence into the intestines was much poorer. 


f 


' This experiment proves, (1). That hog cholera bacteria when i in-— 
troduced into the lungs do not produce lung disease ; ( (2), that they 


may pass from the lungs by way of the pharynx into the digestive 
tract and there produce their characteristic effect. 


Bacteriological observations.—The preceding experiments on rab-' 


bits and the intra-thoracic inoculation in case of the pig are suffi- 
cient of themselves to establish the fact that the bacteria described 
in the two preceding reports, and again found in this epizootic, are 


_the cause of hog cholera. It may be added, however, that out of the 


fifty-six cases (here reported) hog cholera bacteria were found in the’ 


spleen of al} but six cases. Even in these the cultures made were 
too few to make the negative evidence of any value. 

In many cases the hog cholera bacteria were associated: with a 
rather large bacillus which, for convenience sake, may be called 
butyric ba villus. This organism was only detected when a bit of 


spleen was dropped into beet infusion with or without peptone. 


~The cultures kept at about 35° C. contained on the second or third 


day a cloudy mass limited to the bottom of the tube. The cloud 
was made up of bacilli, rather large, with a spore in one extremity of 
the rod, strongly refracting the light. The rod was not enlarged at 
this end in the fresh state. When dried and stained, the. shrunken 
protoplasm gave the linet -bearing end a swollen appearance, re- 
minding one of the tailed bacteria of older writers. In the few 
tubes in which this bacillus alone was present the liquid itself re- 
mained perfectly clear; when hog cholera bacteria were present it 
beeame uniformly but faintly clouded. In liquid cultures without 


the bit of spleen the bacilli did not develop. This was evidently 


necessary as food material. In gelatine tubes and roll cultures the 
bacilli did not grow. Any pathogenic activity can not be ascribed 
to them. They are anaérobic organisms, probably abundant in the 
alimentary tract, which were absorbed from ulee ers or hemorrhages 
into the circulation before death as spores, and their developme nt 
kept in check until that took place. It is also probable that they 
are important factors in the rapid changes which may take place 
after death. 

In some half a dozen cases decomposition was so far advaneed that 
no thorough examination was made. At first it was thought that 
the animals had been dead several days, but the person in charge of 


the herd asserted that they had died durimg the night. Although 
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the temperature had fallen below 30° F., decomposition was far ad- 
vanced. It may be that the live animals crowded upon the deadand 
thus kept the body warm. Yet this supposition is not capable of 
accounting for the rapid changes. The hemorrhagic lesions may | 
have enabled various bacteria to become distributed throughout the 
body. The heat disengaged by them during multiplication, aided by : 
the warmth of the litter, may have been sufficient to keep up the — 
process of decomposition, This post-mortem growth may also ac-_ 
count for the large number of hog cholera bacteria found in many —_ 
spleens, although the temperature of the air was, asarule, farbelow 
the point where multiplication may take place. ee 
Buzzards may carry the disease from one place toanother. When. 
the dead animals were at all exposed to view they were immediately 
attacked. Whether hog cholera bacteria are entirely destroyed in the 
digestive tract of these birds can not be said, but there is nothing in 
the range of our knowledge of bacteria which will exclude the proba- 
bility that the bacteria are not all destroyed during the digestive act, 
and that they may be scattered about by these birds. Such cbserva- 
tions should strongly urge all persons who have charge of dead ani- 
mals to bury or burn them immediately, or to have them destroyed 
in some other effectual manner. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS ON THE LENGTH OF TIME DURING WHICH HOG 
CHOLERA VIRUS REMAINS ALIVE IN THE SOIL. 


. The virus of hog cholera is quite tenacious of life, in spite of the 
fact that no spores are formed. In the report for 1886 it was shown 
that hog cholera bacteria remained alive in ordinary sterilized drink- 

ing water for about four months. They resisted drying under cer- 
tain conditions for nearly two months. During the past yearsome , 
preliminary experiments were made concerning the vitality of hog 
cholera bacteria in the soil. This becomes infected during epizdoties 
of this disease by the discharges of the sick perhaps more thoroughly 
than anything else in the surroundings of the animals. Moreover, it 
is the most difficult to disinfect, as we have no knowledge of the 
depths to which the living virus may be carried by water. If it can 
be shown that the life of such virus in the soil is speedily destroyed, 
the precautions to be taken would be quite different from those needed 
if the virus exists for a long period of time. 

The experiments undertaken to solve this question are not com- 
pleted, but the results thus far obtained are sufficiently definite to 
warrant publication. A more detailed account will be given in the 
forthcoming report of the Bureau. 

A small flower-pot containing soil was sterilized by moist heat and 
protected from drying and dust by a large bell jar. On its surface 
about 100° of a bouillon peptone culture of hog cholera bacteria was 
poured and the whole maintained moist and at the laboratory tem- 
perature. (The soil used was a very fine loam from the grounds of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Roll cultures from the soil after a few days showed immense num- 
bers of bacteria, From this soil rabbits were inoculated from time 
to time by stirring up a little soil in some sterile beef infusion and 
injecting the clear supernatant liquid hypodermically. The soil was 
infected September 17, 1887. The appended table gives the inocula- 
tions into rabbits to test the virulence of the soil. The rabbits which 
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_ The above table shows that infected soil kept moist and ata range rie 
of temperature from 60° to 95° F. retained its virulence for rabbits st 
from two to three months. Roll cultures made at this time showed 
that other bacteria and fungi had found their way into the pot 
of soil, but no hog cholera bacteria could be detected. This and 
other reasons drawn from observations of this germ lead to the conclu- 
sion that the life becomes extinguished with its pathogenic effect on 
rabbits. This phase of the question is not to be overlooked, for even 
if agerm should not longer prove pathogenic, it may regain its orig- 
inal virulence under certain unknown circumstances. The infect- 
ious quality of this soil when a month old was demonstrated on pigs 
by feeding two directly with a tablespoonful each. One showed no 
disease; the other, unable to rise on the eighteenth day, was killed. 
The mucosa of the lower ileum and of the entire large intestine was 
completely necrosed. The intestinal walls were so thick that they. 
failed to collapse when slit open, and were very brittle. Bacterio- 

- logica? examination and rabbit inoculation confirmed the diagnosis of 
hog cholera. 

_A pot of sterilized soil which had been saturated throughout with 

hog cholera germs was placed, December 16, 1887, in the grounds of 

“the Department of Agriculture to test its vitality when exposed to 
natural conditions. January 5 a rabbit was inoculated from the soil ~ 
on the surface of the pot. It died January 16 of hog cholera, Dur- 
ing the period from December 16 to January 5 the germs had been 
subjected to alternate freezing and thawing several times without 
being destroyed. On February 1, ene and a half months after in- 
fection, the virulence of the same soil was tested on a second rabbit. 
A severe cold had prevailed since the first inoculation and a thaw =a 
was now upon us. The rabbit died of hog cholera on the eighteenth 

day, indicating that the number of bacteria inoculated must have 
been very small, and that most of, them had already perished. On 
February 23 another rabbit was inoculated from the surface soil of 
the same pot. This also died of hog cholera on the eleventh day. 
Subsequent inoculations remained without effect. Both experiments 
show that the bacteria perished between the second and third month. 
These and additional experiments now in progress will be reported 
more in detail in the report of the bureau. 


ORDINARY LIME AS A DISINFECTANT IN HOG CHOLERA AND SWINE 
PLAGUE. 


Experiments made by Liberius* in Germany have demonstrated 
that the bacteria of typhoid fever and cholera in man are quite readily 
destroyed with ordinary slaked or unslaked (powdered) lime. Ex- 


* Zeitschrift fir Hygiene, II (1887), p. 15. 


periments annie during as summer cae 1887 aaa subusonaetl 
urean laboratory, with lime upon the virus of hog choler 
been very satisfactory. In fact, the results were sufficiently Pp 
tive to warrant its use in place of the corrosive sublimate ‘reco! 
mended in the preceding report. 

Ba Lime has many advantages over the usual disinfectants. ‘Tt is 
_ ~ cheap, is easily obtained and prepared, and may be used with im 


Nie see 
-..-punity, as it has no poisonous properties. Nor is the soil injured a 
the addition of a small percentage of lime. 


rn - The method which was followed out in testing its vermicide prop- MiG 
hea erties was mainly that used by Liberius, The more detailed descrip-_ 
tion and the tabulated results of experiments will be published in — 3 
the forthcoming report of the Bureau for the year 1887. It will be~ “4 
Rs ie ‘sufficient to give the results obtained and some remarks on their 
ial practical application. Pe 
sae Bacteria of hog cholera free from any organic or inorganic matter vf 
eh * are destroyed w thie one hour by .03 per cent. of lime; in other words, — 
- by lime water diluted to one-fourth its original strength (12 per cent.). ; 
_ > “When the same bacteria are suspended in bouillon as much as 508 ote 
“per cent. is necessary to destroy them. Whenacorsiderable quan- 
tity of coagulated albumen, as much as is contained in boiled, un-, 7 
filtered beef infusion, was present, and in addition a quantity of ego 
albumen equivalent ‘to two eggs in a liter, the liquid requires be- 
_- . tween .3 and.4 percent. of lime before the bacteria are completely © 
~~ destroyed. sik 
. hese experiments have reference to the disinfection of the dian 
-~ charges of diseased pigs, in which the amount of organic matter can - 
' hardly be so great asin the albuminous liquid above mentioned. It 
- *, will be seen that as this increases in amount a larger per cent. of lime | 
“is required. The lime produces a flocculent precipitate which sub-\ . 
sides, leaving a perfectly limpid supernatant liquid. The precipi- ~ 
2°) tated portion of lime very probably becomes inert. . i 
pen Experiments were made with soil in the same way. <A rich oes ro, 
ape to which large numbers of hog cholera bacteria suspended in sim = 
bea bouillon were added, was completely freed from living bacteria within 
“one day by adding one-half per cent. of lime by weight to the oil “ 
an and mixing the two together. The soil had been previously steril- 
ized before the hog cholera bacteria were added, ‘Thelime was used 
in the form of a 5 and 10 per cent. milk of lime. ee 
In the practical application of lime we may say in general that it 
should be used in place of mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate) 
wherever possib e. On wood-work it will be efficientasa whitewash. 
Hay In infected pens the soil should be covered either by powdered lime 
or slaked lime inathin layer. The lime-water will percolate into the 
deeper layers of the soil and destroy any bacteria which have pene- 
,* trated into them from the surface. : 
; The experiments on the vitality of hog cholera virus in the soil are 
not sufliciently comprehensive as yet to be made a basis for practical 
_ deductions. But, taking all the ev ridence, it is safe to say that.a period —* 
of six months is the maximum and three the minimum time that need i 
| be allowed for infected pens and grounds to become safe for occupamey ~~ 
A when no disinfection is practiced. Lime as a whitewash on’ wood- 
Ms work, and scattered over the soil as slaked lime or as powder, used, in 
short, wherever there is any suspicion of the presence of virus, may 
reduce the time during which the ground should be kept unoccupied axes) 
to two weeks. It is our intention to make experiments on the disin- rua 
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: fectant power of lime on pens and grounds, so that more definite : 


knowledge of its efficiency on a large scale may be 6btained. 

It must be borne in mind that none of these precautions can take 
the place of the isolation of the healthy upon fresh disinfected or 
uninfected ground. No matter what may be the care taken in disin- 
fection; if one sick animal, manufacturing and carrying virus about 
within itself, so to speak, be allowed among healthy animals, the dis- 
ease will spread nevertheless. 

The experience which has been gathered at the experimental sta- 
tion during the past three years in the study of this disease has shown, 
(1). That healthy pigs can be kept free from infection, even on a farm 
where such disease 1s constantly kept up for purposes of investiga- 
tions, provided they are kept in clean pens and there is no transmis- 
sion of virus from the sick to the well through implements of various 
kinds, through the carelessness of farm hands carrying it on their 
clothes, hands, shoes, etc.; (2). That the disease may. be carried to a 
previously uninfected locality by pigs botght from unknown sources; 
(3). That the disease, supposed to be extinct, may lurk in a chronic 

orm in some animal without being recognized, and that this animal 


_ may become the source of an acute outbreak among fresh animals, 


usually in spring and fall when least expected; (4). That the safest 
method of raising swine is to breed them on the place, either known 
to be free from disease or thoroughly disinfected, and kept unoccu- 
pied for half a year after an outbreak, and not to allow any commu- 
nication with neighboring herds, nor to make any udditions unless 
the source be positively known to have been free from uisease for at 
least one year past. These rules will apply to swine plague so far as 
our knowledge of the disease goes, with exceptions mentioned in the 


article on that disease. 


FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS ON THE ETIOLOGY OF IN- 
FECTIOUS PNEUMONIA IN SWINE (SWINE PLAGUKE), 


In the report. for 1886 some preliminary investigations were re- 
corded concerning a disease in swine which differs from hog cholera, 
not only in the character of the lesions which it presents, but also as 
regards the organs attacked. The bacteria causing this disease are) 
quite different from those of hog cholera and readily distinguishable 
by a number of tests. At the time of publication the material which 
had been examined was not sufficient to warrant a detailed description, 
nor were proofs adequate for complete demonstration. In February, 
1887, an epizootic of this disease, which appeared in the District of 


Columbia, was carefully studied, and a number of additional import- 


ant observation made in connection with the peculiar lesions which 
it produces. 

‘The outbreak referred to appeared on a farm adjoining the exper- 
imental station of the Bureau in February, 1887. The farm had 


‘been free from swine diseases for several years. No clue couid be 


obtained of the manner in which the disease originated. In the 
later stages of the outbreak the investigation was complicated by the 
appearance of hog cholera in the same herd. But sufficient evidence 
had already been procured to show in a striking manner the non- 
identity of the two diseases. In this outbreak we were for the first 
time enabled to convince ourselves of the important fact that in the 
severer forms croupous and diphtheritic lesions of the large intestine 
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are usually present. These may lead to superficial necrosis of th 


are employed. It at the same time accounts for many discrepancies 


mucous membrane and the formation of ulcers if the animals live © 
long enough. ‘This fact makes the diagnosis between hog cholera 
and swine plague far more difficult, unless bacteriological methods 


in the results of former investigators in this field, who regarded all 
infectious swine diseases due to one cause. In the following pages 


- the autopsy and bacteriological notes are given with a few brief 
comments. Some of the earlier cases were not examined from a. 


bacteriological standpoint, as the disease was at first regarded as 


hog cholera by the one in charge of the animals. The notes of the 


hasty eXamination are given, however, being valuable as far as 
they go: 


Pig No. 406, male, three months old, died February 1. Skin of the ventral aspect 
of body and inner surface of limbs reddened. Superficial inguinal glands greatly 
enlarged and diffusely reddened. Spleen very slightly tumefied; on section dark- 
colored and rather friable; on cortex small, elevated, blood-red points. Interlobular 


tissue of liver increased in quantity; gives a harsh, gritty sensation to the hand 


when cut. Medulla of kidneys deeply congested. Lungs normal. Both ventricles 
of heart contain small quantities of dark, imperfectly coagulated blood. Consider- 
able serum in pericardial cavity. Lymphatic glands of meso-colon and meso-ceecum 
greatly tumefied and very dark red throughout. Those of mesentery but slightly 
affected. Quite exiensive, firm adhesions between cecum and adjacent coils of 
colon. Large intestine filled with a semi-liquid mass containing much sand. Patch 
of mucous crypts at base of ileo-czecal valve converted. into an ulcer nearly 2 
inches across. The intestinal wall forming the base of this ulcer nearly three- 
fourths inch thick. The superficial necrotic portion, about one-fourth inch thick, 
is separated from the deeper neoplastic portion of the wall by an irregular hemor- 


rhagic line. This latter portion is streaked with blood. The serous membrane of 


this paich is covered with radiating vessels of inflammatory origin, and adherent to 


_colon. Three other ulcers in cecum about three-fourths inch in diameter; in struc- 


ture like the above. The mucous membrane of czecum and colon very deeply con- 
gested, approaching hemorrhage. Lower portion of ileum contains a few petechie. 


Stomach normal and filled with food. 


This was without doubt a case of genuine hog cholera. The deep ulcerations in 
the czecum, taken together with healthy iungs, are sufiicient evidence. No cultures 
were made from the spleen of this animal, although this would have been very de- 
sirable in the light of future events. The case is given to indicate the origin of the 


hog cholera, which appeared later in the same herd, together with the lung disease. - 


The following attempt to infect another animal did not give any definite result: 

In order to determine more precisely the nature of the disease affecting 406, No. 
303, from another lot, was fed with portions of the spleen and large intestine of this 
animal. Unfortunately the animal was placed in a pen which had been long in- 
fected with hog cholera, but in which the animals had lately failed to take the dis- 
ease. The feeding took place February 1. It grew very feeble a week after; its 
appetite began to fail; it finally remained lying down all day, and was found dead 
February 20. ’ 

Autopsy notes.—February 21. Superficial inguinal glands enlarged, bluish-red ; 
parenchyma dotted with bright red points. Some straw-colored serum and a few 
strings of fibrine in abdominal cavity. Liver dark, filled with blood; right lung 
hypestatic ; right heart filled with dark, partially-coagulated blood. Large intes- 
tine distended with consistent fecal masses. Mucosa considerably reddened ; mi- 
nute vessels injected. Two old, healing ulcers, three-eighths inch across, in czecum ; 
stomach normal ; spleen cultures remain sterile. 

In thesame pen with No, 406 wére Nos. 403, 404, and 405. No. 403 died February 16. 

Autopsy.—Pig three months old. Skin over throat, inner aspect of iimbs, and 
pubic region, reddened ; entire ventral aspect of body slightly so. Subcutaneous. 
fatty tissue tingedred. Superficial inguinals enlarged and deeply reddened through- 
out their substance. Spleen enlarged and very dark, but firm. The small ventral 
lobes resting laterally upon the heart, which are most dependent in the natural 
position of the animal, airless and adherent to costal pleura, which is deeply in- 
flamed where adherent. The smaller air tubes of the hepatized masses are filled 
with a yellowish purulent exudate. Bronchial glands enlarged and congested. All 
the lymphatic glands of abdomen tumefied and deeply con~ested. Large intestine 
empty. Mucosa deeply inflamed from caecum to anus, being most severe lowest 
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down. In colon and rectum it is covered with a continuous layer of exudate 
stained a dirty yellow and probably diphtheritic. Slight superficial necrosis of the 
membrane. Numerous ascarides in stomach, which is nearly empty. 

This was without doubt a case of genuine swine plague. The exudative deposit 
on the mucosa of the large intestine has never been observed by us in uncompli- 
eated hog cholera. Unfortunately no bacteriological examination was made. 

A very interesting case was presented by No. 402, which had been in the pen in 
which No. 406 died. On February 17 a very liquid diarrhea set in, which weak- 
ened the animal very much. It was found dead February 19. Large patches of 
the skin of throat, abdomen, and pubic region deeply reddened. Superficial in- 
guinals very large, cortex hemorrhagic. Sheath of penis infiltrated with blood. 
Patches of diffuse blood extravasation in subcutis, in abdominal, and lower inter- 
costal muscles. Lungs cedematous, a few slender fibers attaching right lung to 
chest wall. Cephalic lobes emphysematous ; small region of ventral lobes hepa- 
tized, grayish red. Extravasation of blood beneath pleura on dorsal aspect of 
lungs, near root. Cortex of bronchial and cesophageal glands infiltrated with 
blood ; bronchi filled with whitish foam. Epicardium dotted with punctiform ex- 
travasations on auricles, and near base on ventricles. Small clot on right heart, 
left empty. Liver bloodless. Kidneys pale, hemorrhage into membrane inclosing 
papilla. A few petechiz on cortex. Serosa of small intestines covered with 
oblong purplish patches, found to correspond with Peyer’s patches, which are very 
dark throughout. In many there is hemorrhage on the surface. Beneath serosa 
of large intestine numerous petechiz and hemorrhages. All glands of abdomen 
with cortex hemorrhagic. Mucosa of colon very dark, and covered with isolated 
yellowish-white masses from one-eighth to one-fourth inch in diameter. These 
are fairly consistent, and come away entire, leaving a slightly depressed sur- 
face. In the rectum this exudate has coalesced into a continuous sheet. Fundus 
of stomach covered with a layer of clotted blood; when removed the exposed 
mucosa is found dotted with closely-set hemorrhagic points, evidently the source 
of the hemorrhage. 

This case is of considerable interest. In the first place the extensive hemorrhages 
throughout the body have left the organs almost bloodless. The lings were with- 
out doubt beginning to consolidate, and the very important question arose’: Are 
the swine plague bacteria at times the cause of such severe hemorrhagic lesions as 
are presented there? 

Examination on cover glasses of the parenchyma of the various organs proved 
negative as regards micro-organisms. A large number of cultures were made with 
the following results : Two tubes of beef infusion inoculated with shreds of pleural 
exudate remained sterile. Two tubes of beef infusion peptone received each a bit 
of spleen tissue. In both large bacilli developed, either single or in long chains, 
some spore-bearing, the spore causing a considerable local increase in the width of 
the rods, giving them a spindle-shaped or club-shaped outline, according as the 

“spores were situated nearer the center or one extremity of the rods. A few were 
observed to execute spontaneous movements. 

. Two tubes of beef infusion, inoculated each with a bit of liver, contained the same 
bacilli; also a microbe resembling the swine plague bacteria very closely and a 
streptococcus. A liquid culture of blood from the heart contained the bacillus only. 
A gelatine tube culture made br dropping into it a few drops of heart’s blood de- 
veloped numerous translucent waxy colonies, made up of several kinds of bacteria. 
The gelatine after a few days began to liquefy. Two tube cultures in gelatine, con- 
taining each a bit of spleen, began to liquefy after a few days with disengagement of 
bubbles of gas and a pecular unpleasant odor. The same large bacilli present in 
both tubes. 

These results indicate absence of a percepti!‘le growth of bacteria in the internal 
organs. Owing to the extensive hemorrhages upon the mucous surfaces, the vari- 
ous microbes found in the cultures gained access to the blood. The bacillus found 
in almost every culture is presumably some form causing butyric fermentation. 
This is shown by its spore formation, feeble growth in cultures exposed to the air, 
and the odor of the cultures. The animal probably died early in the night, and the 
warm weather then prevailing gave the bacilli ample opportunity to multiply. 
Their general distribution seems to favor the assumption that the bacilli or their 
spores were distributed by the blood current before it ceased. The lesions were not 
due to the bacterium of hog cholera, although resembling this disease, if we ex- 
cept the hemorrhagic condition of Peyer’s patches in the ileum, which we had not 
seen in the severest cases of hog cholera.* Had the disease been hog cholera the 

bacterium would have been revealed in several or all of the cultures made. 
== 


* Excepting in those fed with liquid cultures. See Annual Report Department of 
Agriculture for 1886, p. 614. 
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MeN sts Were these lesions due to swine plague bacteria? — (ey ae 
Nh To determine whether the microbes seen in the impure liquid culture from the | 
Yale liver were swine plague bacteria a rabbit was inoculated by means of a hypodenmie 


(: ‘ Plies 


Ans syringe beneath the skin of the thigh with about one-eighth’ of this culture. It © ~ 
if was found dead within forty-eight hours. ; . eye! 
i Locally there were blood extravasations into the connective tissue and muscles ) | ~ 
RY: of the thigh and contiguous abdominal wall. There was also a gelatinous infiltra- 


tion of the fasciz of the muscles. Lungs cedematous; spleen dark; parenchyma ° — 
berate of liver very friable. Stomach distended with food. Mucosa covered witha layer 
aa of tenacious mucus. Immense numbers of bacteria in spleen, liver, and blood from 
by the heart all showing the characteristic polar stain of the swine plague bacteria. 
in, Very few in kidneys. From the blood and spleen pure cultures in tubes of gelatine 
i ae were obtained. Seay es 
(Np These results prove not only the presence in the liver of this pig of swine plagu 


mt bacteria, but also the absence of any pathogenic properties of the large bacillus’ et 
‘ - found in all cultures from the pig. : Ge 
Rheiia Ke} An impure gelatine culture from the blood of this pig inoculated into a rabbit j 


at gave precisely the same result. The rabbit died in three days of a septiceemia due — Hi 
0 to the swine plague bacteria, which were found in abundance in the spleen, liver, 
i and blood. Cultures were equally confirmatory. Hence both blood and liver of 
$s . the pig contained these bacteria. The appended table gives the results of the inocu- 

eat) lations: 


7 4 Pig No. 402, February 19. : el: 
aes a 
: Ege an Cia ree Pa yi 
mir b. i. p.* culture, liver. oh ane gel.t cult. blood. ey 
+ ? = 
34 { i HS ? 
eri rabbit, February 24, rabbit March 2, ae 
died February 26 died March 5 : mS: 
(cults. blood, and spleen contain only swine ‘(eults. liver, blood, contai 7 


plague bacteria). . only swine plague bacteria). d 


A pig (No. 377), after being deprived of food for nearly a day, was fed February 20 
1 ae with portions of the spleen, large and small intestine, of No,402. The handlingofthe ~~ 
q animal resulted in slight lameness for a few days. Its appetite became poor. Ina — 

t month after feeding (March 23) it was in a dying condition, and was consequently 
killed for examination. 

The post-mortem examination gave no clue as to the nature of the disease. There. 
were no indications of hog cholera. There were no specific lesions referable to 
swine plague. Previous as well as subsequent experiments have convinced us that 
the specific lung lesions of swine plague can not be produced by feeding. The le- 
sions found are briefly as follows: 

Superficial inguinal glands very large, infiltrated with a pale serum; cortex of ~ 
r,! some of the lobules contain extravasated blood, medullary portion whitish, lardace- 
ait ous. Peritonitis indicated by very slender threacs of fibrine stretched acrossthe  — 
coils of intestine. Lungs and digestive tract normal. Right ventricle distended 
with a clot, the center of which is pale. Two liquid cultures from peritoneal fluid 
remained sterile. Sw 

No. 405 was found dead February 18, after several days of great weakness and 
diarrhea. The severest lesions were confined to the lungs and the large intestines; 
as the following post-mortem notes indicate : ' 

Patches of skin on the nner aspect of limbs, over the abdomen and pubic region, _ 
deeply reddened. Lymphatics of meso-colon enlarged, but pale. .The mucous | ~ 
membrane of the large intestine presents throughout a dark red, raw aspect, and is 
covered more or less entirely with a continuous layer of exudate, which readily | 
comes away. Ventricles of heart filled with very dark, partially coagulated blood. 

The ventral portion of both lungs, involving perhaps one-half their entire volume, 
hepatized and portions of it firmly adherent to the thoracic wall, the diaphragm, 
and pericardium. 

The disease seemed to involve all below a horizontal line when the lungs were 
held in the position normally occupied in the body, as if the agencies producing the 
lesion had settled into the most dependent portions and there began their patho- — 
logical action first. The portions affected were thus the small ventral lobes resting 
on the pericardium, these being lowest in the natural position of the animal, and 
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* Beef infusion containing 1 per cent. peptone. 
+ Beef infusion containing 1 per cent. peptone and 10 per cent. gelatine. 
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‘yertebr were still normal. 


_ The coior of the hepatized regions was grayish red to reddish yellow, sprinkled | 
with closely set yellowish white spots from 4%" to 5™™ in diameter and slightiy proiw- 


inent. On section the same appearance present: throughout the diseased lung 


tissue. The recently affected lobules are either uniformly and deeply reddened or ' 
‘sprinkled with a large number of very minute whitish points. Odor slightly putre- 


factive. , 
- The yellowish white masses were firm and-cut with a smooth surfice. Micro- 
‘scopic examination showed them to be made up of broken down cells, among 


which were immense numbers of various kinds of bacteria. -These lesions were — 


evidently produced by the same cause that we had studied in western outbreaks. 
There was but one way to speedily isolate the specific microbe from the mass of 
other microbes which were living in the dead cell masses. Three mice were in- 


* oculated by placing beneath the skin of the back bits of lung tissue from the re- 


cently diseased areas. A rabbit was inoculated in the thigh in the same way by 


making an incision through the skin, which had been disinfected with 1 per cent. 
mercuric chloride, introducing a bit of lung tissue and drawing together the in- - 


cision with a stitch. 


_ The rabbit died within 24 hours. Very slight purulent envelope about bit of 


tissue. No other reaction locally: Nearest lymphatic hemorrhagic.: In it,as well 
as in blood from the heart, spleen, and liver, immense numbers of the polar 
stained bacteria. Cultures in gelatine and liquid from blood pure. Two mice died 
on the third day. Bacteria present insmailnumbers. The third died on the fourth 
day. Immense numbers of the same bacteria in blood from heart. Pure cultures 
from the latter organ were obtained from each mouse. 


Pig No. 405 (bit of lung tissue). 


rabbit, Feb. 18 3 mice, Feb. 18 
died Feb. 19 died Feb. 21, 22 
(swine plague bacteria only in cultures) cultures from blood contain only swine plague bacteria 


One of the most pronounced cases of this disease died February 21, and was ex- 
e > 


amined on the following day. 

No. 407. Pig of medium size, white; skin of abdomen, chest, neck, and back 
deeply reddened. Fat abundant, slightly reddened along the linea alba. Superfi- 
cial inguinals slightly enlarged; spleen dotted with elevated blood-red points. Liver 
very dark. Stomach and duodenum normal, the latter bile-stained. In ileum 


Peyer’s patches are visible as groups of small, dark dots: no swelling. Mucosa of 


cecum and upper colon of a dirty, blackish color, probably pigmented.- A few 
hzematomata beneath mucosa. Besides the diffuse pigmentation the mucosa is 
sprinkled with isolated or confluent masses, about one-eighth to one-fourth inch in 


diameter, of a dirty grayish-yellow color, loosely adherent to the membrane. When 


pulled away a slightly depressed surface is exposed. Much of this mass can be 
easily removed by simply moving the scalpel over it. There are several ulcers in 
the czecum with decided loss of substance. The patch of mucous glands at the base 
of the valve is also converted into an ulcerated mass. Lymphatic glands in abdo- 
men slightly swollen and reddened. Kidneys deeply reddened to tips of papille. 
On opening the thorax the lungs did not collapse, and a rather disagreeable odor 
was perceived. Asin No. 405, the ventral and cephalic lobes of both lungs were 
consolidated. The hepatized regions were-very hard to the touch, bright red, with 
yellowish points sprinkled in regularly, indicative of broncho-pneumonia. (See 
Plates I, 11, III, Fig.1.) The right lung was adherent to chest wal! along the hepa- 
tized portion. A whitish, spongy membrane was interposed, about 3" to 5"™ thick, 
inclosing a small quantity of turbid liquid. On removing the lung the membrane 
remained adherent to pulmonary pleura and was removed with difiiculty.. A por- 
tion of the diaphragm was also firmly attached. The left lung adhered firmly to 
the costal wall in two places where it was consolidated. The costal pleura was 
deeply reddened, owing to the injection of a close net-work of minute vessels. Tra- 
chea and bronchi filled with whitish foam. 
On section, the consolidated region is sharply but irregularly marked off from 
the normal tissue, very consistent and slightly elevated. The color varies froma 
bright red (recent) to a grayish red. In all the minute grayish points are present 


from 1™™ to 2™" in diameter, about the same distance apart, and of a hazy outline. | 
The smaller bronchi are filled with a purulent fluid. In the surrounding lobules 


principal lobes. Those portions resting against the — 


s 
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‘ 


ne 


in which the Saree dae is more advanced the interlobular Hens is wistanaed with ¢ Bir 


serous infiltration; the large vessels are filled with very consistent dark clots. Heart 


rather large; pericardium free; right auricle, ventricle, and large veins distended c 


with thr ombi: smaller white thrombus in left ventricle. 
Microscopic examination of the lung tissue in cover-glass preparations shows the 


presence of numerous bacteria with the polar stain in "recent lesions; in older ones 


they are rare. Other forms are present, but only in small numbers. The pleural 


exudate was made up of round cells, bound together by bundles of fibrine; it con- 


tained few bacteria. 
In transverse sections of the large intestine, where a mass of exudite is still at- 


tached, the muscular and submucous layers are intact, if we except a slight cellular © 


infiltration near the base of the crypts. ‘The mucous layer, however, is considera- 
bly changed. The surface epithelium, including a portion of the erypts of Lieber- 
kthn, is no longer distinguishable, but merges without demarcation into an exu- 
date several millimeters thick, consisting of. leucocytes imbedded in a mesh-work 
of fibrine, the whole refusing to stain. The pathological process seems to be diphthe- 


ritic in nature, the membrane being attacked from the digestive tube and not from - 


the submucous tissue. 
Pure cultures of swine-plague bacteria in tubes of gelatine were obtained from 


the pleural exudate. In each needle track a large number of colonies developed. _ 
A piece of the false membrane gave the same result. Cover-glass preparations from 


spleen and liver were negative. Two tubes of beef infusion into which bits of spleen 
had been dropped remained sterile. Two similar cultures from the liver contain 
each the bacillus butyricus, evidently of post-mortem growth. The blood from the 
heart was also free from bacteria, for two tubes of gelatine, each inoculated six or 
seven times with blood, did not develop a single colony. 

These results show that the specific microbe is not present in the internal organs, 


and can only be obtained from the diseased lungs and pleura. <A rabbit inoculated 
J t=] 


in the ear with a bit of lung tissue died within four days. There was no swelling 


or reddening of the ear. ‘Lungs deeply congested (hypostatic?). Immense num-= 
bers of swine plague bacteria in blood, spleen, and liver. Cultures from blood and 
liver containe only the same organisms. A mouse inoculated with a bit of lung 
tissue succumbed within two days. Bacteria very scarce in body. Pure cultures 
of swine plague bacteria were, however, obtained from heart’s blood. 


Pig No. 497, died February 21. 


pleural exudate | | 
| lung tissue lung tissue - blood 
spleen 
> gel. icult. ; 
; rabbit Mar. 23 mouse Mar. 23 i cults. sterile 
died Mar.27 died Mar.25 cults. sterile 


rabbit (car)Mar.5 swineplague swine plague 


gel. cult. Mar.5 no effect bacteria bacteria 
liver 
cults. contain 
Mar. 12 butyric bacilli 
Mar. 2! 


rabbit (ear) Apr. 12 
died Apr. 15 


(swine plague) 
bacteria 

No. 408 from the same farm died March 5. The post-mortem examination was 
delayed forty-eight hours, the temperature being above the freezing point a part of 
the time. } 

Skin diffusely reddened over the entire body. On buttocks tough and leathery. 
The most marked lesions found in the internal organs are briefly as follows: On sec- 
tion of kidneys six or seven petechize on each pyramid. In fundusof stomach, which 
was filled with food, some small erosions of the mucous membrane. In the large 
intestine, the mucosa of cecum dark-red, almost blackish, and covered with laree 
ragged ulcerations only 1™™ or 2™" deep. The membrane appeared as if gnawed. 
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The ileo-czecal valve is almost completely surfounded by ulceration, the base of 
the ulcers being blackish, and the mucosa much puckered. The colon is bright 
red, dotted with darker points,and covered with small ulcerations, circular as if 
punched out. The base of the ulcers is concealed by a creamy mass, the border 
slightly thickened and intensely reddened. In some places the ulcers number five 
or six toa square inch. Besides these small ulcers there are several about one-half 
inch across, resembling the ragged ulceration in the cecum. The contents of in- 
testine resemble lumps of sand and mud, some extremely hard. Sections through 
a few of the small circular ulcers show that they have arisen around the mouths 
of mucous glands. 

On opening thorax, lungs collapse. Slight fibrous adhesion of right lung to tho- 
racic wall near diaphragm. In each lung the cephalic, ventral, and a small portion 
of the principal lobe, as well as the small azygos lobe, solidified. The hepatized 
portions are bright red, dotted with very minute closely-set, grayish spots, well shown 
in Fig. 2, Plate III. Examined witha lens these spots have a nebulous appearance. 
Onsection this same mottled appearance. A few lobules and groups of lobules are 
converted into greenish-yellow, consistent, cheesy masses. Trachea and larger 
bronchi filled with whitish foam. The smaller bronchi clogged with viscid mucus 
inclosing air bubbles. Cover-glass preparations of alveolar exudate contained cocci, 
of the spleen no bacteria of any kind. Cultures from the surface of the pleura re- 
mained sterile; a liquid culture from the spleen contained three or four forms of 
bacteria. One of these was evidently the microbe found in former cases. A second 
form, a motile bacillus, isolated from this culture with the aid of gelatine plates, re- 
sembled the bacterium of hog cholera in some features, differing from it in others. 
Without giving these, suffice it to say that a rabbit inoculated subcutaneously 
with one-third’s liquid culture was killed in ten days. The lesion was purely 
local; extensive suppuration of the connection tissue of the inoculated thigh. The 
lymphatic glands of axilla onthe same side enlarged, one of them hemorrhagic 
throughout. The internal organs were normal; no evidence of those lesions always 
following inoculation with hog cholera bacteria. 

March 8 a rabbit was inoculated by pricking both ears with a lancet and insert- 
ing into the wound some of the alveolar exudate from the solidified lung tissue. No 
result. Another rabbit was inoculated with the same lung tissue a week later, 
which had been meanwhile kept in the refrigerator. A small bit of lung tis- 
sue was placed beneath the skin of the thigh and the wound closed with a stitch. 
It was killed a week later, though apparently well. A large mass of cheesy pus 
was found at the place of inoculation in the subcutis. Internal organs normal. 
Two mice were inoculated March 8 by placing bits of lung tissue beneath the skin 
at the root of the tail. They died March 13 and 14, respectively. In the heart’s 
blood of both the characteristic bacteria found hitherto, and showing the polar 
stain very clearly, were found in large numbers. Cultures therefrom corroborated 
the microscopic examination. <A table giving the inoculations is appended: 


Pig No. 408, died March 5. 


lung tissue spleen 


plate cult. 


rabbit (ear) March 8, rabbit (thigh) 2 mice March 8, 
no effect March 14, died March 13, 14 b.i. cult, 
i} motile baccillus 
local suppuration swine plague 
bacteria i rabbit March 15, 
killed March 25 


(local suppuration 
only) 


Another pig (No. 409) had been with Nos. 405 and 406 before January 81. Since 
February 1 this animal began to fail. It became emaciated and weak, diarrhea 
set in, a cough was heard when the animal was incited to move. It died March 20. 
Body very thin; skin of ventral aspect coveréd with elevated brownish scales one- 
eighth to one-fourth inch in diameter, easily torn away, and involving only the epi- 
dermis. Petechiz had been observed in the same situation during life ; superficial 
inguinals considerably tumefied, of a mottled, pale-red color. Digestive tract.— 
Stomach distended with food, cardiac expansion softened and apparently macer- 
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ated, In the large intestine the riucosa was roughened and covered with pigment «f 


spots 1" to 2™™ diameter, giving the whole membrane a dark appearance. In the 


blind end of the caecum and in several of the saccular dilatations of the colon the 


mucous membrane is superficially eroded, giving rise to circular, shallow ulcers cov- 
ered with a whitish deposit. The lings were extensively hepatized. The solidified 
portions involved the same régions as those heretofore described—cephalic and ven- 
tral lobes and the ventral portions of principal lobes. Only a small area of the 
principal lobe presents the bright red ground mottled with grayish points. The re- 
mainder of the solidified lung tissue is of a uniform greenish, waxy tint, both on 
surface and section; the bronchi plugged with mucus. In those portions of the 
principal lobe which appear normal are scattered groups of hepatized lobules. 
Cover-glass preparations from the diseased regions of older date show chiefly pus 
corpuscles with irregular fragmentary nucleus staining well in methylene blue. 


On one cover giass was found a large colony of minute bacteria resembling those of 


swine plague. 
In sections from the hepatized lobes the alveoli were found, as usual, filled with 
cellular elements. Among these chains of streptococci, consisting of at least 15 to 


30 cocci, were found. In some alveoli only a few were present, in others a consid- ~ 


erable number of interlacing chains could be seen, This strepogoccus, which stains 
very well, according to Gram, will receive more attention later on. No groups of 
cocci resembling those of the swine plague bacteria could be found in the few sec- 
tions examined. 

Cultures from spleen and liver were found to contain several kinds of bacteria. 
A tube culture in gelatine of heart’s blood remained permanently free from bac- 
terial growth. 

From a cheesy mass in the lungs a large white rabbit was inoculated in both ears. 
On the following day both were swollen, red, and drooping back, A few days later 
they were again normal, and although rather quiet and stupid it seemed well. On 
the eighth day it was found dead. : 

Slight swelling about lancet puncture on which there is some dried blood. Har 
otherwise normal, a few strings of fibrine on intestines, spleen enormously enlarged. 
Liver dotted with areas of coagulation necrosis 1™™ to2™™ across. Extensive pericar- 
ditis, the two layers of the pericardium firmly adherent. Pleuritis on both sides. 
The lesions were those caused by hog cholera bacteria,and these microbes were 
found in large number in spleen and liver. Only a few in the pericardial exudate, 
none in biood. Gelatine cultures of spleen and liver and three beef infusion cult- 
ures of blood from the heart contained the motile hog cholera bacteria only. 


Pig No. 409, died March 20. 


| 


lung lung tissue 
mouse ear of rabbit March 22 
(no result) died March 30 . 


cultures contain only 
hog cholera bacteria 


Another animal (No. 410) from the same farm and herd was attacked with a severe 
skin disease, in which a large area of the skin of the back came away as a slough, 
exposing the muscular tissue beneath. The animal became reduced and was found 
dead March 29. 

The ventral aspect of the body and limbs covered with round, slightly-raised 
scabs, about one-fourth inch in diameter, with bluish-red border. The scab, con- 
sisting merely of epidermis easily torn away, covers a deep-red surface. The ex- 
tensive soya on the back have already been mentioned. Stomach filled with a 
turbid liquid, the membrane of fundus reddened and covered with tenacious mucus, 
which it is almost impossible to scrape away. Mucosa of large intentines of a deep 
red throughout made up of crowded bright red points. No ulceration. Lungs not 
collapsed; left hypostatic. Both principal lobes oedematous; cephalic half of right 
lung emphysematous. Hepatization involves, in the right lung, only the extreme 
tip of cephalic lobe, one-half of ventral lobe, and the ventro-cephalic corner of 
principal lobe; in the left lung only a few lobules of the ventral lobe. The small 
median {az~G08) lobe is solidified along the border in several places. Right heart 
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filled with a large thrombus, firmly adherent to papillary muscles. Left heart con- 
tains a small dark clot. Large vessels near heart and in lungs distended with white 
thrombi; inclosed part dark ciots. 

Bacterial investigations negative. One rabbit inoculated with bit of lung tissue 
in thigh remained well. Two mice inoculated with tung tissue died on the follow- 
ing day. Cultures from blood remained sterile. All but one culture from spieen 
and liver remained sterile. This contained a bacillus growing in the bottom of the 
liquid (butyricus ?). é 

In order to test the communicable character of this lung disease, two healthy 
pigs (Nos. 359, 360) were taken February 28 to the farm and penned with Nos. 
408, 409, 410. At this time two of these three were already diseased, and No. 407 had 
already died in the same yard. On March 16, No. 408, having meanwhile suc- 
cumbed to the disease, the remaining four were taken back to a clean pen on the 
experimental station. No. 409 died March 20, as already stated, and No. 359 was 
found dead March 24. It had been so weak as to be scarcely able to stand, al- 
though apparently free from cough. No skin lesions; superficial Inguinal glands 
enlarged, pale, medullary portion dotted with blood-red points. A few slender 
fibrinous strings stretched across the coils of intestine. Stomach contracted, con- 
taining about 50° of a turbid yellow liquid. The walls covered with tenacious 
bile-stained mucus. Gall bladder contracted; contains an ascaris; one in cystic 
duct. Mucosa of large intestine dark colored. In ceecum four or five large ulcers, 
one surrounding base of valve. In another, about one-half inch across the necrotic 
center, projected like a button. In colon a large number of small ragged patches 
of a thin deposit which seems to be dead epithelium. Thorax.—Lungs do not col- 
lapse when thorax is opened. The major portion of both, excepting dorsal region, 
closely adherent to chest wall. The attachment being severed without difficulty, 
both pleural surfaces are found covered with a thin grayish deposit. Small quan- 
tity of turbid liquid present in pleural cavity; diaphragm entirely but loosely adhe- 
rent to the pulmonary pleura. Portion of pericardium also adherent to pleura on 
the right side. 

When the lings were removed from thorax, all but the dorsal region found solidi- 
fied. Evenin this there were scattered hepatized lobules. The lung tissue varies in 
color from a pale toa bright red and resembles the diseased lungsalready described. 
The smaller bronchi of the affected lobes were, as a rule, occluded with more or less 
consistent whitish piugs. Bronchial glands enlarged, cortex bright red. 

Heart but slightly distended. Right ventricle tilled with a firm washed clot; 
right auricle with a dark, soft clot. Left ventricle céntains a small, dark clot ; left 
auricle the same. This latter is dotted with closely-set, bright-red petechie, as if 
sprinkled with blood. Great vessels filled with dark clots. 

Microscopic examination reveals a large number of swine plague bacteria in 
pleural exudate, immense numbers in the ling tissue. The whitish plugs in the 
smal! air tubes contain a moderate number mingled with other forms. Sections of 
the same lung tissue showed immense numbers of swine plague bacteria among 
the alveolar exudate. Bacilli were also present, but in small number. The follow- 
ing cultures were made: Of two beef infusion cultures from the pleural exudate 
one contained the swine plague bacteria only, the other in addition a streptococcus. 
With the pure culture two rabbits were inoculated by injecting one-fifthee beneath 
the skin of thethigh. Oneof them (small white) was dead next morning. <A few 
ecchymoses in the subcutis at point of inoculation. The internal organs appeared 
unchanged. Both spleen and liver contained immense numbers of the injected 
bacteria—pure cultures of which were obtained from blood of heart and liver, The 
second rabbit was#found dead on the third day. There was locally an extensive 
infiltration of the subcutis with superficial degeneration of thigh and contiguous 
abdominal muscles. Slight peritonitis. Hemorrhage into caudal lobe of right 
lung. Very few bacteria in spleen, liver, and heart’s blood. A tube culture in 
gelatine shows the colonies in a few days. 

Subsequent inoculations were made from cultures derived from the first rabbit 
Two rabbits were inoculated in the ear with a lancet dipped into the culture liquid. 
Both died on the third and fourth day after inoeulation. The swine plague bacteria 
were found in the spleen of both. : 

Of two gelatine cultures from the pleural exudate both are impure, one contain- 
ing besides the swine plague bacteria also the streptococcus, the other a chromeo- 
genous bacillus, described as bacillus luteus in the Second Annual Report of the 
Bureau (1885), Of three cultures from the spleen in beef infusion the bacillus 
luteus is present as well as the swine plague bacteria. This chromogenous organ- 

ism had penetrated into the internal organs, the streptococcus being limited to the 
pleural cavity. 
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Pig No. 359, died March 24. 
7 


pleural exudate spleen cults. 
b.i. cult. swine plague bacteria 
chromogene 


rabbit (subcutis) March 25 rabbit (subcutis) March 25 


died March 28 died March 26 
(swine plague) (swine pax ) 
gel. cult. (iver) b. i. cult. blood 


b.i. cult. April 2 


2 rabbits (ear) April 4 
died April 7,8 
(swine plague) 


No. 360 was exposed February 18 with pig No. 359, just described. After one 
month of exposure it became very weak and emaciated and kept on failing until it 
was found dead April 6. Its abdomen was very much distended; this distension 
had appeared before death. Superficial inguinal glands somewhat enlarged and 
congested. Peritonitis indicated by some reddish serum and by strings of fibrine 
stretched across coils of large intestine. The latter were greatly distended with gas 
and semi-liquid feces. Glands of meso-colon hemorrhagic. Lungs collapsed, quite 
red, HExostoses as large as marbles on four right lower ribs near cartilages. No 
other lesions observable. This animal, therefore, had not contracted the disease as 
observed in those animals with which it had been penned. 

Another animal (No. 378) which had been growing poor for nearly a month and 
finally died was also affected with extensive hepatization of the lungs. The lesions 
observed were briefly as follows: 

Scaly patches on the side of neck, on buttocks. About 25° of yellow serum in 
abdomen, a few strings of coagulated lymph on coils of intestines. Liver dark, re- 
sistant. Gall bladder distended with dark brownish bile. Stomach empty, bile- 
stained. Mucosa of intestinal tract dark, probably due to venous stasis ; no ulcera- 
tion. Heart large, flabby. Right heart filled with a very dark soft clot. Left 
auricle distended by a very firm white thrombus, left ventricle partly filled by a 
dark clot. All vessels leading to and from heart filled with moulds of dark coagu- 
lated blood. Lungs partly collapsed. Slight fibrous adhesion of each lung to chest 

_wall. The cephalic and ventral lobes of each lung and the azygos lobe airless, solid, 
of a grayish-red, semi-translucent, or waxy appearance ; bronchi plugged with a 
glairy mucus. At least one-half of the left principal lobe and one-third of the right 
hepatized, being the ventral portions. The disease was moving from the ventral to 
the dorsal side, 7. e., from below up when the animal is standing, the only portions 
not affected being those nearest the back-bone. 

Although forms resembling swine plague bacteria were found®n microscopic ex- 
amination in the solidified portions, a rabbit inoculated on the ear did not succumb. 

The microscopic examination of sections made from that portion of the lungs 
most recently affected and stained according to Gram gave some interesting results. 
Capillaries very much distended, with red corpuscles, so that alveolar walls appear 
very thick. Alveoli and smallest air tubes plugged with dense masses of cells, 
epitheleoid andround. In the alveoli are found chains of cocci (streptococcus) from 
five to twenty in a chain, winding if and out through the cell mass. They are ap- 
proximately 1 micromillimeter long, slightly oval, and stain very deeply. In some 
groups of alveoli these streptococci are very numerous, in others they are few in 
number, or else replaced by another form consisting of minute bacilli in groups of 
few to many, usually within the protoplasm of the cells contained in the alveoli. 
These bacilli resemble tubercle bacilli very closely. In some alveoli they are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. These two forms of bacteria, stained dark biue and strongly 
contrasting with the brown color of the cells (bismarck brown), were perhaps the 
only ones present, none others in sufficient numbers to be detected. 

Cultures from blood of heart, spleen, and liver remained sterile. 
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No. 372 had been exposed in a pen, infected with hog cholera, to the lung dis- 
ease. It had therefore been exposed to two different diseases. It began to grow 
weak and stupid, eating very littie until death, on March 20, more than a month 
after the earliest symptoms of disease. This animal was found with extensive lung 
disease, while its internal organs contained hog cholera bacteria, as the following 
remarks indicate. 

Animal with moderate amount of fat. Stomach bile-stained. Gall bladder filled 
with a thick prune-juice colored mass. Beginning sclerosis of liver. No intes- 
tinal lesions. Lwngs.—Right ventral and left ventral lobes almost entirely solidified. 
Median ventral and cephalic border of right principal lobe solid, exceedingly hard 
to the touch ; pleura covering itthickened. On section the lung tissue is found cons 
verted into a grayish, homogeneous, caseous mass. In left principal lobe a mass 
of tissue about 2 square inches in extent is solidified, some lobules being caseous, 
others still red. In the hepatized ventral lobes there are many lobules converted 
into a yellowish-white, homogeneous mass, almost cartilaginous. The small 
bronchi exude a glairy purulent mucus. 

In the recent lesions bacteria few in number ; in the caseous masses immense 
numbers, nature not determinable. 

Liquid cultures from blood and spleen contain not swine plague but hog cholera 
bacteria. A gelatine culture from the blood contains the same bacteria. A rabbit 
inoculated subcutaneously with one-fourth’ of a beef infusion culture died on 
the sixth day with greatly-enlarged spleen and coagulation necrosis of liver. In 
both organs the injected bacteria were present in large numbers. Of two mice 
inoculated with lung tissue one died next day ; no examination made. Unfortu- 
nately no rabbit was inoculated from the lung tissue. 


Pig No. 372, died March 20. 


blood lung 
2 mice March 22 
one died March 23 
gel. cult. b. i. cult. other not affected 
hog cholera bacteria 


plate cult. 
gel. cult. 
b. i. cult April 1. 


rabbit April 2 
died April 8 
(hog cholera) 


Pig No. 397 illustrates well the existence of two diseases in the same animal, the 
hog cholera bacteria being obtained from the spleen, the swine plague germs from 
the lungs. This animal was fed with the hepatized lung of pig No. 378 on March 
24, and three days later with lung tissue from pig No. 359. In a week it became 
feeble, especially in the hind limbs, dull, without desire for food. April 12 diarrhea 
set in and it died next day. Post-mortem examination revealed extensive disease 
of the lungs and large intestine. The animal had contracted swine plague first; 
upon a disease hog cholera was grafted, which probably was the immediate cause 
of death. 

Slight discoloration of skin on ventral aspect of body. Superficial inguinal glands 


_ enlarged, cortex infiltrated with blood, meduila dotted with petechiz. Some fibrils 


of coagulated lymph across coils of intestines; small quantity of serum present in 
abdomen. Mesenteric glands very large, deep red. On section almost entirely in- 
filtrated with blood, excepting a few patches of the medulla, which are homo- 
geneous yellowish white; glands of meso-colon dark red. Spleen greatly engorged 
with blood, friable. In liver the connective tissue increased in quantity, paren- 
chyma softened. 

In thorax the right pulmonary pleura covered with a thin film of exudate. Con- 
siderable yellowish serum in both pleural sacs. The cephalic and ventral lobes and 
the ventral portion of principal lobe hepatized. The hepatization presents that 
peculiar grayish-mottled appearance on a deep-red ground; trache filled with 
whitish foam. Digestive tract.—Stomach filled with a turbid yellowish liquid, 
mucosa in general bile-stained, in fundus deeply reddened. In the large intestine 
the mucosa is uniformly and very densely sprinkled with dark-red points (extra- 
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} 0 Se 
vasated?). A dirty, yellowish, projecting ulcer on base of valve. Four or five of | p! 
the same character, three-eighths to one-hal! inch across in caecum and upper colon, 
In this animal the brain and spinal cord were luid bare. A few punctiform recent f 
extravasations, chiefly in the white matter of the cerebellum. Fee 
With a bit of lung tissue two rabbits wereinoculated—one beneath skin of thigh, 
another in the ear. Both were found dead within forty hours after inoculation; the ‘ 
bacteria of swine plague present in spleen and liver in large numbers, and obtained 
pure in cultures. : 
From the. spleen, pleural, and peritoneal exudate the hog cholera bacteria were 
obtained pure. They were very scarce in the pleural exudate, however, as two out 
of three liquid cultures remained sterile. Two mice inoculated from the spleen =~ 
culture were dead on the sixth day, both of hog cholera from the injected cultures, — 


Pig No, 397 died April 14. 


lung tissue | 
| spleen peritoneum pleura 
rabbit (subeutis) April 15 rabbit (ear) 
both dead April 17 cultures contain hogcholera ~ 
i bacteria only ‘ 
(swine plague) 2 mice Apr. 15 


died Apr. 20 
(hog cholera) 


Number 396 is another interesting case of lung disease complicated with hog 
cholera. This animal had been fed February 22 with portions of the spleen and 
large intestine of number 407, which has been dwelt upon in the preceding pages. 
A few days after feeding it began to show signs of disease by growing weakness, \ 

especially marked in the hind limbs, no desire for food, and a slight diarrhea. A 
month after feeding, constipation set in, while the weakness of the hind limbs was 
very marked, bordering on paralysis, and anorexia continued. In the seventh week 
diarrhea again set in: the animal was unable to rise and died April 18, nearly twc 
months after feeding. It was found with severe and extensive lesions of the lungs 
‘and large intestine. (See Plate IV.) . 

Digestive tract.—Stomach filled with food; normal. Large intestine, excepting 
rectum, ulcerated. Ulcers surrounding valve and forming a confluent mass in 
cecum. In upper colon there are masses of exudate from one-eighth to one-fourth 
inch in diameter, at least 20 to a square inch (Plate IV, Fig. 2); lower down fewer 
in number. They are roundish, convex, brick-red masses which may be easily 
lifted from a raw, slightly depressed surface; every one is surrounded by an injected 
border. The mucosa itself is of a bluish-green color. 

Langs.—Right ventral lobe firmly and closely adherent to chest wall by a con- 
tinuous sheet of fibrous tissue. This lobe feels like a bag filled with hard round 
bodies. On section it is found filled with whitish homogeneous masses resembling 
hard cheese (Plate IV, Fig. 1) embedded in bright-red, hepatized lung tissue. Left 
cephalic lobe in the same stage. The remainder of the left lung contains groups of 
lobules recently hepatized. Cavities of heart as in preceding cases. 

Two rabbits and two mice inoculated in the ears with lung tissue without any 
result. 

Gelatine cultures from pleura remained sterile, A culture from the spleen con- 
tained several forms, one of which resembled the hog cholera bacterium. After 
isolating this, two mice were inoculated from a pure culture. Both died in seven 
days with lesions characteristic of this disease. 

The hog cholera germs were therefore present in this animal. The swine plague 
germ was not isolated, perhaps because the germs were too few. In such cases in- 

‘oculation on the ears of rabbits seems to fail. since only a minimum quantity of lung 
tissue comes in contact with the puncture. 

Whether the lung disease of this pig was contracted from the feeding must be 
determined from additional cases. 

No. 392 died from swine plague, with a few doubtful hog cholera lesions and with 
hog cholera bacteria in the spleen. The remainder of the exposed animals had no 
swine plague lesions, but death was caused by acute hog cholera.* 

The history of this animal is instructive,as it was inoculated from a culture of 
swine plague bacteria, which operation did not protect it from taking the disease 
subsequently. January 25, 1887, injected into each thigh about 2° from a beef 


*The next case of swine plague in this pen died June 29, over two months after 
the death of No. 392. 
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infusion peptone culture, one day old, of swine plague bacteria, obtafned from an 
Towa outbreak. For several days after the hind limbs were stiff, appetite poor, but 
the animal fully recovered. March 28, it was transferred with some others to a pen 
infected with swine plague and with hog cholera, as subsequent deaths showed. Two 
weeks after the animal began to fail and died April 20, 

Skin along median line of abdomen deeply reddened. Subcutis over same region 
and sides, and subperitoneal tissue dotted with numerous pale-red spots of extra- 
vasation. Liver cirrhosed, contracted, pale. Digestive tract.—Mucosa along greater 
curvature of stomach dotted with small extravasations. Near cardiac orifice a 
small diverticulum was found about 1 inch in diameter. In it were from fifteen 
to twenty yellowish-white excrescences, round, removed with difficulty, and leaving 
a raw, depressed surface (diphtheritic). Caecum and upper two-thirds of colon pig- 
mented. In the latter the summits of about seven transverse ridges were covered 
with a very thin sheet of necrosed tissue. 

The lungs are the seat of recent and extensive disease. The ventral and cephalic 

‘lobe and ventral region of principal lobe of both lungs, as well as the small azygos 
lobe, are airless, of a deep red, mottled with pale-yellowish dots as in former cases; 
_ these dots correspond to the alveoli filled with exudate. ‘ 

The disease is farthest advanced in the ventral and cephalic lobes. Here the lung 
tissue is interspersed with hard, yellowish-white nodules, from the size of a pin’s 
head to that of apea, Cover-glass preparations from the various diseased lobes show 
numerous forms of bacteria, no one predominating. The remaining portions of the 
lungs on the dorsal aspect are cedematous; a frothy liquid rapidly fills up the section. 
Seattered over the entire surface of both lungs are subpleural ecchymoses. These 
are characteristic of hog cholera in its most acute form. 

The inoculations are given in the appended table and may be very briefly sum- 
marized. Plate cultures from lung tissue gave two forms, the bacteria of swine 
plague and streptococci, mentioned in former cases. A rabbit inoculated from a 
mixed culture of these two forms died in four days. The various cultures of internal 
organs of this animal contained the swine plague bacteria only, Another rabbit in- 
oculated from a pure culture of the streptococcus died in twenty days from an ab- 
scess due to the Inoculation. Two mice inoculated with lung tissue died. In one the 
bacteria of swine,plague were found in large numbers, Of three cultures of the 
spleen of the pig only one becameturbid. This contained hog-cholera bacteria cnly, 
as shown by the microscope and inoculation of mice. 

This pig had therefore the bacteria of two diseases, the lung lesions belonging to 
one, the various hemorrhagic lesions, ecchymoses, etc., belonging to the other. 


Pig No. 392. 
RT Beat REA agit) 
lung. 
a spleen. plate cult. 
2 mice April 23. b. i. cult. Aprfl 28 E | 
died April 25, 27 (hog cholera bacteria) b. i. cult. impure b. i. cult, 
(swine plague) contains swine plague streptococcus 


bacteria and streptococci 
2 mice, April 29, ; { 
died April 30, May 4 rabbit April 30, 


(the second of hog cholens} died May 19 
rabbit April 30, (abscess) 
died May 3, 
(swine plague) 


During March and April a few animals placed in the infected pen im which 'the 
virus of both diseases had been scattered no longer took swine plague, but suc- 
cumbed to hog cholera, as the following notes clearly indicate: 

Pig No. 390, placed in the infected pen March 22, with pigs which subsequently 
died from lung disease as well ashog cholera. The animal died quite suddenly April 
6. On examination the spleen was found very large, due to engorgement with 
blood. A moderate number of hog cholera bacteria present. Fundus of stomach 
considerably reddened, In the large intestine the mucosa is studded with irregular 
masses simulating ulcers; most of them seem to be adherent fecal masses. A few, 
when removed, leave a slightly depressed surface. Glands of meso-colon reddened; 
lungs normal, with the exception of a few scattered lobules, which are collapsed. No 
swine plague lesions observable. 

The hog cholera bacteria were obtained in pure cultures from the spleen. Their 
specific nature was tested by inoculation into mice, both of which died on the fifth 
day with characteristic lesions. 
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Pig No. 386 was transferred to the infected pen at the same time. It became af- 
fected after a three weeks’ stay in the infected pen, and died of hog cholera April 15. 
From the spleen the specific bacteria were obtained as pure cultures, and inoculation 
into mice produced the characteristic disease, 

Pig No. 366 is another instructive case in which the two diseases were present. 
The animal had been put into a pen in which swine plague had to all appearance 
died out two months ago, but in which pigs were dying of hog cholera at intervals 
of a few weeks. 

This animal had been inoculated into the hings through the chest wall on October 
80, 1886, with one-half of liquid culture of swine plague bacteria. obtained 
originally from Sodorus, Hl. A pig inoculated subcutaneously at the same time 
died from its effects, but the former showed no signs of disease excepting a general 
unthrifty condition. The animal did not increase in size. As late as June 4, 1887, 
it was transferred to the pen above mentioned. It was injured by fighting with 
other pigs in the same pen June 21. Up to this time no change could be observed. 
It became very weak and died June 29, twenty-five days after exposure. 

Autopsy immediately after death. Skin slightly reddened over pubic region; 
lymphatics but very slightly enlarged and congested; spleen enlarged, friable. In 
the cecum and upper colon are from 12 to 15 small ulcers from one-quarter to one- 
eighth inch across. The mucosa itself is quite deeply congested. 

e whole pleural surface of lungs lightly glued to chest wall; the attachment 
being readily severed, the pleura is found covered with a pale yellow exudate. The 
odor from the thorax is strongly putrefactive. The pericardium is thickened and 
everywhere adherent to the heart. The various lobes of the lungs are glued together 
by ascanty exudate, The ventraland cephalic lobe and the ventral (ventro-cephalic) 
portion of the principal lobe of each lung solidified. The remaining dorsal portion 
is dark red, hypostatic. Trachea and bronchi filled with yellowish foam. 

The right cephalic and the ventral lobe have a yellowish-white appearance. On 
section the tissue is found transformed into a homogeneous mass cutting like dry 
cheese. These caseous masses are distributed as isolated nodules from the size of a 
pea to that of a bean, or else in the form of a thick net-work including dark-red, 
hepatized groups of lobules. The left cephalic lobe has not yet advanced to this 
caseous stage. In the left ventral lobe the process is begun as whitish arborescent 
lines with occluded bronchioles and alveoli. The thickened pericardium being re- 
moved, the surface of the heart was found covered by a firmly adherent deposit 
about 1 micromillimeter thick, villous, scraped away with difficulty. Over left 
ventricle a rather pale clot $™ thick. 

These lesions indicated a severe form of swine plague. The intestinal ulcers 
pointed to the existence of hog cholera also. This was to be expected, since the pen 
was thoroughly infected with the latter disease. The bacteriological investigations 
demonstrated the presence of both micro-organisms, the bacteria of hog cholera in 
the spleen, those of swine plague in the lung tissue and pericardial cavity. 

Cover-glass preparations from the hepatized lung tissue show immense numbers 
of bacteria, chiefiy oval in form. A moderate number were found in the epicardial 
exudate. <A rabbit and three mice were inoculated with a little semi-fluid matter 
scraped from a cut surface of the hepatized lung tissue, the former in the ear, the 
latter beneath the siin of the back ; a fourth mouse was inoculated from the epicar- 
dialexudate. The rabbit died in forty-eight hours, apparently wellafew hours before 
death. At the point of inoculation on both ears a small abscess, the pus containing 
long spore-bearing bacilli. Intense peritonitis. A thin, whitish, pasty layer covers 
the liver, spleen, and cecum. The latter and portion of the colon covered thickly 
with subperitoneal hemorrhagic points and patches. Lungs cedematous. The per- 
itoneal exudate contained immense numbers of oval bacteria. In the blood none 
could be found. A gelatine tube culture from the former and a beef infusion cul- 
ture from the latter contained the characteristic swine plague bacteria. These had 
thus been isolated from the various putrefying forms by passing through the body 
of the rabbit. 

The three mice inoculated from hing tissue died, two on the second and one on 
the third day. The latter, owing to the great heat, was already decomposed, hav- 
ing died during the night. The blood of the other two contained only the swine 
plague bacteria ; roll cultures* made therefrom confirmed this. The fourth mouse 


* Roll cultures are made by coating the inside of test tubes with gelatine which 
has been inoculated with bacteria to be studied. For a description of the method 
see #. Esmarci, Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene I, 293. This more convenient method had 
to be used, owing to the very high temperature of the laboratory in summer when 
all cultures in gelatine had to be kept in a refrigerator or ‘‘cold box.” The ordinary 
plate cultures occupy too much space. - 
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died next day. A gelatine and a liquid culture were both pure, containing only 
swine plague bacteria. At the same time the presence of these bacteria in the peri- 
cardial cavity of the pig was demonstrated by roll cultures. The presence of swine 
plague bacteria in both lungs and pericardium was thus amply proved. The latter 
was also invaded by other bacteria, a vibrio and a streptococcus being among the 
number. 

though microscopical examination failed to reveal any bacteria in the spleen of 
this animal the characteristic motile hog-cholera bacteria were obtained from it in 
both gelatine and liquid cultures. The colonies in the gelatine tube were very few 
in number. Two mice inoculated therefrom died rather prematurely in twenty- 
four and forty-eight hours, respectively, with the specific bacteria in the spleen. 


. 


Pig No. 366. 
lung tissue 
pericardial exudate 
rabbit (ear) June 30 3 mide spleen 
died July 2. died say 2,3 
(swine plague) (swine plague) mouse, June 30 
died July 2 
(swine plague) _ b.i.cult. gel. cult. 

(hog cholera) 
: » _b.i.cult. 

died Faw ‘g hog cholera 

(prematurely) 


Within several days of the death of this animal two pigs which had been placed 
in the same pen died of acute hog cholera, without any hepatization of the lungs. 

Pig No. 414 was placed in the infected pen June 21, for the purpose of keeping up 
the disease of hog cholera, which was apparently dying out. The animal died July 
6, after appearing dull for afew days. At the autopsy the lymphatic glands were 
found but slightly affected, spleen enlarged and very much congested. Lungs 
normal, excepting a few subpleural petechiz. Czecum and colon covered with a 
large number of ulcers, the mucosa of the latter intensely congested. Thesame 
was true of the greater curvature of stomach. Very few hog cholera bacteria in 
spleen. A pure culture was obtained therefrom. 

Pig No. 416, put into the infected pen with No. 414, showed signs of disease July 
4,and died on the same day. Skin of abdomen deeply reddened. Lymphatic 
glands with cortex hemorrhagic. Spleen very large and gorged with blood. 
Lungs and heart normal, with exception of a few subpleural ecchymoses. Numer- 
ous petechiz on surface and in parenchyma of kidneys. Light hemorrhage into 
pelvis. Numerous subperitoneal ecchymoses on the large and the small intestines. 
Besides a general congestion of the mucosa of the latter there are a few small re- 
cent ulcers in cecum and colon. Hog cholera bacteria quite numerous in cover- 
glass preparation from spleen. A pure culture obtained therefrom. 

These three cases show that in the same pen two animals may be in contact with 
a third which has very extensive lung disease and not take the disease. It is barely 
probable that the period of exposure to the living animal, about eight days, was 
too brief a time for the transmission of the disease, or else the time elapsing between 
the exposure to this disease and the death of the animals from acute hog cholera 
was too short to allow the lung disease to make its appearance. We know as yet 
too little of this disease to offer anything but opinions concerning its origin and 
communicability. 

The source of the lung disease in the first animal (No. 366) is likewise very 
puzzling, when we consider that a number of animals had died of hog cholera 
without any sign of lung disease. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE FACTS OBTAINED FROM THIS EPIZOOTIC. 


In the fifteen animals which died there was extensive disease of 
the lungs, excepting in the first (No. 406), which was very likely a 
case of hog cholera. In most of these the pleura was also involved. 
In the earliest four cases, excluding the first (Nos. 403, 402, 405, 407), 
there were lesions of the large intestine, of the character of an exu- 
date, of a partly croupous, partly diphtheritic character. In the two 
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succeeding (Nos. 408, 409) there were ulcerations, shallow but ex- 
tensive, differing from the more penetrating hog cholera ulcers. In 
the remaining cases (excepting No. 396) the intestinal lesions con-  _ 
sisted of extravasation, pigmentation, and ulcers which were very 
likely hog cholera ulcers. In No. 396 the croupous exudate pre- 
ponderated. Phi: 

As regards the bacteriological examination, the first case (No. 406) — 
was not examined. Of the remaining fourteen, nine contained swine 
plague bacteria. These were obtained either directly from the pleural 
exudate or from rabbits and mice by inoculating them from the dis- 
eased lung tissue. Of those from which no swine plague bacteria — 
were obtained it will be noticed that the lung disease was far ad- 
vanced. The lung tissue was either converted en masse into a | 
waxy homogeneous mass like cheese, or else the latter was sprinkled 
through the lung tissue in smaller masses. It must also be remem- 
bered that the absence of swine plague bacteria should not be in- 
ferred from the inoculation of a minute quantity of diseased lung 
tissue. It seems, however, very probable that in this advanced stage 
of degeneration the original pathogenic bacteria have been in greater 

art destroyed. In the later cases (Nos. 409, 372, 397, 396, 392. 366 j 
og cholera bacteria were also present, as determined by culture and — 
inoculation experiments. 

How can we interpret these results? Swine plague in a very acute 
form had attacked the herd, and in earlier cases this disease appeared 
in an acute uncomplicated form. This is indicated by the peculiar 
intestinal lesions (tos. 403, 402, 405, 407), The two succeeding cases 
(Nos. 408, 409) were more advanced and less severe; the intestinal 
ulcers, shallow and broad, were the result of the diphtheritic exudate, 
which had passed away. The lung tissue was in part dead. In the re- 
maining cases the characteristic swine plague lesions disappear from | 
the intestine, and the lungs show a more advanced state of cheesy de- 
generation. The progress of the disease from a very acuteto achronic 
form, due most likely to a gradual degeneration of the virulence of the 
bacteria, is thus very well illustrated, In theselater cases hog cholera 
bacteria are found in the spleen, and more rarely in the thoracic 
organs. The last cases died of acute hog cholera, with lungs normal. 
The exact part which the hog cholera bacteria played in the last 
swine-plague cases can not be formulated. It seems to me that they 
were an attenuated variety which found a place in the organisms 
because the latter were diseased, and that they grew in virulence 
until they were able to produce (a month later) the acute hemor- 
rhagic form of this disease, There seems to be nothing so convincing 
of the gradual increase and decrease in the virulence of these two 
species of bacteria as the careful observation of a single epizootic 
from the beginning to the end. The mechanism of this change of 
virulence is important enough to warrant prolonged study. 

There were a few cases that deserve special mention. Now 405 and 
407 (Plates I, II) were perhaps the most typical of the acute, un- 
complicated form of the disease, No. 410 is instructive, in that the 
disease seems to have spent its foree chiefly upon the skin, leaving 
the lungs comparatively intact. The large size of this animal (the 
largest that died) may perhaps account for the shifting of the dis- 
ease to the skin. 

The introduction of hog cholera after the appearance of swine 
plague was most likely due to the case first reported in these pages 
(No. 406). 
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A number of experiments were made which were designed to 
demonstrate, if possible, the specifie nature of the bacteria obtained 


from diseased lungs. A reproduction of the disease after the intro- 
duction of the bacteria contained in pure cultures into the lung tis- 
sue itself must be regarded as conclusive evidence. 

The following means of infection were tried: 

(a) By exposing pigs to a spray of culture liquid.—Webruary 17 


- Nos. 398, 400 were placed in a tight box, 3 by 4 by 2 feet, witha 


glass top. A spray was allowed to play into the box from an atom- 
izer, the nozzle of which was introduced through a small hole in the 
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side near the top of the box. The spray thus played across the top | 


of the box, and was continued for two hours on two consecutive 
days, 300° of culture liquid being used each time. The culture 
was an infusion of beef, in which the swine plague bacteria (from an 
Iowa outbreak) had multiplied at 95° F. for two days. For several 
days after respiration was somewhat labored, and for nearly a week 
they ate very little. Subsequently, however, they fully recovered. 

Nos. 393, 394 were exposed March 3 to a spray in the mariner de- 
scribed. The culture was made in beef infusion and was one day 
old. Theswine plague bacteria were from the Washington outbreak. 
The spraying was continued for one and one-fourth hours, several 
hundred cubic cemtimeters (about one-half pint) being used. No 
symptoms of lung disease followed the spraying. No. 393 was killed 
April 28, nearly two months later, and found perfectly sound. No. 
394 was exposed to hog cholera April 30, and died of the acute hemor- 
rhagic form of this disease May 17, The lungs were not hepatized but 
dotted with numerous subpleural petechize, characteristic of acute 
hog cholera. 

Spraying and feeding cultures both had thus far proved ineffectual 
in reproducing any lesionsin the lungs or the intestinal tracts. Other 
modes of introducing the virus were therefore tried. 

(b) Two pigs (Nos. 383, 385), one of which had been fed with hog 
cholera and the other with swine plague cultures December 19, 1886, 
were perfectly well March 16, on which day 5° of a liquid eulture 
of swine plague bacteria was injected into the trachea of each. Owin 
to the thick layers of fat in the neck, intratracheal injection cotild 
only be practiced by cutting down to the trachea, raising it with the 
finger, and then introducing the needle of the hypodermic syringe. 


After the operation the animals were dull and refused feed for one ° 


or two days; after that they were fairly well. The incisions mean- 
while hénted up. April 28, nearly one and one-half months after the 
inoculation, No. 385 was killed. The organs were normal; no lung 
disease manifest. No. 383 was exposed to hog cholera in an infected 
ht April 19, more than a month after the tracheal injection. It had 

een apparently well during this time. It died May 11 of acute 
hemorrhagic cholera. The autopsy notes being recorded elsewhere, 
it suffices to state that the lungs were covered, as is common in this 
disease, with large subpleural ecchymoses, There was no hepatiza- 
tion suggesting swine plague. On April 4 two pigs (Nos. 389, 401) re- 
ceived into the trachea each 5° of A beet infusion culture of swine 
plague bacteria about two days old. On the following day both were 
well. On April 27 No. 389 was killed and found healthy. No. 401, 
killed April 28, had likewise remained unaffected by the inoculation. 
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(c) At the same time, and with the same culture with which Nos. 
383 and 385 were inoculated, two pigs (Nos. 352, 388) were inoculated 
directly into the lungs through the chest wall. No. 352 received 23° 

into the right lung with a hypodermic syringe, the skin having been 
previously disinfected with a one-fifth per cent. solution of mercuric 
chloride. No. 388 received 5“ in the same way. Both animals lost 
the use of their limbs, especially the posterior, within a day after the 
operation, remaining more or less paralyzed until the animals were 
killed, April 26. In the meantime they ate but little, while there 
were no symptoms directly referable to lung disease. Shortly be- 
fore they were killed they had almost gained control of their limbs. 

Autopsy of No, 352.—Right lung firmly adherent to chest wall and 
diaphragm by means of dense, fibrous tissue. Left lung adherent in 
a few places. On the lateral aspect of the left lung an oval mass as 
large as a small fist was found inseparably attached toit. This mass 
fluctuates, and when cut consists of a dense tibrous wall one-eighth 
inch thick, its inner surface of a deep red. The contents of this sac 
were of a putty-like consistency, greenish white, surrounded by a 
turbid fluid containing small flakes. The mass consisted of degen- 
erated pus corpuscles, in which were disseminated the swine-plague 
bacteria in moderate number. The lung tissue was merely com- 
pressed by the tumor-like mass and not diseased. A gelatine tube 
culture inoculated from the caseous contents of the abscess contained 
an immense number of colonies of swine plague bacteria in each 
needle track. The absence of other micro-organisms proves that the 
abscess was the result of the presence of the injected bacteria. The 
other organs werenormal, Cultures from the spleen remained sterile. 

In No. 388 the pleuritic adhesions of the right lung are the same; 
the left lung free. Along the lateral edge of the principal lobe of 
the right lung are two tumors, one as large as a horse-chestnut, the 
other, contiguous with it, about the size of amarble. The walls and 
contents as in 352. <A liquid and a gelatine tube culture from the 
contents contain the swine plague bacteria only. In the latter the 
colonies were innumerable in each needle track. The bacteria had 
therefore not only lived for forty-one days, but had multiplied enor- 
mously, causing the lesions described. 

On January 25 Nos, 391 and 392 received into the subcutaneous 
tissue of the thighs 4° of a beef infusion peptone culture about 
twenty-four hours old. The swine plague bacteria were obtained 
from an lowa outbreak reported in 1886. 

No. 391 became lame soon after, probably from handling. Its ap- 
polite poor at first, was restored after a week. [February 18 it was 
<illed, but no lesions were found, excepting circumscribed abscesses 
on the thighs at the points of inoculation. 

No. 392 has been dwelt upon in the preceding pages. It did not 
show any symptoms referable to the inoculation. When exposed in 
an infected pen it died, being found with extensive disease of the 
lungs. Hence the inoculation was in no sense protective. 

Pig No. 387, after a fast of more than twenty-four hours, was fed 
March 8, with about 200° of a beef infusion culture of swine plague 
bacteria, the culture being about three days in thermostat at 95° F. 
No disturbance whatever followed this feeding. The animal was 
subsequently exposed to hog cholera (April 19) and died of the acute 
form of this disease. 

There is nothing to be added to the description given in the Paes 
ceding report of the Bureau of the microscopic and biological char- 
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acters of the microbe of swine plague as obtained from the various 
outbreaks. There is, however, a very marked difference observable 
in their pathogenic. effects. The organisms obtained from Sodorus 
and Geneseo, Ill., in the summer of 1886, both acted alike, while those 
from lowa and from the District of Columbia, studied in the winter 
of 1887, also acted alike, but different from the two former. In the 
preceding report a number of cases are cited in which subcutaneous 
injections of cultures from the two first sources produced in pigs a 
very marked sclerosis of the liver, with pronounced icterus. Neither 
the organisms injected nor any other were found in the organs after 
death. Fowls were also killed by large doses and presented exten- 
sively local lesions. The organisms from the two latter sources had 
no effect upon pigs when injected hypodermically, even when very 
large doses were given. Fowls were likewise undisturbed after in- 
oculation. On rabbits the difference was also noticeable. Inocula- 
tions of bacteria from the first class usually produced an extensive 
plastic peritonitis, lasting nearly a week before the animal succumbed. 
Inoculations of bacteria from the second class produced invariably 
a septicemia, fatal within twenty-four to seventy-two hours. Per- 
itonitis was either absent or barely manifested. Whether this dif- 
ference is due to an inherent difference in the bacteria or to surround- 
ing circumstances, such as temperature, attenuation due to cultiva- 
tion, etc., can not be determined at present. 


REMARKS ON THE CAUSATION OF SWINE PLAGUE. 


The difficulties attending investigations of diseases which have 
their seat in the lungs, and which are presumed to be caused by spe- 
cific bacteria, are due to the accidental presence of various other 
parasites. The air, as it is drawn into the lungs, carries with it the 
organisms suspended in it. From the mouth, which contains many 
bacteria, some may be carried accidentally into the air-tubes with 
the saliva or food. 

When disease germs have obtained a foothold and produced a de- 
struction of tissue or an infiltration by which the vitality of the tissue 
cells has been greatly reduced, other bacteria may also gain a foot- 
hold and multiply, although this may have beenimpossible in a nor- 
mal lung. 

In examining sections of diseased lung tissue different forms were 
found, no two lungs showing the same micro-organisms. Among 
those which were found several times was astreptococcus, appearing 
in the alveoli in the form of long chains. These chains were im- 
bedded in the mass of cells which filled the alveoli. In some sec- 
tions groups of cocci, in others masses or bacilii were observed. 
Finally in the early stages bacteria were very scarce, and if the dis- 
ease ran a very rapid course only the bacteria, which we regard as 
the cause of this disease, were present inlarge numbers. When por- 
tions of the lung tissue died and then appeared as homogeneous 
masses imbedded in diseased but still living tissue, bacteria of every 
description could be observed in thesedead masses and the lung itself 
usually emitted a putrefactive odor. 

In the interpretation of these sections under the microscope we 
must be very careful in assigning any particular réle to the bacteria 
present. Most of them are there because of the previously existing 
disease, which, soto speak, prepared the soilforthem. In the second 
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place the bacteria, which are in reality the cause of the disease, may — 
be present only at a certain stage of the disease, being subsequently 
destroyed by the cells as the lungs heal, or giving away to accidental 
forms as the disease progresses. We must bear in mind with refer- | 
ence to the second alternative that pathogenic bacteria must suffer 


early stages they undoubtedly live and multiply inthe exudate which — 
is contained in the alveoli. When this becomes more and more con-— 
solidated, and as the ultimate bronchi are occluded by exudate, the 
bacteria are being deprived of nutriment and oxygen. The tissue 
dies, and with it the bacteria originally causing its death ; other bac- 


until the entire lung becomes a prey to many kinds of bacteria. a 

A well-known illustration may be cited In support of these asser- 
tions. The tubercle bacilli, which may be seén in sections of young 
tubercles, can not, as arule, be found in the caseous mass which forms 
later on in the center of the enlarging tubercle. Inoculations of 
blood serum with such material are apt to prove failures, and if it 
were not that inoculation into guinea pigs is almost invariably suc- _ 
cessful we might presume that the bacilli had perished. The factis, 5 
the bacilli, finding no suitable conditions of growth in the caseous 
mass, would perish if it were not that they have the capacity to form | 
spores under such circumstances. These spores, which may fail to | 
germinate on blood serum, find a more suitable medium in guinea 
pigs, where they soon give rise to-a generalized tuberculosis. 

The problem to be solved, therefore, was to isolate the specific bac- 
teria which are the cause of the disease from the rest. The method 
pursued was to introduce minute bits of diseased lung tissue beneath 
the skin of rabbits and mice. If the specific bacteria are present 
they will in all probability cause the death of the inoculated ani- 
mals. They will then be found in one or more of the internal organs, 
from which they can be obtained free from the other bacteria. These 
will remain restricted to the place where they were deposited. This 
method of obtaining disease germs has been used by other investi- 
gators, more particularly by Schiitz, in the study of swine plague in 
Germany, and more recently in investigations of infectious pneumo- , 
nia in horses. A résumé of this work on the bacterium causing 
swine plague has been given in the preceding report of the Bureau in 
connection with the preliminary investigations made last year of 
American swine plague. The facts in the case are briefly as follows: 

It was found that in the majority of cases, when bits of diseased lung 
tissue were placed beneath the skin of rabbits and mice (or simply 
rubbed into any slight prick made on the ear with a lancet), a scepti- 
ceemia appeared with which the bacteria described in the preceding 
report were always and exclusively associated. Rabbits are more 
susceptible than mice, and die in from one to four days after inocula- ~ 
tion. By thismeans pure cultures of the same bacteria were obtained 
from most of the cases reported in the preceding pages. This was 
therefore the only microbe present which was capable of destroying 
the smaller experimental animals. 

It may be argued that bacteria obtained in this way may be acci- 
dentally present in the diseased lung tissue, and that the bacteria 
which are the real cause may not produce any disease whatever in 
the experimental animals. Without enterimg at present into any 
detailed statement of the other arguments in favor ot this bacterium 
as the cause of swine plague we may state that most of the bacteria | 
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which produce diseases in the higher animals are fatal to mice or 


rabbits or guinea pigs, or allthree. We need only tomention anthrax, 


black quarter, tuberculosis, fowl cholera, rowget among swine, hog 
cholera, gianders, the German swine plague, and infectious pneumo- 
nia in horses. And the converse may also be assumed as true that 
any bacteria which are harmless to these experimental animals are, 
as a rule, not the cause of virulent diseases among higher animals. 

In one of the cases given in the preceding pages in which the dis- 
ease had involved the pleura, pure cultures of this bacterium were 
_ obtained from pleural effusion, while it was obtained from the lung 
tissue by inoculating rabbits with bits of the tissue as above described. 
This case, therefore, is worth a host of negative ones, for we can not 
but believe that if the disease enters a closed cavity, like that of the 
thorax, the bacterium there found exclusively is the cause of the 
process. In asubsequent case the same organism was obtained from 
the diseased pleura, but mingled with two others, a chromogenous 
bacillus found in cases of hog cholera several years ago, entirely 
harmless, and the streptococcus already mentioned. The lungs in 
this case emitted an unpleasant odor. 


The streptococcus was isolated after much difticulty and more carefnlly examined. 
It requires a higher temperature for its growth on gelatine, so that plates made 
during the winter months were as a rule unsuccessful. It grows quite well in 
nutrient gelatine at a temperature of 75° to 80° F. The colonies in the depth of 
the gelatine are spherical, whitish; the surface growth is very scanty. In liquids 
the growth is quite peculiar. The culture liquid remains entirely clear, but a num- 
ber of white flakes appear usually in the bottom of the tube, occasionally on its 
side when the tube remains in an inclined position. These flakes do not grow 
larger than 1™™ to 2™™ in diameter. Under the microscope they are seen to consist of 
masses of interlacing chains of cocci. This accounts for the permanently limpid 
condition of the culture fluid. It serves at the same time as an important aid in 
determining the purity of a culture. This description applies to beef infusion. 
When 1 per cent. peptone is added the flakes are much larger and the deposit be- 
comes quite abundant. The liquid remains clear. They do not grow on potatoes. 

When milk is inoculated its appearance remains unchanged. 

In sections of the lung tissue they are brought out very neatly by Gram’s method, 
and the chains can be readily followed by focusing as they wind through the cel- 
lular exudate in the alveoli. This property of retaining a deep-blue color after the 
application of iodine solution is retained by the cocci when under cultivation. The 
individual cocci are slightly oval, the longer diameter being about 8 micromilli- 
meters. They strikingly resemble the bacteria causing swine plague in exhibiting 
two stained extremities joined together by a median, unstained, very narrow zone, 
They are, however, very readily distinguished from swine plague bacteria. The 
latter are much smaller, do not retain the stain when treated according to Gram’s 
method, and never appear in chains. The uncolored zone may be looked upon as 
a stage in the process of division of a single coccus into two cocci. 

The pathogenic power of this organism was tested by inoculating one-twelfthes 
of a pure, liquid culture subcutaneously into two rabbits and two mice. Both mice 
were found dead on the morning of the second day. One, being partially decomposed 
owing to the heat during the night, was not examined. In the other there was at 
the point of inoculation a slight, reddish, serous infiltration containing numerous 
streptococci. There were a moderate number in the spleen and blood from the 
heart. In a gelatine tube culture made from the lattera number of colonies of 
streptococci appeared after a few days. In the beef infusion tube a small number 
of minute white masses appeared, after three days floating, in a perfectly limpid 
liquid. These were made up of interlacing chains of cocci. The two rabbits re- 
mained well. When killed after fifteen days one of them was found infested with 
cysticerci. There was a small, softened, whitish mass in the muscles of the thigh 
at the place of inoculation. The second rabbit, perfectly well up to the twenty- 
fourth day, was then inoculated on both ears with a bit of lung tissue from swine 
plague, to which it succumbed in a few days. 

Cultures of this microbe were injected beneath the skin, into the thorax, and into 
the trachea of pigs without causing any disturbance. It therefore had but slight 
pathogenic properties, and no further attention was paid to it. It may be that it 
is the streptococcus pyogenes found occasionally in abscesses. 
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In Some cases when the powers of life are much reduced and the © 
destruction of the lungs is far advanced, the same bacteria which are 
found entering the pleural cavity may appear in the blood, spleen, 
and other organs. This was true of No. 392, in which the chromo- 
gene there mentioned was found in the spleen as well as in the pleu- 
ral cavity. In a considerable percentage of the cases given, anaéro- 
bic bacilli were found in the cultures from the internal organs. These 
microbes may have gained entrance by way of the digestive tract 
(liver) or the diseased lings in the form of spores and developed un- 
der the peculiarly favorable conditions. Death usually takes place 
by a paralysis of the respiratory function (asphyxia); the right ven- 
tricle and large vessels are filled with large thrombi. The system 
being thus slowly but compietely deprived of its oxygen anaérobic 
bacteria may multiply and appear in cultures. They seem to be bu- 
tyric bacilli, judging from the odor emitted by the cultures. These 
bacilli carry on a feeble existence in the lowest strata of liquid cult- 
ures and die out very soon. 

The presence of the bacterium of swine plague in animals having 
hepatized lungs has been proved in several outbreaks, some of which 
have been dwelt upon in the preceding report of the Bureau. They 
may be summarized briefly as follows: The specific microbe was ob- 
tained from the spleen at Geneseo, Ill., July, 1886; from the pleural 
cavity (as a pure culture) of a pig at Sodorus, Ill., September, 1886; 
from lung tissue (by inoculation into rabbits) sent from Iowa, Jan- 
uary, 1887; from a considerable number of cases fully described in 
this report, studied at the experiment station of the Bureau during 
the winter of 1887. In all of these cases hepatization of the lungs 
was present. This organism has\ never been obtained in cultures 
from several hundred cases of hog cholera in which extensive lung 
disease was absent. 

The final proof of the causal relation between a given microbe and 
a disease having definite pathological characters can only be brought 
by actually reproducing the disease in healthy animals with pure 
cultures of the given microbe. 

In the experiments made with this in view, and detailed in the pre- 
ceding pages, cultures were introduced into the lungs through the 
trachea, and pigs were exposed to the spray of liquid cultures. In 
none of these experiments was the disease reproduced. In two cases, 
however, the injection of a few c. c. of culture liquid into the thorax 
produced large abcesses, the contained pus being of a semi-solid 
caseous consistence. The presence of the injected bacteria only in 
immense numbers proved them to be the cause of these changes. 
These two cases are by no means positive, but very presumptive evi- 
dence that the microbe under consideration is the true cause of swine 
plague. 

There are several reasons why this microbe may not produce the 
disease when introduced into the lungs by way of the trachea. There 
may be a rapid attenuation in artificial cultures. But more plausi- 
ble than this is the theory that in this, as in perhaps the great ma- 
jority of lung diseases, the specific bacteria can not gain a foothold 
unless there be some disease already existing which has been pro- 
duced by exposure or parasites, or both. It is a well-known fact that 
it is more difficult to produce diseases of a general character like an- 
thrax by introducing virus through the trachea into healthy lungs 
than by subcutaneous inoculation, as the air passages are well pro- 
vided with means for resisting the entrance of foreign particles, 
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Schiitz, in his investigations of swine plague in Germany, was able 
to reproduce the disease by exposing pigs to the spray from culture 
liquids simply because he had a more virulent microbe to deal with. 
He produced, for example, a general septicemia in pigs by the sub- 
cutaneous injection of cultures. Numerous subcutaneous inocula- 
tions made with cultures at the experiment station of the Bureau 
have in no case produced septicemia. We must not expect any 
microbe to grow in the blood and internal organs of healthy inocu- 
lated animals when it appears there only in rare instances and in 
very few numbers in animals spontaneously affected with the specific 
lung disease, and moréover with the whole system greatly debilitated 
thereby. In his investigations of infectious pneumonia in horses 
Schiitz* reproduced the disease with cultures of the specific microbe by 
direct injection of culture liquid into the lungs through the walls of the 
thorax. In a second experiment made by spraying a large quantity 
of culture liquid through a tracheotomy tube directly into the 
bronchi the lesions found on killing the animal proved less positive. 

Careful observations of the lungs in pigs which have died of hog 
cholera, of those which have been killed, apparently in good health, 
and of those of very young animals which died of exposure or lung 
worms, lead us to conclude that unless the bacteria of swine plague 
happen to be of exceptional virulence, some slight lung disease, such 
as atelectasis or lobular broncho-pneumonia, must furnish the starting 
point from which the remainder of the lung tissue is attacked. In 
the preceding article on hog cholera this has been dwelt upon more 
atlength. 'Thereit has been shown that in at least one season of the 
year, the fall, collapse and lobular pneumonia, lung worms, and bron- 
chitis are very common in young animals. Whenan epizooticis very 
severe, and such seem to be quite rare, the healthy lungs of even 
adult animals may be attacked. Of this state of affairs the epizootic 
described furnishes a good illustration. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF SWINE 
PLAGUE. 


To understand the character of this disease, its mode of invasion 
and particular seat, a brief description of the pig’s lung is necessary: 


When inflated through the trachea after the sternum is removed, and while it is 
still in its natural position in the thoracic cavity, it will be observed that the surface 
resting against the ribs laterally is the most extensive. That surface resting upon 
the diaphragm comes next, while the ventral aspect is the smallest. 

The right lung is made up of four lobes; the left has only three. (In text-books 
on anatomy the left lung is considered as being made up of only two.) 

In both there is a large principal lobe resting upon the diaphragm and against the 
adjacent thoracic wall. This lobe forms the major part of eachlung. Theremain- 
der, occupying the anterior (or cephalic) portion of the cavity, is made up of two 
small lobes, one extending ventrally (or downward in the standing position of the 
animal) and in the expanded state covering the heart laterally, the other extending 
towards the head and overlapping the base of the heart. These small lobes may be 
denominated the ventral and cephalic lobes, respectively. The right cephalic lobe 
is longer and more distinct from the ventral lobe than the corresponding left ce- 
phalic. Wedged in between the two principal lobes and resting on the diaphragm 
is a small lobe, pyramidal, belonging to the right lung (azygos lobe). This lobe 
rests on the left against the mediastinal membrane, and on fhe right it is separated 
from the right principal lobe by a fold of the pleura passing from the ventral ab- 


* Die Ursache der Brustseuche der Pferde. Archiv fiir pathologische Anatomie 
(1887) CVIT, p. 856. Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche und praktische Thierheilkunde 
(1887) XIII, p. 28. 
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dominal wall to inclose the inferior vena cava. This small lobe is almost completely 
shut off, therefore, from the other lobes by folds of the pleura. 
When the trachea and its branches have been examined it is easier to understand — 
this division into lobes. The trachea divides in the thorax into two principal 
branches or bronchi. These bronchi pass into the principal lobes, straight to the 
caudal border, giving off a number of small branches along their course. Ve 
near the place of bifurcation the left bronchus gives off a large branch, which rami- 
fies in the substance of the left ventral lobe. From this branch another goes to the 
cephalic lobe. In some lungs the branches for these two lobes arise together by a 
very short, scarcely perceptible trunk, and are of nearly equal size. The bronchial 


supply of the right lung differs materially from that of the left. About 3™ from — 


the bifurcation the trachea gives off a small bronchus, which supplies the right ce- 
phalic lobe exclusively. At the bifurcation the right bronchus sends a branch to 
the ventral lobe. A short distance from this the same bronchus sends a short branch 
to the small median or azygos lobe. 

These brief remarks will be sufficient to give a general idea of the 
gross anatomy of the pig’s lung. The manner in which the air tubes 
branch gives us a clue as regards the invasion of. the disease itself. 
The bacterial virus entering the trachea first enters the air tubes 
supplying the ventral and cephalic lobes. These become consolidated. 
It 1A enters the air tube of the small median lobe, and ther it in- 
vades the smaller branches of the principal lobe nearest the trachea. 
This is the farthest point to which we have seen the disease advance 
before the animal succumbed. 

A careful inspection of the autopsy notes will show that this is the 
course of the invasion. No case has yet come to our notice in which 
the ventral lobes were normal, while the principal lobe was in part 
consolidated. In many of the cases the disease was cut short by the 
death of the animal before it had reached the principal lobe. It would 
be interesting to know whether or not the right cephalic lobe, which is — 
the first to receive its bronchus, and moreover directly from the tra- 
chea, is first affected. It is difficult to decide this matter, as the ani- 
mals do not die until the disease has made some headway. Itisa 
matter of common observation that in collapse and catarrhal condi- 
tions the ventral lobes are chiefly involved. But there is another 
peculiar feature which will explain the location of the disease much 
better. When the lungs are taken from the thorax and held in the 
position which they occupy in the standing animal, the line of demar- 
cation between the diseased and healthy lung tissue is nearly hori- 
izontal, all below this being consolidated. If gravity has any influ- 
ence upon the virus in selecting its place of attack, we should expect 
to find the ventral lobes first involved, next the cephale, and lastly 
the ventral portions of the principal lobes and the median lobe. This 
course is nearly the same as that given above when the bronchial sup- 
ply was discussed. We have not yet seen lungs in which the upper- 
most portion of the principal lobes, 2. e., on either side of the verte- 
bral column, was involved. When the disease progresses it is upward, 
4.e., towards the back-bone of the animal, invading the still spongy 
tissue by lobules and groups of lobules. 

If we put together the facts brought out in the preceding pages 
we can construct a theory as to the manner in which the virus énters 
the lungs. The course of the invasion shows that the virus is not 
inhaled with the air, that it is not suspended in the air as a living 
germ, otherwise it would be difficult to explain the peculiar localiza- 
tion and the slowly progressive nature of the disease. A virus im- 
bedded in some liquid vehicle will perhaps explain all the facts most 
satisfactorily. Its slow movement from bronchus to bronchus, its 
limitation by gravity to the most dependent portions of the lungs at 
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first, and its extension upwards as it gains upon the vitality of the 
lung tissue, all accord with this theory. At the same time it har- 
monizes with the fact that the microbe causing the disease can not 
survive drying for even a single day. 

In this disease the lungs are primarily the seat of the virus, and in 
them the greatest changes are observable. The lesions are those of 
a broncho-pneumonia. The pleura is secondarily involved over the 
seat of the disease when this extends to the surface of the lungs. 
The great variety in the appearance and extent of the lesions as 
manifested in different cases may be brought together under a few 
heads for description. 

The most severe types of disease are encountered at the beginning 
of an epidemic, and may be conveniently denominated acute. Plates 
I and I] arg illustrations made from the right lung of pig No. 407, 
described in the preceding pages. As may be seen, there is exten- 
sive pleurisy accompanying the pneumonia. The disease is charac- 
terized by a solidification of the ventral, cephalic, and median lobes, 
and a portion of the principal lobe, usually of both lungs. The dis- 
eased lobes are moderately expanded, so that the thorax seems almost 
filled up with lung tissue when the sternum is removed. The hepa- 
tized portion has a bright blood-red color, when viewed from the 
surface, as well as on section. The surface in many cases has a 
peculiar.mottled aspect, shown in Plate III, Fig. 2. The bright-red 
ground is dotted with closely set, grayish-yellow points, arranged 
quite regularly in groups of four, occasionally of three. These points 
are not sharply defined, but hazy. When examined with a: lens this 
haziness is well marked. This grayish mottling does not appear 
everywhere on the diseased lung, but only upon some lobes, and then 
with striking clearness and uniformity. These points no doubt are 
the terminal air sacs, or infundibdula distended with the cellular ex- 
udate. The more leucocytes in the exudate the whiter the injection 
will appear through the translucent: pleura. The occlusion of the 
air cells and bronchi by catarrhal products and the mottling due to 
it may, however, be seen in lungs free from swine plague bacteria 
(simple broncho-pneumonia). The bacteria are found imbedded in 
the cellular masses, which occlude the alveoli. The disease involves 
the terminal air tubes, as they are frequently found packed with 
cells. The larger bronchioles and bronchi are the seat of catarrhal 
changes. The lumen of the tubes is filled with a muco-purulent se- 
cretion, usually containing large numbers of bacteria. 

The foregoing may be regarded as the early stages of the disease 
roper. When the invasion is thus extensive and takes place sud- 
enly, the animal speedily succumbs before the disease has had the 

opportunity of entering upon the more advanced stages. But in per- 
haps the majority of animals the disease progresses very slowly. 
It may be that only the ventral lobes are attacked at first, and then 
only in certain limited areas. The surrounding tissue becomes hyper- 
emic and often consolidated. The areas first attacked become con- 
verted into homogeneous greenish or yellewish-white masses, sharply 
defined from the surrounding tissue. They cut like ordinary hard 
cheese, and on microscopic examination are found to be made up of 
dead lymphoid cells and bacteria of all kinds. The process of casé- 
ation is without doubt caused by the packing of the respiratory tis- 
sue with cells, by which the capillaries are compressed and all food 
supply cut off. The caseous foci vary from the size of a small pea 
to that of a marble or horse-chestnut. (Plate IV, Fig. 1.) They are 
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usually round, rarely irregularly elongated. They are occasionally 
present in such numbers that the affected lobe feels like a bag filled 
with small marbles. It is highly probable that now and then the 
pathologic process may go a step farther. The caseous mass may be 
separated by secondary suppurative processes from the living tissue, 
soften, and be discharged through a bronchus, leaving an irregular 
cavity. We have seen but once what appeared to be cavities in a 
piece of lung sent to us from the west. 

A few lungs have come to our notice in which this process of slow 
necrosis was not limited to groups of a few or more lobules, but had 
involved the entire lobe uniformly. The tissue was completely air- 
less and bloodless, of a homogeneous consistency, cutting tike cheese, 
yellowish, with a semi-translucent, waxy luster. ; 

In distinction from the acute type of this disease, the process end- 
ing in caseation may be regarded as essentially slow and chronic, It 
may either be due to a diminished virulence of the bacteria or to a 
greater resistance on the part of the lung tissue. The former suppo- 
sition seems to us nearer the truth, and there is much other evidence 
which points to a rapid attenuation of this specific virus. 

The pathological process may be briefly summarized as follows: 
The bacteria, which have somehow entered the air tubes, begin their 
destructive activity in the alveoli and ultimate bronchi. A copious 
exudate, consisting chiefly of desquamated epithelium and round 
cells or leucocytes, fills them completely. Although the bacteria are 
finally destroyed by the exudate, the latter impairs by pressure the 
nutrition of the lung tissue proper, and the whole becomes involved 
in necrosis. The covering of the lungs is secondarily affected. In 
acute cases the pleura of the hepatized lobes may be covered with a 
fibrinous exudate of a spongy texture, containing a considerable num- 
ber of round cells and bacteria. It may become several millimeters 
thick, and tends to unite the lungs with the chest wall. The adhe- 
sion is at first broken without injury to the lung substance and is 
quite easily peeled from the pleura itself, as shown in Plate I. Not 
infrequently the diaphragm is more or less firmly glued to the base 
of the principal lobe when that is diseased, as is shown in Plate IT. 
The pulmonary pleura and adherent costal pleura may sometimes 
form cavities between them, containing a yellowish-white, very tur- 
bid liquid crowded with bacteria. The adhesions are sometimes very 
close, the costal pleura having its minute vessels much injected at 
such spots. In older cases there are bands of fibers, of various 
lengths and density, bringing about the adhesion. In most cases the 
pleuritis is dry, with no adhesions. Over the dead lung tissue the 

leura may be opaque and thickened or quite transparent, as in 
health. In several cases in which gangrenous processes were indi- 
cated by putrid odors, a generalized pleurisy was found gluing the 
entire lungs to the chest wall by means of a pasty exudate. In this 
various bacteria were found, which, very likely, had a share in the 
inflammatory changes. The pericardium occasionally is involved 
with the pleura and is subject to similar changes. In but one of the 
cases (No. 366) thus far examined was the epicardium covered with 
a fibrinous exudate. 

Intestinal lesions.—In the severe types of this disease, there are 
very extensive lesions of the large intestine. These on superficial 
examination resemble those of hog cholera so much that this sim1i- 
larity alone may have prevented the separation of these two diseases 
by pathologists who have studied them very carefully. 
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Although the lesions seemed to us at first sight different from the 
ulcerations found in hog cholera, yet it was only after the futile 
search for the specific bacterium of this disease in the spleen of the 
affected animals that we ventured to consider them as something 
entirely different from the lesions produced by that disease. 

In the following pages we shall try to state as clearly as possible 
the difference between the appearance presented by the large intes- 
tine in hog cholera and in swine plague. 

Croupous and diphtheritic lesions.—The mucous membrane is 
dotted by a large number of closely set, convex, circular masses of 
a yellowish tint. These are rarely larger than one-eighth to one- 
fourth inch in diameter. They can be readily lifted away from the 
membrane, leaving aslightiy depressed, raw surface. Thismass which 
has exuded from the membrane is tough, evidently made up of a 
fibrinous coagulum. It is very easily mistaken for an ulcer when 
the examination is carelessly made. The hog-cholera ulcer, it will 
be remembered, is a circumscribed death or necrosis of the mucous 
membrane. The hole thus made is occupied by a soft, granular 
matter, in some cases projecting above the surface like a button, 
which is scraped away with some difficulty, leaving an irregular ex- 
cavation. Very rarely the ulcers are flat, button-like masses, pre- 
senting concentric bands of a dirty yellow and black. They are 
then made up of hard, tough, homogeneous, whitish tissue, extend- 
ing at times as a neoplasm through the entire intestinal wall to the 
peritoneum. These ulcers vary much in size, from a pins’ head to 
an inch or more in diameter. The lesions found in swine plague are 
therefore different in that they consist of masses of exudate, either 
isolated or running together into large patches of variable size and 
thickness. The rectum (rarely diseased in hog cholera) is quite fre- 
quently involved with the colon. In some cases a continuous sheet 
of deposit covers the mucosa entirely. This may adhere with con- 
siderable tenacity, or it may be removed simply by the stroke of the 
scalpel, or it may not be attached, but appear as a part of the intes- 
tinal contents. It then consists of small lumps stained with bile and 
feces and easily overlooked. Sections of the intestinal wall show 
the exudate to consist of mesh-work which may or may not inclose 
leucocytes. When the inflammation is very severe the membrane 
beneath the exudate is hable to necrosis, and the process must then 
be regarded as diphtheritic. It is probabale that in all cases the epi- 
thelium is destroyed in order to give rise to the exudate, and all va- 
rieties of lesions, from the simply croupous to the diphtheritic, are to 
be met with, depending on the quantity and quality (or virulence) 
of the infectiousagent. The anatomical distinction between croupous 
and diphtheritic lesions seem at least in this disease to be simply 
due to amore or less intense action of the same cause. In diph- 
theritic conditions therefore, ulcers may subsequently appear. Our 
observations on this stage of the process are too few to warrant any 
conclusions. Once or twice ulcers were seen which differed from 
hog cholera ulcers in being perfectly round, as if punched out of the 
membrane, from one-eighth to three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
The bottom of the ulcers was concealed by a thin, creamy deposit, 
the border slightly thickened and very red. There was no adherent 
slough. Some of the ulcers corresponded with the mouths of the 
flask-shaped mucous glands. 

The exciting cause seems to attack the membrane from the sur- 
face, for the submucous tissue is not infiltrated with cells to any 
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extent. In hog cholera very extensive infiltration quite invariably 
accompanied the ulceration, so as to make the intestinal wall very 
brittle. 

In another cuse the mucous membrane appeared as if gnawed or 
eaten away in large patches. The diphtheritic deposit and subjacent 
membrane in state of necrosis had very likely been shed asaslough, — 
leaving the ragged, depressed surface. ok: 

The pathological process in the large intestine is distinctly ex- 
udative, diphtheritic in swine plague;in hog cholera it isessentially - 
necrotic or ulcerative. In the latter the virus may act not only from 
the intestine but also from the blood. In the former it perhaps 
never acts from the blood, but only from the intestine. 

The lesions of the intestinal tract are always co-existent with the 
specific broncho-pneumonia and without doubt secondary to it, be- 
cause we frequently have encountered lung disease without intestinal 
disease. The origin of the latter may be accounted for in two ways. 
The virus enters the digestive and the respiratory tract at the same 
time, or else it gains a foothold in the lungs first and thence reaches 
the intestines. This is possible, for the bronchi are filled with bac- 
teria imbedded in a largé quantity of purulent mucus, which has 
come from the diseased alveoli and bronchioles. They may be 
coughed up into the mouth and swallowed and lodge at first in the 
. mucous glands of the large intestines, where they are well protected 
while multiplying. The remainder of the mucous membrane may 
then be attacked if the animal be weak or the virus especially active. 
The simultaneous attack of lungs and large intestine is perhaps ver 
‘rare. Feeding large quantities of culture liquid and of rabbits whic 
have died after inoculation does not produce any lesions whatever. 
We must therefore consider the lungs the most vulnerable and the in-- 
testines only secondarily so. This view is supported by the fact that 
in the early and most pronounced cases of the Washington outbreak 
the intestinal lesions were very marked, but disappeared in the pro- 
gress of the disease. The virus, at first very powerful, became slowly 
attenuated, being unable to attack the mucous membrane of the in- 
testines and therefore confined to the lung tissue. Intestinal lesions 
are thus always associated with the severest lung disease, which in 
turn is characterized by an abundant muco-purulent secretion in the 
air passage. 

Diagnosis.—The disease just described can not fail to be recognized, 
as it seems to be the only severe disease of the lungs among swine of 
which we haveany knowledge. That exposure may bring on croup-’ 
ous pneumonia we do not deny ; but the character of the ordinary 
croupous pneumonia among animals is such that it can be readily 
distinguished from the irregular atypical infectious broncho-pneu- 
monia which we have just outlined. It is barely possible, however, 
that the disease may be confounded with other lesions which we have 
met now and then in post-mortem examinations. 

The small ventral lobes which hang down on either side of the 
heart are very frequently collapsed (atelectasis). The affected lobe 
is small, of a bright red, soft to the touch, but: without crepitation. 
The tissue is not diseased, as may be seen on microscopical examina- 
tion. This condition is the result of a plugging of the bronchus sup- 
plying the lobe with catarrhal products. The air can not enter the 
tube, and all the tissue supplied by if remains collapsed. Groups of 
ea permanently collapsed, may be found in other portions of the 
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A lobular broncho-pneumonia simulating infectious pneumonia 
very closely is not inirequently found in young pigs. It is described 
on p. 485. It seems to follow collapse. ~ 

Lung worms (Strongylus paradoxus,.*)—Are frequently found in 
the falland winter. They first appear in the extreme end of one of the 
large bronchi, 2. e., in the caudal tip of a principal lobé. Here they 
may be detected as small, hard nodules, not larger than a small pea. 
The lung tissue around them may be hyperzemic, or perhaps in a state 
of hepatization. The presence of the worms will in all cases explain 
the lesions. ; 

More advanced changes are well illustrated by a case which came under our ob- 
servation recently. Each principal lobe contained-four masses about three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter and very hard to the touch, The cut surface was coarsely 
granular, the granules yellowish, imbedded in a pale red parenchyma, and probably 
representing plugs in the smallest air tubes and alveoli. The trachea and bronchi 
contained large quantities of gelatinous mucus. The bronchi leading to the hepa- 
tized regions were completely occluded with lung worms. There was not pleuritis. 


In hog cholera the lung lesioms are quite insignificant compared 

with those of other organs. In the acute type there is usually a 
hemorrhagic condition. The entire surface is dotted with subpleural 
blood extravasations. On section the lung tissue itself is found to 
contain these hemorrhagic foci. Excepting the occlusion of a few 
alveoli here and there with blood, there is no inflammation or hepa- 
tization perceptible in any part of the lung tissue. 
' In chronic cases of hog cholera these hemorrhages either never | 
take place or else they are speedily absorbed, for the lungs are, as a 
rule, healthy, if we except the collapse of the small ventral lobes now 
and then encountered as above described. 

When the sternum of a diseased animal is removed the ventral 
lobes which overlap the apex of the heart only during a full mspira- 
tion do not collapse and drop out of sight into the thorax, as in the 
normal lung, but they stand up over the heart as two solid masses, 
of a deep red, mottled with yellowish points, or more grayish, accord- 
ing to the stage of the disease. If these lobes are normal the dis- 
ease, as a rule, does not exist in the remainder of the lung tissue. 
Frequently they are glued to the wails of the thorax and the peri- 
cardium. 

The appearance of the lungs will thus lead to an easy diagnosis of 
swine plague as distinguished from hog cholera. The intestinal 
lesions which accompany swine plague in its most severe forms are 
not so easily differentiated from lesions produced by hog cholera, but 
a careful attention to descriptions given in the foregoing pages will 
solve this difficulty in most cases. The disease of the large intestine 
in swine plague is essentially exudative. Necrosis of the superficial 
layer of the mucous membrane is secondary, the resulting ulcers 
superficial. In hog cholera the lesions are at ‘irst either hemor- 
rhagic or necrotic (ulcerative), or both. There is little or no exudate 
preceding the stage of ulceration. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE MEANS OF PREVENTING THE SPREAD OF 
SWINE PLAGUE. 


Experiments with the microbe of this disease have shown that it 
has very feeble powers of resistance to external agencies. It is ‘xilled 


* See p. 282 of the Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1885. 
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by drying within twenty-four to forty-eight hours, and it is speedily 
destroyed in water. Its life in the soil is no doubt very limited for 
these reasons. Moreover, it fails to multiply on vegetable substrata, 
like potato, and grows feebly in most nutritive media. In these re- 
spects it differs very markedly from the hog cholera germ, which 
manifests a very decided resistance to the destructive agencies in 
water and soil. 

It seems probable that infectious matter from swine plague is more 
directly conveyed from one animal to another than is the case with 
hog cholera virus. Direct contact of the sick with the healthy must 
be considered as one of the principal means of infection. The mucus 
from the lungs contains the disease germs in abundance, and a forci- 
ble expiration by which particles of water, etc., are ejected from the 
nostrils to some distance may easily communicate the disease to 
another. The soil at the same time becomes infected from intestinal 
discharges, as with hog cholera, and it is therefore necessary to sep- 
arate the well from the sick by removing them to uninfected grounds; 
but the infection of the soil and pens can not live for more than two 
weeks, and in a month such places may be considered safe. 

The same remarks apply to both diseases as regards disinfection. 
This need not be so thorough in swine plague if the pens or grounds 
are left unused for a month, and if the healthy be ont away from 
the sick. At any rate, disinfection should always be practiced if 
possible. For this purpose lime is perhaps the best and cheapest, 
and for suggestions as to its use the reader is referred to page 489 of 
this report. 

There may be some difficulty in determining which disease has 
attacked a given herd, or whether both are not actually present. 
Very severe lung disease is now the only sign that is of any positive 
value in the detection of swine plague, unless it be bacteriological 
testimony, which is the safest, but not at hand under most circum- 
stances. Where any doubt exists the disease should be treated as 
hog cholera, and all the rules for disinfection and isolation which 
have been suggested in this and the preceding report for that disease 
should be followed out. In the disinfection lime should take the 
place of the mercuric chloride recommended in the report for 1886. 

Whether this disease can be prevented by inoculation requires 
more evidence than has been obtained thus far, and experiments to 
test this matter are now going on. 


i 


UNITED STATES NEAT-CATTLE QUARANTINE. 


The superintendents of the various neat-cattle quarantine stations 
report the names of the importers, and the number and breed of each 
lot of animals imported during the year 1887, as follows: 
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GARFIELD STATION, N. J. (NEAR NEW YORE). 


DR. W. HERBERT LOWE, SUPERINTENDENT. 


meas of Name and post-office address @f importer. me Name of breed. | cane Ls 

1887. | 
Jan. 25 | Overton Lea, Nashville, Tenn................ WMondony 22.0256 Sussex... 26 
May 7 | Pobmelnok<Quiney il coos Se ee cee sen ess Antwerp ....... Si mmenthal.. 6 
May 2%! G.F. Taber, Patterson, N. Y Hull, England..}| Red Polled......| 8 
May 26 | L. F. Ross, Iowa City, lowa London..... Roe : 9 
mumee GS. Aj Converse, Cresco, Iowa. oo... 5.06.2 2cils.s- Goeensereo.e 21 
July 25} E.S. Jameson, Mount Sterling, Ky .........].... GNSS OB aera (Hee 18 
July 2% | B. B. Lord & Son, Sinclairville, N. Y......... Amsterdam 4 
July 25 | R. Renfrew, New York City...... StarGate ssn HONGONE.. 25.1 5:02 1 
Aug. 2] Overton Lea, Nashville, Tenn............. ...| Hull, England.. 3 
Aug. 4| J. A. McKnight, Brooklyn, N.°Y,............ Saint Helena 1 
Aug. 13] J. H. Offord, Topeka, Kans.................. Hondon® 2. esc. 30 
Aug. 13 | William Hanke, Iowa Orby;Towarsrec ere le ces LO! Soto arts te 25 
Aug. 13 | J. McLain Smith, Dayton, Ohio.....:........}.... OVO eae He ee Bee 5 
Sept. 8 | Charles C. Burns, Springfield, Mass.......... Havre, Francs. 3 
Oct. 26 | E. N. Howell, New York Citv................ London. . 6 
Dec. 10] Benjamin T. Cable, RockI 2d,Ill.......... Liverpool: ane eoe 25 

LITTLETON STATION, MASS. (NEAR BOSTON). 
DR. A. H. ROSE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

1887. 
Feb. 12 | Luther Adams, Boston, Mass................. Liverpool....... Shorthorns.....! 20 
June 1/| John A. Frye, Marlboro, Mass............... Bondons so. Holsteins....... } 70 
June 22] Morris & Clark, La Moille, Ml................ Glasgow........ Bey YSY eo tes 100 
Oct. 17 | John H. Bass, Fort Wayne, Ind........... .. TAVELpPOONS se clio SEOs Sh ia oa oe 20 
Oct.) 223| HW Keys) Newbury, Vbsc:.%.s0. cence essa Hondony sno: Holstsinn Bade 29 
Nov. 16 | Hon. E. Burnett, Boston, Mass............... Liverpool....... Jersey & Guern- 66 

sey. 
Dec. 22 | Luther Adams, Boston, Mass................ hondonsas.5.45-< Shorthorns..... 7 
PATAPSCO STATION, MD. (NEAR BALTIMORE). 
DR. F. L. KILBORNE, INSPECTOR. 

1887. 

Hepa reoe|vel., Vauebn ORRfOrmipin., soc. ws). ge veew see see Liverpool. ..... Herefords ...... 4B 


Table showing the whole number of cattle received at the various stations from 
January 1, 1887, to January 1, 1888. 


CETIGLELE SUUIOTIN Stee cle aici ete ers elecierle aoe aie kes hoe eos RSA TTR eo lniclscaish satire olarataratstarcivte.e 8 Aeeacers 191 
TLS ROT eefS Te RTO ty Aiba SOPRA SAS BERIT CUOR COG TO Oe DCO DEE SERB OON COU r CET eeEOraG MONON omer eccriac 692 
PREECE re cinta Sot Loreto ee ere eae ices sara hlaorsiaval shite ciateyots. ele: feature io ale o. sresiapnies aj aveie,o[shaieiaralns erate ole eiace wishertiove ams esla ls 43 

ROGERS Som arms MRCP AG otic es oracle oF ores Gini: siete walaie wha siPoe sist es iersig arekre\e'e Banal eee eer ercaverees paren 626 


Table showing the number of cattle received at the various stations for each month 
in the year. 


Month. Garfield. | Littleton. | Patapsco. | Total 

ME BUAIY ois cia seer ene ees cee emotes ssa tone oe oat wt ode cle DO cre nies weietealllcceimeeareranrarne 26 
UNSS CEE Ha Zo Reise char SSB aco poet irae AOC OR ae SSE Ce me ac eerie 30 8B 73 
MUESUN te serra sar ata ate ioe reefer eidine Sistage sheets Sais diss tereree aie BBY [Reel seee.cis eas, etecera sees 23 
RALITRO SES ofetsis soe stealer e Ieee eihOrinid wiviet aso ami dame reine 21 DIO! sete certye 191 
JIU. SERRE IO - SORA aia pane oi Ren es ES ae POM aaj cols stares) < a |favereasaia ctw wets 23 
BEEN EPEL Sy oe fare ic hn Sapa ee on ene Sema w crate nis Sab sid icin oats } Ge BOSSA e 8) Sree s was’ 64 
EAM I tee a thie tie Seam mbeitetae's e/a selaathee as saciid fete lias emo. wale aie leer te orev erate 3 
ETD 20) UR OORT oho te Se, aC CEE Ee SrCr ee eneeer hie 6 AGN | icine che hemes 55 
SOV OLTAUEI S Sai) Way) Se ete uta cs wasn ate ersrale sgmecreies.c| at tielee aaesters OM eee Gee 66 
DEEPER ee fe cia (coni MAT ates ore ie, ce seve a ee leie te Rie wat oaknuctate 5 Vif (all@ects semcminoe 103 

PRG beth oewrels cco icier Sas) ae oft oot einiete Sioleltis'e oe Sloe clove eieineisis 191 392 48 626 


Table showing the aif ent reels F oan a the number of each impor 
ing the DEAE 
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Jerseys and GuernseyS............-.2-.--65- 
Gahowayss. 5). Sorc cians. cert erasine = sees 
Holstein-Friesians. ...........:--...-++--+-:- 


win s es ee So nies ep ees hoes 40 8c lee as, a sine ie ele! 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


PLATE i X?.—Swine plague. Right lung of pig No. 407 (see text), showing the eal 
ey eral aspect. The diseased portion is Sharply demarcated from the nor-_ 
mal portion and concealed in part by a pleural exudate of a spongy © 

texture. 
PLATE II x%.—The same lung, as seen from the ventralaspect. The localization of — Be 
the disease is well brought out. On the right a portion of the Nae e 
s is firmly adherent. wf 
 Puate III. Fic. 1.—Section through lung of pig, 407, as indicated by the arrowon _ 
PlateI. The thickened pleura with portion, of the lung tissue converted aa 
¥ into caseous masses On the left, caseation beginning above. + 
Fie. 2.—Portion of tung tissue from pig No. 408, showing the grayish-yellow He 
7 mottling of the: surface; frequently observed i in this disease, due to the 
; cellular exudate in the ultimate bronchi and alveoli (broncho-pneumo- 

‘ nia). 

; PLATE IV, Fic. i.—Section through the lung of pig No. 396, showing cheesy: masses 
ot embedded in the lung tissue; frequently observed in advanced stages ue 


en ‘ the disease. xu 
i! Fie. 2.—Portion of the large intestine of the same animal covered with circum: airy 
4” scribed masses of exudate ; frequently observed i in swine plague, J e 
ou 
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Plate II, 
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Plate IV. 


AHoen & Co. Lithocaustic , Baltimove 


REPORT OF THH STATISTICIAN, 


Str: I have the honor to submit my nineteenth report as Statis- 
tician of this Department. Twenty-four annual reports of the Stat- 
istician have been made—those of 1863 and 1864 by Lewis Boliman, 
and those of 1878, 1879 and 1880 by Charles Worthington; the re- 
mainder by the present Statistician. The volume 1881-8? comprised 
the work of two years. 

During these twenty-four years a remarkable progress has been 
made in statistics, and especially in agricultural statistics. It has 
been an era of organization, of the creation of machinery for record- 
ing and handling data in the interest of industrial and commercial 
development. It has been a period of scientific discovery, of experi- 
ment in rural economy, of record of agricultural practice and the re- 
sults of rural production. 

The statistics of this country do not now suffice to meet the wants 
of legislators and businessmen. They want the statistics of the 
world. There are few products, edible or textile, which enter into 
consumption to any appreciable extent which are not grown or pos- 
sible of growth within the national domain, and in many a surplus 
is produced which may enter into competition with similar products 
of other continents; hence the knowledge of foreign crop results, de- 
ficiencies in supply, and current prices, is eagerly sought by farmers, 
commercial men, and statesmen. 

_ This pursuit of current statistical information has become so eager 

that data attainable and unattainable, existent and non-existent, are 
alike required, in season and out of season, of a character possible 
and impossible. Such demands, often unreasonable and annoying, 
attest, nevertheless, the growing importance of statistics. 

That portion of our work which relates to crop reporting has be- 
come so influential in the marts of trade, so much relied upon as in- 
dications of production and the tendency of prices, that the utmost 
skill and care are required in the presentation of results of our inves- 
tigations, that misunderstandings may be prevented and inaccurate 
views of the crop situation avoided. Unfortunately no statement 
can be so just, no language so plain, that satisfaction will always be 
given alike to all warring elements of the exchange. Unfortunately 
for the morals of trade, there is also deliberate misinterpretation of 
returns after their issue, and not unfrequently deliberate manu- 
facture of pretended official reports prior to their receipt. This is 
unavoidable, at least by the Statistician, and must be endured as re- 
sults of one of the weaknesses of human nature. 

There is frequent criticism of the methods and machinery of crop 
reporting, generally by individuals who are either ignorant of the 
organization and its workings, or hostile to results that do not favo7 
their present speculative purposes. Improvement is desirable, and 
practical suggestions promising betterment, however slight, would 
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be heartily welcomed; but when changes are proposed, crude and im-_ 
practicable, or plausible but impotent, all looking backward or down- 
ward, there is little encouragement for the consideration of new 
schemes for statistical collection. 


CURRENT CROP STATISTICS. 


In a study of agricultural production, its changes and progress, 
the factor of meteorology is not to be disregarded. Its influence in 
the present season has excited much attention, as it has caused great 
irregularity in rate of yield and changes in market prices. In con- 
sidering the productiveness of the year, the records of the Signal 
Service are called into requisition at the outset, and arranged to 
facilitate a clear general view of the temperature and rain-fall of the 
season. 

The temperature of the growing season was slightly below the aver- 
age in the Eastern and Middle States, and a deficiency somewhat 
greater was recorded for the Southern Atlantic States and for the 
Rio Grande Valley. It was quite normal in the Eastern Gulf States 
for the season, slightly higher in May, and a little lower in June. 
In the Valley of the Ohio, of the Missouri, the Lake regions, and the 
Northwest, temperature was decidedly high, the increase commenc- 
ing in April in Missouri Valley and the Northwest, and falling be- 
low normalin August. In the Ohio Valley and Lake region no in- 
crease was recorded until May; high temperature continuing throu 
August in the valley, and declining earlier in the Lake country. At 
least one-fourth of the usual difference in temperature of the season 
between the Ohio Valley and the Gulf region was eliminated, and 
from May to July, inclusive, the difference was much less, being 
wholly obliterated in July. 

Rain-fall was above the average in the Middle Atlantic region, 
deficient in the Hastern and in the Southern Atlantic States, less 
than normal by about 2 inches in the Eastern Gulf States, the de- 
ficiency becoming larger farther West, and throughout the interior 
valleys northward to the Lakes. 

The following summary shows the unusual deficiency in these re- 
gions, and at the same time the normal and seasonable supply of the 
extreme Northwest, thus explaining the comparative productiveness 
of Dakota the present season : 


Rain-fall. 
Departure 
Districts. Morin of 1887 from 
series of | For 1987, |*2e normal. 
years. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. 
Ne welt lars dl so 9 eis cci sie fovc recto: 19,0) lass seve etSls w tchelsi> wile mise REO eee etos 23. 83 20.11 —3. 72 
MigdlerAtlantiG’, 2c *omecin son seres Halon oie cieiseita te anio: qahe cl eer eeee 22.36 23. 34 + .98 
SoOuchyAtAnviGs ee Nas. Sach ciseeicielele che wisn Secs nae ecehise a eee eee 31.19 28. 54 —2. 65 
Masher GUE, oe ois eis /nta oe orcs clciaie oie aie Saws ce wes su see osicd ieee eaee 29. 96 28.05 —1.91 
MVESTSKIU GUL Be, lee vial dha dat crete ne Sale ee eee cele tah cakeeee 23.94 18. 25 —5. 69 
Olio Walley and Tennessee:. hiss ee here ea ete eles Seer 23.7 19.40 —4, 31 
HOWE AKC MOSIONS Mette cick eiacreislecerale Raia eeleriesaiee Rice preeiee er etree 19. 24 13.95 —5. 29 
Wipper La keme giGin cs votes sis oeiele.rasaereameclirctcok Sone eleainte oe eteinets 19.95 | 13.51 —6.44 
MO LEE EEN OLLIWESbi ns Hebe sole Se tioisien sind aise ener te ala ets nelalein eee 14.57 | 14. 07 — .50 
Upper Mississippi Valley 23.51 15. 37 —8.14 
MissourieVialley seen ssees- 2 cece tere 3 yee 22.38 19. 31 —3. 7 
North Pacific coast .. 13.11 14.77 +1. 66 
Middle Pacific coast... 4.26 2. 68 —1.58 
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Average temperature by districts. 


P| 5 DH ID AW ARH ODCD HR WOH HOWRAH oO Hp 0 ODM DID HHO MBM MMM I9 
gy Pa o HN SSIS ASHI Sa Gr SNSRS SSR gUSEASGRER SEAS RAR ARREARS 
a & NSiHMAEEESSMNSSNHS~-COSHSDO FOL 09 aH HAR S OR OR Ge HOR OV R HOR iy) 
i= 
s ‘supod TAD DO OH rt ht 19 CO 09 8 HN he © 910 0 10 Hin AY OD d= 1D es oD DD t~ 62420 tH 19:19 t= © 
S | wre a0g | ° BRSnSSsgdadssie sensi ZREGSSBSARSARGESS ARS YEA 
*qQ | [Boss JOT SSiHEKHDSECHHSSHSTSOGBGSS Sod od gad i tas at od od ed od ot od Ri os 
came | SEN Oe ec GaEE ar en RE ln cs ims SA ih a an ee a eT ee 
Re MIN ODA OO MOD DS Hl © 69 09 10 Co eH 3h han) Ql 119 19:10 C2 OS It 1 S 99 W190 09 © © 
On | Ra 9 RENE rete fair Gls cae ak a Shea SW mas aA eg SAN ig ote od ae GSZBRASBSBEGZIADSLFBESIES 
oA ° Se o NAS xc SiS Set Shatkonetae ee ase Petes ae sien eye etc oy ae cr 
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in the Kastern Gulf States and the Upper Mississippi district. The 
statement is as follows : - 


vate = ae : - 
April. May. | June. July. August. | September. 
ae | 
| 3 | | g | 3 g 
ahacee 5 = | | 5 I 3 5 
District :. = ns = fee = we 3 es ae a 8 = 
B 3 Faia 5 3 5 eo | & 3 Fy @ 
Bae [a ate | ee esa) Tee e |e | oe.) | Ps 
a | 8 a |g al 8 S a) 8 | 4 a | a 
See te de ee eo eh ees g 
Ins. © Ins. ° Ins. ° Ins. ° =\EIns. ia Inge 
New England ............. —2.1]— . 06} +2. 7|—2. 26] — .7/+ .81) +2.1)/— .96) —1.2\— .26 —3.3)— .99 
Middle Atlantic ........... —1.5|— .13) +8, 2|— .98) — .414 .48! +3. 2)--1.12) —1.0\41.17| —4.4/— .68 
South Atlantic... .....0.'.; —1.0/—2. 20) + .6)-+ .07) —1.1]41.01) (@) |4 .17) — .4 .99 -—3.0|—8. 69 
Waster Gully 22.2... << + ..|—4. 26) +1.5|—1. 27) — .9/+2.00) — .8}42.30) (*) |—1.03! — .1-+ .36 
Western Gulf............. +1. 1;—3. 90 B+ .60) -- 1.2/4 .12) + .4/-1.18) + .3/+ .84) + .4/—-2.17 
Ohio Valley and Tennes- | 
BOC HME Rate citestaietele & 5%e'e + .5— . 22) +38.9}— .10) + .7|—2. 03) age . 80) + 8 64, — .21— 22 - 
Lower Lake region ....... — .8— .53] +4.7/—1. 12) 4-1. 4/— .46 . 3/2. 06} — . 8|— .74; —4.0|— .38 
Upper Lake region ....... — 13 — .58) +4.6|—1. 21] 41.8}-2. 20] +4.0|— .05| — .8|—-1.41) —2.2|— .99 
Extreme Northwest ...... +1.8'— .30 eS .44| +3.1)/— .06) +1. 1/41. 13) —2.0)\— . 33] +2.5|— .50 
Upper Mississippi Valley...) +-1.5— .65 . 9/1. 95) +2. 4/—3. 21| +3,5\—1. 69} — .2i\— . 96] — .9}4- BS 
Missouri Valley ........... +3. 8\— .62| +4. 3/—2.35| +2.6|— .54) +1.6|— .31] —1.8/44. 26] +1.1)— 151 
North Pacific coast ... .. 1.11.08 — 5142.54] —1.9)— . 66) —1.8/— .68) —1.2|— .67;) — .3/— .60 
Middie Pacific coast ...... + Si .52] — .6/— .59] +1.1/— .20) —1,2/— .01) — .8|— .01) —2.7/— .25 
* Normal. 


The records of the autumn months show that the temperature f 
October was slightly below normal and that of November a littie 
above. 

The precipitation of October was generally below the normal, except 
in Texas, Kansas, Colorado, and the extreme southeastern States, 
It was also less than usual in November, the greatest deficiencies oc- 
curring in the Gulf States, eastern Tennessee, and western North 
Carolina. A deficiency of about 1 inch was reported in the valleys 
of the Ohio and Mississippi. At the close of the month about 3 
inches of snow remained on the ground in the northern portion of 
the Lake region, in western New York, northeastern Ohio, and from 
1 to 2 inches in the Ohio Valley, northern New England, and from 
Kansas northward to Minnesota ‘and Dakota. Slight excess of rain- 
fall occurred in southern Missouri, northern Louisiana, upper Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, Vermont, Arizona, and in the extreme eastern 
portion of Texas. 

The year 1887 has not been one of quite average production in the 
United States. The cause is that most frequently operative in this 
country—drought. The winter crops, or those maturing before Au- 
gust, have mainly escaped injury from this cause. Thus, cotton, 
corn, and potatoes are most liable to injury, and they are the crops 
which have been redu@ed heavily. Even corn has partially escaped, 
in some of the Southern States, by reason of maturing before the 
most serious effects of continual dryness were felt. 


CROPS OF THE YEAR. 


There was planted an enlarged area of corn, amounting to about 
78,000,000 acres. The planting season was favorable for seeding, 
germination, and early growth. 'There were seasonable rains in June, 
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very abundant in certain Atlantic districts. There were exceptions 
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in several Western States, an absence of rain-fall being indicated in 


the very heart of the corn-growing belt. As the season advanced 
the drought became alarming. It was everywhere a matter of sur- 
prise, however, that corn maintained so well its condition without 
rain. In many a field that was planted early, after thorough prepa- 
ration with suitable subsequent cultivation, growth continued and a 
fine crop was matured, lessthan a good season would have made, but 
a yield even greater than the average of ordinary cultivation. 

The drought was more limited in area than in 1881. It was worst 
in the iower elevations of the great interior valleys. It was severe 
in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Hhnois, part of Iowa, Missouri, and 
Kansas. Southern Wisconsin and Michigan were not exempt, and 


southeastern Minnesota was touched slightly. Other parts of Min- 


nesota and Dakota, and Nebraska in less degree, had seasonable rain- 

fall and high condition. In the Southwest, also, the drought was 
rotracted, yet corn matured before its most destructive effects could 
e produced. 

On the Atlantic coast there was generally a good supply of moist- 
ure, at certain points in excess, and in small districts it was so un- 
equally distributed as to cause injury, attributed by some to drought 
and by others to excess of moisture followed by high temperature. 

The result of these changing conditions was very disappointing, 
raising the hopes of cultivators, then suddenly depressing,them, per- 
haps unduly, by the suddenness and severity of the decline. This 
will be best shown, as to corn and cotton especially, in the following 
general monthly averages of condition of several crops: 
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Months. Corn. 
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The result of the year’s harvest, though slightly deficient, is an am- 
ple supply for all wants, with increased value of corn, potatoes, and 
hay due to diminished production, and a very slight advance in oats, 
while other grain remains within a point or two of the prices current 
a year ago. 

The acreage of corn is diminished by eliminating over 5,000,000 
acres of worthless or abandoned area, and on this reduced area a 
yield of only 20.1 bushels per acre is recorded. Counting the origi- 
nal area, as 1s usually done, without allowances for areas of absolute 
failure, the average yield would be 18.7 bushels per acre, about the 
Same asin 188i. As the Atlantic coast States make better returns 
than in 1881, it follows that in extent and intensity the drought of 
this season is scarcely equaled by any previous infliction. This can 
only be taken as a general average, some localities having better and 
others worse yields than in 1881. 

It has been shown, as often before, that the best cultivation is at+ 
tended with the least loss in dry seasons; and also that the areas that 
are tile-drained have produced larger yields than those undrained, 
from a better aeration of the soil and superior facilities for obtain- 
ing moisture from the subsoil. 
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The estimated corn area harvested for grain is 72,392,720 acres; 
product, 1,456,161,000 bushels; value, $646,106,770. 

The preliminary report of winter wheat area indicated a decrease 
of about 2 per cent. The later estimates made the decline still less, 
scarcely more than 1 per cent. The spring wheat area showed a 
much larger increase, making the total area in wheat 37,641,783 
against 36,806,184, or an increase of over 2 per cent. on the entire 
acreage. 

The condition of winter wheat in June was fairly good upon a 
large portion of the breadth, and suffered little reduction up to the 
time of harvest. The injury from the Hessian fly was slight, though 
its presence was indicated locally in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Ili- 
nois. Ina few small districts serious losses from these pests are re- 
ported. 

In June the depredations of chinch-bugs began to be serious in 
the winter wheat of Maryland and Virginia, and in the spring wheat 
of southeastern Minnesota. In some districts in northern [linois 
spring wheat was nearly destroyed by them. The losses of wheat 
have this year been due to insects much more than to drought. 

The crop as harvested, of both winter and spring wheat, makes an 
average of slightly over 12.1 bushels per acre, which is precisely the 
average of eight years past. The winter wheat averages 12.1 bush- 
els, and the spring wheat 12.2 bushels, both slightly lower than in 
1886. 

The relative yields of the principal spring-wheat districts compare 
with last year as follows: 


Years. | Wisconsin, | Minnesota, Dakota. | Iowa. | Nebraska. 
awe | 
Ihsclto.p ponue SOA OOnO OCo0 SoC URRODO UMM GonOnoeCOGIaOS 11.5 14.0 | 11.5 | 12.2 11.0 
eth SeeooscnneduraneadeaunsocuCduoUDUdoD Hd emnDs 10.3 11.6 | 14.3} 10.0 10.1 
| 


The most manifest difference is the reversal of conditions in Min- 
nesota and Dakota, caused by the destructive presence of chinch- 
bugs and drought in southeastern Minnesota this year, and the com- 
parative exemption from both evils in Dakota. The comparison of 
averages of condition of these States the Ist of August, 1886 and 
1887, just before the harvest, shows an expectation which foreshad- 
ows substantially the result as given in the above yields: 


Years. waconsi Minnesota.} Dakota. | Iowa. “Nebraska, 

| 
TEGO 53 God Jooadan dongs 605 54508 eo0AsaIoNboPoBSDeae 73 80 62 97 2 
is ey) poLe Sen dio absdBdaon boss rnuaoop reac aobeadonsa 73 74 88 72 17 


The September report of condition when harvested, in 1886, raised 
80 to 87 in Minnesota and increased 73 to 78 for Wisconsin, show- 
ing a better result than had been expected in those States. The 
whole course of the season’s conditions has this year been favorable 
to Dakota wheat, and comparatively unfavorable to that of the re-_ 
mainder of the spring-wheat district, a part of Minnesota especially. 

The yield of the remaining cereals has been nearly an average the 
present year, as in the case of wheat. 
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| The area of cotton was slightly increased, equivalent to about 1 per’ ;: 


cent. -Condition was high in Juneand July until the effects of 
drought began to be manifest. Thecrop was kept in unusually clean 


cultivation with a stand better than the average. On the lst of Au- 
_ gust a decline of four points was apparent. In the eastern portion 
of the belt there had generally been an excess of moisture, in some 


places damaging floods, and the ‘‘ weed” was large and sappy, caus- 


ing rust and fall of forms under the high temperature following. 
_ In Texas drought began to be injurious. Yet up to this date the 
- average of condition was comparatively high. A heavy decline fol- 


lowed. The following comparison of condition will show the course 
of each season: 


Years. June. | July. | August. |September.} October. 

PRM Me Re ee Roe ctcts crear pan air Wy ule ao sets eiee baal 88.7 86.1 81.3 82.1 79.3 

Sea p mente | ee Pe yrs eas Rabat bata osg oPadlelaloolalhare Dao 96.9 96.9 03.3 82.8 76.5 
J 


In 1886 the decline was less than 10 points; in 1887 it was more 
than 20, almost wholly in August and September. The State esti- 
mates of yield per acre made 33.8 hundredths of a bale, against 36 
hundredths in 1886. The estimates of yield per acre in November 
averaged 164 pounds, against 168 the previous year. On the basis of 
these results a crop of 6,306,150 bales was indicated in the November 
report. This was a material decline from earlier expectation, when 
condition stood nearly at the standard of perfect healthfulness and 
good growth; yet it was in accordance with the returns of corre- 
spondents at that stage of the harvest, two months before its close. It 
was intimated in November that the early growth and stamina of 
the plant might carry the yield beyond the logical results of the de- 


ee concen reported by our correspondents. This proved to 


e the case; but the largest factor of increased product was the late 
occurrence of killing frost and the fine season for maturing and 
icking, which brought the aggregate nearly up to the total of the 
argest crop ever produced—that of 1882, which was nearly 7,000,000 


bales. 


The season has not been favorable fora large crop of hay. It was: 


considerably reduced in the region affected by the drought, causing 
a heavy advance in farm prices, and increasing about $2 per ton the 


‘general average of the country. 


The season has been peculiarly unfavorable for the Northern potato 
crop. \ With an area larger than that of the previous crops, the yield 
is the smallest for many years. The yield averaged slightly above 
56 bushels per acre, indicating a crop of about 134,000,000 bushels. 
While condition was lowest in the West throughout the growing sea- 
son, the loss from rotting near the time of harvest was greater in the 
East, Maine especially. 

There was a fair crop of sweet potatoes, which is a very important 
edible crop of the South, possibly aggregating 40,000,000 bushels, 
which is an increase of nearly 25 per cent. since 1880. It is of course 
limited in area, while the round potato, Solanum tuberosum, is a 
product of every State and Territory, either as a winter or summer 
crop. 

It has been a poor year for orchard fruits, which have been rela- 
tively high in price during the season. In parts of Connecticut a 
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good crop of apples was secured, and a moderate crop in many oi, 
counties of New England, with a partial crop in New York.- ee 


CORN. 


This crop is distinctively American. Though grown in southern — 
Europe and in South America, the product of the United States com-_ 


prises nearly three-fourths of the maize of the world. Its importance 


in the rural economy of this country is shown by the fact that its’ 


present area is 51 per cent. of the breadth of all cereals, and its last 


product, less by one-fifth than an average crop, is 55 per cent. of the — 


quantity of all cereals. 


The supply to each unit of population is far greater than the ag- ¥, 


gregate supply of all cereals in all other countries. Itwas, in 1849, 25.5 
bushels; in 1859, 26.7 bushels; in 1869, 19.7 bushels; in 1879, 35 


bushels. Since 1880 there has been only one season, 1885, of average | 


yield. The decline is due to meteorological causes rather than to de- 
clining fertility. 


While it is not exported largely, as grain or meal, there is another 


form of exportation, as pork products, and in much smaller measure 
as beef and spirits, which helps prices. Still its price is very little 


dependent on foreign markets, so large and varied are its uses at — 


home. It has happened that the high value set by home demand 


has almost entirely shut off foreign orders for grain and greatly re- 


duced the foreign trade in secondary products of maize. 
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The fluctuations in prices have been great, from 63.6 cents in 1881 — 


to 32.8 in 1885, due to the relative size of the crop. The value per 
acre for the decade.1870 to 1879 was $11.54 per acre; for eight years 
past $9.82. The former was slightly increased by the foreign de- 
mand for meat products prior to 1880, and the latter is slightly de- 
pressed in sympathy with the tendency of an era of low prices. 

Comparing the statistics of eight years with those of the preceding 
decade, while the acreage has increased very nearly with the incre- 
ment of population, the product has not, averaging 1,616,718,567, a 
quantity less than that of the good crop year 1880. 

The following table exhibits recent maize statistics, and presents a 
comparison with the previous decade: 


‘ | l 
Ake * Average | Average | Avera; é 
eae Hoot ge oduc- pag ee Total atee value per| Met | avait . 
: Pp. Ee: bushel. | per acre. | per acre. 
Bushels. Acres. Cents. | Busheis. 
TEED 28 Ac. tae Nemera.t tect Nort else 1,717, 434,543 | 62,317,842 | $679,714, 499 39.6 27.6 $10. 91 
PBS eb lkee eI Rae Mice apices obs 1,194, 916,000 | 64,262,025 | 759,482,170 63.6 18.6 11. 82 
Thea cel & SHAS ae oe a ADEM TOS 1, 617,025,100 | 65,659,546 | 783, 867,175 48.4 24.6 11.94 
a1 05 RASA LSS Pie Ree Bt RI 1,551, 066, 895 | 68,301,889 | 658,051, 485 2.4 22.7 9. 63 
ROE hat sock Stier ec lciete oseeior 1,795, 528,000 | 69,683,780 | 640,735, 560 35.7 | 25.8 9,19 
TESS S 2 Stones Soe eet eevee anton 1, 936, 176,000 | 73,180,150 | 685, 674, 630 | 32.8 26.5 8.69 
ifocl fete HERS oun ono qoOdf 1, 665, 441,000 | 75, 694, 208 610, 311, 000 36.6 | 22.0 8. 06 
TBRV AG AC hee en teen ee 1,456, 161,000 | 72,392,720 | 646, 106,770 | 44.4 20.1 8.93 
TOPE Roose eee Serer 12, 938, 748,538 |551, 442,160 |5, 413,943, 289 |... igi tes e|e- se Seahe | aS oe a hes 
Annual average... .... 1, 616,718, 567 | 68,930,270 | 676,742, 911 41.9 | 93.5 | “9,82 
Annual average for f bs pice Sa} “al 4 
preceding ten years. 1, 184,486,954 | 43,741,331 504, 571, 048 42.6} Qi 1 11.54 
| | ; 


The home consumption of the ten-year period averaged 25 bushels 


per capita ; of the recent period of eight years, about 27.5 bushels, a- 


10*per cent. increase, Therefore, while the average yield per acre 
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_, moderate price is a necessity for a profitable production of m so, 
~ meat and other products into which maize entersasan element. The Me 
ae value per acre averages $1.72 less than that of the decennial period be- ra : 
tween 1870and1880. _Hewhogrows corn toselland not toconvertinto ~\ /~ 
_ various extended products of maizeisata comparative disadvantageas = 
_ prices rule at present. oe 
_ * Diagram A shows the increase of production and makes distine- “Sg the 
tion between that consumed at home and that sent abroad as grain ~*~ i 
and meal, according to the following statement : rer 
A 4 ee ee 
a ‘a 4 
: Production and export of corn. Ke 24 
- yy 
» i: | ¢ | f ¢ ; 4 
A 2 Years. Production. | Exports. Ee Years. | Production. | Exports. i N tR 
. EEE ' a 
Bushels Bushels. |Percent. | Bushels. | Bushels. |Percent. * \ age 
5 AGgF 592,071,104 | 7,682,860} 1.3 || 1878.......... | 1,388, 218, 750 | 87,864,802 1 BS 
1s9%.. 838, 792. 7 4, 248,991 ENED isc. 2 | 1, 754,591,676 |. 99,572,329 5.7 Sa 
1869.00... 760, 944,549.) 2) 140, 487 Bin | 1,717, 434,548 | 98, 648: 147}. By ae 
he ae 1,094, 255, 000 |. 10; 673,553 ey hil: ei 1, 194.976,000 | 44,340,668 | BY. 
WG wok a orale ite 991, 898,000 35, 727,010 3.6 || y J 41, 655, 653. | 26 me 
ye eee 1,092,719, 000 | 40, 154,374 3.7 || 395 | 46, 258, 696 | 3.0 ALS 
ee 932, 274,000 | 35,985, 834 2.9 ie es 
i rn 850, 148, 500 | 30, 025, 036 3.5 617 | ~ BB" ko 
ae 1, 321, 069,000 | 50,910,532 3.9 41.368,584| 2b} 
SS 7 283; 827,500 | 72, 652, 611 5.7 sas Beaters vel a (pag 
ty 1, 342,558, 000 | B7, 102, 110 6.5 | Anmualav'ge.| 1, 384, 067, 468 | B08, 472 | 4.0 o 
* 
* Census. a EIN Te 
\ A 
de? 
The area of maize planted in 1887 was increased more than 
_. 2,000,000 acres, yet the virtual destruction of area which failed wholly e 
to mature, and was valuable only for stover, reduced the breadth har- «ahead 
vested to 72,392,720 acres, instead of 75,694,208 acres the previous tS 
‘+ year. The yield per acre on this reduced acreage was 20.1 bushels, oe 
instead of 22 in 1886, which was less by 4 bushels than an average ue 
- crop. The area, product, and value by States are as follows : oe 
States and Territories. Acres, | Bushels. Value eens 
re il 
TEPER RE AN Ce Sek Nae cig oe pees © «ee 82,°165 1, 132, 000 $769, 760 oy: 
a SEES US OS RCT ag 6 ORR RS A I 38,578 1; 323; 000 912/870 5 
Wenmipng Yo Tita ose Shel ease SE tere nice See 62, 091 2, 204, 000 1,498,720 5 
RR NTRISCERS 166 sis oslo os ae os Rennes 2) ee 59, 997 2, 124, 000 , 486, 800 
Rhode sland 20700. 27) Sa es EE Ya 12, 946 414, 000 | 2897 800 
RR AEISPRE Cc Mae TN Cn ce Ok oad i Rlare alc s Cade d Ae-did yarn nied 58, 140 1, 977, 000 1,324,590 
8 Eg Rolie TI. a SEPT Mle ce aa A SO 709, 406 23°410,000.} 13; 343)71 
oie Dey Bae yl ae oe Rey ae BEAT 346, 866 | 10, 406, 000 5, 723, 300 y 
Pennsylvania Pe Pee Soba pee act a Lim horde sienga 8 1,394, 561 | 44, 905, 000 22, 452, 500 > 
Tactile oily call GN ae el a cl a OS one ae ee 216,595 4, 332, 000 1, 862, 760 
Macnee hg oer eRe nh hs le As aves 2 tat cindis oe emanate 719, 073 | 19, 415, 000 8, 736, 75 1/3 
SUI eee emrnmnre N 2ET\ soc nica inte foiais ea" o(e dorettialeats 2, 158, 126 37, 680, 000 | 17, 709, 600 Frm 
BR Aris hives een eee beh coo ee Gass ete saenrtaate 2, 673, 910 35, 880, 000 21,139, 7 y 
PIGUEID PATOL youve ed se cide hictew bee ck ak oe bb ns adjeniae ds 1,501, 322 15, 013, 000 9, 308,060 Ry 
RBC Sie OMI te Sl De, eee RSE 2/915, 140 52; 067,000 | 20; 202' 210 
LL, RAGE PE SR ope a SESE 454, 306 4, 816, 000 3, 419, 360 «| 
ES REO TL 9 it EE REE i ca 2, 464, S27 33,522,000 | 18, 101; 880 f 
NOPREE SS SR IRS ae oe Re re yes re 1, 886, 319 2, 633, 000 17, 295, 490 x 
Semmqerrcatinyny Ves Ph RPM ys CE LES Ze Ok 1, 601, 226 18, 022, 000 9,191, 220 
RSET Wel eo: 3 SPREE ON CR Carb Erata:. Sen ahem atic te 4, 499, 405 76, 490, 000 39, 009, 900 & 
0 SEE SSS RNS 7307 aa i ee EEE a 2) 068, 349 41,367,000 |. 20,683,500 
TENSE SM Ga ate 0 CCR ey ese er ae eee eg ae 8,497, 848 75, 204, 000 37, 602, 000 
RMMESSE TM TE TDI Vek | pi ae seas Pe ee Nee Pees Rio 658, 755 12,516, 000 6, 758, 640 \ 
NA Nt) eae oe UN, ce Ase Mea aa a 3, 160,668 57,840,000 | 80, 655,200 Barth 
IRS SSar tas cg oon deeteaseasnslt.: > EG uk eae SES tay tee ese ety 2,805, 961 73, 797, 000 85,422, 560" 8) 2 ae 
EMER EOR EES: be odes MMe ere CAC Od at ete Nase a cates oceans 841,316 18, 930,000 9, 086, 400 re 
SR MERE Oa 2 ad Re a ge Oe 3, 569, 994 71,400,000 | 82; 130, 000 
iF y M 
3 ty \ \, ‘ 
. 4 x’ fe ~ \ : 
BRD Wri Y 
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i, States and Territories. | Acres. Busbels. * Value. 
lingis. ees hee: i ta lt aR Wg a eed Sp Poms | 7,847,915 141,080,000 | $57,842, 800. 
Ny TCG TTF Ri ta BI og Ra Oe eel Ge alm ae cL ee Na ey Aa 1, 018, 778 25,775, OOO 10, 825, 500 
MVISITTIGS OUR <6 Gs ots fe caieVeisiive' di eheio ss a sicg ce mas eo elo ere, nie lage bo pete aint | 606, 756 15, 051, 000 6,689,970) 
Sho Oe EA Ons Slog RU ec in Gat IMMns Shab Liars testiscte ache o oe | 7,196, 148 183, 502, 000 64, 225,700." 
Missouri 2. it 5: Se LE A TAs USNR ee | 6,406, 785 140, 949, 000 52, 151, 130 
TEAST ay DES Um Pe ict hy. Saath koe cone Rar Petree r Sc Ee | 5, 242,979 7, 547, 000 28, 322, 390 
TST IETS SENS IAL SRO DD ONE Ro he ie aaa ber tm emai nae Gy 3, 565, 158 95, 150, 000 27,045,000 | 
(OPINY ore Re CS Me ee Oh nie cee nas Chee ce aig c 156, 752 4,703,000 | - 2, 868, 830. 
(CTR) QO) lee GE Oa Un Rt BUnce Seo oo Oo Oeanmonbs Ge cane cre 6, 673 | 182, 000 116, 450. 
PNCRVELGL OLE retin ste pa ie vaio fs lat at octchwte cnet alee elefers iets sieiteme | 863 24, 000 14, 880 © 
(Sra) Foe aNS Cay NAA SEO ON i Re el eS Aa ee INC ah 31, 267 938, 000 590, 940 
J ATEAS Ta C EO ee Al SS aay Eee cemeriae Maa ee ae ars 3,111 59, 000 38, 350, 
“Tyre ET oly Ge 9 ane g a Saae SERCr ee g ee tad EE 636, 120 20, 992, 000 7, B47, 200 
AT CLEEROR ere eo ete, Woke ne eos octet ore cacte rare pt ae oh ie ear ste emiorecetalf 1, 989 58, 000 33, 600 
MORGuiteeiee eee reo et se Motch, SOU ae SMI EN 908 25, 000 15, 000 
Narita conte to soce ce tae dese mater eeee be chee oe in ieee inee 51,056 | 970, 000 698, 400 
SEES SERN AAD Mit tt A ES RA ly 13, 197 285, 000 213, 750 
WIGS BONE oe Oe Sek Ono n gdage sod Tacs ase Soe 2a ace 5} 3,375 74, 000 49, 580 
MOT AUR tet heehee totes Re cepa fan | 72,392,720 | 1,456, 161,000 | 646,106,770 - = 


With a steady increase of area, amounting to about 21 per cent. 
since 1879, the product of this year is the smallest of the series, ex- 
cepting only that of 1881. It is less by 9.9 per cent. than the aver- 
age for the period. This average product of eight years is 36.5 per 
cent. larger than that of the ten rae preceding. 

The crop of 1887 was one of the lowest in yield ever made. Its 
large area made its product respectable in absolute quantity. The 
cause of decline was drought, which in portions of the western corn 
elt surpassed in intensity that of 1881 in the same districts. The 
damage did not extend to the Atlantic coast, as in that disastrous 
year, nor was it so great on the Gulf coast. 

On the first of March of each year an investigation is undertaken 
to show the proportion already consumed or distributed. It shows 
that small crops are husbanded and large ones more profusely used, 
as to aggregate bushels, though the proportion of crop disposed of 
is larger in the case of the small crop. While the remainder is 
smaller in percentage, and stillsmallerin comparative quantity, in the 


small crop year, it 1s shown that the consumption has been greatly 


economized in such years. The following table presents these com- 
parisons for a series of years: 


if 
- On hand Per |Consumed or 
March 1— | Product. March 1. base distributed. 

| | 

‘Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

HERA aR tin Sek. Comet noo 4 Poched) 2 ee | 1,617, 000,000 | 587,000,000 | 36.3 | 1,030, 000, 600 
TESS. RNS tay ka ae oa a at OR ES 1,551, 000,000 | 512,000,000 | 33.0 | 1,089, 000, 000 
LGC Cd Cae Ne ecraecniks sieges Seni mate Moose Se Rs ee 1,795, 000,000 | 675,000,000 | 37.6 | 1,120,000, 000 
PERG ett) eter aero Rh yey aN, a bed ea 1,936, 000,000 | 778,000,000 | 39.9 | 1, 163,000, 000 
HOR ade Meteo hune Osea ares Mk oe ee 1, 665, 000,000 | 603,000,000 | 36.2 | 1,062, 000, 000 
RBS ore een eee n Oe See OY oo lat ag te 1, 456, 000, 000 | 508, 000, 000 | 34.9 | 948, 000, 000 


The effect of the drought is seen in the amount already consumed 
or distributed, which falls under 1,600,000,000 bushels for the first . 
time in six years, and is less by a 114,000,000 bushels than in the pre- 
vious year, and less by 215,000,000 than in 1886, when the largest 
quantity ever reported was in course of distribution. 

The smallest rate of consumption at this date is in the South, 
which requires less winter feeding and more in spring and early 
summer to sustain the plow animals employed in the cultivation of 
corn and cotton. The West, the region of winter feeding, has con- 
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sumed a larger proportion than in any year since 1882, or almost 70 
- “per cent. The proportions consumed in the several secti ns, or 
groups of States, are as follows: 


Sections. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886, | 1887. 1888. 
a | / } 
fe] | | | | 

ty | Percent.| Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent.| Per cent. 
Semebe un Land |... sao... dvds seas oscs--< H 70.2 | 66.2 | 62.9 | 61.6 | 63.3 65.4 
To Sa Si Se 2 ces in es ace aos bps 1-6 68.2) 63.4; 59.3) 61.8 65.6 
UMM Pears Bae Eey Siz chia Yio= aes od</.s 56.5 58.6 | 58.6 | 54.6 | 58.1 55.5 
SS entero ees 65.2 69.3) 63.34 61.6] 65.6 69.6 
emetic! . i... 20... 4. Ge 2 RT 74.6) 70.7; 60.4) 68.4 70.5 78.3 
_ Nevada, Colorado, and Territories... .2-.: |. 6.0} 70.2 | 65.5) 68.3 7.0 59.5 

| i 


Considering quantities rather than proportions, the real signifi-. 


 eance of the changes in distribution are seen. The South, with a 


ood crop, has almost 30,000,000 bushels in excess of the stock of- 


ast March on hand; while the West, where drought was so severe, 
has a stock less by over 127,000,000 bushels, a reduction of almost 
one-third, notwithstanding the stringent economy in feeding enforced 
by scarcity and high prices. The comparison, by sections, of the 
quantities on hand at the 1st of March of recent years is as follows: 


Sections. 1885. 1886. 1887. | 1888. 
| 

. Bushels. |P.ct.| Bushels. |P.ct.| Bushels. |p. ct.| Bushels.. |P.ct 
New Engiand ........... 8,132,944 | 87.1 | 3,344,420 | 38.4 3, 208, 200 36.7 3,177,620 | 34.6 
je 7a Ue a -| 29,712,800 | 36.6 | 34,165,780 | 40.7 | 29,045,170 | 38.2 ,595,170 } 34.4 
Say tao i oe | 144,798,t60 | 41.4 | 178, 606, 340 | 45.4 | 158,354, 600 41.9 | 187,825,040 | 44.5 
AS Pare he See 490, 021,950 | 86.7 | 549,084,080 | 33.4 | 405,409,820 | 34.4 | 278,119,160} 30.4 
(2S ee eee | 1,965,920 | 39.6 | 1,258,400 | 31.6} 1,310,640 | 29.5 1,061,960 | 21.7 

' Nevada, Colorado, and | | } 
SPEMTHORICS «2... ss. we | 5,578,190 | 34,5 | 6,587,470 | 36.7 6, 016,220 | 38.0 9,494,560 | 40.5 
———— Se ————. — , —_ ux“ ——. —— 
PR OLEL reo. a2. 675, 210, 664 | 37.6 | 773,046,490 | 39.9 603, 344,650 | 36.2 | 508,278,510 | 34.9 


The scarcity of corn in the West appears more conspicuous by 
_ showing its relative proportion to the aggregate of the stocks on 
hand. Two years ago the Western remainder was 71 per cent. of the 
whole; now it is only 55 per cent. Two years ago the Southern re- 
mainder was 23 per cent. of the whole; now it is 37 per cent. This 
explains what could not be understood in the drought districts, even 
by intelligent men, when the crop prospects of the whole country 
pointed to an aggregate so much above the indications of the crops 
in their immediate vicinity. This explains more than three-fourths 
of.the incredulity and criticism to which crop reports are subjected. 
The man who has not been out of his own township is vastly more 
confident and dogmatic than he who has visited several States. The 
latter, however, is sure to judge of forty States and Territories solely 
by what he has seen of the remainder. : 
This western division, comprising twelve States, may be appropri- 
ately reduced to seven, usually known as the corn-surplus States, 
which alone make any material contributions to the commercial sup- 
ply. These States show a remainder only one-half of that of two years 
ago. <A reduction from 481,713,960 to 240,559,080 is extraordinary, 
and would make more impression on prices than is yet apparent but 
for the prevailing general depression of values. Lowa appears to 
have the largest stock, and the largest proportion with the exception 
. of Nebraska. In these States the reduction from last year’s stock in 
March exceeds 100,000,000 bushels. As the commercially available 
- maize is nearly all in these States, it is seen that the statistical situa- 
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be a is: nnowe aes fon high prices’ of corn than for’ several ye 
The statement is as follows: 


1885. 1886, 


Buvthels. ’ 


} Bushels. ' Bushelis. .ct.| Bushels. 5 

MO ey igs sh eS IG ete SN . B1, 595, 410 |) 37 2,508,700 | 88 | 33,671,400 | 35 22, 139, 100 
Indiana “37, 712,520 | 36 50, 157,720 | 38 43,954,150 | ¢ 
Tilinois ...| 80,699,520 | 33 107,599, 200 | 40 77, 632, 660 
Towa ..... ...| 95,988,000 | 38 92, 148, 480 | 38 59, 654° 100 
Missouri. w..1 65,290,500 | 33 70, 869,960 | 36 43, 112,700 
Kansas. . = wn} £0,770; 000 | 42 60,188,200 | 38 40, 547, 840 32 18, 371,280 
Nebra Alea Ming ce eed 54,945,000 | 45 58, 241,700 | 45 45, 635, 470 4. 465, 00. Nae 

otal air sys cctsne sat | 437,000,950 | 87.2. | 481,713, 960 344, 208, 320 


An inquiry is made to ascertain as nearly as practicable the pro- 
Rbebiosts in each county intended for home consumption soo eaenae sty. 
from those held for shipment beyond the county lines. This.table — 
makes a smaller quantity held as surplus than has been reported since: iy ‘ee 

1882. It is scarcely 12 per cent. of the crop—170,340,420 bushels— 
against 288,640,900 reported last March. The usual proportion Hae ff 4 
been one-sixth to one-fifth. Not all of this surplus is shipped to com- 
mercial markets; not a little, in seasons of abundance andl consequent — 3 
cheapness, is shipped short distances across county lines by feeders Ate 
of cattle, sheep, or swine. In the present season this source of dis- 
| tribution i is a limited factor of the movement. a My 
In the Western group one-fifth of the crop isusually handled com- | 


“mercially; this year only one-eighth. The eighth of this crop is only - 


half as much as the fifth of the previous one. The statement by sec- x 


tions is as follows: etl 

rea 

Tring 

1887. 1888. rie une 

s ope eal 

Sections. a iy 

i ‘Retainedfor county| Distribution be- /Retained for county] Distribution be- n 

| consumption. yond county lines, consumption. yond county lines. nw 

Eccameeony a ae if 

Busjiels, |P.ct.|  Bushels. |P:ct.| Bushels. |P.ct.|  Bushels. |P.ct. ~ | 

New England....... 8, 645, 670 | 99.0 87,330-| 1.0 9,073,980 | 98.9 100, 020 Toei 

‘Wyld EV 6 Vou CESS Bes cape sees | 68, 652, 680 | 90.4 7,326,370 | 9.6 74,758, 850 | 90.0. | 8, 294, 150. 0! 0}. Sava 
Sonpherm 223.44. | 837,425,510 | 89.3 4), 440,490 | 10:7 379, 216, 690 | 89.8 2. 812. 310 10.2 ; 

Western socket. ay. | 942,102,680 | 79.8] 238, 096,320 | 20.2 | 797,003,590') 87.2 | 116, < 563, 410 T258i) The 
BRECUITO O10 Ui) orl ccs che 3, 923, 220 838. 4 516,780 | 11.6 3, 938, 940 | 80.6 946, 060 195.4.) 5 
Nevada, Colorada, aye: 

and Territories,...| 16,050,390 | 88.1 2,173,610 | 11.9 | 21,828,520 | 93.2 1,594,470] 6.8 | 

otal cee 878, 800, 100 | 82.7 | 288,640,900 | 17.3 |1,285,820,580 | 88.3 | 170,340, 420 1 te 


x 


Taking the entire breadth as a whole the merchantable corn was 
slightly above the av erage. It was a tittle less than that of the pre- «_ 
‘vious crop, which was not so good as the crop of 1884, though better, ~ 


than that of 1885, and much better than the frosted crop of 1883. Nite) 

The proportion and quantity of merchantable and u nmerchantable, 4 

respectively, in the past five years is as follows: . . saa 
\ 

Years. Merchantable. Unmerchantable. Nis pe 

Bushels. | Per, cent. Bushels. Pep. cent. * \% 

1/02 WA AST OAM IER RRS yar is ATU) OURAN ba OR a 935, 926, 541 60 615, 140, 354 |° 405 004 

Le OE Sach EO Py aaron Un Rene ey eal RA TON Ati HEE x ae 1,593, 332, 101 89 202) 196, 331 sea ahi 

Lio Sia WR EA tata OM TONS 7D) & OUDRE 5 BES 1, 583, 012, 860 78] 358, 168, 140 | aan sk 

DEB ey ta ate ENGR IW Gi high ein or Weta 1, 438, 446, 830 86 226, 994, 170 147m 

Ie 7 Se AEN eh une Mee ERNE Ucn ytd OO RD DS ee eererLay 1, 222; 166, 360 233, 994, 640 at 
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Bm oye able corn. 
Merchantable. Unmerchantable. 
States and Territories. ? ; 
Bushels. ome Value. Bushels. gn si Value. 
: Cents. Cents. 
BEMUPAITIC N= i's cio eS os core Saele s 950, 880 80 $760, 704 181, 120 52 $94, 182 
- New Hampshire ......... 1, 164, 240 80 931, 392 158, 760 52 82,555 
PVEVROND «050-26 2 5c Het 3's =) 1,917,480 | 72 1, 380, 586 286, 520 46 131,799 
Massachusetts ....:...... 1, 847, 880 ize 1, 385,910 276, 120 45 124, 254 
Rhode Island »........... 356, 040 7 277, 711 57, 960 48 27,821 ° 
@Wonnecticub. 222. ;.5...-.. 1, 640, 910 7 1, 214, 273 336, 090 34 114, 271 
INEM) WIODE: fk et st is 19, 664, 400 64 12, 585, 216 3, 745, 600 31 1, 161, 136 
New Jersey ............-- 9, 053, 220 61 5, 522, 464 1,352,780 31 419,362 
Pennsylvania 38, 618, 300 56 21, 626, 248 6, 286, 700 30 1, 886, 010 
PP BIAWaTe 2. Jc... cae ts 3, 898, S00 2 2, 027, 376 433, 200 32 138, 624 
SMART YVIANG (hers ..2 c's tele 17, 085, 200 54 9, 225, 0US 2,329, 800 oe 768, 834 
MIGCIMIA SS oe. Ss has Sake se 32, 028, 000 56 17, 935, 680 5, 652, 000 32 1, 808, 640 
Narth Carolina:.....'...:.. 30, 455, 500 62 18, 882, 410 5, 374, 500 33 1,773, 585 
South Carolina.~........... 13, 211, 440 16 10, 040, 694 1,801,560 35 630, 546 
UERSTG) fe ER, COU Se 27, 256, 950 V7 20, 987, 852 4, $10, 050 36 1,731,618 
PREG Cee goy nt) ys cael d= Ane 4,141,760 | rd 3, 230, 573 674, 240 35 235, 984 
SMR MRIN EN ito. Sraunycis aes 's 29, 499, 360 | 67 19, 764, 571 4, 022, 640 34 1, 367, 698 
MISSISSIPPI: 2 oss. 5 es 29, 369, 700 | 56 16, 447, 032 3, 263, 300 32 1, 044, 256 
MMOintan apes whi. 425 do oa a 16, 219, 800 | 59 9, 569, 682 1, 802, 200 35 680, 71 
Peas SA ome. sak ees 68, 076, 100 57 38, 803, 377 . 8, 418, 900 36 3, 029, 004 
DRAEAMEAS 3. ue. PH! 35, 989, 290 54 19, 434, 217 5,377,710 35 1, 882, 199 
MEMNESSEC Ms feet et steals « 32, 419, 320 53 33, 082, 240 12, 784, 680 33 4, 218, 944 
West Virginia...... ..... 10, 388, 280 | 58 6, 022, 202 2,127, 720 34 723, 425 
PROUNGLIONCY 95 ont a tage sates 41, 644, 800 | 60 24, 986, 880 16, 195, 200 35 5, 668, 320 
CAD he RAR ae a le 68, 465, 420 54 34, 271, 327 10, 331, 580 BA, 3, 512, 737 
MACH sais tLe od. 12, 683, 100 | 55 6, 975, 705 6, 246, 900 35 2, 186, 415 
Th chy RG eae a ee 60, 690, 000 52 31, 558, 800 10,710, 000 34 8, 641, 400 
HURAOTS i erre eee off ae Foes « 119, 918, 000 7 56, 861, 460 21, 162, 000 32 6, 771, 840 
WWaneolmn sli tA 20, 862, 250 48 9, 773, 880 5, 412, 750 34 1, 840, 335 
‘UN S0) 6 a a ee 13, 379, 940 43 5, 753, 374 4,701, 060 26 1, 222, 276 
LSS, Fs Ue aS a ee 161, 481, 760 | 39 62, 977, 886 22, 020, 240 30 6, 606, 072 
yD ISI= oF 31 Uh ina a eS 115, 578, 180 44 50, 854, 399 25, 370, 820 31 7, 864, 954 
PRPIGAMIGES: Kiieigissis su deb ebia es 46, 693, 670 | 46 21, 479, 088 29, 853, 380 32 9, 553, 066 
BUPIN GU RASK Aye o/scie cholerae lee 85, 628, 000 | 35 29, 994, 300 7, 452, 000 18 1, 341, 360 
(O07 0) 77 01 ey en 4, 326, 760 73 3, 158, 585 376, 240 40 150, 496 
(IRS 00 00 is Oa aS een 160, 160 70 112, 112 21,840 3h 6,77 
BS EOE, ree hae sl aden de oat 19, 200 73 14, 016 4, 800 30 1,440 , 
“CCS TET Fo Rp eR ee CRS Cee 778, 540 68 529, 407 159, 460 42 66, 97 
PRTAZOD i tcd edie adits ws. 46, 610 ‘80 37, 288 12, 390 45 5, 576 
DIP Feehan iy paren a 18, 892, 800 | 38 7,179, 264 2, 099, 200 ea: 524, 800 
RR SINC sce, av: ese Pe: cree oneret 44,800 | 67 30, 016 11, 200 38 4, 256 
MOIUaNTEY,« SPoet sk ot 20, 000 | 66 13, 200 5,000 37 1,850 
New Mexico ..... Hetieckes | 776, 000 | §2 636, 520 194, 000 46 89, 240 
LOL Ste Ee ee 199,500 | 70 189, 650 85, 500 42 35, 910 
WMOSPINECON Se etey - e 2 54, 020 75 40, 515 19, 980 45 8,991 
Matalse pes ..s8 es aon g 1, 222, 166, 360 50.6 | 618,018,840 | 233,994, 640 82.1 | 75,180,594 
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- Proportion and value per bushel and total value of merchantable and unmerchant- 


The value of the crop on the basis of March prices of merchanta- 
ble and unmerchantable corn, separately estimated, is stated as fol- 


lows: 

Merchantable, at 50.6 cents per bushel............. Pina a Recetrce BAS ahs PP $618, 018, 840 

Unmerchantable, at. 32.1 cents... 2.0.2.6 cece res cee et ae cece eee saree 75, 180, 594 
Total value, basis of March 1........ Bs Ce Rye ea Det os 1S seseee 698, 149, 434 
Value, basis of December prices ........... PI OO ee Ray's Kary 646, 106, 770 


'. The average value per bushel, on the December basis, was 44.4 
cents; three months later, on separate estimates of merchantable and 
unmerchantable, 47.6, an increase of only 3.2 cents, a very moderate 

_ difference, as prices in years of scarcity usually advance as the supply 
is reduced. The December value represents quite nearly the value 

_ to the growers, as a part of the crop had already been consumed or 

sold at still lower prices, and that date is undoubtedly a fair one on 
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which to as Shootin ae ‘The average Tape prices 2 (Doth 
z ~ ber) are the highest in twelve years, except in 1881 and 1882, ‘this / 
| ee ~ exception being” due entirely to failure of 1881. The advance. from. he 
a last year was 7.8 cents per bushel, equivalent to 21 per cent. “The” ¢ 
Je... following cintement gives annual-averages for the principal corn-. ” 
ac See States and for the United States for twelve years: “* 


| 1883. | 1884. | 1988, 1886, 1887. Bote 


| 18; eal ae | a881. 1522 | 
| | 
| 
| 


$y 


+ \ | 
ria certs: lee nts. | \Cents. |Cents. Cents, Cents, (Cents, Cents, i ‘ 
aks : 42 3 3 34 eo 


‘ers © States, 1876. ee : | 1878, 
yA. Kentucxy!-.... 3 32 


\Cents. (Cer ts. Cents. Cents. 


WOW techs. 5) 


aa The actual export prices are herewith given. Instead of cone 
. paring those sea-port values of exports with average farm prices, - 
-... the farm prices of the States beyond the Mississippi, which furnish — 

most of the export corn, will show more accurately the cost of ship-* 
* ping a long distance: 


——_—_ = 


Years ended June 30— | Price. | Years ended June 30— Price. 
1] 


. : WHEAT. 
ye Production of wheat has not only eee pace with consumption, ‘ 
but has recently been slightly in excess. Of course this refers to-— 
~ the wheat- producing nations of the world, and not merely to this- - 
i country, which has increased its million acres of excess over home| 
a requir ements to 10,000,000 acres at the present time, a breadth much | 
*.. » larger than the surplus acreage of all others combined outside of 
4 Europe. : 

It is a significant fact in connection with the rapid increase of pop- ~ 
“ulation, and with the decline in proportion of rural population, thatthe  . 
supply of forty years ago should not only be sustained but increased, 
In 1849 the product was 4.33 bushels for each inhabitant; in 1859, 
5.5; in 1869, 7.46; in 1879, 9.16; in 1884, 9.16 per capita. For three 

. years past the seasons have not favored a continuance of so large 

production. 
‘e Krom 1849 to 1884, a period of thirty-five years, the increase of 
. population was 141 per cent., while the increase in production of | 
wheat was 410 per cent. ; 
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WHEAT.—ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION. 
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' The movement of wheat growing has been westward during this) ae 


eriod. The increase in absolute quantities on the Atlantic coast 
as been very slight, while the proportion has declined from 51.4 to 
12.2 per cent. Half of the crop was then produced on the Atlantic 


coast, the eastern slopes of the Alleghanies. In 1884 half of the crop ‘i 
_ was grown beyond the Mississippi, and only one-twentieth on the = ai 
Atlantic coast. This movement is shown in the following state- “5 
- ment: ite 
1849. 1859. 1869. 1879. ; 1884. i 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Busiels. Bushels. a 
PPR EAITUNG | CORSE occa, ¢/S store do: aet oe eaierdiolaia a 51,674,390 | 53,306,897 | 54,996,610 | 58,711,603 | 62,703,000 We oa 
Meeripralibclt ess ese. eentiascs eS. 43/522, 646 | 94,438,609 | 143,360,613 | 2291265. 180 | 185/136, 000 
rans-Mississippi .......+....--0...--- 5,288,908 | 25,339,418 | 89,388,403 | 171,506,854 | 264; 926, 000 
SAR Yas ee ccnee Ae te 100, 485, 944 | 173, 104,924 | 287,745,626 | 459, 483, 187 | 512,765,000 - 
\ 
The percentages of each crop in the three subdivisions of territory 
are: ) 
1849. | 1859. | 1869. | 1879. | 1884. 
CAULTSSHO COLE'S BRR oO SOS? Bae SBIBOR EEO Cane CED DE SCs ec 51.4 | 30.8 19 12.8 1 2 
ete Pelee eke ce 43.3] 54.6 49.8 49.9 36.1 
FL PAMS-MASSISSPPI).., 6:0: - cheno ais are + he Aare d aersre hoa tene tee 5.3 | 14.6 31.1 37.3 Blot ; 
100 | 100 100 100 | 100 ae 


The acreage was not officially reported in the earlier periods, but — 
after such investigation as has been practicable, it is believed that 
the following statement approximates the breadth of wheat at each 
date: 


Acreage. Product. 
Acres. ' Bushels. 

8, 080, 000 | 100, 485, 944 
34,500, 000 | 173, 04, 924 
20, 000, 000 287, 745, 626 
35, 489,333 459,468, 137 
39, 475, 885 512,765, 000 


Diagram B presents to the eye the relative proportions of these 
figures, the breadth grown being indicated by the comparative sur- 
face of each field, and the quantity by comparative car capacity, 
typifying its movement toward consumption. 

Wheat growing was stimulated greatly between 1875 and 1880 by 
a series of crop failures in western Europe, causing 2 demand which 
never existed before, has not existed since, and. may never again, al- 
though the exigency is quite possible. Meantime the world’s pro- 
duction has kept up, with little change or diminution, depressing 
prices and furnishing cheap bread to consumers and. little profit to oe" 

roducers. And yet the inquiry is made, why are wheat prices so 
low? In view of these facts, the question needs no answer. It is 
utterly useless to pretend reduction of area, as some do, where there 
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is none, for prices do not depend upon prophecy of future diminution — 
_of supplies, but upon stocks in sight. It is the policy of buyers to 
ignore all grain not in commercial hands, even when they have_ 
no doubt of its existence, thus postponing the evil day of higher 

values. A false latge is soon exposed, bringing decay of confi- - 


dence in the prophet. | 


The influence of overproduction on prices is seen in a comparison 


of the farm prices per bushel for the two periods, viz, $1.049 and 


$0.833, respectively, showing a reduction of 20.6 percent. The value ~ 
of an acre of wheat has declined from $13 to $10.06, a loss of 22. per 


cent. The yield has averaged three-tenths of a bushel less than for 
the former period, the difference being due to the extremely low 


yields of 1881 and 1885. The average has been 12.1 bushels per acre. | 


Any series of five years, not including both of these two, will show a 
larger fraction above 12 bushels as an average. The comparison 1s 
as follows: . 


Waare Total produc- Mores area | Total value caer Oldnee oe 
tion: OE CTOn. of crop. | bushel. |° acre. acre. 
Bushels. Acres. Cents. | Bushels. 

NSS ertensorattnvas do Aire ieee e hiss pets 498,549,868 | 37,986,717 | $474, 201, 850 OBL | 13.1 $12. 48 

PS 1 ict SSNS yee dile alate 383, 280,090 | 37,709,020 456, 880, 427 | 119.3 | 10.2 12; 12 

MIO ae Sec h k ah apk tens bye erie M 504, 185, 470 37, 067, 194 444, 602,125 88. 2 13.6 11.99 

ESky esc petene vara’ Seals fact hat haces 421,086,160 | 36,455, 598 385, 649, 272 | 91.0 11.6 10. 52 

RSS hs Geese pe ae gl oe 512,765, 000 | 39,475,885 | 330, 862, 260 64.5 * 13.0 8.38 

PSSD EIS ie ote home eniass eee | 357,112,000 | 34,189, 246 275, 320, 390 CR 10.4 8.05 

PRS Ele olsre 2 ideale vais oo aw beens ace | 457,218,000 | 36,806, 184 314, 226, 020 68.7 12.4 8.54 

TROT ai ie hoster lem teins eels | 456,329,000 | 37,641,783 | 310,612,960 68. 1 12.1 8.25 

Mota ee ck v4) 8):590,'525,588 /297,.3381, 622 120905355; S04 ih... «6c xs «|| 1.15, 0 attra ee 

Annual average........ | 448,815, 699 | 87,166,453 | 373,794, 413 $3.3.) Jie 10.06 
Annualaverage for pre- 

ceding ten years.....| 312, 152,728 | 25,187,414 | 327,407,258 104.9 12.4 13.00 . 


The changes of the year are a slight reduction of the winter-wheat 
area and an increase of the spring-wheat acreage, making an increase 


’- in the breadth of wheat of over 2 percent. The reduction of the win- 


ter variety, though small, is somewhat larger, actually, than it seems, 
by reason of the constant increase of population. Thus not to ad- 
vance is to fall away. We need not expect an absolute reduction of 
the wheat area, though it will almost certainly be less relatively in 
the future. 


The production of the year is ample for the wants of the core 


and for an exportation of about 125,000,000 bushels, without trene 

ing upon the small reserves of previous harvests. The estimates of 
production, as recorded in our reports, average 448,000,000 bushels, 
in round numbers, for seven years since 1880, not including the pres- 


ent year. The exportation averages nearly 136,000,000 bushels, and » 


with estimates of seed and bread the entire distribution averages over 
447,000,000 bushels. The difference is less than the losses by fire and 
foundering en route to market. These figures may not be absolute 
proof of the accuracy of the estimates, because the consumption itself 
is estimated. But as no one has furnished evidence to disprove the 
accuracy of the rate of consumption of 4% bushels per capita, there 
is no peg in existence upon which to hang a doubt of the substantial 
verity of the estimates. As the range of annual production is more 
than 150,000,000 bushels, and that of exportation as large proportion- 
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from the crop records of the year. 
As to the per capita rate of consumption, it is almost a bushel less 
than that of Great Britain; and it corresponds with all data of local 
‘distribution that has been found available, especially in New Eng- 
 Jand and the Middle States, which obtain a large portion of their 
supply from the West. Those States consume 5 bushels, and the 
. West quite as much, while some of the Southern States require but 
_' dor4. The average of 43 bushels was fixed ten years ago from an 
exhaustive study of the local facts of distribution, and will be changed 
- only on proof ot inaccuracy, or at least a strong presumption fortified 
_ by ample facts. li should be remembered that in addition to wheat, 
~ about 3 bushels per head of maize is used for human food, besides 
- oatmeal, rye. and buckwheat, making the fullest bread ration of any 
- nation in the world. 
If this rate is too high, then the estimates are too high; if too low, 
- they are equally understated. That they are not too high is a rea- 
_ sonable conclusion from the fact that in 1879 the wheat estimate was 
2 per cent. lower than the census enumeration, and in 1869 it was 6 per 
cent. lower, and that all estimates of area and of comparative prod- 
uct tend naturally to be low rather than high, notwithstanding efforts 
made to prevent underestimate. 


The following table presents the exports and home consumption — 


in comparison with the estimates of production, the latter made 
months before it is possible to know the extent of the year’s contri- 
_ bution to the supply of the European deficiency: 


Years. Production. For food. For seed. | Exportation. | Tatetl aA: 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
HERA ess ita dc Ste tot hkia 6. 498, 549, 868 242, 086, 655 56,563,530 | 186,321,514 | 484,971, 699 
DEM MeeT HENS, cute tore sate Oe 383, 280, 090 235, 249, 812 55, 215, 573 121,892,389 | 412,357,774 
TEESE ee) ACS Re 504,185,470 | 255,500, 000 52, 770, 312 147,811,316 | 456,081,628 
FE eI abs eles cuss cisa's elo, «vies = 421, 086, 160 259, 500, 000 54, 683, 389 111, 534, 182 425,717,571 
LS Se Pein Oa Oe eee 512, 765, 000 265, 000, 000 55, 266, 239 182, 570,367 | | 452,836, 606 
TSS TU na 357,112,000 | 271,000,000 | 51,474,906 | 94,565,794; 417,040, 700 
PREMIER IYO cc ols celtic asic’ sjaie 4579218, 000 277, 000, 000 51,528,658 | 153,804, 970 482, 333, 628 
EE EE A: 3, 134, 196,588 | 1,805,336, 467 | 377,502,607 | 948,500,532 | 2, 131,339,606 
Meverdioerie: facet). us 5: 47,742,370 | 257,905,210 | 53,928,944 | 135,500,076 | 447, 334, 229 


Thus in seven years since 1879 the average of annual estimates is 
447,742,320 bushels, and the distribution 447,534,229 bushels. This 
is marvelous closeness, especially in view of the fluctuating export, 

-. ranging from 186,321,514 to 94,565,794 bushels. Thus three-tenths 
of our wheat has been exported in the last seven years, and the pro- 
portion exported of the last crop (one-third) is only exceeded by the 
unprecedented volume and percentage of the crop of 1880, and only 
twice exceeded in the history of our wheat exportation. 


_ dependent of the ultimate facts of distribution, and are made entirely y 
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The following table gives the estimated acreage, product, and 
value of the crop of 1887: / “Pts 
Be ; ie 
: = eet r x 
oT A States and Territories. Acres. Bushels. Value. igo 
“ x » \s yy 
sy 2 GN LEME ee DS Ny RE AE Cea NY Me RNR Ge et 29, 460 483, 000 $505, 050 
aS ee BiCwW Ean PSMBEE ir 5 eA Ss. OTR. ce wane cons tiomcee het Seeneiee 10, 485 110, 000 114, 400 
- Merman ete Aaa. oni chee eae Y ey 21,351 320, 000 307, 200 
Si kt VPASSACHRISCULG LL a7 Kee je in skola Rios ee Sas Sar Cane 1, 080 16, 000 16,000 
pe SS CTICUGL ee ON Ree EN AGRE RS TR at Ae RB 2171 37, 000 35, 630 
a 1S Ese (ve a ae An MP LEA 1g BE LU a as aie 666,883 | 10, 137,000 8,312,340 
2 PeNlew Jersey fk yr vecn - os 148, 083 1, 459, 000 1, 269, 330 
pes Pennsylvania.......... Ne fae mis 1,421, 151 13, 785, 000 11; 165::850-338 
» Delaware.....- a 94,790 929, 000 780,360 . © 
ms Maryland.............. 562,836 | 5,797,000 4,811,510 
Mipsis Gh WRU Eel. ee ay ees a Re leh eee 635,838 | 4, 832,000 3,913,920 — 
j North Carolina 717, 442 5, 094, 000 4, 482,720 = 
; South Carolina 192, 687 1, 233, 000 1, 220, 670° 
es tae PMC GQER NED sy Wie en Dice ene ste can cic eal: kts Seawee ties 382, 094 2,522, 000 2, 395, 900 ps 
re 2NID) OPN TT i GR ibe Bie, SNS Ee ee EE Fe ne aa EB 9 207, 115 1, 305, 000 1, 278, 900 
= WEISSISSIP Din se4 eta. 2 caters etee psi aate ean cee ccc ioe aalseersate ae 41,77 313, 000 297,350 - 
TT SSR Rea IVES MRO TR soa Amn ea NR ANC” 1 2 B44,977 | 5, 450,000 4,360,000 
?/ PTEETISAS era tieta, Sarma tee Seis See a stone oe cee eee 231, 357 2, 290, 000 1,877,800 
nS PEEMINESSCE Nay BAe AR Son eR has a Re ME oe eee ee ae 1,199, 400 9,595, 000 7, 388, 150 
wax Bost Vitra es ect Seca uh eas) esas heey eee 302,177 | 2°840, 000 2, 158, 400 
STEIGER Ae SL ADR RS i 8 1,089,493 | 11,113,000 8, 112, 490 
Lee Biore e Aa ee Aaa oe eae Slag ol ce. ook eee 2) 740,087 | 35,895,000} 26, 921, 250 
4 Rad bigey A eccee he Ce ie. sre ah on ee 1,620,467 | 21,672/000 | 16,087,280. 
$303 TIT AT, SREP Novacek geet oye tonne Fe oan os wane pee 2, 802, 083 37, 828, 000 27, 286, 160 
Dee Sa a TORRE ot SO ORY a a sean 2) 425,092 | 36,861,000} 25,802,700 
Ft ay UISCORSIU Speers tte sietavenloes & ceittne ee nate tee he ee ee eee 1, 268, 208 13, 063, 000 8, 360, 320 
te 5 LTE a AA a RAR iD CED at RE ORIN Sm AE 3,129,208 | 36,299,000} 21,416, 410 
aes LESS ine BNI, ey hie erg So cAtn, Se ee ee 2) 683,676 | 26,837,000} 16,370,570 
tage 1S) NERA eae Gh A Rasa Cre ae at PME LY: 1,712,603 | 27,744,000 | 17, 201; 280 
WETMSEN opera. tee ae want coe hee aes Ee sks viefdars ees 792, 394 7, 607, 000 4, 640, 270 
3 i, TT Rae Be ate a A) OER, AR LIER SS occa 5 1,642'127 | 16,585,000 8,790, 050 
T(E TEES ane ety GOI ie rats Oe BRINE) A gia: Osh Aden 2) 2)766,235 | 30,429,000 | 22517 460 
(ORR EERO ae Heke OR Sa aM Oe en Sema gant SN Uplate 920, 026 16, 100, 000 10, 948, 000 
; IS VERGO Reap reeks AaB ebconh Om Bel genset aa gee On ae a 3 5, 570 111, 000 88, 800 _ 
RU CIO aria ete Re EE EON eRe ew. CEN Mee Hee neki nee Seem 119,709 2,514, 000 1,885,500 | 
EAU NZQA SRE ted ge cid oha)etalcTatonase ial a thaleree tsi oe BSL Ee 22, 450 303, 000 248, 460 
C1212; 31) SA Fe aC RD oe gl mg RRR PRINT STS “.1| 8,664,737 | 52,406,000 | 27,251, 120 
Idaho... 64,015 | 1,120,000 862, 400 
Montano 97,786 | 1,760,000 1, 337, 600 
af New Mexico 81, 372 1, 221, 000 1, 098, 900 
, Utah... 103,738} 1,971,000} 1,202,310 
Washington... 463,610 | 8,345, 000 5,591, 150 
FiGtal Sead seem fot eae 1: SONI ae SAN Oh 37, G41, 783 | 456,329,000 | 310, 612, 960 
$ On the 1st of March of each year an estimate is made of the pro-- 
op portion of the preceding crop still in the hands of farmers. The 
: investigation shows a smaller proportion on hand than usual, the 
lowest reported except in 1882 and 1887. It is 28.9 per cent., which 
aa is less than the percentage in 1881, 1885, and 1886, and about thesame 
iy as in 1883 and 1884. The crop was about the same as that of 1886, 
. though the exportation has been less than in the previous year. The 
following table shows the remainders reported on hand March 1 since 
1880 : 
. f Crops 
Years. of previous in facnee bands 
years. cs 
: Pushels. Bushels. | Per cent. 
[CCE a CINE NDDAE Uet CRE gi hey a EN te EEE CA 456,329,000 | 132,000, 000 Rg - - 
LSS SRA DE Aa OAS ie a RCL CRE eC MOR ee PS 457,218,000 | 122/000, 000 26-7 
BBO Se Bac sk ar os TERR a cree he AO ie eR a ke 357, 112, 000 107, 000, 000 30.1 
iE ee eae aE ca as ee hea ah Aa CAL ee Sh” 512,765,000 | 169,000,000 53.0 
1 GE Sa PAINT GANT, Bu ily ae in haere UE SOU, 421,086,160 | 119, 000, 000 | 23.3 
UR ie ere aa bres Enna tbat Ay MnO I pa itt ye We 504,185,470 | 143,000, 000 28.4 
NTL Rn 8 Esk 1S lp A Ala SAM Nps ro 383, 230,090 | 98,000; 000 25.6 
BARBIES. £501. RRR ae CES Ga Vi eS t's Ci Nan ge AaD 498, 549,868 | 145,000,000) 2.1 
\ 
4 
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“The crop was an average one in yield, and thé stock remaining in 


‘ ait hands is also near an average. The returns are full, “and 


~ those of the State agent. system, while not in every State identical 


with those from the direct correspondents of the Department, are in 


: close agreement with them. 


The crop year and the fiscal or export year beginning at the same 


date, July 1, the movement on the basis of actual exports aud recog- 
nized consumption should be calculated from that date. Itshowsof 
‘uncounted wheat on the Ist of March 10,000,000 bushels, as follows : 


Bushels. Bushels. 


Sr ME ETINTAST AVAL IC GLOGS hits os oo hbo seine a SR Tee AN aT A OS «cel ents bt nce aah tole chee 34, 000, 060 
lad LAGS ac: Bie odes ot Rian) AS RRS ORE 8 47.9 ea Se el =e Aa WR RS 456, 000,009 _ 
490, 000,000 
“Consumption, Waly*is6O AODMIAYy 29) 1GES 2 © So Sac s cies oie Sele eV da ois A eek 187, 000, 000 
ER IEECaRECU TIT SE My NEA be) 8 2.5 ear. Sead orn BAe Come ae Ee Aad wos Peeaiee batesaee 34, 000, 000 
Henares wuty 2 bo hebruary 29,1888. ° 2. 5. sok ane team net oc ceae fos Oe “SORA 89, 000, 000 
+ Visible sipply March 1,.1888......2.....-..-........ aE S ay-35 5 Se hak CE ek, Se 38, 000,000 
Metta farmer’ hands March 1, 1886+... |... 0.220. s1sbe.-ces-c- se s0eces sce eaeeuse 132, 000, 000 
x 489, 000, C00 
EPRI AN Napa RE Bs oe Sok he te oe sia ee ee Ee lee nee ete MNP SNe ota alas 5 Crater Oe eters Clg 10, 000, 000 


- There is stillan uncounted quantity, which isan element of uncer- 
tainty difficult to eliminate. It is the wheat not consumed, not in 
visible stock, or reported in the hands of farmers, but in country 
elevators, in mills, both as wheat and flour, and as flour in commer- 
cial distribution to actual consumers. This is less at the end of the 
crop year, when the drain of distribution, foreign and domestic, has 
been continuous for twelve months. It is greater in other periods 


~ of the crop year, especially after the very active distr ibution of the 
~ first six months. 


Surplus and distribution by groups of States. 


: ~ | Stock on hand | Retained forcoun-| Distribution be- 

Sections. | Crop of 1887. “yarch 1,1888. | ty consumption. | yond county lines. 

| Bushels. Bushels. | P.ct Bushels. | P.ct. Bushels. -| P.ct. 
New England..............-. 964, 000 407,220 | 42.2 954,360 | 99.0 | 9,640 | 1.0 
DINREIES Fis ay ae @ Sense ee 2 See 26,310,000 ; 9,025,380 34.3 15,872,660 | 60.3 | 10, 437,240 | 39.7 
“SOTTO NS ee rr 38,431,000 | 9,941,230 | 25.9 24, 787,930 | 64.5; 13, 643) 070 | 35.5 
PAEEE GU Od o.c.6 cass 6 ac28 | 274,344,000 | 80,035,710 | 29.2 124, 648,840 | 45.4 | 149,695,160 | 54.6 
_ 2 SSR es | “46/529,000 | 13,350,120 | 28.7 | 13,045,880 | 28.0 | 33,483,170 | 72.0 
Nevada, Colorado, and Ter- 
MUNSETOR Sess os slate op oa 69,751,000 | 19,335,220 | 27.7 20, 853, 180 | 29.9 48,897,820 | 70.4 
SMLIERT? ort 5 sacha utes ease 456, 329,000 | 182,094,880 | 28.9 | 200,162,800 | 43.9 256, 166,200 | 56.1 


The proportion reported for distribution is slightly reduced, and 
the aggregate is 256,166,200, instead of 263,179,110 last year. 


Stock on hand and amount retained for home consumption March 1, 1888. 
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hs een . | Stock on hand | Consumedincounty |Shipped out of coun- 
States and Territories. pies of 188; March 1,1888. | where grown. ty where grown. 
| 
| | 
; Bushels. | Bushels. |P.ct.| Bushels. p. ct.| Bushels. P.ct. 
PRAANIOS, (922 SS Sao ss sc man eye 481,000 | 173,160 | 26 | 476,190 | 99 | 4,810 1 
New Hampshire.......... 110, 000 51,700 | 47 108,900 | 99 1,100 1 
RermiGnh 8 ee- ofan ees 320, 000 | 166,400 | 52! 316,800 | 99 3,200] 4 
Massachusetts...........3 | 16, 000 5,600 | 35. | 15,840 | 99 160 1 
Connecticut .............. 37/000 | 10,360 | 28 | 36,630 | 99 370 | <1 
Mew MOvK. jt... eee cet: 10,137,000 | 3,547,950 | 35 6,183,570 | 61 | 8,953,430 | 39 
BNEW JETSCY. . <52,.0 502450: 1, 459,000 | 466,880 | 32 | 1,065,070 | 73 393,980 | 27 
Pannsylvania............ 13,785,000 | 4,824,750 35 8,271,000 | 60 5,514,000 | 40 
WIGIS WIC $s tush ieee { 929, 000 185,800 | 20 353, 020 | 38 575, 980 | 62 
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Stock on raat. Gone edi teem 
March 1, 1888. | - name grown. ty 


BO Se : Bushels. Bushels. . P. ct.| Bushels. Pct. 
dan 3 nat So eh at 5,797,000 | 1,217,370 | 21 1,855,040 | 32 
= Se SS. ee 4,832,000 | 1,208,000 | 25 » 21299; 720 | 46 
ay: aah Gassing. es 5,094,000 | 1,579,140 | 31 4,533,660 | 89. 
South Carolina ....... 1,233,000 | \ 271,260 | 22 1, 134, 260 | 92 98, 640 
Gauninun.) HAc.ce pee 2,522, 000 630,500 | 25 2,269,800 90 252, 200. 
JE) ni aes Se ae ae 1, 305, 000 300,150 | 23 , 1,135,350 | 87 169, 650 
Mississippi....-.....---.-- 313, 000 53, 210.| 17 207,350 | 95 | 15, 650 
LD Up Sco S os a a 5,450,000 | 1,308,000 | 24 3,924, 000 | 72 1, 526, 000 |, 
PAS RaUSRSS- 5:0 sh ee eee 2,290, 000 687,000 | 30 1,946,500 | 85 343,500 
_ -Pennessee Bae OR eS eat 9,595, 000 2, 686, 600 | 28 5,469, 150 | 57 4, 125, 850 
+ West Virginia ....:....... 2,540, 000 908, 800 | 32 1,874,400 | 66 965, 600 
Kentucky RRs cee the d 11,113,000 | 2, 667,120 | 24 6, 667,800 | 60 4,445, 200° 
Ohio...... RRO IEE PEL A 35,895,000 | 10,768,500 | 30 16,152,750 | 45 19, 742, 250 | 
<iichigan Roe ee ORS EE 21,672,000 | 6,284,880 | 29 7,801,920 | 36 13, 870, 080 | 
SEIGHD i Soe en ee Se ee 37,828,000 | 10,591,840 | 28 13, 618,080 36 24, 209, 920 | 
TLE Ion Oy a Lay 36,861,000 | 8,846,640 | 24 13, 638,570 | 37 23, 222, 480. 
Wiusconsm |.228.i<2065. 022 , 13,063,000 4, 833,310 | 37 7, 315, 280 | 56 5, 747, 720 | 
SSE MNNESOEA , 2% s,s.) ses sacs 36, 299,000 | 10,889,700 | 30 9,800,730 | 27 26, 498, 270. 
Howat soe ete ness se 26,837,000 | 9,392,950 35 19, 054,270 | 7 7, 782,730 | 
SERWGESOUEL Sosk<c22 2 ohes~ce oe 27,744,000 |, 7,490,880 | 27 15,536, 640 | 56 12, 207,360 
epelgarisas (tt. ie ees 7,000 } | 2,053,890 | 27 4,564,200 | 60 3, 042, 800 | 
prmWenresher fs he ie 161585,000 | 5,307,200 | 32 §, 624,200 52 7,960, 800° 
California’ . Sy.\v2reschte 30, 429,000 | 8,520, 120 | 28 8,215, 880 | 27 22, 213, 170 | 
PROC ON Oe ers soe 16,100,000 | 4,830,000 | 30 4, 830,000, 30 11, 270,000 |. 
WNewadaccg..fcce eck). Jee 111,000 32,190 | 29 88,800 80 22, 260 
olorade ni irs foes ok 2.514. 000_ 678,780 | 27 1,106,160 | 44 1,407,840. 
‘al ye Gy 227) 5 ee ee, Gene 303, 000 78, 780 | 26 239,370 | 7 63, 630 | 
Mesicoteis Boseee. eek S 52, 486.000 | 14,149,620 | 27 9,957,140 | 19 42, 448. £60 
: SLA ee Se See eer 1,120,900 |} 336 (00 | 30 784,000 | 70 336, 000 | 
eh Montana, ..2N cn co 1, 760, 000 492,800 | 28 | 1,020,800 | 58 739, 200 
Sanat tn WNEW jMGXICO. 005 65 co os. 1, 221,900 | 329, 670 | 27 1,050,060 | 86 170, 940 
Retna a SU Galt ee ence fos 1. 971, 000 650,430 | 33 1,182,600 | 60 788, 
st Washington .............. 8,345,000 | 2,586,950 jeer 31 5,424,250 | 65 2, 929, 
re Tehelka ~ 456,329,000 | 132,094,880 | 28.9 | 200, 162,800 | 43. 
} l 
P< 
Ra Average price of wheat for the years 1875-87. 
P 
a wl : States. 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. [358 1883. | 1884. 
; Vea : a Ra Pee 
eA > 
Bs a ‘Kentucky .......... lst 05 {$1.00 |$0.99 |$0.76 |$1.08 [$0.93 [$1.31 lysis $0.95 |§0 
Pie CHEE ee ee ee 1.09 | 1.14) 1.24] 86] 1.20) 1.02] 1.29] .95] . 
Say hy er’ Michigan....:...... 1.15 | 1.16 | 1.22] .85 |] 1.17] .97| 1.95 | .90)_ .96 
pape 36 Tadiawa.!-: to... | 197) 1.02 }1.18) .81}4.17] /99.11-97,] .90] ..95 
Sel MEARE a sect - 5. | 91) 98) 1.04) 75 | 1.07 | 95 | 1.22 | 6] .92 
PASE Wisconsin ....... | .91 | 1.01 | .93] .67 | 1.04 | 1,00] 1.19 | .90] .88 
Sa Be ‘Minnesota .........- 86 | .90) .91) .51 | .94) 2871 1.06} .82] .80 | 
eR ae OS eee 71 | .90| .87| .50] .92| .821 1.06] 170]. .80 
et Missouri......<..-.- 9 .89 | 1.00 7 | 1.01] 89} 4.39 | ~.85-| -.88 
3 2 Kansas 022.000... | 237] 196 | 7e2 | 159] 189] 70 | 105]. {er | .78 | 
Ry o> Nebraska .........- 64] 273) .88] .49] .84] 73] 197) 67 | 904 
Pascua. Makobay <5 sc: dhe see | Beeeen Baocbal Geesnn) Earnie enc calts ssa. | .80 es 
Be hs: United States.....| 1 | 1.087 1. 082 77] 4.108! .951)1.193) 882) 913) 
a. oe ow’ a . . y z Pe 
oF ates The average export price is as follows for twelve years: Se 
ENG? at 
o>, = | oa ee 
ue Year ended June 30— a i i Year ended June 30— - = 
| : . 
| i 
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es ported in December, averaging 68.1 cents per bushel; but the export 
- + wheat, coming from the Northwest mainly, had a probable farm value, 
_ as delivered by the growers, of about 59 cents per bushel. ; 


WEIGHT PER BUSHEL. 


AS 7 


The average weight of the crop is slightly increased, scoring the 


highest point for several years, 58.5 pounds per measured Winchester. 


bushel. The record for the crop of 1886 was 58.4; for 1885 it was 57 
_ pounds; for 1884 it was 58.3 pounds; and for 1883 it was 56.9 pounds. 
' This makes an equivalent of 445,047,538 bushels of 60 pounds each. 
In fixing the averages for States, estimates have been received from 
_ three sources: (1) from county correspondents, (2) from State agents, 
‘oe @) from millers. In most cases there was a reasonable agreement. 
_ Where discrepancies occurred, they were harmonized in accordance 
with the history of crop conditions affecting quality. The millers 
_ have the best opportunity to test weights, and if they know how their 
takings compare with the body of wheat of all grades, their judgment 


4 
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is entitled to preference; they donot always agree, however, in their | 


_ estimates. 
{ 2s) 
Weight per bushel. 
ri States and Territories. | 
: 
— 
: : 

RTE ee a EAL cacy has dabenke 56 481, 000 26, 936, 000 | 448, 933 
MMIRMIRINT APNG SMTS 2052406. 22 Sesh cla wowed sa eens 56 | 110, 000 6, 160,000 | 102, 667 
SETAE FN ois oan soya . ) 7 | 320, 000 18, 240, 000 304, 000 

[PEST eile 2) Se Seed Beane Mee § eee 58 16, 000 928, 000 15, 467 
: SEMEL 5 tC. os ode x's wa mebieis 3s sas Clas 7.5 37, 000 2, 127,500 35, 458 

. Mima MGR 2. eco 5-20) « POUL gin Sean Ae atom 57.5 | 10,137,000 582,877,500 | 9,714, 625 

New Jersey..... eh ene te Re nias Pp ms eS OF 58 1, 459, 000 84, 622, 000 1, 410, 367 

ere Ns 5 os sim a Reh. ty pie'einlas Ces 7.6 13,785, 006 794,016,000 | 13,233, 600 

|S Tel SIE 2 i ne a) a 7 929, 000 52, 953, 000 882,550 

; “ha 38) eee A ae oh een ee. ene 7.5 5,797, 000 333,327,500 | 5,555,458 
IE 0 I ie eR ae Ae ener aes 58 | 4,832,000 280,256,000 | 4,670,933 

TT PASTSWS TAS) 7 a 58 | 5,094,000 295,452,000 | 4, 924, 200 

> ODE GEA S80 oe op me ein pee ee ST oe CRE ey ee 58.5 1,233,000 72,130,500 | 1,202,175 
ETI 25S see AG. «yao w ee ne 57 2,522, 000 143,754,000] 2,395,900 | 

DERM Us Meare il. Rs Wk. Sob. uss ede? 58 1, 305, 000 75,690,000 | 1,261,500 | 

| OE ELSE Po Ate ae Cony na a eee 59 313, 000 18, 467, 000 307, 783 

_ SA OS PET ae te ees ee ey eee ee ean 58 5, 450, 000 316,100,000 | 5, 268,333 

ov i aT i EE ee aa ee 58 2, 290, 000 132,820,000 | 2,218, 687 

Oa Soe pies BRR ge ca: 2 Ea ae a ae 59 9,595, 000 566,105,000 | 9, 435, 083 

Oe ESE RE eas Ca ee eee 59 2, 840, 000 167,560,000 | 2,792, 667 

lu uo Ee OE ta ee ae 58.5 |. 11,113,000 650,110,500 | 10,835,175 

ey EOS Th Seg a Si ee 59 35,895,000 | 2,117,805,000 | 35, 296, 7: 
Mma ie eh en Be a ag Da alo, les 59 | 21,672,000 | 1,278, 648,000 |, 21,310,800 
ur 8 SE SES say ea ae en 59.5 | 87,828,000 | 2,250,766,000 | 37,512, 767 

a) “TL S97 RE Re eS Nene Cae net Kaha. And 59.5 | 36,861,000 | 2,193,229,500 | 36,553,825 
LER ST ph Salceg AE 9 ae 57.3 | 13,063,009 748,509,900 | 12,475,165 
MaRS fs iets bss | 57.8 | 36,299,000 | 2,098,082; 200 | 34,968, 
26, 837, 000 1, 529, 709, 000 | 25, 495, 150 
; 9.5 | 27,744,000 | 1,650,768,000 | 27,512,800 
7,607,000} °433.599'000 | 7,226,650. 
16, 585, 000 945,345,000 | 15,755,750, 
: 30,429,000 | 1,795,311,000 | 29,921,850 
7}  16,100,0004 961,170,000 | 16,019, 500 
5 | 111, 000 | 6, 604, 500 | 110, 075 
5 2,514,000 149,583,000 | 2, 493, 050 
5 303, 000 17,422, 500 290, 375 
2 52,406,000 | 3,050, 029; 200 | 50, $33, 820 
5] 1,120,000 65,520,000 | 1,092, 000 
3 | 1,760, 000 102,608,000 | 1,710,133 
} 1,221,000 72,039,000 | 1,200, 650 
5) - 1,971,000] | 117,274,500 | 1,954, 57 
: By 4 8,345,0004 498, 196,500 | ° 8,303,275 
; | 
a 58.5 | 456,329,000 | 26,702, 852,300 | 445, 047,528 
. . 3 
é %. 
a2" 
Be on: 
Be 5 
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_ The farm value of the wheat crop of 1887 was $310,612,960, as re- 
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the Rocky Mountains and Pacific coast. 


OATS. 


js 


The increase of the area of oats has been greater than that of corn 
or wheat, and still there is no surplus. The average was 11,000,000 


acres for 1870-79, and 21,000,000 for 1880-87. The averages of yield 
per acre, respectively, 28.4 and 26.5 bushels, a small decrease, while 


the increase of aggregate product has been 74.5 per cent. The en-— 


larged supply has reduced the average of price per bushel from 35.3 


to 32.8 cents, and the average value per acre from $10.03 to $8.71. 


The use of oatmeal as food for man has enlarged the demand for 
oats, and the necessity of partial substitution of oats for corn in the 


feeding of horses in the South is steadily enlarging the requirement 


in that direction. The area has increased proportionally more than 
that of wheat or corn, and the price has declined less, showing the 
need of a larger supply than formerly for domestic consumption. 
This fact has the greater significance, as it exists without any appre- 
ciable foreign demand, The decline in value per acre in a compari- 
son of the period is 13.2 per cent. for oats, 14.9 per cent. for corn, 
and 22.6 per cent. for wheat, according to the following table: ‘ 


. , Average | Average | Avera 
Years. PoueREeaue ei eee of | value per| yield per valine per 
; e . bushel. acre. acre. 
| - 
Bushels. Acres. | Cents. | Bushels. |, . 
417,885,380 | 16,187,977 $150, 243, 565 36.0 25.8 $9. 28 
416, 481, 000 16, 831, 600 193, 198, 970 46.4 2A.7 - 11.48 
488, 250, 610 18, 494, 691 182, 978, 022 37.5 26.4 9. 64 
571, 302, 400 20, 324, 962 187, 040, 264 | 33.0 28.1 SL 
583, 628,000 | 21,300, 917 161, 528, 470 | 28.0 27.4 7.58 
629, 409, 000 22, 783, 630 | 179, 631, 860 28.5 27.6 7.88 
624, 134, 000 23, 658, 474 186, 137, 930 | 29.8 | 26.4 7.87 
659, 618, 000 25, 920, 906 | 200, 699, 790 30. 4 25.4 V.74 
ERO ba eae heater ess 4,390, 708,390 | 165,503,157 | 1,441, 458, 871 eee) ipa 
Annual average... .| 548,838,549 | 20,687,895 180, 182, 359 i 82.8 26.5 | 8.71 
Annual average | 
for preceding ten 
VORES ie 3. tet sieis 314, 441,178 11, 076, 822 111, 075, 223 | 35.3 28.4 10. 03 


For oats, as in the case of corn, the uses are so many and various, 
for man and beast, that its consumption is elastic, depending much 
on price, while the restriction of wheat to one use, as food for man, 


‘with a demand uniform and not to be extended, subjects that grain 


to the inevitable and severe operation of the law by which quantity 
controls price. The area, product, and value of oats, by States, for 
1887, is as follows: 


States and Territories. Acres. | Bushels. Value. 

93, 205 | 2, 684,000 | $1, 127,280 

33, 749 | 965, 000 414, 950 

2 ; : 107-723} 2,736,000 | 1,094; 400 
WEASSA GHUSELESTS bien: cml pciayeepiie cate tein Oats nie cise eles Siatatel arctoiel sinkegciale 24, 752 | 703, 000 802, 290 
MOGe Vislamde nt ho baa. Rr gRea ee owe eee eek See en 6, 353 | 165, 000 70, 950 
| al ibarere WO rhe Aen ne MO ae Ean Ue eRe ee es SO ert Oc 39,417 | 1, Q88, 000 456, 960 
ING WAN Orc cee Ne Okts. T gL an ehe eRE ME Sonecyn ELT oy. Ri aiae ee COIS 1,413, 088 33, 208,000 | 12, 286, 960 
INE PALICIES NAS OOO Mle eae oS CEE Raced 2s NE ee en ate abe tS 2 136, 830 | 221, 000 1, 159, 560 
TecehaVaRsnya hes no ee ee RI Ghee RNIN NI VIN aU sey Ses Te Wea 1,330,234 | 83, 921,000,, 11,872,350 
1 DREN 2 = eae eae nC RR at ME BA Re NOT RTM PUR RR pai ET 21, 623 | 158, 000 151, 149) 
ALbER as ENC s Ween g Oe Vane BNO ews NUS ms tGn Arde aaracabn ofaarise gucdoS 117, 798 } 2, 438, 000 R04, 540 
NaRpinint he hell ook ieee aan ew RANGA, 652,665 | 11,095,000 | 3,883,250 
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It is seen that the heaviest wheat is that of Indiana and Illinois, deg 
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AREA AND PRODUCT OF OATS. 
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ett on e879, 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. A 


DIAGRAM C. 
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* ’ - 
: ac ‘ States and Territories. | Acres. Bushels. Value. 
654,115 8,504,000 | $8,741,760 
397,198 |} 4,6072000 | “2/7187 130 
” 612,561 7,044,000 | 4,085, 520 
52, 496 761, 000 | 456, 600 
422,101 4,643,000 | 2,692,940 
is | 358,551 4,410,000 | 2,513,700 
UNECE ETOU ers ot esi, Lert Sok ~ coo! = ate, ones Slee oastnce 6, Sisfeie <3 FoR ee | 36, S61 498, 000 | 263, 940 
REE i eA ye ayia sid Stats Toe ae tee + poe e sha EeS Se 580, 614 12, 193, 000 4,511,410 
oi PSE aS oe ol WRN CIEE A aia’ GEE Ae Ae Ree Aye F 269,125 4,710, 000 1, 884, 000 
Sm Needs Ry hes Sie Say arhe\as ual haem aeh ees sede ees ose 645, 08 | 9, 225, G00 3,505,500 
Ea Niakhar ii i te RY ha eye Eo a eS 142) 207 2'531,000 | —885)850 
RRMIIE UME eo yc Ls octets So eS aos jo Fe vag ole hee oe ce meeen ane do. 491, 496 8,247,000 | 3, 007, 980 
RIPE BS Seite ha af ec eo ON as ee ag ees Tbr Be 1,003,278 | 30,098,000 | 9, 631,360 
LE Like ayo Sah i eRe eee SIE OP Cc I Bis 0 en ae 765, 000 22,644,000 | 7,246,080 
MRA oo oe Sy vas = fens 2 acs ee es ale ele meen ete en nticee es 1, 034, 923 27, 943, GOO 8, 103, 470 
LOL gE Jock oS SERRE Bee roaseee cannon enone cogs 3,690,385 | 168,866,000 | 29,393,820 
SESE ater nia ans Sinn Selatan en '-)= Sw oislole ns eae = Salnlee j 1,440, 299 | 34,855,000 | 9,759,400 
Minnesota ...... I OO ae EATS le Va gs Soda de See Sa3 Pe 1, 554, 532 46,636,000 | 10,565,360 
Towa.... Een ihe ete seteiawinye wits «js miata =. G% miokrahis ee Stet ro eb ererarn 2, 438, 745 74,382,000 | 17,851,680 
- Missouri 1 39,793,000 | 10,346,180 
(OT DEES RPS Se SSE 2 Sls wane ee nae eae rete PG ep aa 40,041,000 | 11,611,890 
J) HELD E sot red thoes 13 ane Be RCUE BBC OlOSser Boece St Sane 25,365,000 | 5,326,630 
California 2,196,000 | 1,273,680 
7) STI geht co SR RS Re ner ee ie re rs tne Me er 8 5, 547, 000 2, 218, 800 
Nevada........ "196, 000 "98,000 
Colorado , 61 1,569, 000 706, 050 
OED Seay oh olan tte lal ipa ain kel Sin En SPREE i & Laie A | 1,186, 80 37, 266, 000 9, 316, 500 
LEP ob etsy ee DRS DBRS 6 2 oe a ee Se Bere =P pak Se Nets 26, 1, 095, 000 4$2, 75 
Montana * 1, 866, 000 | 839, 7 
New Mexico 5, 389 362,000 | 166, 520 
REIT tet Re SE CEA cee a ato oe oa ciad sae oie ons aane bs A 2¢ 786, 000 337, 980 
Washington Fan's 5 | 38, 369, 000 1, 482, 360 
Wyoming : &8, 000 £9, 600 
Total | 20, 659, 618, 600 200, 699, 790 


An illustration of the rapid increase of area and enlargement of 
production is found in the accompanying Diagram C. 


COTTON. 


There has been steady progress in cotton-growing, interrupted only 
for four years, 1861 to 1865, starting anew with free labor in the 
latter year, and producing about half as much as m 1860. Jt was 
not until 1870 that the product obtained before the war was clusely 
approximated, and not fully reached until 1875. In the past tweive 

. years the increase has been more than 50 per cent. It 1s assumed 
by those best qualified to judge that the area of 1859 was about 
12,000,000 acres. The present acreage is believed to exceed 18,000,000 
acres. In i879, by the census enumeration, it was nearly 14,500,000 
acres. According to estimates of this Department it is distributed 
as follows: 


States. 1886. 1887. 

Acres. Acres. 
BER NaN SMe Pat occa at an aca what or esel ny s)a:2 mj(nis 0's S!o%a wile 2 olnioininte wimtetaygta isle! sous ais ~iainle ve 42, 667 40,334 
SRS IMO DEE ENISSLIL G3 Ghee tare pit ei nicre ie, <iob'b Ss <.s ores oh dae Seno enisicfeteee & DN bale wita =a 1, 071, 658 1, 066, 301 
PePRU SS NRMPEL ES DINTS Conroe ars eet Ne OSS or Srsl' ss 3 BU er Comsabatcan abe tab aaein 1, 655, 291 1, 622,185 
EEE TER MMPI Ce Tove te ny oe Gee 8 nS Ad Sh onl Maen ane oie caine, area dtainte es 2, 956, 267 2, 941, 486 
TPL WEGTE ie seta tt adatae cha 2.8 tS BoC Sa A A pe ie SE RS Pea 270, 738 262, 616 
NSPE L ita A BA ae en Rs Sti a Va sla rate eras ISS SE EEA Sy nied Site ale ees 2, 823, 718 2, 809, 599 
MERRIE I sos ote Sere ene Notte c= oie + a afa'c tends Recs Caen sae oee ew aldina eee 2, 548, 674 2,548, 674 
RR RTEREOR Tete en = on See OE SS SES KL oak Ge Seta dear ew citie/eniewncetas 1,035, 781 ‘1, 066, 854 
SR Bas Nese er Ree Re le wc wis mth mj PMs OILS. Cantons Leal Owe 3,771, 7 3, 960, 397 
TERESEEE a fe chee ere TE TE trae cso cave cas he cian ga a teen ae abies 1, 354, 788 1, 388, 658 
aR te dey oss ee es Ig sot tEN Ree on or cen ais = satus auafelacens on 7,30 855, 799 
RCE ee en te ER cc ie! Beh ete Nae ensts oa a ata ache aTetafal 75, 955 78, 234 
: SPEAR Ae cM 2 tS SEE Unt A Stork oie ba-cke Om aw BIeW Giwistgnd SHE blow Salctl athe bo e'a 18, 454, 603 18, 641, C67 » 

Saae . 
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_ condition was ‘reported than for ten years, averaging 97, giving prom- 


_ the consumption of cotton is not expected to enlarge with the num- a 
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The crop of 1s87 was planted earlier than’ any in recent yeaa nad: 
a good stand, and a vigorous early growth, and in July a highe 


ise of nearly 8,000,000 bales. During July excessive rains on the 


Atlantic coast and drought i in the Gulf States reduced this avera 
to 93.3.. This was only “the beginning of the reduction, which was 
continued through August and September to 82.8 and 76.5. Th ¥ 
decline was alarming, ‘and while it was real and very heavy, the 
general depression caused by it probably gave some slight Saou 
the judgment of the reporters, reducing the general average a point 
or two below its real effect. sae 
From October forward the meteorological conditions were remar a A 
ably favorable, frost was delayed, the growing season lengthened, 
the weather for picking favor able, increasing the crop at least athird, — 
of a million bales beyond the reasonable expectation in October. — 
The result is a crop only exceeded by that of 1882, when er 
7,000,000 bales were gathered. Les 
Diagr: am D presents an illustration of the progress of cotton grow- aS 
ing since 1841. The dark perpendicular bands in the diagram repre- — x 
sent the quantity io en while the lighter extensions show the - 
quantity used at home. ie 
The average annual production of twenty years before 1861 was | 


therefore 1,335,000,000 pounds, and of the twenty-three years since ia 


1865 it was 2, 207, 000,000 pounds, an increase of 65.3 percent. Thisis — 
not an increase proportionate t to our increase of population, because 


bers of people in this country, but with the requirements of the world. _ 

The exportation of the first period averages 929,000,000 pounds, _ 
and of the second 1,492,000,000 pounds, an increase ‘of 60.6 per cent. | 
The increase of home manufacture has therefore been pr oportionately " 
greater than that of production: 


7 
Years. | Production. Exports. ! ' Years. | Production. Exports. nN 
‘ 
Pounds. | Pounds. i| Pounds. Pounds. , 
PRAT ED | Btaiisi-l- = aS 759, 903, 750 BBA 17 OL | WaBGbIss) PSS | 1, 041, 962, 263 650, 572, 829 it 
1S) OSE Cee RD e abe 1, 077, 391, 350 992 D972 TOR Ali [SAG tetris mine 969, 175,203 661, 473, 588" 45). 
A xo): Ss Se ge Et els Eee RO 948, 860, 550 6687 638:45p" | TOOe et ee ee ae i i 73, 431, 114 784. 763, 633 
Bt Re See 1, 118, 097, 900 872,905; 996: || 1868). 5 seste uss e. 811,645 644,327,921 
ahs! asa 5 At oes ae tn 976, 741, 650 4G BOD. Oo 1) LOO Oy ceetet a ala tone | . ie 401, 357 958, 558, 523 + 
TRB SES Boe 837,215,550 527, 219, 958!) 1870...) dal. ee. | 2/020, 693,736 | 1, 462,928,024 
TRA e ae She tes 1, 090, 850, 850 B14, 274i 431 ABTA as, ete Aten | 1,384, 084, 494 | 938, 537,413 
ESAD Lo ass elo cae ee 1, 263, 868, 200 1,026; 6025269) / 1802). 02 one ee | 1,833, 188, 931 | 1, 200,063,580 
ASAD 5. Metals es ace 977, 267, 700 G80 Dole GOL Wl TEs tee oe ascte tee ; 1,940, 648, 352 } 1, 358, 602, 303 ui 
HOBO Re seers ness 1, 086, 865, 650 927, 237-089" |hASTae a Boy 2s | 1,783, 644,032 |- 1,260; 418, 903)” 
15 553i LS Sees Wey Sy Rr 1, 421, 413, 340 1:\093, 230;\639" |A87oe es Sone: ae. 2, 157, 958, 142 |" 1, 497; 405, 334 i 
Ibe sda Lee eee 1, 542, 325, 720 1, 1175570, 320 WV TET Oe pes, 2, 095, 901, 297 | 1, 445, 369, 120) re 
PBS (2 eergwecee: | 1,396, 112, 420 987, 833,106 || 1877 .....+...- .| 2,260, 285,666 | 1, 607, 583,511 
i ho 97: ane ei ae a 1, 363, 5387, 635 1, 008, 424. eT ake (chp se pase aoienioe 2,404, 410, 373 | 1, 628, 372, 833 
ASO ete A werattinie 1, 658, 631, 975 1,351, 431, TOL iN VECO ae ae ae et 2, 171, 797, 156 1,822, 061.114 
ABBo a ee Seis 1, 467, 129, 120 3, IE GRD Ves Meenas ee ake 3,199, 822,682 | 2, 190, 928,772 = 5 
Syd canes gc a opiates | 1,554, 701, 760 oil) LOSE quiteniner ...-+' 2,588, 236, 636 | 1,739, 975, 961 
NBS Bac sieht one oe | 1, 949, 306, 728 | IRSQ.....c. ..-- + 3,405,070, 410'| ©) 2288 OTS Oza 
gt in|: Dea Aenas ts. Toa 2) 274, 372, 309 ; FESO Ye eet tig et 2, 757, 544, 422 1, 862; 572,530." 
BBG cote ee > sore a eet pete "307, 516/090) || tASB4te eget oe 2, 742, 966, 011 1,891, G59. 472 
ACES Aneh esas oe 3, 182, 350, 531 2) 058; 087, 444 
otal: vee _| 26, 699, 139, 760 | 18,572, 804, 883 tI BGH.S Sees 2s 3, 157, 378, 443"| 2, 169, 457, 330 
\ | NTO ee era a 3. 300, 000, 000 2, 200, 000, 000~ 
| TOs ey sien | 50,751, 762, 996 34, 310, 605, 160 ' 
sede Wo aah Brees Wester eG) 
* Approximate. + 
pet 
r 
sb sas 
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PRODUCT AND EXPORT OF COTTON.—1841 TO 
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POTATOES.—EFFECT OF QUANTITY ON PRICES. 


Value per Bushel,. Bushels por Capita. 
1871. 1872. 18783. 1874, 18765. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885, 1886. 1882, 
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The crop of 1887 was unfortunate fromthe start. Disaster attended 
it during its season of growth. New England alone gave promise of 
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a fair crop early in the season, which was succeeded by unfavorable . 


conditions and disappointment. 

» In the States west of the Alleghany Mountains the crop year opened 
most unfavorably, drought prevailing over a large part of the area, 

interfering with germination and retarding growth. The drought 


continued generally unbroken until the season was too far advanced — 


to make more than a fraction of a crop possible. Inthe Kastern and 
Middle States prospects were favorable for a good crop until August, 
when excessive moisture was followed by a tendency to rot, and con- 
dition steadily declined. 

The area of potatoes was enlarged, the preliminary estimate show- 
ing more than 2,300,000 acres. The increase was largest in the more 
western States, though considerable m the older States, where the 
previous crop had proved more profitable than the cereals. The 
‘preliminary estimate was 134,000,000 bushels in round numbers, the 
figures being subject to slight modification in the final record by 
States. The record of eight years is: 


: ( i 
Year. | Acres. ' Per acre. | Product. 


tie co Z ; | Bushels. _ Bushels. 


SRE i on 8 ol SE dle Oe SO RES le ' 1,842,510 91.0) 167, 659, 570 
MERA 9255 ois atch us 3 BY As abot eal eid Ace ect teloT .45 a a | 2,041,670 | 53.5 | 109,145,494 
| aaa 2g et ea RR ate SR a Ey ED ae 2) 171, 636 | 78.7 | 170,972,508 
Se Sains ORG 1S a ORIN STE Fie eo SP | 2) 89, 275 | 91.0 | 208) 164.425 
MEER ee Rone Boa es Ae adsaaen hie bixces chs 0 2! 220; 980 85.8 | 190, 642, 000 
Entel BR 5 Pa NE UR Aa i eg ot i 2) 265, 823 97.2 | 175,029, 000 
TR Ue pecle gin ed Es RAL Bre 14 AA Be ake ae ee Cg) ne 2, 287, 136 | 7B.5-| 168,051, 000 
aS Re SE Og RIN ale See ERENT, 0a ie Oe | #2, 300,000 |..-..--..+-+! 134, 000, 000 


* Approximate. 


The crop of 1879, according to the census of 1880, amounted to 
169,458,539 bushels, of which six States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois produced 56 per cent. The 
crop of these States was last year reduced nearly one-half. 

\ Diagram E illustrates the progress of potato growing, showing the 
area by superficial measurement, and the effect of relative supply 
upon market price by linear exhibits. 


FLAX. 


Flax growing is one of the minor agricultural industries, and while 
the production of seed, for which it is almost entirely grown, varies 
from year to year in different localities, the total product is but little 

changed. In order to determine approximately its present. extent, 
and the areas where it is now grown, the Department has made a 
thorough investigation, and presents its results in connection with 
statements showing commercial distribution and supply. 

It is essentially a pioneer crop and has never been long popular in 
any one locality. For new land, brought under the plow for the first 

time, it is almost unequaled as a crop for subduing the natural wild- 
ness of the land, and being, like wheat, a ready money crop, it is for 

a time in high favor with poineer settlers. The center of production 

| follows westward the frontier line of farming lands, its cultivation 
‘in the older regions gradually giving way to other and more perma- 


~ 
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nently popular crops. In the older areas there is a decided prejudico , 
toward it on account of injury to fertility of the soil, but new settlers ~ 
in the West and Northwest, with their deep rich soils, canand do 


disregard this objection. Sart 
‘It is undoubtedly true that flax does very rapidly withdraw certain 


constituent elements from the soil, the presence of which is necessary 


to its successful production, but the same may be said of other crops 

which arealwaysinfavor. Were it desired American farmers could 

easily devise means to renew the elements withdrawn, so a further 

reason for its comparative abandonment in the older sections must 

be sought. Under present conditions it is not a paying crop, except 

on the fertile virgin soils of portions of the trans-Mississippi btates. 

This is variously accounted for by correspondents, but the main 

cause is undoubtedly the fact that there is no general demand for 

anything except the seed, the straw and the fiber going almost en- 

tirely to waste on account of lack of facilities for its utilization. In’ 
a few localities in the more eastern States the fiber is used in rough 

bagging and rope making, and there are a few establishments where 
itis converted into tow for upholstering; many correspondents 

in Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas speak of the straw as being fed to 

cattle to a considerable extent as a substitute for straw and corn fod- 

der, and others of its use as a material for thatching houses and cat- 

tle shelters, but as a general rule the straw and fiber together are 

burned or returned to the soil as a dressing. In primitive days, be- 

fore the development of our cotton and wool-manufacturing indus- 

tries and transportation facilities, the hackel and brake and the 
spinning-wheel and hand-loom were implements aimost as necessary 

to the farmer as the plow and flail. 

The present investigation, relating mainly to seed, shows that the 
crop of 1887, while considerably smaller than that of the previous 
year, is somewhat larger than that of 1879. Its production is con- 
fined to that great belt of States lying north of the thirty-seventh 
parallel and west of Ohio. The ten principal States of this region in 
1879 produced 97 per cent. of the total seed grown, and the propor- 
tion remains about the same, though the center of production has 
shifted to the extreme western limit of the belt. Thefollowing state- 
ment shows the production of seed in 1879, according to the returns 
of the Tenth Census, and in comparison the estimated production of 
1887, asascertained by this investigation: 


States. 1879. 1887. | States. 1879. 1887. 
| | | 
Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

QONIO sh AAS oe aroney se 593, 217 | TIS (G43 5 MIRANSSSP coehe ne G. nas =i. 513,616 } 1,068,321! 
Ariana Roth eens | 1,419,172 | 113,534 || Nebraska aah te 77, 805 | 665, 233 
MWLnois seks ee es | 1,812,438 | 94,247 || Dakota 26,787 | 3,237,597 
WuisGonsin’ coe ec ee |. 547,104 | 65;1652))|| Aulvother® sees. sense | 191, 487 | 142, 258 
MATMESOtA; tease helo 98,689 | 1,246, 442 | |_—______'_—__—_ 
TOWA Eset Oe thas teeeees | 1,511,131 | 1,888.914 Totals s-.c- me eo of 7,170,951 | 9,001,399 
MISGOULI:2). 02.6 eek oo 379,535 | . "360,558 | 

} i] 


The most remarkable feature of this table is the marked falling off 
of the crop of the more Eastern States and the still more extraordi- 
nary increase in the Western belt. In 1879 the four States east of 
the Mississippi River produced 63 per cent. of the total of the States 
named, while in the present year the same region grows but little 
more than 4 per cent. of the whole, the six trans-Mississippi States 
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producing considerably more than. nine-tenths of all. Even in this 
region the industry is now beginning to decline, and the-causes given - 
~by correspondents are the same.as have caused its virtual abandon- 
ment farther east. Many returns from Iowa and Wisconsin agree 
that under existing conditions it is not a profitable crop, being very - 
hard on any but fresh soil, and the seed alone not paying for its 
growth. 

‘In connection with the above estimate for 1887, a table has been 
compiled from returns of State boards of agriculture or assessors’ 
returns for the flax States, showing, in comparison with the census 
returns for 1879, the acreage and product of seed in 1885 and 1886 


_. and the estimated acreage of the present year. The Department does ' 


not hesitate to say that it believes these State returns generally too 

low—on the whole perhaps 10 per cent. below the truth—on account 

of the almost universal tendency of assessors to underrate both acre- 
~ age and product. 


Bushels State returns. 
of seed | 
States. (census | | oo | 
returns), |... oo- | Dushels o ~ Bushels of = 
1879. Acres, 1885 | seed, 1885. Acres, 1886. seed, 1886. Acres, 1887. 
° | : 
ROME. cS Soe a ctelesapces bs 593, 217 16, 680 | 5 BE) Cl Bee C| Once eo Goch bcacns. 
ARMIAMAe fos kcet Bie thes 2S 1,419,172 | 21,97 | 161,681 | 18, 268 153, 128 14, 000 
LINEA OS ea SS OS a 1, 8i2, 438 | 21,744 | 198, 823 | 13, 231 117,593 10, 184 
WIREONISIDN A (2000 eh as 2 wei Se BAC; 104 eee eee: 8S, 219 | UY (UG) Oneal CREME rr once 
MPRA RODE oc, ai. hs de ole Sets. s  < 9B G89) |S. Boe <ttein ett 2, 246, O77 | 204,147 | 1,508,771 170, 225 
LGN 2 Aol Re Go ee a es, ae 1,511,131 | 303,708 | 2,663,073 | 291,560 | 2,332,480 271, 161 
GRISEA Ge as wnt. ophte oo ch Sule oie 513,616 |, 122,199 | 819, 949 | 37, 904 879, 040 132, 580 
ISLET CEES Sas Se eee 77, 805 65, 728 COPE 54 Sos cc RAS clas ae wean ae eee ee 2 
IHREN eect e st dacaioe oe kts | 26, 757 364,823 | 2,916,983 549,189 | 3,844, 323 366, 126 
I u 


Chicago, Saint Louis, and Milwaukee are the great flaxseed markets 
and our correspondents generally speak of their products as going di- 
rectly or indirectly to these great marts. Thereare scattered through 
the producing region numbers of local oil-mills, which take a por- 
tion of the crop without the expense of long shipments, but the bulk 
of the crop finally reaches some of the great central markets. In 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois mills which formerly consumed a consid- 
erable portion of the local grown seed have been compelled to go out 
of the business on account of the refusal of farmers to grow it for 
them, and for others yet running it is only grown by cultivators to 
whom the mill-men lend the seed for sowing, the planters taking too 
little interest to preserve their own seed. 

The receipts and shipments of seed in the three principal Western 
markets for a series of years is thus shown: 


Chicago. Milwaukee. Saint Louis. 
Year. 

Receipts. |Shipments.| Receipts. |Shipments.| Receipts. | Shipments. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Pest OM cc ene ee 4,923,091 | 4,332,047 | 1,104,663 944, 637 | . 1,260, 727 656, 952 
7 (3.022 aie OE nn GRRE Be Ae oe ha 3,079,285 | 3,003,591 911,816 800, 218 384, 434 342, 672 
[Sh LES eae, eee ome See ee 3,679,530 | 3,083,812 | 1,207,499 | 1,044, 159 536, 009 141,377 
is theaeig  e Se On EOeEE chee 6, 770, 657 5, 567, 526 2, 280, 855 2, 183, 750 436, 105 102, 77 


os SOG, SS 1 Pie 7,092,573 | 6,692,590 | 2,298,952 | 2,217, 429 366, 202 57, 234 


Pane dh Lae Zt Woe ile ent Wy Ma Led Pn ee oe a Fo SIN Seat ope, a ate ag 
fu 4 Vie a > tne eae ome . pe i gs one 
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The home produ ct of a recor is never Sat to the home consump- 
tion, large quantities being annually imported. The principal source — 
of supply i is the British Kast Indies, from whence we receive more 


than 90 per cent. of our foreign supply. The importations of seed 3 


since 1878 have been as follows : 


Year. Quantity. Value, | Year. Quantity. Value. 
— ! | 
Bushels. | | Bushels, 

Rae SAR OS fet Oe 1,290,615 | $1,883, 333 |} 1888....2......5.00000000. | . 687,729} $677,040 
PRT ORB casi: p> ae ae die | 1009; 281 | -d,618,00ihll| TI8S4) Saki ko cee | 2,849,226 | 3,079,848 
SO ae eye Sats Me, 1,464,195 | 2,261,049 || 1885...................... | 215488641 28177715. 
oo: LS a ee oe Be 908, 191-| 1, 250,690 || 1886.....4.. Sms... 1,034,576 | 1,099,477 
RO Niet Pera sy hice. siete ase emer 635,079 | Md O84: || SI BBG is a8 eae tas aie ace ees 415,179 418, 202 


This, however, is but a small portion of what we anuually send 


abroad for the products of flax and other similar fiber plants, the _ 


larger proportion of which it seems might properly be produced at. 


-home. Theimports of flax, hemp, jute, and other similar substances, 


and their manufactured products during the past two years, were 
as follows: 


rails 


1886. 1887. r 
Articles. | 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
¥ Be 

Unmanufactured: Tons. | ons. 
ilaixtthe Nyie baht Be once ir, SNS At a ge ee as 5,557 | $1,576,518 | 7,140 | $1, 922, 182 
BLOM ANGSUOSEIGUUCS etc -. Viaets at. )ate/siani ae e elere 28,655 | 3,817,376 | 82,739 4, 041,522 
Ube here Mc ete atte Pte ee ainiale cate aye abe statala eiaucearsta eta ots 83,054 | 2,267, 023 | 88,514 2, 616, 128 
SISAL STAG MeDGer cn mein ce twiteie ees eerie 35,300 | 2,299,450 36, 355 3, 733,001 
ORGS rectack ins Beals intel tae Peas halen ko 152,566 | 9,960,367 | 164, 7: 12, 312, 833 
Manufactures of flax, hemp, or jute, etc’...........--|....-.2..-.. Pe Opa OO lac cieso eck ees 21, 930, 592 


It would seem that there is a large field open to the enterprising 
American farmer and the skillful mechanic in devising means by 
which the large portion of this crop, which now goes to “waste, shall 
be successfully utilized. 


CROP ESTIMATES FOR 1886. 


t 


Table showing the product of the cereals, potatoes, tobacco, hay, and cotton of the 
several States named, the yield per acre,the total acreage, the average price in 
each State, and the value of each erop for 1886. 


Quantity | Average Number of |Value per Total 
States. Products. producedin; yield acresin | unit of I 2 fe 
1886. per acre.| eaeh crop. | quantity. Der eat Ueyo) ce 
Maine a= ees fee Indian corn. ...bushels.. 989, 000 31.4 31,534 | $0.67 $662, 680 
; Wheate cei. do....| 600,000} 14.4 41,537 1.20 720,000 - 
} RVS™ x. > b AGO’ onc. £9, 000 | 4D 2, 385 .88 _ 25,520 
Oats .... dos5 7 2,701, 000} 29.8 90, 490 .40 1, 080, 400 
j Barley ..... dos: %, 22.5 11, 206 65 163, 800 
Buckwheat . doe. ‘ 18.0 20, 126 ois 199, 100 
Potatoes... 0 | eB; Bi 000 105 62, 035 55 3, 582, 700 
3 FI), RR es ae, tons..| 1,103,610 .86 | 1,286, 874 11.60 12,801,876 — 
| | = SNA eee 
iRotabatctaan oe Ot \itc nea ee Cae lw 1,546,107 |). ee | 49,236, 026 
| | ——_ 


Var in 


yore “ y ‘ tot 
4 \ , 
, Quantity | Average Number of |Value per AA 
f Siates { Products. producedin| yield acresin | unit of Total 
\ 1886. | per acre.| each crop. | quantity.| Valuation. 
mt —— | —___—_+4.+--_ -— poms bak cee ee 
x New Hampshire...| Indian corn....bushels..} 1,364, 000 35.4 38,578 $0. 68 $927,520 
uo" Wheat ss .4.0 5.4 do...) 169,000 |. 15.2 11,154] “1.18 199, 420 
‘ae RON IAS, fo abd do... 38,000 | 11.4 3, B46 8 33,060 
es bd ORGS oy et. Hee dogs: 1, 081, 000 33.0 32, 766 41 143,210 
? F PBARLGY 37. cho orto o)s do. -2 89, 0CO a3r1 3, 857 . 68 60,520 
Buckwheat ....... do... 92,000 | 19.2 4,784 br 52,440 
Y Potatoes........ .do....| 2,818,000 102 275 7 Ae t 322) 110. 
ve : AG Valerik tasers arc tons 548, 256 81 678, 730 12.00 6, 379, O72 
( 1.0: Meare ay | Fo SET 5 a (eee BOON TOR nce ee: 9, 617,352 352 | 
ea = = a james eh 
ap Vermont ........- Indian corn....bushels..| 2,058, 000 52.5 62,718 . 66 1, 358, 280 
ara WiRGSiee GA Gon: 410, 000 19.0 21,567 1.16 451,000 
POEM Vids he eho Sie do. $2, 000 13.0 6, 290 AYE) 59, 860 | 
va (OE ER SS a do 3, 844, 000 36.0 106, 656 387 nls 422, 280 
ASAD Yi a Ay Woe. 2; 804, 000 26.0 11,711 . 63° 191,520 
Buckwheat ....... do....| 359,000 20.1 17, 862 L538 190, 270 
: ) Potatoes... ....... do.. 3, 763, 000 104 36, 185 .38 1,429, 940 
NE in oe, ¢ cain nee tons 965, 889 .94 | 1,023,060 10. 40 10, 045, 246 
A PLOY sk Sie) Sass Sera lacie tep eras [oie ok hee 1 ORG OLD iat te 15, 148, 396 
Massachusetts. .... Indian corn. ... bushels 1,922, 000 82.7 58, 821 66 1, 268, 520 
MVICAG) Bye hn. 2. Bie do.. 17, a 1, 080 1.00 17,000 
1 Cer as do.. 826, 000 3.0 25, 058. | 10 228, 200 
e Lo Rs do. 738, 000 30.4 24, 267 44 324, 720 
Banlev sai esc. ae do. 75, 000 23.1 3, 248 10 52,500 
i Buckwheat....... do. 92, 000 7.4 5, 281 162 57, 040 
( POTALOES) aks... to do.. 8,425, 000 101 33, 912 . 62 2, 123, 500 
Tobacco... .. pounds .| 4,281,000 | 1,631 | 2) , O94 .14 592, ¢ 
LS ae eee tons.. 661, 077 1.04 635, 893 17.00 11, 238, 309 
4 5143) i DMR ets ara ane ie IDL Ne el bE ROO S PAG ee piers 15, 902,129 
Rhode Island ..... Indian corn bushels 408,000 | 81.5 12,946 . 67 273, 360 
Yi WIAs shies oleae do 19, 000 | 13.8 1,872 pike 13, 680 
CUETO eee ei dons 184,000} 29.0 6, 353 445 80, 960 
, IBATIB esas oi o's + atcvate doy-ce 21,000 | 25.5 824 il 14,910 
ir: Buckwheat ....... do.. 2, 000 15.7 127 . 65, 1,300 
, Potatoes)... cles. owe 649, 000 100 6, 493 . 68 408, 870 
hy MLA atert eee aloes tons.. 78, 016 81 95,778 16, 80 if 310, 669 
thal a4 2 teen Daal Suites ortents ley gator DOB ROS tT 2 crcl 2, 103, 749 
( Connecticut ....... Indian corn, ... bushels 1, 992, 000 84.3 58, 140 68 1, 254, 960 
i WHOSE Wis ul ew AOwe = 36, 000 16.4 2,493 ao 35, 280 
Rye...... SA ieee do 390,000 | 18.0 29, 981 07 261, B00 © 
STR ria, biyeniees do. 1, 123, 000 | 28.8 39, 027 48 471, 660 
Beamer Ae) ts fee's do. 14, 000 22,2 682 ».62 8, 680 
Buckwheat....... Gore: 147, 000 13.5 10, 865 56. 2; 320° 
Potatoes. .....:-4. do....| 2,208, 000 7 31,541 60 1,824, 800 
- Tobacco . .....pounds. .| 11,667,000 | 1,600 7, 292 .14 | 1,633,880 
ee 1s ha ar aa tons.. 540, 402 | af B74, 649 15.10 8,160,070 . 
10 721 [Ee Aes RO Kner sec eka, yrirl Uiten, 5 SAE ae (i ee? UM ee oe 13, 282, 450 
WNew Vork .-. 00.2). Indian corn... . bushels. .| 22,426, 000 31:3 716, 572 .56 12, 558, 560 
f Wheatndue, oh do....| 11,093, 000 16,3 680, 493 “84 9,318, 120 
LRGs at Bee ae ni do....| 2,890,000 12.2 236, 875 59 1,705, 100 
DEUS ee yas ates dowess 40, 223, 000 28.7 1,399, 097 ati) 14, 078, 050 
Barley. 2 2).% see's dois: ¥,712, 000 22.0 850, 544 . 61 , 704, ¢ 
Manbeat 6.0% do....| 4,543,000 14,3 317, 663 52 2, 362, 360 
‘ Potatoes......:... do....| 27,995,000 80 349, 984 4 11,477, 950 
Tobacco . _.pounds. . 7, 588,000 | 1,800 5, 833 .115 872, 045 
; ASE a alpina? ayn tons..| 5,418, 677 | 1.06 | 5,111,028 10.75 58, 250,778 
OU incase acess alk uaerm owe [este let ae Yt 003° a Man eae ana 115, 327, 288 
bY New Jersey........ Indian corn bushels 9, 418, 000 27.1 346, 866 «50 4,709, 
NAVI SIG Eo hele roles do. 2/260, 000 15.6 144, 528 &6 1, 9438, 60 
ee Uy A aD do. 1, 232, 000 11.9 103, 518 wba 702, 2 
\ ‘ (9 72), Re TAS OW do. 3,734, 000 Rte 137, 455 36 1,344, 
I's Buckwheat ....... do. 453, 000 12.8 Bd, 376 .59 267, cf 
Potatoes!!).o so0).8 do. 8,208,000 | 80 40, 098 54 1,7 (22, 3 
LS yee oly wattle tons 517,948 1.03 508, 664 13. 00 6.7 733, os 
Ato} 2 2) Fees a en ell tue cae AAT rh Hite teeisiethicl ple 311, BOe) | Nae cand, vise 431, 929 
RoE SENS TAT ST (SESE SET a 
\ - 
5 { 
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x Table showing the product of the careals: potatoes, tobacco, hay, ete._-Continued. © 
’ ¥ - i ; 
x Quantity | Average ce of |Valua per head 
3 \States. | Products. producedin| yield acresin | unit of | J, iol 
as | | 1886, per acre. | each crop. | quantity.| YY UaMOB.) |) 
: ‘Peunsylvania...... Indian corn....vushels..| 40,545,000 | 28.2 | 1,438,285 | $0.47 | $19,056,150 °° 
Wheat vee sereae do... .| 18,255, 000 12.7 | 1,435,506 53 | 15, 151,650. (he 
ERC one eee do....| 4,545, 000 ths 402, 179 138 2,636,100) 
|| AOEUGS) Soom Shree cee do. 87, 759, 000 28.7 1,317, 063 . 34 12) 838, 060 7 
Barleyy sewers do. 505, 000 18.0 28, 065 . 60 303, 000 . 
H Buckwheat ....... do. 3,513, 00) 12, a4, 445 OF ie 8o7, 020 — AG 
Potatoes .do.. 14, 606, OUO 76 192; 183 ao) 6, 718) 760 
TODBEEON. 32 /see pounds | 34, 951, 000 | 1,218 28, 695 .115 4,124,218 
fs Piety wos seat tons..| 3,067, 201 1.13 | 2,711,188] 11.50 | 35,272,812. 
Poco tae cts te Me Clheeneee oee AL ae nee CeBeT GOT. | sete aire 97,997, 770 
. Delaware. ...:..... Indian corn bushels 3, 590, 0CO | 16.6 216, 595 42 1,507, 800 4 
Wide GS rats i eee do. 1, 177, 000 12.4 94, 790 . 34 988, 680 me 
Ryeeeccess aro Fido. 6,000| 7.0 B57 60 3. RS 
Ostst ee eee do...5 492, GUO 23.0 21, 409 330 172, 200 
; Buckwheat ....... do. 6, 000 13.7 437 oF 3, 420 ut 
Potatoes! 0.2250: do. 272, GOO 63 4,182 . 50 136, C09 4 
a Haye Soe tons.. 50, O25 99 50,621 | 12.25 612, 806 
; eaters LIRR ee eae (Suceea"aor | 3, 424, 506 : 
=i | — — I? 
Weary disse a Indian corn g 20.9 719, 078 43 _ 6,466, 770 is 
Wheat od 12.3 BSG, 287 .82 5, 899, 080 
1 Be es a Ae Re do 258, 00 8.4 30, 750 60 154, 800 ° ‘ 
Oatser eo tasche ee brs 3 470, O00 21.8 113, 322 .oo 815,100 | I 
Buckwheat ....... CDSS 331, GOO 12.0 10, 804 . 62 81, 220 ‘ 
Potatoes. 2.2.0.5... do....} 1,893,000 67 20, 786 46 640, 780 
Tobaceo .2.2=2: pounds. .| 25, 238, 000 575 45, 892 . 065 1, 640,470 
Bios eee tons..| 312,843 1.08 289,219 | 11.50 3,597, 695 
TOUALS. cas: Ae es ce eel te | eerie ARR TAOOR I eae 19, 295, 915 
Ast cege cht: ia Ree Indian corn bushels. .| 32, 793,000 1550) 2,110, 908 45 14, 756, 850 
Wiheabs eee do....| 5,581,000 8.2 683, 697 LS 4,520,610 
UV Geta ier ene toe GOw s/c 385, 000 7.5 51, 327 62 238, 700 
Outset aon a do....| 8,577,000 13.5 633, 655 “34 2,916, 180 
Barley. tt 2k (oan 21, 000 18.2 1,151 . 63 13,230 - 
Buckwheat ....... do. 178, 000 8.5 20, 941 . 60 106, 800 
| Potatoes .......--. do....f 2,300, 000 65 35, 387 7 1,081,000 
id Wo loys Poreto eee pounds 91, 189, 000 565 161, 397 07 6, 383, 280 
PQs yee oe ee tons.. 296, 818 .98 301, 849 10.50 3, 3,116, 589 
| Cotton An iy.7.- bales 13, 913 | 826) AR, 6o7 *, O84 537, 604 tae 
Total 2 ee geal eee | Ue 4,08, 979 |... 33, 670,793 
North Carolina ....| Indian corn bushels. .| 27,215,000 10.5 2,596, 020 | OT 15; 512, 550 
(PWRBe ai oe a a do.. 3, 209, 000 4.6 696, 546 | 1.0 3, 209, G00 
(ORV Grn C ste hese do.. 315, 000 4.8 65,551 .&6 270, 900 \ 
TOES RASS ARES Coe do....| 6,276,000 9.9 635, 064 15 2,824,200. 
Bamleyin. maaacien tats do 4,000 14.1 67 2, 680 2 
| Buckwheat ....... dane 57, G00 8.4 34, 200 
[uRotatoes!./000), 2 do | 1,273, 600 60 712, 880 - 
| Tobacco ....... pounds...) 31,559, 000 420 2,998, 105 
[MEER Arr tence sae tons. .! 111, 182 1.04 1, 223, 002 
> Cottone eens ie: bales 365, 762 341) 14, 133, 026 
Motalecas sy QoS TAAT PALS Sen eee 40, 920, 543 
=| oS 
South Carolina ...., Indian corn....bushels..| 13,318,000] 9. 1,457, 594 | 60 7,990,800 - 
: ARLES or RSE CORSE 936, 000 | 5.0 187,026 | — 1.08 1, 010, 880 = 
{pEwVGnaels os Han wala stavs dole 41, 000 | 4.9 8,285 | 1.95 43, 050 
VOatsner et Lt do....| 3,440,000 he 393, 265 62 2,132,800 = 
POLEEOeS asks. ee GOL 2. 259, 000 5 63 4,107 J 82 212, 380 
PET ORY Ao teenreye ne stoma a te tons 25, 200 1.05 24: 0000) 12) 62 323, 064 ' 
tI ContOne. 4 eae bales 498. 367 - 801) 1, 655, 291 * 083 | 19, 234) 481 
ut | Ot atte es 
PROG TAG ce ties ol ike | fees a Ee eee OAi path 5:10 MER eAeEe 30, 947, 455 
Heorgia jh... Indian corn....bushels..| 31, 197, 000 10.8 | 2,886,277 60 | 18,718, 200 
F Whee eeW v2 5 ent GOs. 1,690, 000 | 4.4 385, 954 7.05 1, 774, 500 
RY Gite 332. dows.) 146, 000 5.4 277 O85 1.12 163, 521 
Oats aha ate: do....| 5,392,000: | 9.0 589.001 . 60 3, 180, 600 
| Barley: js...) 2-3 do...) 20,000} 43.2 1,516 |. > 195 19, 000 
| Potatoes.......... do.. 590, 000 65 9, 083 Og, 560, 500 
ils Roy ace cali Ne ef tons.. 84, 980 1.06 83, 600 43.00 454, 740 
\Goteonee: ut. bales..| $61,720 | 1201] 2,958)267 | — *. 082 | 33, 210, 703 
‘ Totaly ste bala: eee or eisesiaes org .| 58, 081, 763 
a reel 
*Per pound. 
. ; 
ae 
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aes 


Mississippi......... 


PQBISIADA ooo ron 3. 2 


Tennessee 


a | 


tee ee wee 


| 
Quantity | Average | Number of v alue!per; 


Total - 


Products, rodueedin| yield aeresin | unit of 
s 1886. per acre, | each crop. | quantity. | valuation. 
Indian corn bushels..| 4,597,000 10.4 ” 441,074 $0.71 | $3,263,870 
PRR a 2S odars afcreis do. 439, 000 9.5 51, 467 . 63 308, 070 
Potatoes. <2... ..- do... 134, 000 67 1,996 1.00 134, 000 
Gotton....: ...... bales..| 59,332 .219| 270738 *, 082} 2,286, 653 
BROGAN. 5 5,0 occa see peace aS ae (Ops Sl ber> clin <<a 5, 992, 593 
| 
Indian corn....bushels..| 28 893,000 12.1 2, 393, 036 | . 60 | 17, 335, 800 
Aion eee do....| 1,529,000 6.9 222° 71 1:07 | 1, 636,030 
ih a ee .do 44,000 | 7.3 | 6, 059 a By 52, 800 
Oaise i. ccf ee do 4,718,000} 11.5 409, 807 .62 | 2,925,160' 
Barley s22522 0.03.2 do } 7,900 | 11.0 636 - 93 6,510 
POEs «33 oss... 3 dor... 614, 000 65 9, 447 -95 583, 300 
PAN laure So Se cho tons.. 31, 000 1 31, 000 13.50 4i8, 500 
Wotton. sc). Fhe. bales 752, 220 | -266) 2,823,718 | *,083| 30, 467,917 
Wipes hod) ee ae ett Ol 5,896,407 |.......... | 58, 426,017 
| aes | 
' 
| Indian corn... buskels..| 25,507,000 12.1 | 1,946,666 .59.| 15,049, 130 
piwheat 455.0628 5 do... 1785 000" | 4.0 | 43, 062 1.10 | 190, 300 
\ 1 Ean Ieee do.-..| 40, 000 | 9.9 1,008 1.25 12,500 
| AER he als asta a hiatal CO) .ce bums ee 000 | 9.5 355, 001 . 63 2, 121, 840 
1) BOMDIOCT..,.. 2. sa: do....} 573,900 | CT 8, 556 . 87 498,510 
I 6. tons..| 28,350 | 1.05 7, 000 12. 40 351,540 
AOU ne ae bales 955, 590 . 367} 2, 548) 674 *.083/ 37,654,110 
{| ———_—_ 
| Taal ee Pi Red ios Pingeees t 3 4,929, 967 |........-. 55, 877, 980 
| j = ee ee ee 
H } 
Indian corn....bushels..| 14,649,000! 15.6 935, 725 .55 | 8,052,000 
ee ae do....| 10,000} 7.8 1, 285 95 9,500 
9 Fir ale ae ee Hover 361, GOO | 10.0 36, 138 .52 187, 7% 
Shee Ets cies ges do....| 471,000 70 6, 7. 92 433, 320 
Tate CR eee tons. | 42, 882 1.05 40, 933 11.50 493) 143 
Common... ci. 2... bales 471, 974 - 456) 1,035, 781 *,083) 18, 999) 331 
io) (1 En Serer (ee, Ry Soe) er Sa 2; 056,590) |<<) S20. 28,175, 014 
Indian corn bushels. .; 69, 213,000 iA e 4,417,678 | .56 | 38,759, 280 
VASES Re AS torts do. 5, 283, 000 10.2 529, 104 -90 4, 844. 700 
Oss odteietin! aoc. 28 do.. 42, 000 7.6 5,544 «92 35, 640 
WBGR rcs ta caries do. 11, 3869, 000 20.6 552, 966 .50 5, 684, 500 
Barley cos danas. circ do. 108, 000 13.5 7,993 . 90 97, 200 
Potatoes.......... do.. 569, 000 55 10, 345 -90 512, 100 
BIG ae. ee eee tons 92, 289 91 101, 562 9.50 876, 746 
Cottons. 0c ece bales 1, 499, 698 398) 3,771,740 *,081| 61,102,188 
eR RRS ee BOOMER M9 gute AES oe Bi 9,396,982 |.......... 111, 915, 354 
Indian corn. ...bushels..| 42,140,000 20.4 2,069, 176 .49 | 20,648, 600 
WREAG. SS og... do....| 1,815,000 7.8 231. 357 . 85 1, 542, 750 
RVR Samir: os eas do. 34, GOO 7.9 4, 282 . 80 27, 200 
(OE 5S aaa eae do. 4,749, 000 18.0 263, 848 42 1, 994, 580 
Potatoes...:...... do.. 858, 000 67 12,513 . 63 527, 940 
Mobaccos 72.0: pounds 2, 108, GOO 875 2; . 075 158, 100 
UE sd tons 35, 047 1.07 32, 671 10.80 378,508 
Wotton e.. 3.5.2. bales 660, 872 .488} 1,354,788 *,082| 26, 662, 228 
BRO UAA Loose a'acaiaiha’a sa larea etter tera [eames wes 3,971,044 |..... «----| 51,939, 906 
indian corn bushels..| 73,314, 000 20.7 3, 533, 894. | 40 | 29,525, 600 
a a do....| 8,024,1.00 | 6.7 | 1,199,400 | 178 | 6,258,720 
WOEBUE Aaternis Sckiie sic 7%. do 253, 000 | ZO 36, 137 | aid 77, 100 
ELS Oe do 7,920,000} 12.4 | — 688,699 .32 | 2,534, 400 
FSR Vragisicce alec. aves doz .2. 37, 000 11.8 | 3,143 . 65 24, 050 
| Buckwheat....... do..: +: 40, 000 7.3 5, ble . 60 24, 000 
1 Potatoes: .. 22... do.. 2,531, 000 65 58, 937 .42 1, 063, 020 
| Tobacco....... pounds. .} 31,763,000 640 49, 629 . 06 1,905, 780 
Holes uaptatiees oe aate tons 279, 487 Le 220, 758 11.25 144, 229 
(MOORE es 26 vy bales. .| 298, 133 352 $47, 326 *, 082) oh $81. 205 
IBRIGAL. a. e os chaise BPs etek | Css Nt 6,573,488 |....-..... | 56, 538, 104 
| —_—--—_— aS 


* Per pound. 


Ra 


‘ ews 
Me % Quantity oo | Number of Value te , roe { 
Se States. Products. produced in yield | acresin | unit. of valuation ae 
; ; 1886. | per acre. | each crop. | | quantity. Dek 
7 
Indian corn....bushels..! 15,194,000 22.8 | 665, 409 
| Wiest no. War fe ose do....} 3,061, 000 10.6 | 287, 788 
a Rye rst: eee do....| 172,000 9.5 | 18, 106 
pbx Onesies etih sb AP: do..:.| 2,808,000) 20.1 | 189, 419 
os fs BaTIB yeasts «5 esse douts.. 12.2 - 573 
RAS Buckwheat .....-.. Wore 350. 000 ey hedis! 39, 7% 
te a PoOtapOeS ue coon se do....| 1,952, 000 vi 27; 885 | 
aly tay TODACCO tah: pounds.. 2,749, 000 625 4,398 
aie ee ik ees er eee Bet tons..| ~ 286,943 | 76 378, 208 
i? | i711 Slee Cert Maio uae NOL Ed .| 1,561,510 
. > I _—— 
tA Kentucky ...:..... Indian corn bushels. .| 88,758, 000 | 25.2 3,536, 150° 
MS 3 ; WHER Ieee cnet do....| 12,405,000} 1%2 | 1,111,728 
a RYGiick aioe te do.. 933,000 | 10.0 93, 347 
Pee ae (Oz) i : i eee eee do.. 10, 219,000 | 21.0 486, 630 
ees Banleyy cinta: do.. 464,000 | 25.0 18, 564 | 
“at Buckwheat ....... do.. 13,000 . 9.0 1,450 | 
Gh POTATOES fe... ness do.. 3.455, 000 67 51, 567 
ed Tobacco ....... pounds. .|193,915,000 } 770 251, 838 
ca Z ES 305 Se see alee ae tons 313, 200 | 97 322, 596 
a} ; ‘ey SEROUS i Se ota sl ah sete ike loa cepeeise 5, 853, 870 
ad | * te: ——— } 
e Dio ea Oe ae Indian corn... .bushels..| 96, 204, 000 $2.2. | 2,987,289 
: WHESGITS : ok do.. 40, 362,000 | 15.0 2.68 8. 468 
am £4725 eh a eae do-.2 716,000 |” 13.5 53,000 | 
2 Alia LG Fk RSH eee iS eee do. ...} 31,850, 000 32.4 983, 606 | 
BAnIBY. .ot2 2. s. do 956, 000 27.0 35,418 | 
Buckwheat ....... do 146,000 | 11.5 12, 735 | 
! PODAEORs ec. oe oo! do.. 11,655,000 | 7 149, 432 
‘ MODSECO.. 5} 36". pounds 35, 333,000 | 960 36, 805 
gS Eh eos VA in ae tons..| 3,106,257 | 1.21 | 2,573,970 
| 
’ OAS C7), Seow ee welt eee ke | wreseeeee 9,520, 723 
! Michivan <3)... h.<: Indian corn....bushels..| 27, 635,000 | 29.1 948, 069 
‘ rs Wie atti). oe cece do....| 26,572 000 | 16.0 1, 662, 721 
: RV Gee rece do... 300, 000 | 12.8 23, 463 
p WATS eit sias be do. ...| 18,521, 000 29.5 628, 116 
e IBATIOVE ness. xt cae do.. 1,133,000 | 22.0 50, 848 
‘ Buckwheat....... do.. 430, 000 13 33, 065 
os Potatoes.......... Go: 11,725, 000 tei] 146, 568 
ee ; ENS Bets, Sale cke arate tons..| 1,642,883 | 1.16 | 1,419,311 
inl ts ep iene EB A eae oe eae Tee 4,911, 661 
SU ATIA SE. Sot Indian corn bushels. ./118, 795, 000. | 31.9 3,720, 681 
=4 IVR CE REE es aye do....| 40,255, 000 14.8 | 2,721,526 
Bey en yan eee do.. 441, 000 12.0 | 36, 750 2 | 29, 320 
‘ Cate ees Ohh eer’ do 31,798, 000 30.7 | 1,034,923 | 27. | 6,585,460 
Barley gc... hk €-, s00- 435,000 | 21.0 | 20, 735 SDe 247, 950 r 
: Buckwheat ..:.... do. 92,000 | 10.5 | 8. 749 + -58 | 53, 360 : 
5 2 IPROUSLOES* bene See do. 6,779, 000 | 2 | 94, 151 .38 2, 576, 020 <=, 
Tobacco ....... pounds..| 14,880,000 | 660 22° 545 06 892,800 
Re Hays tae eles. tons..| 3,100,000 | 1.25 | 2,480,000 6.50 | 20,150,000 
Me Le a ea er W ll GA [nc Rb 10, 140,060 |. ......... 98, 927, 810 
WHinors! fo sthen Indian corn bushels. ./209, 818, 000 | 24.5 8, 559, 036 .3l 65, 043, 580 
; Viiisettm est cen syn do.. 27,562, 000 | 13.7 2,015, 400 . 69 19, 017, 780 
e RUGS hah. 8 ie do. ...| 2,527;,000 14.0 180,500 | AT 1, 187,690 
Ohishi aS do... ./103, 649, 000 31.8 | 3,257,180 | 26 | 26,948, 7. i 
: BAMICY aeaas ta ee do. 980, 000 23.0 42, 615 52 509, 600 ‘ 
: Buckwheat ....... do. 172, 000 11.3 | 15,181 | 58 | 99,760 |, 
> Potatoes. .s. 5 do. 9, 241, 000 67 137, 932 | 43 | 3,973,630. 
WODACCOLe.- tes pounds 6, 158, 000 575 | 10,710 | -00- ~ 369, 480 -% 
Haye yg ces as. oS tons 4,513, 031 1.34 | 3, 372, 375 | 6.40 28, 883, 398 
ADORNS Sey eo eee oa se ee | 17,590, 929 | , A ae 146, 033, 658 
F Wisconsin ........ Indian corn....bushels..| 28,493, 000 2o4~ || 1,109:779 37 10,542,410 ~ > 
z Wihents. so a do....| 14,725, 000 11.5 1,281, 018 | 68 10, 013;000 
. yess eas esas do....| 1,986, 000 LAAs |e AR GTA| 3 peas 953, 280 
(OF tela y, Samah a do.. 39, 656, 000 28.4 | 1, 398. 349 $28 11, 103, 680 
BaArIGy Aor. acorns! do.. 6, 991, 000 22.0 317, 756 | .48 3,555,680 "| - 
Buckwheat ....... do 261, 000 8.2 31, 852 .56 146, 160 ) 
Potatoes. oy) do....| 6,974,000 | 64 108, O74 .42 | 2,929) 080 ; 
obscco 22 oe. pounds...) 23,744,000 980 24, 229 -10 | 2,374,400 . 
WEE RY ce ote oe tons..| 1,924, 237 | 1.11 |} 1,732,486 8. 60 16, 548, 435 ’ 
1 eee 57, 966, 128 i 
A 
v1 hy 
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“f “Table Pane the situs of ‘the PEN ‘otedian tobacco, hea. du Cammaeds 


; 
: 


eas j ; ' | Quantity | Average | Number of |Value isk Total 
States. . Products. producedin| yield acresin | unit of | ae eS a 
1886. | peracre.| each crop. |quantity,, YUeuon. 
hI Minnesota ......... Indian corn... his Peet 19, 905, 000 29.8 668, 380 $0.34 | $6,767,700 
Wieser 2s 4. do....} 42,856, 000 14.0 3, 067, 851 -61 | 26,142,160 
ByOUes Pinahe wean O55) 462, 000 14.0 38, 031 44 203, 280 
Oats. ss 8 do....| 40,735, 000 34.4 1, 184, 032 #20 I~ 10,/183;°750" , 
Bameye 2s asks do....| 8,455, 000 23.0 367, 601 .42 3,551, 100 
| Buekwheat....... don. 5. 72, 000 11.4 6, 343 - 60 43, 200 
7 | Potatoes........ frdo.. -:/" 5,806,000 84 63, 161 .37 1, 963, 220 
1 Rt sR erat tons . 600, 000 1525 480, 000 4,70 2, 820, 000 
FRODSLE. A) cere ALAM een te ent cue Sates, Sees RST AUG le Aerie rarer: 51, 674, 410 
OW Ss. se ar eae Indian corn. ... bushels. ./198, 847, 000 25.1 7, 927,019 30 ie 654, 100 
Wiheain). 225.2) 0a4 do....| 32,455, 000 12.2 a, 657, 105 . 60 19, 473, 000 
Ay RVs eins, cyan e oc do....| 1,700, 000 13.6 124, 984 -2 714 000 
- (OR et: Renee do....| 78,454,000 34.1, | 2,298,752 .23 | 18, 044. 420 
BAM hie os. ee. do....| 5,045,000 22.5 224, 219 HD ¥ 270, 250 . 
’ Buckwheat ....... dole: 234, 000 9:5 24, 608 . 62 145, 080: 
~“Potatoes.:....:... do...) 7,017, 000 54 140,314 Ae 3,561,190 
EUs bars oltre cht tons....} 4,137,844 1.13 | 3,673,875 5.00} 20, 689, 220 
Mota... 3 ay seep det a2 lets jose, eal etcpaseeesens « TSO, STB ss he. oe 124, 551, 260 
MABSOUND!: 2 sich .| Indian corn.... bushels. ./143, 709, 000 22.2 6, 484, 600 .381 | 44,549,790 
Wheaties soci es: do....| 21,986, 000 13.2 1, 662, 721 .63 | 13,851,180. 
SVE G otes oa ayes ee do.... 571,000 12.0 47,551 50 285, 500 
Caterer o.28-t do....| 30,577, 000 23.4 | 1,305,884 .25 | 7,644,250 
Harloyens. 5) 2. dae do... 180, 000 22:5 7,995 .48 86, 400 
Buckwheat....... dere 66, 000 9.3 7,073 . 60 39, 600. 
Sok Potatoes.......... do....| 4,109,000 50 82, 189 .42 1,725, 780 
Tobacco....... pounds. .| 11,959, 000 745 16, 053 07 837, 180 
2 aoe ace ears ee tons..| 1,464, 750° TOON 2s 338) 750 7.00 | 10,253, 250 
PINON oy toe Si sic sn the pemsneaenn ee ovata ieee kena 10) O52. 316" sc see eee 79, 272, 880 
NRADIAPE S35 cfs arcs ses Indian corn. ...bushels. .|126, 712, 000 21.8 5, 812, 615 .27 |. 34,212,240 
r AS01525 CR aes Be Gone 14)! 556, 000 11.4 1,272, 300 | = .58 8 442, 480 
ESV eb oR vin ns (oloydan, 3 2, 128) 000 1a 185, 000 41 872, 480 
CBIR aia cease do....| 25,516, 000 26. 4 964, 930 Bees 6,379, 000 
BATIOY. MS cnealvec do. 25. 734, 000 21.3 34, 472 36 264, 240 
Buckwheat....... do.... 20, 000 9.8 2,040 .80 | 16,,000 
Potavoes,... ees do....| 5,744,000 58 99,031 |- . 65 3,733, 600 
12 6 Re IP a tons..| 1,848,000 1.40 | 1,320, 000 4,40 8. 131, 200 
OAL? os 3 Mcwcihare. cok | ee eet open lla eee tala ts 9,690,388). cco... 62, 051, 240 
Nebraska.......... Indian corn. ...bushels. .}106, 129,000 27.4 3B, 879, 12% .20'| 21,225, 800 
Jo focpida et: en ge ee do. ...| 17,449,000 11.0 | 1,579,727 .47 | 8,201,030 
Gen ee STO do.... 894, 000 13.0 68,733 32 1 080 
Oa oe do....| 21,865, 000 29.5° 742, 051 .19 154,350 
133 leh gone ere eae do....| 3,786,000 | @22.0 172, 088 31 i 173, 660 
Buckwheat ....... QO. 0b 29, 000 8.6 3, 356 . 60 17° 400 
Potatoes..........do....] 3,278,000 60 54. 630 -40 1,311,200 , 
181), acfiregs RA Re tons..} 1,392,000 1.45 960, 000 3.75 5, 220, 000 
ROMANS ers St kiss hola ak wtlarhersievert ord sees | einiageiterd Se CABG OG! | ase, 108s ae 580,520 520 
California ......... Indian corn....bushels..| 4,262,000 27.2 156, 752 62 2, 642, 440 
Webbe oantieen: do....| 36, 165,000 11.6 3, 104, 640 AY 26, 400, 450 
BW Ghteaccmehe css. do 365, 000 12.0 30, 409 aie 277, 400 
WTR Mr weet s do....} 2,317,000 28.8 80, 348 44 1,019, 480 
BARIey isi 52) bel oes do....| 16,038,000 22.2 722, 450 .65 | 10,424, 7 
Potatoes.......... do.....| 4,753,000 78 60, 940 . 66 3, 136, 980 
ELAS Ree rrr che 2"! tons. 1, 296, 234 1.34 967, 479 8.15 | 10,564, 307 
PRBS He tes Ral 255.2. Resi aa onaeme tate choken| SieeTalatets «os By 123 O16) caster 54, 465, 757 
Oreront Wu. ccek Indian corn. ... bushels 178, 000 26.7 6, 675 5 138, 500 
MY TIOELU ala. -yecghoye sya 02 do....} 11,138, 000 12.6 884, 640 . 68 7,570, 440 
TRV SP rics sc) svete dosse =p 16.1 1,365 Ui 16, 500 
Oats ete ai bj. 2 On seh) 91025000 25.6 199,199 .42 2,142, 840 
Barleyssiit 4s. do.... 941, 000 27.0 Bd, 845 52 489, 320 
Buckwheat ....... do.... 9, 000 13.4 673 a 6,750 
POGACOEB single F005 do....| 1,037,000 80 12, 965 . 62 642, 940 
Hay :. RODS a 77, 488 1.27 374, 850 ony ts) 4,178, 020 
MPO UA Sin ke oetcete inne, eam Rian Al Neg eimsks MUST PALA etre Bh art er 15, 180, 310 
{ Ee z 
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| t Ns 
Quantity | Average | Number of Value 4 Total 
States. - Products. producedin) yield aeres in unit of valation 
1886. per acre. | each crop. | quantity. i 
Nevada..:....: ....| Indian corn....bushels. . 22, 000 25.7 855 | $0.76 $16, 720 
Wiheatera: bec s nts i) 72, 000 12.9 5,570 Biri 54, 000 
Oats esse aids « doy.2: 250, 000 31.8 7, 858 50 125, 000 
Balers oe seep. Goss 500, COO 20.4 24, 497 . 68 , 000 
Potatoes.....-.... do.. 335, 000 167) 4,733 . 65 230, 750 
Play ae ee tons 169, 650 1.08 148, 500 7.40 et |e 188, 810. 
Moual. Specs acess Eo Caele cetore | ie eretotes Slt A9ZO1SH |S. 2) See 1, 955, 280 
Colorado. ..<3.2-'-.> Indian corn. ...bushels 938, 000 31.5 29,778 50 ~ 469,000 
, WHEAT Ss cscs o 2,419, 600 19.8 122, 152 BE 1, 698, 300 
PUY EN Son re Shale ayers do.. 42, 000 22.0 1,909 ate 30, 240 
Oaise rise: do....] 1,591,000 33.0 48, 207 42 665, 226 
Barley feces os tee (lot 193, 000 28.1 6, 876 . 62 119, 660 
Potatoes. .....-.2: do-s 631, 000 78 8, 096 =Du _ 359, 670 
IELEDY 4 Perse ois Bore «ae tons... 115, 000 1.00 115, 000 9.80 1, 127, 000 
1 U0 FL A 7 eae [2s re aa ee Re So A Bee OLS, lk. case see 4, 467,090 
ATIZOE, ine sh xin Indian corn bushels 67, 000 22.2 3, 020 . 80 53, 600 
Wihedh: ee anceaee do. 297, 000 13.5 22,010 .93 276, 21 10 
Barleyuensi. shoes do. 429, 000 19.0 22, 600 90 386, 100 
Potatoes:.. 25.5... do. 7, 000 70 1,385 1.00 eC 
PED S aera onc cote tons 24, 098 90 26,775 14.75 355, 446 
TOCA citoa tne Set | oe nee eee eee ASAT OO ns. 5 coe 168, 356 
Dakota... boc Indian corn ...bushels..| 15,805, 000 23.9 662, 625 3 5, 847, 850 
Wheate kw. . 0 ts do....| 30,704, 000 11.5 2, 675, 850 52 5, , 966, 080 
IRVes acct och tees do 67, 000 13.0 5,145 .42 28, 140 
Optsaee aed: oes. do....| 20,651, 000 25.0 825, 600 30 6, 195, 300 
Barley se. =~! cs doe oe 232° 000 22.0 56, 000 .38 468, 160 
Potatoes. o..4- 5.5 do... | 8,042,000 65 46, 800 .58 1, 764, 360 
; IEMA EE Me sree wie aed tons. 385, 009 1.40 275, 000 4,25 "6 636, 250 
| Worl: 1.2.2 Le ees | ee 4,546,520.}.......... 31, 906, 140 
WARHO Eases Coe eo Indian corn ...bushels 42,000 2155 1,950 . 67 28, 140 
Wheater .c.fs2.5 do....| 1,039, 000 15.9 65, 489 2 748, 080 
Rye ete hoe et do. 15, 13.6 1,106 . 60 9, 000 
Oats eee do. 1, 078, 000 31.0 marth .55 592, 900 
Banleweocuss vistas do. 253, 000 22.5 12,576 .48 135, 840 
Potatoes: 2.2 2.52.8 do. 430, 000 105 4,095 57 245, 100 
TAYE erica see tons 137, 164 1.2 112, 995 10. 00 ah 371, 640 
EDO GANG Hs sober 2) Me tone ick tetets All seeeneren ee Rae NOG la ke eh sets 3, 130, 700 
MEOTERDASL,. 2S Ph. a Indian corn bushéls 22,000 A.7 890 . 65 14, 300 
WERE cen cate ie a do....} 1,509,000 17.0 88, 896 75 1,181, 750 
Onpet acon do 1, 987, 000 35.0 56, 774 abo, 1, 092, 850 
Barleye rs aceab et do 72, 000 22.9 3,1 .46 33, 120 
Potatoes 5). 22. 0% do.2<4) 451, 000 106 4, 253 . 90 405, 900 
lethae Loe daa sees tons. .| 152, 048 1.09 139,650 | 10.50 it 596, 504 
Hotel yt 5.20. ea | eee | emis, 293,607 |.....0.006 4, 274, 424 
New Mexico....... Indian corn.... bushels 973, 000 20.0 48, 625 | ati 681, 100 
Wiheatwes....t. 2 do....| 921,000! 11.4 80,566 | aa 644, 700 
OStS ewes ee AN a a 528, 000 | 35. 0 15, O87 | 48 253, 440 
, Barley 225 be ‘lo a 63, 000 | 19.1 3, 303 | Sd 53, 550 
| Potatoess.....2505.. do....|, 101,000] 96 1,050 1.10 111, 100 
i etayaerem iy ios tons. .| 24,570 | .90 27,300 | . 14.50 356, 265 
| 
Tifey Ps tg datas ale boon SAU. Bs Vane 15 OSU: sso 2,100, 155 
| je — a 
| | [ | 
ibe tees see | Indian corn....bushels.. 267, 000 | 20.0 13, 330 | 60 160, 200 
lWeheaiinene mete on Gos: =| 175415000) | 15.2 101, «04 | . 62 955, 420 
We 3 he ka ROR Gos} 32, 000 | 14.1 | 55 17, G00 
Oats eer eto do. ..|.. 858,000] 29.8 40 843, 200 
Barley sctcecte a 00.4 470,000 | 23.0 .49 23, 300 
|) Potatoes 27.2.2). 2do. 23} 78,000 | 85 . 36 Si O80 
JRE itech ad oar stope Ser tons..; 159, Ee | 1.27 7.00 113, 840 
\ [ xe at cs | 
| Rataleec- te eee Be eins. a a | Saeco. 302, 866 |. )i.2.0-, | 3,172,640 
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Table showing ‘the 2 product of the esr cta, Dotabost: aitects, hay, ete. -—Continued. 


3 
| Quantity | Average | Number of | Value per 
>t! States. Products. producedin} yield acres in unit rf ee 
aa 1886. | peracre.| each crop. |quantity,| V@!uation. 
Washington ....... Indian corn. ...bushels 88, 000 26.1 3, 375 $0.75 $66, 000 
Wheat...... anasto 7, 560, 000 17.0 445, 490 .67 | 5,065,200 
FRY Gre wos cai Noiers 0 do. 21,000; _ 14.9 1, 412 | . 65 13, 650 
} Bh epee ae ae ie? do....| 3,126,000 35.4 88, 393 | 45 1,406, 700 
= Barley. 4 sacs th de>... $72, 000 20.0 29,055 | . 69 €01, 680 
; Potatoes.......... do....! 1,258,000] 115 -| 10,943) (54 | - 6792890 
& ERR Estaciones cet tons. . 194, 763 1.19 | 163, 894 | 7.50 1,460, 723 
Motel 3, 529 a9% vee ay DES PAR ERS ey 9,293, 278 
Miyoming.:... :... WYReah a. se<c%5.0 bushels 63, 000 18.9 3, 339 7 44,100 
OBE re sic eae Mee do 86, 000 31.2 2, 756 as, 4, 
POUHEOES Sis S23 3.50 a do 124, 000 96 1, 293 Ay 93, 000 
Tat Mees ae ee tons 100, 045 1.07 | $3,500 | 11.00 1, 160, 495 
Motels. (5.00. Seco ee ee Josseeteses pi ROO: aS Ar ce ee 1,284, 895 
‘ i 
Summary for each State, showing the product, area, and value of each crop for 
1886. 
i Corn Wheat, 
~ States and Territories. | 
Bushels. Acres. Value. Bushels. | Acres. Value 
Me sagt psi a Rie ons 2 989, 000 31,534 $662, 630 600, 0CO 41,537 | 720, 000 
New Hampshire ....... 1,364, 000 88, 57: 927, 520 169,000 | 11,154 199, 420 
WeRMONG i$. sv. coae.. 28 2, 058, 000 62,718 1, 358, 280 410, 000 21, 567 451,000 
Massachusetts ......... 1, 922, 000 58, 821 y : | 
Rhode Island... ......... 408, 000 12, 946 
Connecticut ........... 1,992, 000 58, 140 | 
EMT No oa anes 22, 425, 000 716, 572 
New, Jersey... 5..-%... 9,418, 000 345, 866 O4: 
Pennsylvania .......... 40,545,000 | 1,488, 285 | v1 
PICIENWATO <b 2 fos 6 ec 252 3, 590, 000 216, 595 | ) 
MAE yVIANG: ..3 5.6. cis vss 15, 039, 000 719, 073 6, | 
LOSE Ee See eee } a2, 793, 000 2, 110, 908 4 4, } 
North Carolina ........ | 27,215, COO A ee Gs | 
South Carolina ........ 33) 318, 000 4 | via 
REBOOT PIAL HOY 5c ae att Geo cis 31, 197. 000 18, 
; Qed W vewse bie, 40H occ. - 4,597, 000 hh ge 
LALO: a ee a | 28,893, 000 , 398, 02k 17,335, 800 | , 029, 000 | 222,77 , 636, 
Mississippi............. 25, 507,000 | 1,946,666 | 15,049, 130 | 173,000 | 43, 062 120, 300 
CONES ee 14, 640, 000 935. 725 | Sr0ne OOO hence oe SOE rise ks ey lost Sore 
EAS Ss os tle ete oe CSS 69, 213,000 | 4,417,678 38, 759, 280 | 5, 383, 000 529, 104 4,54, 7 
Ls RENT A ee 42, 140, 600 2 C69, 176 0 100 | 1, 815, 000 231,357 | = 1,542,750 
PRGMIESSCO 5 eee ee nisin 73, 314, 000 3, 533, 894 | 8,024,000 | 1,199,400 | 6, 2E8, 720 
West Virginia ......... 2 5, 194,000 665, 409 | 3, 061,000 | 287,788 2, 448, £00 
Kentucky .. 27.0 -.... 9: 88,758,000 | 3,516, 150 30. 177,720 | 121405/000 | 1,111,728} 8793100 
MOPAR erage = coe s Secchi eileen 6, 204,000 | 2,987,289 33, 671, 400 40, 362,000 2, 688, 468 , 867, 880 
Michigan .............. 27,635,000 | 948,069 | 10,501,390 | 26,572,000 | 1,602,721 | 19,397,560 
WGARNS Soa oho oe oe 118. 95, 000 | 3,720, 681 38, 014, 400 40, 255,000 | 2,721,526 28° 178, 500 
TU ae ee 209, 818,000 | §, 559, 036 65, 043, 580 27,562,000 | 2.015, 400 19. 017,7 
WVISGONSIY 227s. <. 7. 4s. 28, 493,000 | 1,109,779 10, 542, 410 14,725,000 | 1,281,018 10, 013, 060 
Momnesote . J! 525.6... 19, 905, 000 | 668,380 | ° 6, 767,7 42,856,000 | 38,067,851 26, 142° 160 
SWE ways) 2 Sars tee 2 x's 198, 847,000 | 7>927,019 | 59,684,100 82, 455, 000 2) 6577 105 19,473. 000 
CIS S71 ER nel ee 43,769,000 | 6,484,600 44, 549,790 21,986,000 | 1,662,721 18, 851, Tso 
IGEISAS Sf oas Suro, s moe\s'> oie 126, 712, 000 5, 812, 615 84, 212, 240 14, 556, 000 | 1,272. 300 8, 442. 450 
Nebraska ..-........5 ~.-| 106,129,000 | 3,879,123 21, 225 800 17,449,000 | 1,579, 727 8. 201, 050 
iforni 26: 156, 752 2,642,440 | 36,165,000 | 3,104,640} 26, 400.450 
6, 673 138,500 11, 133, 000 &84, 640 7, 570, 440 
855 16,720 (2, 5,570 54, 000 
29,778 469, 000 2, 419, 600 122,152} 1,693,300 
3,020 53, 600 297, 000 | 22,0610 276, 210 
662, 625 5, 847, 850 30,704,000 | 2,675,350 | 15, 966,080 
4 1, 950 140 1.039, 000 | 65,489 748, O80 
890 14, 300 1,509, 000 | 88,896 | 1,181, 7 
48, 625 681, 100 921, 000 80, 566 644, 700 
A 13, 350 160, 200 1,541,000 101,704 | 955, 420 
Rencion eee Te 88, 000 3, 375 60, 000 77, 560, 000 445,490 | 5, 065.200 
AS COLLC1 0) aaa 2 oe eae At Psy le Jove rcecee ee eeesseeeeeeeees 63, 000 | 3, 339 44,100 
Doha; OM ese le 1, 665, 441,000 | 75,694,208 | 610,311,000 | 457,218,000 | 36,806, 184 314, 226, 020 
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ae - -Rye. Oats. pene 


States and Territories. Nan in Be ote e ee 
Bushels, Acres. Value. Bushels. Acres, Value)" ‘ 
r id os it = a a =i Peanre , x “ 
; > x “: mM 
ve Meine ss een 29, 000 2, 385 $25,520 | »2, 701,000 90,490 | $1,080,400 = 
Ke New Hampshire. ....... 38,000 | 3, 346 33,060 | 1,081,000 32, 766 443,210 * 
c* Vewmmnant soo 82/000 | 6,290 59, 800 | 3, 844, 000 106,656 | 1,422,280 
Hoe 9 Massachisetts.)..:.2..: 326,000 | 25, 053 228, 200 738, 000 24, 267 324,720 0 
Sexes] Rhode Island..,.......;| 19,000 | 1,372 13, 680 184, 000 6,353 80,960 a 
Connecticut. .:..3.....: i , 390, 000 | 2), S81 261, 300 lg 123, 000 39, O27 47 1, 660 Ae 
Nei MOD. Boro: be eh 2,890, 000 286, 875 1 705,100 40, 223, 000 1, 399, 091 14, 078,050 : ae 
- MINE We PESCY )\iic. sees. ae | , 232, 000 10%, 518 702, 240 3, 734, 000 137, 455 1,344,240 957 =) 
Pennsylvania ...:...... = 4,545, 000 402, 179 2, 636, 100 37, 759,000 | 1,317,063 | 12, 838, 060 By ie 
Delaware. ox 5 ve 6, 000 | 85% _8, 600 492, 000 21, 409 172, 200K 5 a 
“ Maryland is te 2h. ss 258, 000 F 30, 750 154, 800 2, 470, 000 113, 322 815,100 » Be 
jean WR ATID acts aeo lta es 385, 000 51,327 238, 700 8, 577, 000 633, 655 2,916,180 te" 
_ North Carolina......... 315, 000 63,551 270, 900 6, 276, 000 | 635, O64 2, 824,200 ere. 
South Carolina......... 41, 000 8, 285 43, 050 3, 440, 000 393, 2 2, 132, 800 ne: 
Gor TAN FEI 2 eke ee 146, 000 27,085 163, 520 ae gare : bie yy 
UOT CAN: a gene cee Rehe eee isae secre eset eee eee cee ee ( , 467 07 * 
PAIAB AIDS rata els coe ee 44, 000 5,059 52, 800 4,718, 000 | 409, 807 2,925,160) far 
MISSISSIPPI 00s es fo ad vistors 10, 000 1,008 12,500 3, 368, 000 355, O01 2,121, 840 : ‘s 
fee sitonisiana. |. 0.052. .4.. 10, 000 1, 285 9, 500 361, 000 36,138 187,720. f 
' ERAS Peta Bx Se eas 42, 000 5, 544 38, 640 11, 369, 000 552, 966 5, 684, 500 By 
' PrAUKADRAS Thiet cts Smee 34, 000 4, 282 27,200 4,749, 000 263, 848 1,994, 589° - 
Tennessee ...........--- 253, 000 36, 137 177, 100 7,920, 000 638,699 | 2,534,400 _ 7. 
West Virginia .......:.. 172, 000 18, 106 108, 360 2, 803, 000 139, 419 840, 900 yet 
y) | Kentucky ~5....5.200:.5 933, 000 93, B47 522,480 | 10,219, 000 486,630) 3,270,080 
iene YOUIO I esos teak 716, 000 53, 000 400, 960 31, 850, 000 983, 606 | 8, 918, 000 Ve 
PoeeIichigan.: © 4! be .a.9->0 300, 000 23, 463 168,000 | 18,521,000 628,116 | 6,297,140 
isdmunc this SS 441, 000 36,750 229,320 | 31,798,000 | 1,034,923 | 8,585,460 
TET ays. eae ea ee a 2,527, 000 180,500 1, 187,690 | 103,649,000 | 3,257,180 | 26,948,740 
Wisconsin ........-..... 1, 986, 000 172, 674 953,280 | 39, 656,000 | 1,398,349 | 11, 103, 680 
Minnesota ..,..........-| 462, 000 23, 031 203,280 | 40,735,000 | 1,184,032 | 10,183,750 
Teapaeee. Pik sons ed oes 1,700, 000 124, 984 714,000 | 78,454,000 | 2,298,752 | 18,044, 420 
WSS OUT: 7. Ber AS 28 71,000 47,551 285, 500 80,577,000 | 1,305,884 7, 644, 250 
ieansag fc, es bee 2, 128, 000 185, 000 872,480 | 25,516, 000 964,930 | 6,379,000. 
Nebraska .....:..:c...- 894, 000 68, 7 286,080 | 21,865,000 742,051 | 4,154,350 
@alifornia....%1.°. 008. 365, 000 30, 409 277, 400 2,317, 000 80,348 | 1,019, 480 
Ween Sons nena ier ER 22, 000 1, 365 16, 500 ne aaa eee 2, pedis , 
RU VGRR NEA aoe ox an ekare atte (oie Mc ie emn Peto cotc SiC atoun etre potas allies oats eae ea oie 250, 7, 85s q 
Qolorado .......2...+-.. 42, 000 1, 909 30,240] 1,591; 000 48, 207 668, 220 
Dawa. caen ies: 67,000 5, 145 28,140 | 20, 651, 000 825,600 | 6, 195,800 
saeho SE Stee Caren 15, 000 1,106 9, 009 | EEE al aoe ; pee 
LE SEES os eS a ae | | | Bt an Oe LE ee an »vol, 00,44 » UR, 
New MEXICO MA eet noes e Ea te Seay: seme ia Perea ae dh | a ; 
A he 82,000 | 2,26 17: 58, 000 | 28, 794 | 3, 
Washington 220.2 38.22).] 21,000 1,412 18, 650 8, 126, 000 88, 393 1; 406, 700 
NAPOLI CSL SR ie Sc NAP ee Le 1s SGN De CC i aR ela 5 RTS 86, 000 2, 756 7, f 
Totals sown ve phe 24,489,000 | 2,129,918 | 18,181,330 | 624.134,000 | 23,658,474 | 186,137, 930 ate 
— — a — — SoS ee — \ 7) 
l Barley. Buckwheat. ; 
‘i ’ States and Territories. 
| Bushels. Acres. Value. | Bushels. Acres. Value , 
— z' 77 : 
IMSINE ihe s aoe. wae 252, 000 11, 206 $163,800 |. 362, 000 20, 126 $199, 100 
\ New Hampshire .......; 89, 000 3, 857 60, 520 | 2, 000 4, 784 52, f 
Vermonte i205 tee | 304, 000 11,711 191,520 | 359, 000 17, 862 190, 270 x 
Massachusetts ......... 75, 000 3, 248 4 52,500 | 2, 000 5, 281 57, 040 , 
Rhode Island ..........| 21,000 $24 14, 910 | 2, 000 127 1,300 
2 Canmecticut. :2...)50..% | 14, 000 632 8, 680 | 147,000 10, 855 82, 320 
INe@WsYIONE:S; Fon stints 7, 712, 000 350, 544 4, 704, 320 | Stun ae pen Pe on 
NE WiIEISeY =e eaten came came ene |. yA w Aap LOL See Bien | Teds. 35, 376 1,20 
ERRBAN RADIA POs peltaets 505, 000 28, 065 303, 000 3 Ree Pa, sy 1 he t 
~ PIA WARES nae ie is ae rend LORE De) |. 0 ae eae ee , 000 | 437 3,420 — 
[LEY Pets an aptly ae (Ma ii a Mi ees te Qa ROR Lag Lory 131,000 | 10, 894 ~81/220 
Wanye VE Weegee RR Nai 21,000 1,151 13, 230 | 178, 000 20, 941 106, 800 
North’ Carolina ...:.... 4,000 284 2, 680 57,000 | 6,750 , 200 
Georeia o.oo em 20, 000 1,516 TOs OOD NTs eeiecyesaitisce late cific, cnae .+- Js ts] ea 
A ADAIMIO Ss... 15 Vay i 7, 000 636 6,510 | Nd 9.2 el Sa [eves testes e[ee eee e neces 
ERA inc Sscehi tiers Got 108, 000 ne 993, OT 200 Wiecra tosses A: Oe is -letoe Ae. 
PReEnWeSSE@!-L 2 ee eee 37, 000 3, 143 24, 050 40, 000 5,515 24, 000 
West Virginia.......... 7, 000 573 3, 500 350,000 | 39, 724 206, 500 
Ken buCkiy sit cajtete ti ae 464, 000 18, 564 241, 280 13, 000 1, 450 8, 450 
ONEGRES oan eee ee 956, 000 39,418 535, 360 | 146,000 | 2, 35 pot 800 J 
“4 pe MIChiean s,s.) Bs | 1, 133, 000 50, 348 657, 140 | 430,000 | 33, 065 236, 500 
: Tariana oe aN ee eee. 435, 000 20,735) 247,950 | 92,000 | 8, 749 53, 360 
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and value foi 1886—Continueu. 


Buckwheat. 


- Ra e veaicte "180; / 86, 400 | 
Be Lae S| 734, 000 | 34,472 | 264, 240 | 
Nebraska’... f.. 004.2: | . 3,786,000 172,088 | ~ 1,173,660 | 
BEREEOIIND .. . 9: Sete 20% 16, 035, 000 722,450 | 10,424,70 
no Se eee 941, 000 34, 845 489, 320 
Nevada ....:..... Ce 500, 000 24,497 340, 000 | 
Malarsdo .. .. 22. 23. &- 193, 000 6, 876 119, 660 | 
BBRUAONBS 2s ons 2am se: 429, 000 22, 600 | 386, 100 
SRMEODA 2 2... 8 2d. es xn. 1, 232, 000 56, 000 | 468, 160 
LIT a ey 283, 000 12,576 435, 840 | 
Montana... 6215 Sy. 2. - 72, 000 3, 144 38, 120 |. 
New Mexico »....... er: 63, 000 3, 303 53, 550 | 
Le a ee 470, 000 20, 417 | 230, 306 | 
Washington............ 872, 000 20,055 | OD Tse cies chee 13 - 2-0 Allee Nee 
URES ae Sh eee | 59,428,000 | 2,652, 957 | 31, 840, 510 | 
’ Potatoes. Hay. * 
States and Territories. a 
Bushels. Acres. | Value Tons Acres Value. 
! ’ 
— | / — _ = —_ —_ = 
Maine.... ..... Bike 22: 6,514, 000 | 62, 035 $3,582,700 | 1,103,610 | 1,286,874 | $12,801,876 
New Hampshire ....... 2,813, 000 | 27,577 1,322,110 548, 256 678,730 6,579, O72 
Mermionbs........025.. 3,763, 000 | 36.185 | 1,429, 940 965,889 | 1,023,060 | 10,045,246 
Massachusetts ......... 3, 425, 000 | 33,912 | 2, 123, 500 661, O77 635, 893 | 11, 238, 309 
Rhode Island.....)..... 649, 000 | 6,493 | 408, 870 78, 016 95,778 | 1,310, 669 
Connecticut.......°.... 2, 208, 000 | 31,541 | 1, 324, 800 540, 402, 574,649 | 8,160, 070 
ab ‘cides pth Cr eS aaa 21, Sap 349, 934 Bien en 5, ey oa eat 58, rae 
ew Jersey ...........: 3, 208, | 40, 098 , 732, 3% 517, 94e 6 6, 733, 25 
oe eee as a pot SAS 14 pore gpitl 192, 183 | 6, gn he a ie: AL Ie ae 
DGIWAKOO: Sf... 5k5 «5 < 272, / ® 4,182 36, 50, 025 50, 621 12) 
Marwan Orissa eas 1,393, 000 | 20, 786 640, 7 312,843 | 289, 219 3,597, 695 
Wireinis.os../.......--. 2, 200, 000 | 35, 387 1, 081, 000 296,818 | + 301,849} 3,116,589 
North Carolina....__... 1,273,000} 21215 712, 880 111, 182 106,856 | 1,223, 002 
South Carolina.,....... 259, 000 4,107 212, 380 25, 200 24, 000 323, 064 
CS Vk N21 NO Me ne 590, 000 9, 083 560, 500 34, 980 | 33, 000 454, 740 
USSG ee 134, 000 | 1,996 134. G00+). §25 5d ewes oe 12 softs. 9 ce needa ee Ae 
PPO 200... . es 614, 000 9, 447 583, 300 31, 000 31, 000 ~ 418,500 
MERSIESI DPS... =. 5 ee | 573, 000 8,556 498,510 28, 350 XM, 351,540 
Louisiana... | 471, 000 6, 728 | 433, 320 42, 882 40, 933 493, 143 
ema ens oN... te 569, 000 10,345 | edt a ie 101, oo oa [a 
ESRMISAS Ee. as 838, 000 12,518 527, 35, 047 2, 67 p 
Tennessee ............. 2,531, 000 38.937 | 1,063,020 279,487 | 220,758 | 3, 144, 229 
1, 952, 000 27, 885 | 819, 840 286, 943 378, 208 2, 677,178 
3) 455, 000 51,567 | 1,278,350 | 313, 200 322,596 | 3,069,360 
11; 656, 000 149,432 4,662,400 | 3,106,257 | 2,573,970 | 27,956,313 
11, 725, 000 146, 568 pt od | branes ye ener 
6,779, 000 94,151 2,576, , 100, 2, 480, 20, 150, 
9,241,000 | 137,932 | 3,973,680 | 4,513,031 | 3,372,375 | 28, 883, 398 
Bare wa) ton ona | 9: eee || earn | Geran |. eam 
5,306, 000 | 63, 161 1, 963, 220 | 00, , a O<U, 
7, 577, 000 ) 140, 314 3,561, 190 4,137,844 | 3,673,875 | 20,689, 220 
4,109, 000 | g9 12g - ize iO i, an rage 10, 253, 250 
Sa 2s. ey 5, 744, 000 | oe | 3, 738 1,848, 1,320, , 137.2 
Meraste 22. ALES 3, 278, 000 | 4, 680 1,311,200 1, 392, 000 960, 000 5, 220,090 
Caloris. .2 265356.) 4.753, 000 60, 940 3, 136, 980 1, 296, 234 967,479 | 10,564, 307 
pee Np eS ie re a ean 12, 965 ea be od en 4 id ft 
ergatiee FAS: 32 Abhe 355, 4,733 Wye 160, 65 ,5 , 188, 
QIOTRUO Ai) 35 eE so 631, 000 8096 | tht Sgerd oe 1p On 
ert de Sf or BS 97, 000 1,385 ie 2A, yi) 3 
Diabet, oy. sd ,042" 000 46,800} 1,764, 360 385,000 | 275,000 | 1, 636, 250 
Bd oo $0 | a a | ee) ea ee 
MUARIA. C/o hosed oot Dy 5) 5, 52, 9, 63 , 096, 
PPE RCUICO. «oe ee | 101, 000 1,050 111, 100 24,570 27,300 356, 265 
URINE on teo.8 c's Jao MERE 978, 000 11,509 352, 080 159, 120 124,848 |. 1,118,840 
Washingion........0.... 1, 258, 000 | 10, 943 679, 320 194, 763 163, 894 1, 460, 723 
Wyoming -.:........... 124, 000 | 1, 293 93, 100, 045 93,500 | 3,100,495 
watahs®, “Nie. |. 168,051, 000 2,287,136 | 78,441,940 | 41,796,499 | 36,501,688 | 353, 437,699 
jc including only hay cut on farms, aud oxelusive of hay cut on public lands and lands of non-resi 
ents. 
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Summary for each State, showing product, area, and value for 1886—Continued, - a 


Tobacco, _ Cotton. 
States and Territories. = ade 
Pounds. Acres. Value. Pounds. | Acres, | Value. 
‘Massachusetts .......-- 4, 231, 000 2,594 $592) BAO oe eee te 3. soe F ita Se eee 
@oennechient.. ces. 11, 667, 000 7, 292 W Gos OOO deities bees se spouse oa fe 0630 3| spd eee 
WeweViORK:=..35- snc oe 7,583, 000 5, $33 872,045 |..... Male cecetalass e's os stall cee ene 
Pennsylvania ........- 34, 951, 000 28, 605 APA OB oes e Beste meee | eles oo ase es eee eee 
Lig Ei De eeaoes 25, 2338, 000 43, 892 15640) 470 | 62 AN. os es ee 
Waris... -.0 222 -es 91, 189, 000 161, 397 6,333, 6, 400, 050 | 42, 667 $537, 604 
North Carolina......... 31,559, 000 75, 141 2, 998, 105 168, 250, 306 1,071, 658 14, 153, 026 
SonthtCarolina 292.0 524| 15. canes eal ise eee ee ote eee 231,740,740 | 1,655,291 | 19,234, 481 
(GS CR aioe: ee eee oraee| eae odenae sed ob san sbased eeuecshd Go: 405, 008,579 | 2,956,267 | 33,210,703 
Baers © 2 SU a, ee oe ee Soa 27, 886, 014 270,738 | 2, 286, 658 
Marsa te Ph saa os ce oko. Sopot Ee, dnc en Oe 267,083,240 | 2,823.718,| 30,467,917 
eee ES ee BEES: SCN EA RRS rae: PI EA ety 8 453, 663,972 | 2,548,674 | 37,654, 110 
Louisiana | 228,907,601 | 1,035,781 | 18,999,331 
Ti ESaae be ME OL a BRET PINES Re ieilel WS ae en 754,348,000 | 3,771,740} 61, 102,188 
Arkansas 325,149,120 | 1,354,788 | 26,662, 228 
Tennessee 5, 144, 892, 746 847,328 | 11,881, 205 
West Virginia.......... 2, 749, 000 4,398 ieee Bl se Shes Pe |, oe 
Kentucky ....5..2...-2- 193, 915, 000 25°38 | = 11634500 [eee ee cn (eee 
GOW oe Pee ae 35, 333, 000 36, 805 5 AV3310)| us ot ene | ones. ee we toe 
IniAnANs gee ee 14, 880, 000 22,545 892) S00) [eh ee eae ea {eee : 
LOLI 70) 5 eee Ps eh aI 6, 158, 000 10,710 869: S80 Cee mere eee hs 2, See | iwc a een 
WVABCONSIN 9 52 5c fn oa S == 23, 744, 000 7A, 229 2. 374. 400 oe fe a ae Joe neem t. s -bkeee me 
oe Beuce eae a 11, 959, 000 16, 053 887, 130 |} | 
other States an { ae. | es yy i 
Territories, including 13, 899,760 | 75, 955 1,125, 881 
Missouri for cotton.:.| 3,510, 000 6,750 | 386, 100 | | 
Mobtale ax. Ss. - ses | 532,537, 000 | 750,210 | 39, 468, 218 P 127, 230, 233 | 18, 454, 603 | 257, 205, 327 
\ 


Table showing the average yield per acre and price per bushel, pound, or ton of farm. 


products for the year 1886. 


Corn. | Wheat. Rye. | Oats. | Barley. ; 

States and Terri- | ° oy | ; | ; 

tories. Bush- | prea Bush- | ae Bush- | pee | Bush- Se Bush- ge 

els. |pushel.| ©: |pushel.} © |pushel.| © |pushel.| © | bushel 
| 1M 

MAING 25-2 bon. eee 31.4 | $0.67 14.4 $1.20] 12.2] $0.88 | 29.8 | $0.40] 22.5 | $0.65 
New Hampshire....| 35.4/ .68| 15.2] 1.18] 11.4 -87 | 38.0 41 23 1\| 6S 
Vermont........ ee EIS 66 | 19:07 1.10") 43:0 13 | 36.0 37} — 250 . 63 
Massachusetts ....-. 32.7 | BC ie ep SE a SLE 13.0 | -70| 30.4 -44 25.1 ot 
Bhode Island....... B1255 2 67 | Lees see aaa 13581.) 2372) 2950,| 24d |) aa 71 
Connecticut........ 34/30) 2363 16.4]. .98 |s 13.0 367 |yo28.8 i | 2421) eee 62 
New York.......... SIS bbs) “51653 [BA i Reio.2 |, MP ABOMR OB ful Boi Gace . 61 
New Jersey ...-....| 27.1 50 | 1556 | 85] PaIS9,| © OSB Te eer 2)| 86.) 4 ae ioe 
Pennsylvania ...... 28.21.47 IST S88 S| Bene eee Be ee 60 
Delaware ....::...- 16.6 | .42 12.4 . 84 7.0 | -60 ; 23.0 | 23) |... Eee . 
Maryland .......... 20.9] .48| 12.3 82 S745 60 42158 «88: [er cans eee 
Ninginiags.0e. 205. LSBs oN ee i ml a be 81 =D 262) 18:5 | 184 |) a872 +68 
North Carolina..... IOS eo BY || 9, CAS 1-001) 9 a8 85 9.9 45) 14.1 . 67 
South Carolina. .... 9.1} 60 | 5.0 1.08 4.9 1.05 8.7 -62 |.23. 232 e eee 
Georrise ict. sent 10.8 460) | 4340'S fh 05 | Pema ie 9.0 .60| 13.2 95 
PIOMGR 2... ocr ac 1B Ma ee 2m PB ete eas 0 9.5 |’ ~ .63.|) 22002) eee 
Alahama.|.23)2..% 12 Til GO| PGS OAle f<07 ZEB ee oe ts 5 .62} 11.0 93 
Mississippi ........ 13.1 59 | 4.0! 1.10 9.9 1.25 9.54 708" os eee 
AOUHSIANIA 52.2. 15.6 | BBS | Saeelioa aces 7.8 | 95 10.0 | 52) 132. eee 
AWe3 2? SUE ae eae ee 15.7 | 56 10.2 190°] 264m L292) = 2076" 50 13.5 90 
Arkansas = ...55)./:: 20.4 | oy: GV Wiel dei) £85 Gh) .80 | 18.0] 42.) 5.20 eee 
Tennessee.........- 20.7 .49 6.7 78 | 7.0 | SUN hare bear . 32 11.8 - 65 
West Virginia...... 22.8 | 42 | 10.6 180). 98ay SBR 20. 1 130) | sito .50- 
Kentucky .......... 25.2)| 34 11520 92) AGE pon 21: 01? 282 aMieoaEe 52 
GHD Ow ige eee the $2.2 35 15YON S74 ASS .b6| 82.4 -28 | 27.0 Shee 
Michigan........... 29.1 | 38 1GION) © =e TSKl LAS .56 | 29.5 .84 | 22.5 .58 
Pediania <2 ee 31.9 | 32} 14.8 | .70 12.0 | Ae 30.7 | 27 | 2280 57 
WMI TEs 24.5 31} 137] 69! 140} .47| B18] .26] 280) Be 
Wiseconsin...22.. 5.2. 25.7 3G) | ape fa Ls} . 68 11.5 |} -48 | 28.4 8 22.0 48 
Minnesota....-...... | -29.8'] a4 14.0 261) | ata an .44 | 34.4 | 2 23.0 42 
Towa teen es eee 25.1 30] 12.2 60 3:6") 42 Rw Be tol eae ees 
Missouri ........... 22.2 81 | 18/2 -63| 12.0|  .50| 28.4 25 | 22.5 48 
Kansas.......0. 0... 21.8 Bel aad hs haa Bg. peed aaa 251 213] 136 
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; Mahe. aes ee 
Corn. Wheat | Rye, Oats. | Barley. ~ 
fy 
States and Terri- l Sonat 
tories. Bagh: on Bush- | ae | Bush = Bush- ae Papel eac: | Price 
els. | bushel - |bushel.| @S: |pushel.! ©: |pushel. els | Se 
ain? pas | 
Nebraska ........:. 27.4 | $0.20; 11.0 -47 | 18.0] $0.32! 20.5 E 2 
California....... 2. 27.2 .62| 11.6 0 eS ad 16 | 28.8 Nie | an | vie 
Fidreson:............ 26.7 7 | 12.6 68| 16.1] :75! 2.6| (42! rol cE 
Mavada........ 0.5 25.7 7 12.9 (ot) eae Sal epee a a 81'S .50! 20.4] 168 
Colorado .....:..... 31.5 .50| 19.8 70} 22.0 72! 33.0 .42| 28.11 262 
Arizona ............ 22.2 80 | 13.5 1 ee ER ap ae Py eee eo hae |” 19.0) . 90 
Mahaine).2 0.2.05: 23.9 237 | 11.5 52] 13.0 .42| 25.0 20 |) 22.0}. 288 
“5D 21.5 | 67] 15.9 2 186), 160 4 31.01 lee’ ae how as 
Montana........... 24.7 By Merde iether a 85.0} 155! 229| 146 
New Mexico........ re ah |), Tha omic tees: | 35.01 43| 191] 185 
Jo eee 20.0 60} 15.2 62] 14.1 55 | 29.8) .40 |: “22.0 .49 
Washingten........ 26.1 9 7.0 wo 149 .65| 35.4 ‘S| 30:01 69 
Te Se eee 18.9 Mile ee oe A Re a Os) ae Yaseen 
Average ..... 22.0 366] 12.4] 4 .687] 11.5 538 26.4) .298 , 22.41 S586 
| 
Buckwheat. Potatoes Hay. Tobacco. Cotton 
ee and Terri- ae ue aS a | 
ries. f ice _| Price ice rice | Price 
, Ba per wen per j|Tons.| per | Pounds.| per j|Bales..Pounds.! per 
* {bushel.| ©: | bush ton pound, | | Pace 
MING. Sts 45-25. 1650.) $0055 | 105. | $0.65 |:5.86 $11.60 oes case CALS cere hi a 
New Hampshire..| 19.2] .57 | 102 BA A) NT a a) AR een be ea eee Reaeaeee kes rh 
ermont ......... 20.1 .58 | 104 73S) OL ie 10S eat See | Mebeer eee ISeo.48 
Massachusetts ii.4 .62 | 101 .62 | 1.04 | 17.00 1563) 9 |, $0.1405).2 2 2. | ar ee emer 
Rhode Island ..... 17 .65 | 160 1634080 [ie dGsep finns ee seme Shee epee Bae BES 
Connecticut ...... 3.5} .50} 70 .60| .94] 15.10] 1,600 Aaa i Oe ane? oe 
‘New York ........ 14.3} .52| 80 .41 | 1.06 |. 10.75 | 1,300 Tbs epes hoa hoe aee 
New Jersey..... i tReet. 0 | So PAE T2086 eT S 300 ees < Lee A as oe as eae eer tes ah ase 
Pennsylvania.?...| 12.8 “4 | 76 .46| 1.13} 11.50] 1,218 118 fa. <5 A! Rio WES seer 
Delaware ......... TOP i eer) Gb aS Cs Nr | i ae gee IA ee bee Nea? wee 
Maryland......... 12.0) .621 G67 .46 | 1.08 | 11.50 57D . 065 one REA Smee ae 
Virginia .......... 8.5 | .GO0| 65 7| .98| 10.50 565 .070 | .326 | 150 | $0. 084 
North Carolina. | 8.4 | 60) 60 -56 | 1.04] 11:00} 420 | :095 | ‘341 | 457 084 
South Carolina ...|....... Bish. 63 [Bot taal TeRe |b eAln we A) Se | 301 | 149 033 
SG tuindh, Sa See ee ee eee 65 SOa0 RT ORE Deh OO! |v nok one ye aes »| 201 | 137 | 082 
Serntmrt ase cle le... 67 Lon}. 23; fio oa Uinta An eee «.-2{ .219 |- 103 |) 7082 
WWitharbA, or i2.-.h 0.0... 65 206 VLG tssla Be ak ote tae! oe | 1266 | 130 | [088 
Mississippi........ bee ee | 67 SUE t0b | TeNdOsWocs es cals ae .367 | 178 | .083 
Louisiana ........ aM Se 70 <92" | vO |e 0 BOs | eee as her | Sed ee 456 | 221 | \.083 
éExas ............ et eee ) 55 7 a er 1S (ek sree Pepa "398 | 200 "081 
NESSUS CARIN Sse See 67 | .63 | 1.07 | 10.80 875 -075 | .488 | 240 - 082 
Tennessee ........ | 73] .60| 65 42 | 1.27 | 11.25 640 060 | .852 | 171 . 082 
West Virginia ....| 8.8] .59| 70 .42|. .76| 933 625 PLC) ne Peat RA [leah vos 
Kentucky......... 9.0 | §.65 } 67 MCT dal OCCA (ami te 4 770 SORDID arog; & mre. oe be eso 
OG, ee AWB: [a 60) Fees 40k) 21°F, 19200 960 010 | As 
Michigan ......... | 13.0 55 | 80 39 | 1.16 G.BOV Ee mehen- leashes: A cp ll eae ese fa 3 
Indiana....... 1... 10.5| 158| 72 | 138 | Fis A 0 Baka ipl egal ap Magar >? 
DL ee 11.3] .58] 67} .4341.31] 6.40 575 Be a Bee ea Dasekat 
Wisconsin ........ 8.2) .56] 64 | 142] 1.11} 8.60 980 STOO! [es Se: NG. oy Pea 
Minnesota ........ 11.4 GO} 84 | Ry te ei Mer FUN oe 2 Pee] Sok alee | ad ie eee: Ie eee 
Ue Pee ee eee 9.5 | et be, | 54g | ARTO pos Ue Taseeswae Bose. ate reba. garvigacts i ae ae 
Missouri ....... Gea) eeGOs | SOY 1) 42) 1009 1 e700 745 OTG Noa NOE pee Vee Saas 
Kansas ........... 98| :80| 58 | [65|1.40| 4 40| | 
Nebraska ......... 8.6 .60 | 60 | .40 | 1.45 3.75 
1S Re 7 | .66/1.34] 8.15 | 
On 2 ep 13.4| .75 | 80 62, 12 Be 
MMEAGUA oc. s foc lecige me [oatoe s+ 75 .655] 1.08 | 7.40 ' 
UG i ca eae 78 .57 | 1.00 | 9.80-| 
Co 3) SoG Ode eal 70 | 1.00) 90} 14.75 | 
Lg ge RSA ee eR 6 | 58) 140] 4.25 /) 520 ye ea Papen eet 
LETS A ae a IN SR 5 | .57 | 1.21 | 10.00 | 
TALS CUE a a (ad Vi 406 | 90] 1.09 | 10.50 | | 
Nerilexico:..0!.<[se,usec|s-2 2. 96 | 1.10] .90] 14.50 | 
rE a, EG Ons (eto 85 | .86 1.2% | > 7.00" | | 
VE SLT 7'0 RR ee ese il Ae ee 115 | 54 | 1.19 7.50 | | 
Wyoming....... Peer: soe ERE SS | 75 1.07 | 11.00 } } 
Average ....| 12.9] .54 | 73.5, “aa 1.15 8.46 | 709.9| .074| .349 | 169.5 | . 082 
t | : * i = 
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ny SHALL ADC Wicca Dele, No) Cn PRE Sa Sau 
"Y i aie “a eae hla 


‘ Saat 
ByA : ne Pa 
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———— 

pees ee er Rye. | Oats. ey Barley. aa 

INSANE Jk. oui gee sos sp $10.70 Ae $14.62 | $9.89 

New Hampshire... 9.88 | 18.53 |} 15.69 | 10.96 

S Vermont)... 2ns\. a5 9.52 13.34] .16.35.| 10.65 

Massachusetts ....]- % Pee at 13.38 | 16.16] 10.80 

Rhodesland.<-° 2) -Bt.12 |.2-.. 20: 9.97 | 12.7 18.09 4 10,24 

Connecticut....... 8.72} 12:09 |° 13.7 7.58 

New York......... 7.20 | 10.06 | 13.42 7.44 

New Jersey. . 6.7 QUT ee cer. eae 7.56 

_ Pennsylv ania... 6.55 9.75 | 10.80 6.91 

' Delaware |.!)..«..25 4, 20 coy CE boy a ea ae 7.83 

Maryland . ae 5. 08 fe Ce ARs or 7.46 

MIPCUMNA see oes Neve 4,65 4.60 11.49 5.10 

North Carolina... .. 4.13 4,45 9.44 5.07 

South Carolina.... 5. 20 5: ae ae. ea ea eras 

GEOreia nesses 6. 04 some: $0 Wi) at G22L5:3 Ful ney eee 

HOTIOA cei ee aye call AP SoA terre oes |lnare Stteess Sa Sel Pee | SBI 

Alabama jes.i5 252 (fe) 8.7 ob Ge al fimien CO): ei 

ae Sissippl ; ee rh 4.42 | 12.40 Be OO Nome ot ile cree 

, Louisiana . Shalem se ae cae 7.39 Doe Wn teeptenaulleorocdars 

MERE oe pe cee 9.16 6297) 10 28h Ta IG a ee 

“Arkansas 4.2.24 5. 6. 67 6.35 {Si ae Rae oe) VR ee 

Tennessee......... Dean, 4590 3. 97 7.65 4.35 

West Virginia..... 8.51 5.98 6. 0B 6.11 5, 20 

Kentucky sation ees gia §. 03 5. 60 6. 72 13. 00 5, 83 

GHG ee Neo 5 es Wb ay 9.07 15.12 6.88 

Michigan.......... ah TG GY] ye I 10.03) 23.05 te ee 

Tmqisingy =e ee Fs 0982 4) 30.35 6. 24 8.380} 11.96 6. 10 

AUlinOiste sO) ees se 5 9.44] 6.58! 8.27} 11.96] 6.57 

WUSCONSIN.. 22.55 5213 7.82 5.52 7.94 10.56 4.59 

Minnesota. ........ 8752 6.15 6. 60 9.66 6.81 

TOW A seek aed if B07 7.85 10.13 5.90 

IMISSOURE.c1.' 2. ss 6.00 5.85 | 10.81} 5.60 

Ransaswerty verte = 2 4.72) 6.61 7.67 7.34 

Nebraska ......... | 4,16 5.60 6. 82 5.15 3 

Oalitomia, iiAs se... 9. 12 2.60) || dd AB ase 

Onepomy yn ise 12.09 10. 76 14. 04 10, 03 

Nevada) gac ccm a LOU |) OSBO es ro 1591 13288) |e cee : 

Qolorado... 106... IBABR DTD leet 9. 

IRFIZOH ER eect Mies Ol (As tID Glee lalecsterel [ds etstee OB 6 | oa taeeaieee Oe | See 

DAC OE Cs ai! cente os TSBON | CBSS6N ae leae Ce eA A, 

Washo - sete es ae ce 17205." JOS800). sees. PC: 5 Pe el 

MONTANA. bea at PLOsOh || Te Touls. cee 19) 25) he AOR a. etek By 3 a (ae 

New Mexico.......{ 14:01; 8.00]........ LOLSO. i AG LAT cates 3205. Soe 

Niamh he 11, 92 Ag Fes ese Pak el ei 

Washington....... 15.91 POP eee 5 ONL" ae 

SWORN GY ato besamea lon siicte tell) wletarL ull eee ialore « aby (4 sl |e ete ire a 3 |) 17 oes 4 
7.87 12.00 7.04 52. 61 9. 68 13. 94 


General SURAT, showing the estimated quantities, number of acres, and aggre- 
gate value of the crops of the farm in 1886. 


Quantity Number: of 
Products. produced. acres. 

ipidian dake whe Teta eat eet Se bushels..| 1,665, 441, 000 75, 694, 208 | 
RVROATE Cot eRe rt es AGbi/nee one Rel ae do.. 457, 218, 000 36, 806, 184 
TENE) Sua Rae sSE Sete TIDE eet arse en eo Lotenaeeeioo do 24, 489, 000 2,129,918 
(ONES ds on NO Ree, Re IRR RA: CE RAN e do.. 324, 134, 000 | 23) 658, 474 
BAO Y Ret sin ier Ui tele Nae Hoke Een oN Bide std apstnt tsicia ts donee: 59, 428, 000 2, 652, 957 
Buckwheat ......... epiapars wveseratere e's asia Seogettare erates On: 11, 869, 000 917, 915 
RO tA EGOS Te ce Re Rene siete agate hale oye do....| 168, 051, 000 2, 287, 136 

FRO iis siemreeclatea ete pcs avin cee olde Sehen Wa itdycferstes 3, 010, 630,000 | 144, 146, 792 
IRODACCOM ass tetas ese ciicleieals acclets, dete le a taliverdiiels pounds. . 532, 587, 000 750, 210 
Neth 2a RbOUCre aaa mare ithe BAUCrt aoe Dot sree tons 41,796, 499 36, 501, 688 
GCOTHOD eo eiatk als eieiele heise ea one hate eee cratuitvaie late ee be bales 6, 445, 864 18, 454, 603 

Grancditotalewee see aes RSP a SeRe tad beans Balak n/N) 199, 853, 293 


Value. 


~ $610,311, 000 


314) 226, 020 
13, 181) 330 
186, 137, 930 
31,840,510 

6, 465, 120 


78,441,940 


1, 240, 603, 850 


89, 468, 218 
353, 437, 699 
257, 295, 327 


1, 890, 805, 094 


ae 
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by Lable showing the average yield and. cash value per acre, and price per unit of 
Ke quantity of farm products for the year'1886. 


T 2 he Wei wes en 7 : 
4, . Average | Average 
> : | Average | price | Average | | Average . price | Average 
4 Products. | yield per | per unit | value per) Products. | yield per | perunit | value per 
ak io-aarer ey. ok. 9] Laere,) i acre. | of | acre, 
/ / Seago / | quantity. | 
Paper al Te oT Ce | Bests: 
Indian corn. .bush. .! 22.0; $0,366 $8.06 || Buckwheat .bush. . 12.9 | . $0.545 | £7 04 
““Wheat........ do...| . 12.41 | .687 8.54 || Potatoes ...’..do... 3.5 | 1467) 3430 
le dorciiee’ 1. be 538 6.19 || Tobacco ...... Ibs..| 709.9 OT | 5g, bl 
Ae do...|° 26.4 98 |); 7.87 Hays ..2..... tons. .| db] 846 | . 9:68 
Barley.... ... do... .| 22.4 536 | 2,00 || Cotton ........Ibs 169.5 | - 082 | 12. 
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FARM ANIMALS. 


NUMBERS. 


It was stated a year ago that the interest in horse-breeding was un- 
abated ; it has been greater still during the past year, resulting in 
enlargement of numbers and enhancement of theaggregate value. No 
class of domestic animals has increased in such proportion within the” 
year. Theadvance averages 5 per cent. and is wall distributed through 
the country, though naturally larger in the States so rapidly develop- 
ing beyond the Mississippi. It is quite marked on the Pacitic coast, a 
natural result of the rapid increase of population there and develop- 

“ment of industrial enterprises generally. Many personsin Ohio and 

elsewhere are giving up sheep infavorofhorses. Thetendencyin the 

central States west of the Alleghanies is strong toward larger and 
heavier horses, suitable for draft purposes, the French breeds pre- 
dominating intheimprovement. In contrast to this there is an influx 
of bronchos from Texas, and even some are bred by a few farmers, to 
the deterioration of the stock so faraspracticed. These Texas ponies 
have overrun the cotton States during the past year and are bred in 
. that region toa limited extent. The increase is very noticeable in the 
_ ranch regions of the great mountain system. Horses are found to be 
hardy there, not smothered by crowding together in astorm like sheep, 
nor drifting aimlessly like cattle, but courageously breasting the bliz- 
zards and intelligently seeking subsistence beneath the snow. 

There was also a less pronounced advance in the number of mules, 
estimated at 35 per cent. 

The extension of cattle-growing has been normal, corresponding very 
nearly with increase of population. Though prices have been low and 
heavy losses have occurred in some of the ranch districts from coldand 
storms, often in connection with overcrowding of feeding grounds, 
there is an abiding faith in the future of the business, grass being the 
cheapest and most abundant source of beef, yielding perhaps nine- 
tenths of all that i »roduced in the country. Corn has a islatevely 
small share in the .-ef-making in any country. The Northwestern 
States are,zgiving more and more prominence to cattle, the wheat 
interest relatively declining in the older settlements. 

Milch cows are receiving rather more attention than in recent years 
in the Eastern and Middle States, and are increasing everywhere with 
the adyance. of population, There is some recuperation from the de- 
pression felt in cheese-making districts, New York especially, when 
prices of their products ruled so low, 
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There has been a further decline in numbers of sheep, amounting — 
to between 2 and 3 per cent., the aggregate number being abouts: 4 
43,500,000. There has also been some change of pastures. Someof — 
the Texas flock-masters have sent considerable numbers to New Mex- 
ico. There has been for several years a deportation of sheep from 

Pennsylvania to the cheaper grasses of the far West. — 

The decline in swine has been slight, averaging less than 1 per 
cent., leaving the aggregate over 44,000,000. The ravages of disease - 
in States below the latitude of 40°, where hogs are kept in large num- 
bers, have been severe in many places. ; 

— The total number of domestic animals of ranch and farmare thus | 
stated, in comparison with the estimates of last year: 


— 


Stock. 1887. 193,- || ae 

TPS ieee oe Bes ot etnies) San Tale BR Rat ah 9. 12,496,744 | 13,172,936 | + 676,192 
tiles wih AAD) cae won een ie oe acento SIS SO Sat 2,117, 141 2,191,727 | + 74,586 
i Rife yeah Moe geet cae Op Don ASS CES Oe abe ateoe podedboodnnscocdcn 14, 522, 083 14,856,414 | + 834,331° 
Oxenvandiothereahilencenaseeciin- che seals onestmecee ap Seis 33,511, 750 34,378,363 | + 866,613 
SLTDa Oe ete, US Agctooce colieoes nansee sep sheascanaptiog = sce 44, 759, 314 43,544,755 | —1, 214,559 
RES AA aks Don ee RL ee eer Marat ee, en A Ge Rl > | 44,612,886 | 44,346,525 | — ,31l 

VALUES. , 


The values of farm animals, those of cattle excepted, have changed 
very little in the past year. The average for swine has advanced . 
about 10 per cent. The difference in the averages for horses, mules, 
and sheep are veryslight. The rise in value in horses since 1879 has, __ 
been the most noticeable feature in farm-stock values. The highest 

rices of the inflation period were reached in 1869, averaging $84.16, 
declining from that date to the lowest ebb of agricultural depression 
in 1879 to $52.41. The present price is nearly that of 1874, and does 
not differ much from the value of 1869 reduced to gold, showing that 
the price of horses is now relatively high, and furnishing a solid 
reason for the increase in numbers, and tor the frequent expression 
of correspondents that horses and mules pay the stock-grower better 
than any other class of animals. There is another good reason for 
the unyielding prices of horses in a time of general shrinkage of 
values, viz, the improvement in quality by thoroughbred blood, and 
especially the increase of weight by the general distribution of French 
and English draft horses. 

Cattle were highest in 1869, $25.12 in 1870, declining until 1879 to | 
$15.39, then rising annually to 1884, the average being $23.52, and 
declining constantly since, standing now at $17.79. This is higher 
than at the lowest depression, and at the gold value about the same 
as at the commencement of the monetary panic of 1873. 

From 1879 to 1884 the annual estimates of prices of milch cows and 
other cattle advanced yearly, and the decline has since been uninter- 
rupted, without exception, for either class of stock. The fall in 
milch cows has been from $26.08 to $24.65, over 5 per cent.; and in 
oxen and other cattle from $19.79 to $17.79, a decline of 10 per cent. 
in the last year. 

In sheep, as in other stock, the annual advance was quite steady 
after 1879 and amounted to 22 per cent. in four years. rom 1883 to 
1886 the decline was over 25 per cent., or from $2.53 to $1.91. The 
next year’s average was $2.01, and the present average $%.00, OF _ 
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nearly as much as in the depression of 1879, when prices were the 
_ lowest in twenty years. 

_ There has been an advance in the average for swine of all ages 
from $4.48 to $4.98, or 11 per cent. The annual advance was con- 
tinuous from 1879 to 1883, then declining to 1886 and slightly ad- 

- vancing again since. 


Increase or 

Stock. 1887. | 1888. dienbaue 

UY AS Po pub aa ee a ee ee TE ee Ee 1 979.15! 71.82 | —$0. 33 
eos win oe is odin’ Se o's olde vp So doa hae oe oe ene eee ee oke netbeans Se | 78.91 79. 78 | + J 

' ELL VA Sgt sobeR tse Hane Es ee RR 8 Pe pe a ee en } 26.08.) 24.65 | — 1.4 
Mepceses and: other cattle... i... oi... eee ee eet ec eee ne Boks a. Shes Sean: 82:2 | 19.99°| 17.79) | — 2.00 
EET. se SEES Ss eee Pe Ree Se SEA nr ae Aen ee ee Be D7 2:0ief 42 0.1 + .04 
LT eS a ee aR ST i bp pm a Ae hp elie 4.48 | 4.98 | + .50 


An examination of the course of prices, as averaged from local re- 
turns, shows a remarkable fluctuation by gradual movement through 
‘periods that are sharply defined and limited by obvious causes. It 
will also give a positive impression of the general accuracy of the 
averages, so consistent with the controlling conditions in the several 
States and larger divisions of territory. The record of ten years’ - 
prices is as follows: 


| Piet: | 
: / Mileh | Other | . 
Years. Horses. | Mules | cows. | cattle. | Sheep. | Swine. 
D7) cesta eee ae ee | $52.41! $56.06! $21.73} $15.39) $2.07 | $3.18 
Lehi: 2S CRS RINE Wee eee tae Senate 54.75 61.26} 23.27 | 16.10 2.21 4,28 
EE Stee Ree 8 PERE | 58.44] - 69.79} 23.95 17.33 | 2.39 | 4.70 
Debts. fA ee eee 58. 52 71.35} 25.89] 19.89 | 2.37 | 5.98 
STS EER ee ae ne 70.59 79.49 30.21 21.80 2.53) 6.75 
Dike 2c ohne an Soll aoe Od 74. 64 84.22 31.37 23.52 29.37 | 5.57 
7 IES AR an Sea ee | 78.70 82.38 29.70, 28.25 2.14] -5.02 
DS, i I a Re oes TQ 79.60. |- 27.40) 21.17 | 1.91 4.25. 
TLE Si 2c oS eee diel ie f= S2359° °° 78.90 tf. 2:96.08 |. 49:7 | 2.01 | 4.48 

URS ISS CS ITSE A eRe a {Wet > 778 | 24.65 | 17.79} = 2.05) 4.98 

! | 1 ! 


The comparison of aggregate values with those of last year shows : 
an increased valuation of over $8,000,000, cattleand sheep only show- 
_ing decrease, while horses, mules, and swine have an increased val- 
uation : 


Stock. | 1887. 1888. Tecra OF 

‘ —— 
Lee Rg Po 0 Ae pee eee ee $901,685,755 | $946,096, 154 | +$44, 410, 399 
(OES SS ae Be. ONE See ae ER 167, 057, 538 174, 853,563 | + 7,796,025 
CL UELEA STNG gee dee oo Re aE Sem i Ae 378, 789.589 | 366, 252, 173 | — 12,537,416 
Maer sind Ober Cattle. > ioe t fe ko ss wees ce ease ae 663, 137, 926 611, 750,520 | — 51,387,406 
MERIREE eae een. kee) on 3d ae Heh 89, 872, 839 89, 279,926 | — 592,913 
MRIS hc Al 2k VER ic Gee eed. gon ten dye Sees 200, 043, 291 220,811,082 | + 20,767, 791 
ERED Oe” 2 TE Ge arms 9 2, 400, 586, 938 | 2, 409, 043,418 | + 8,456, 480 
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Y prices, of cattle especially. It may not besafe to say that the lowe 
| ebbin the movement of prices has been reached, but there are indi 


* - eations of early advance, if no monetary crisis or business convul- 
“sion should intervene, of which there are no immediate indications. — 
-_ An interest that represents $2,400,000,000, and including horses and 
other animals in cities, not far from $3,000,000,000, is one of the very 
. first agricultural importance, that demands the mostdntelligent en- 


.  deavor of farmers to obtain the largest possible annual income from 
- such an investment at the lowest possible cost. An) Sea 
x ll : 


é me 
A é s . . . ae 
3 ~ ' Table showing tiie estimutel number and value of animals on farms January Ty 
i ae 1888. j vies, 
. : * and 
he ‘ pt. 
pas | ie 
as 4 5 | Horses. Mules. te om 
an | ‘ 
eet States and Territories. | l | = 
= Number. Pee | Value.” | Number. | geen Value. 
+ s | us | + allt 
i aie MSIE Io. ts Seco us. Fas See 94, 857 $91. 07 $5. G38; Sodio. 2322 cess |s sags eee pene c 
pss New Heim psimne 22 ..<a-— 4) cian | 49,878 86.18 4 O08 CARN ooo cies. = oe «| esc ee >> 
Fe, a WEbMONi Aces Shes week Usitecs 84, 841 84. 22 7, 145, 001 dow... orc. (| o0- FS ee af 
bb ares MASGACRUSEDLS 22 a2) oete in tesco 65, 194 107. 61 7,015, 576 SOS os: -.>.2).. ¢o os eee as . 
Rhaderisiant) 6 occ isc es cce oe 10, 055°] 105.18] “1 05% dpa ee =: PP kee 
Gonmvertiea te ys). 8 2 ee oem | 49,381 100-77.) * "A DTG3OoG ae ee |. . Us ciate cal poe 
NiO an eM eo 674,018 96.98 | 65,365, 391 5,210 | $106.02 $552,366 
Tu ei ee ee 94,397 | 105.46 9, 955, B74 9,501 | 118.99} 1,130,482 
PENNSYLVANIAN | coon. - oe ames 594, 972 93.71 55, 757, 103 24,143 109, 35 2,640,083 
; TSH [Pals 2 See Part rae cere, |,—-~ 23,000 94.75 2, 179, 250 4, 102 116.23°| "476760 ee 
Ss is Mer is ren. nated Je oe 130, 316 86. 00 11, 207, 590 13, 625 108. 35 1,476,294 ' 
att Braue: PN 4 Se 243, 319 70.89 | 172.249. 636 35,726 | . 87.36) 3.126180 
Worth Carolina: - 2a. - ews oe 149, 708 74.59 11, 167, 289 | 89,945 | 84.13 7;D6T, Un ee 
a South Carolina.......0......... 65, 966 90.05 5,940, 100 75,451| 95.51 | 7,206,052 
z Gu BiiL 2 hs os Kei. Sat 110, 060 83. 62 9, 203, 499 149,654 | 96.27 | 14,407,417 
qSUeite She CUE 32,743 80.87 2) 647, 961 12,496 | 96.02 199,895 
Milsbignhites 5: $6. 20g she 9-5. p28 130,853 | 82.54} 10,800,825} 187,695 | 87.01 | 11,980,525 \° 
< TER ESS 6 yo ee Dae, eam e 134, 065 71.95 9,645,784. | 159,548 7.68 | 13,988,374 1 
: A MISEIHIW, 3 sy Jf ah eae. oe 119,810 57.15 6, 847, 597 | 84,478 | 88. 46 7,472, 81L, 4 
; 1S ery ae en ae 38,115,135} 193,488} 51.85 | 10,032,954 ) 
aa Arkansas : 10, 678, 480 122, 457 74. 02 9,063,660 
} ae Tennessee 20, 693, 284 | 194,771 | j2-09 14, 236, 061 
i West Virginia 9, 212. 076 | 6,475 | (3.7 477,223 — 
~ Kentucky 28, 250, 002 162,285 | 71°97 | 11,680,018 ~ 
OBIOtTE Go es). BS 63, 1382, 673 24,724 | 89. 42 2,210,795 
Michigan 42,126,410 6, 035 103.82 626, 572 
: UTIGa ne cep neste. Retort 52, 039, 460 54, 382 84. 32 4,585,456 
ULITIOAS Po S95. # a. 6 Sicueaciew ste oo 82, 649, (87 115, 661 83.738 9,684,515 - 
Las WHISEDNSING Sees sak oe ko nee 32, 441, 507 7, 930 90. 34 716,424 § 
‘ Mannccotes oe. |e ehi a. 31,445,209 10,969 | 94.30 | 1, 084. 415 
Tis ee Se ae Ee Ra eee 74, 032, } 45, 649 86. 23 3. 936,540 A 
MISS UEL Aree tre ional tis oo sam 45, 040, 996 225, 563 | 66.59 | 15,019,534 
DENIS ian a oppor RNS St 2s = oop 42,754,975 | 86, 104 83, 32 7,173, 954 “ 
INEDEDSE Bengt foto. Aeees ce eee. 31,311, 968 41,165 | 90. 40 3,721,363» 
P Dalton, see oy keel 21,797,255 | 88,824 | 85.03 |. 3,801,889) >. 
“ Overwater sist. Tees tales ss Ae 8, 874, 804 | 35155 | 68. 38 215 oo, ie 
& NNCV AUG coe ORs cee ee eh 's Se 2.342, 496 | 2, 154 | 75.49 162, 602 2 
COLAO sca Mestre satan de eee: 7, 487, 086 | 8, 247 | 92.12 759, 697 ym 
RTT OT ith ee cert ace erie eae Ss 503,083 | 1, 882 | 72. 00 135,504" 
‘ PAR OVE. octets eaakes bales s 54 18, 858, 156 12, 823 | 97.89 1, 206, 340 
CEE (CT AE SP pier tee 5, 118," 50 | 1,705 | 65. 00 110, 825 
WVOWEEENG, ose ere ite rs ge 9, 547, 985 5,587 | 63.53 351, 746. ¥ 
New: Sexico? 2: 22-0). seeces tees 1, 396,7 10, 803 | 61.33 662, 504 ’ 
a3 (ORE a rae ee | 4, 906, 026 3, 686 54.71 201, 668 
Washinton. Yoo Sees ees ce] 5, 955, 687 1, 243 80.07 99,529" Sy 
IW Olin hice © renee 4, 336, 279 2, 936 17, 64 221, 964 
BAe ate Bs — A 
Oba eI. ok erosion os ee 946,096,154 | 2,191,727 79.7 74, 853, 563 
Oe 
iS si, 
iat 
aes 
‘ ? *y 
’ hal 
pty 
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Average Average : 
ine | Value. Number. | ot me | Walue. 
7 NE BER coy ees $29. 00 $4, 857, 703 185, 160 $27.51 | 25,098, 108 
Pee eNOw PEAMPSHIFE. 64... 02 Fee 30. 50 3, 020, 141 141, 670 29.94 4,241,119 7 
2) Gin a eee 28.70 | 6, 473, 342 180,362 | 28.05 | 5,059,693 
5. Massachusetts .....5.....5---.. 34.17 G6, 161, 500 105, 023 2¢ ¢ 
Pep tinode island... 02.20.0200! 85.75 818, 067 13, 154 2. 
RPIMECEICRT! 6 o28. e el Ses 33.71 +, 286, 328 109, 926 . 
2 (oO Se Sa epee 30.50 | 46,971, 617 851, 128 31.9 
SRURNIEWAVETSCY oo o008 0. oes eae 35. 92 6, 897, 855 68, 541 32.2 
‘ POUHIPIVANIS, 6620.62 les 23.60 | 26,580, 011 867, 059 i, 
LS ES ene 30. 00 $80, 490 27,137 28. 
SG t's Se eerie 28.25 8, 814, 343. 138, 182 4 : 
Deert@ieinid. ||... ..).s..2. 20s. 21.50) . 5,542°550| 493° 761 ey 360, 72 
SasNorth Caroling;..,....../..-+-- 16.00; 3,900,128 419, 383 98 307, 13 
" Noeutn Carolina. .2.....--2-..... 19. 00 | 2, 777, 105 | 212,521 12, 48 2, 651, 885 
: Cason ae ee 17.00 5, 739, 251 598, 656 11.01] 658%, 930 
EE SIRE ie Sy oe 2, 16.33 | 862, 055 576,912 8.56 | 4,941,078 _ 
re a 296, 787 15.40 4,570,520 445,139 9. 41 4, 187, 825 
LOS? SN ae ere ee 285, 904 15.55 | 4, 445, 807 428, 909 9.48 | 4,064,000 
J ae ee ea | 162, 649 16.30 2,651,179 270, 816 11.33 3, 069, 187 
oo Se ee a ae | | 772,716 | 14.20 | 10,972,567 | 6,336,504 9.95 | 63,077,998 
Te 304, 404 14. 63, | 4,453, 431 469, 057 9.81 4, 603, 415 
“ER Soe pe oe ae aan 339, 57 19.75 6, 706, 547 461, 239 12.61} 5,815, 073- 
VES WITCINIA: 55.6.5. ye haa 71,273 24.07 4, 122, 541 280, 892 18.50 5, 196, 913 
TPMEATGICY . etd odio mace vel ee « 313, 953 24.30 7, 629, 058 529,018 21.24 | 11,237,676 
oS (ee ee ee 783, 481 29.2 22, 877, 645 967,540 25.60 | 24,766, 690 
PRMIETRIN 52-15 io feyaictereue aie laieoe v Deere 5 437/303 29.00 12, 681, 787 511, 406 25.16 | 12,865,948 
TPUPROIESE tie Sees te yon ieee as 525, 961 | (Ext 15, 455, 668 894, 344 22.44 | 20,066, 941 
UL es Se ee ee | 937,476 | 26.50 | 24,843,114 | 1,485,754 22. 2 33,029, 792 
UIRPONISYIS = 2's. Fe) gator elas << oss 548, 222 | 28.83 | 18,064,130 640, 752 20.97 | 13,438, 163 
Tila 0 ae ne 423,966 | 23.75 | 10, 306, 693 489. S86 20.3 9, 974, 076 
THEE te Son IRI eee ies 5 er 1, 255, 482 23.30 | 29,251,566 | 2,095, 253 20.35 | 42, 633, 795 
DUES iid GR Se aS Os SOR 737, 259 20.25 | 14,929,495 | 1,429,453 18:24 | 26,077,367 
UALS 7 AE Pe SS 640, OS1 22.4] 14, 844, 215 1,585,915 20.37 | 32,271,946 
LA'S) 22 S12 i 357, 202 25.50 | 9,108,651 | 1,079,646 21.08 | 22,763,690 , 
SeeR@TILONMIE yo... 5.2 sek e dates 5s 250,773 33.00 8, 275, 509 692, 267 20.50 | 14,194,447 
Ui B= 'G) 0S Rg EA 9 Sis ee 78, 997 29, AN 2, 338, 311 598, 218 20.35 | 12,172,122 
7 NOLS ROSS ie Se one a 18, 037 35. 00 631, 295 323, 400 18. 00 5, 819; 648 
4 RUA RUNS is aida) ala) = saya sete nie See's we 63, 023 37.2] 2,345,086 | 1,049,353 19.93 | 20,918, 327 
CEST pe eg 16, 298 37.20 606, 286 420, 000 18.00 | 7,560,000 
Lon eet ne ee Oa ee 223,418 21.67 4,841, 468 767, 809 21.73 | 16,687,171 
BOR ne a Bok. ens Cae, OG 26, 458 26. 67 705, 635 424,316 18.75 7, 955, 925 
PEER AM ES te soc la fee ot ie adic ale sire 81,132 28. 40 884, 149 934, 500 19.21 | 17,948, 007 
Pade OW. MEEXIOO. | oo... ewes eet es 19, 394 93.75 460,608 | 1,257,597 15.04 | 18,911,127 
i UR ae Ae en 1°, 87 25.25 1, 259, 420 435, 000 16.76 7, 292, 733 
PUP eReRPPUST OT ci ole go = ois cic NS viet 65,523 83, 30 2, 181, 916 300, 676 23.48 7,060,177 
(OAC ee ee 6, 994 35. 00 24,7 1, 230, 192 1P.11 | 23,504, 663 
UGS TA NAC ia gle A RIS | AR ES, Be EOE OS ele cent ee 626, 937 14. 50 9, 090, 587 
“LUGE | LN ial HE ar ora a 14, 856, 414 24.85 | 366, 252,173 | 34,878, 363 17. 79 | 611, 750, 520 
Sheep. Hogs. 
States and Territories. | 
Number. ess Value. Number. higemeat Value. 
AIOE Ts. PEtE, ROAR leet ds ou |)  §8: Ot $3, 645, 914 D. 1667, 917 
Ow Hampshire 0206.4. 2.5... 2.98 610, 968 36 93 | 94, 311 
oS) OMENS 0 oe pa, 1, 120, 279 | 76, 353 9. 02 | 688, 385 
Massachusetts ................ 3.20 206, 702 65, 314 10. 30 672, 862 
COLE CUTE Gs eee ee - B.8l 79, 498 138, 261 9.50 125,978 ° 
WESOPMINECCICUE SLs E oeiw es ees ees 3.81 187,517 61,776 9.09 561, 543 
Bleiar i OTMED: Aaa ec 2s 8. 46 5, 415, 582 686, 390 8.45 5, 803, 084 
PANOMNICISCY 2a: Da clehajcreye do sae > 3.70 389, 100 191,818 9.19 1, 762, 326 
Pennsylvania). /.42..30).0./. pa 2.80 2,756,119 | 1,027,477 8.03 8, 254, 748 
relenwsire’..:. shape anaee ooo, 3 3.27 72,790 42, 654 6.80 290, 048 
Wea ADG (0) ous citcue dees. 3.25 587,171 | 281, 397 6.24] 1,756,621 
MeN R Ys 2. ois See oP as » 2.42 1, 078, 053 811, 362 4.54 3,.521, 313 
NorthCaroling: ...... 625°... 1.36 581,054 | 1,266,438 $.53 4,464,194 
a HOULN CATON, «2c hc faveiee sep 1.72 184, 400 550, 166 3.92 2, 159, 072 
Meorpis hh... yea uaa mes > 1.50 664,826 | 1,554,189 3.17 |. 4,859,083 
“STAs EA ORRLES : AINA ae he ami 1.96 182, 061 307,051 2.05 628, 840 
M LUE Se a Oe a 1.46 453,135 | 1,376,148 3.39 4, 661,014 
Mississippi... 2.5.2.5 .uca.s-. 247, 830 1.57 390; 382} 1,226,689 3.10] 3,801,754 
LEST UST 7 ae ae 113, 965 1.64 186, 891 573, 821 3.08 1,769, 663 
PEPER AS).. os)./0 Hie Her eae Cesena ee 4, 523, 739 1.52 6, 864,774 | 2,279,082 2.82 6, 436, 128 
' « u ‘ 
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Table showing the estimated number and value of animals on bie ete.—Cont’ d- 


Sheep. Hogs. 
States and Territories. yf | — ie 
verage + x Average 
Number. price. Value. Number. price, Value. 
PAT IKATIBAS) 2's /ojos outset ates bie Sine 220, 167 $1.41 $310,127 | 1,538,260 $2.56 | $3,928, 202 
SRENNESREE ©. 23.2 dhe cis eee 516, 504 1.61 832,440 | 1,853,070 | 3. 66 6, 774, 825 
Wiest Virginin : 22.5.7 0s nee 474, 933 2. 26 1, 073, 824 .| 432,778 | 4,20 1,819, 744 
GHPUCKY hic! Sooty sh ke eee. 797, 998 8.43 1,936,741 | 1,718,173 | $27 | 7,820,727 
QAO isis rans ra ee teins Man eee 4,106, 622 | 2.61 10,714,177 | 2, 668, 384 | 5.72 | 15,261,021 
Michigan: s).1 2.20 rate ..| 2,118, 004 | 2.72 5,743,990 | 906, 255 | 6.39 | 5,789,700 
1, 003, 068 | 2.85 21553,611 | 2,371,085 | 5.94 | 14,082, 349 
614,177 2.49 2, 026, 894 3,102, 945 5.47 | 20,088, 468 i 
911, 662 rt) 1,962, 261 1, 123, 866 6.02 6, 765, 798 
283, 725 2.58 | 674, 698 | 549,793 | 5.92; 3,254,775 
408, 473 | 2.41 985,249 | 4,148,811 6.74 | 27,969, 624 
1, 087, 680 1, 7 1,894,973 | 38,798,799 3.96 15 on Sag 
830,139 | 178) 1,457,558 | 2,377,561 5.66 | 138,457,469 
) ‘ 422,112 2. 02 852,456 | 2,334,525 | 5. 13, #41, 813 
OBTFOUNIAS 2 oo Nap ether eee 5, 462, 728 | 1.88 | 10,291,779 | 1,047,842 | 4 62 , 836,00) 
Oregon Shi; Minmig he deneale.o aegis sabes 2, 930, 123 1.70 4, 987, O69 220, 723 |! 2.01 664, 819 
Nevadars (hf ues So. Fee F Aes 660, 996 1.91 | 1, 259, 660 | 21, 087 5.30 111, 846 
(CalorAdorz ries. Aepteaten ten 2 1, 137, 686 1°98"]* 2, 257, 169) 23, 419 6.54 153, 108 
PATA Z OME oi 5 ale Save wah s Salsa ins Coe 658, 561 1.75 | 1, 152, 482 | 16, 441 5.75 94, 
DAO LA oes AEs. eet cence ee 269, 019 2.60 | 700, 526 532, 970 5.94 3, 173,918 
HORN OEY Re tte pee roe he ete dee 312,408 2.05 | 640,486 |, 42,150 6.10 252, 900 
Montana . ae AS SACO OSES 1, 265, 000 2.10 | 2, 658, 398 | 22, 289 6.77 150, 898 
NewATaxICO:.. Suh see ny eee 3, 623, 168 1.09 3, 953, 259 | 19, 941 5,64 112, 466 
(Cibeiign tee hate ses Sc: aoe te 1,335, 000 1.94 | 2,594, 172 | 40,118 ZB 286, 
WHshington = fe eee cae 549,885.|. 1.94 1, 068, 976 | 91, 054 5.01 | 455, 997 
(Way Omi oy ite eee 2 Ao es 523, 2.68 | 1, 089, 865 | 2, 613 ©. 64 17,358. 5 
Indian Territor ps Ghee MEE cee SS PAG tte sere ae 1h see eee 841, 500 2.50 2, 103, 750 
| ee } ; =e SS 
POUL oe ces day Se et | 43,544,755 | 2.05 | 89, 279, 926 | 44,346,525 4.98 | 220,811,082 
| | 


SWINE PRODUCTS AND EXPORTS. 


The prominence of maize in this country has given a remarkable 
development to the breeding of swine. The estumated numbers at 
present are near 44,000,000, or about 73 to every 100 of our popula- 
tion. It has sometimes been 80, at che exportation is less than 
eight or ten years ago, and fat animals are turned off ai an earlier 
age, making more animals slaughter ed in proportion to total num- 
bers at a given time. It is probable that the aggregate slaughtered 
in the Western porking establishme nts, in commercial packing else- 
where, and by the farmers in all parts of the country amounts to 
about 29,000,000 per annum. The number slaughtered in the vari- 
ous packing establishments are thus reported by Mr. Charles B. 
Murray, of Cincinnati: 


! 
1887-88. 1886~°87. 
| 

Western States........ Se AEE Se AEA ER ET th ia S abla cdece in Sonar 11, 532, 797 | 12; 083, 012 
Boston Bae age Sm acre ee Paso ier aiaya fis ecatove past lore Sins wate teehee aed TT Cae EEOC S = 1,185, 032 1,016, 261 
Buffalo, Aldiny, ‘and Troy.......--. JAR EA ene Aaa Ae Bc,s a3 ones SB OeIOe “23, 950 430,273 
New ee Riayat tei e(Qehiain Cee Ieee A Res Seen Ste EE Lec teten tide savers 560, 498 | 4738, 901 
GENERSMASEGED ABO INES mee sce conn Secelees s adlctie en Cote Sele eee eee a SR Ate | 89; O77a| 5. seus eee 
Pacifie cane AEE Aa Reet art ap enon Sean operas orig geecotn care Ore 225, 000 | 895,600 
New York, V’hiladelphia, and Baltimore ..... ofS RN de RE Te Sie in eave 2,598, 993 | 2, 904, 697 

16, 615, 257 17, 303, 22 


The average exportation of our swine products has been about 15 
per cent. of our production for twenty-seven years past. It has av 
aged about 2,800,000 hogs, or 560,000,000 pounds, if we allow 200 
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- pounds of cured product to each, which is probably an approximate 


figure. The trade is almost as old as the country, and has increased 
as follows since 1820: » 


Value by decades of hog products exported. 


. Decades. 


USC USE Gt gids toe sangre ie gee Sees 


BES AO 3 os ais eh ovalevetare 
AO hi ciateraelela, 4 ov eR aioe + ce KS <(0 racine 


Value. 


$15, 077, 898 
16,821, 741 
49, 902; 888 


Decades. 


Value. 


1851-"60 
1861-70 
1871-80 


eee eee eww eee 


$90, 439, 42 
213, 965, 715 
651, B64, 976 


The value of hog products exported (live hogs, bacon and hams, 
pork and lard), 1881-87, is $515,701,246, or an average of $73,671,607 


per annum, against $65,136,498 per annum in the previous decade. 
Diagram F presents a view of the progress of exportation of bacon, 


hams, pork, and lard, on the basis of quantity, according to the fol- 
lowing statement: 


2 


‘ Years ended 
June 30— 


Quantities of hog products exported. 


105, 405 


64, 147, 461 


Live hogs. Bacon and hams, Lard. Pork. 
| | 
Price Price Price Price 
Number. | per Pounds. per Pounds per Pounds. per 

| head. pound pound. pound, 

—— =) a SS 

[ | 

| Cents. Cents. Cents. 
{ 463 | $7.06 50, 264, 267 9.6 47,908, 911 9.9 31, 297, 400 8.3 
3,306 7.13 141, 212, 786 7.3 118, 573, 307 8.4 61, 820, 400 6.4 
9, 467 10.18 218, 245, 609 8.5 155, 836, 596 “10.1 . 65, 570, 300 6.6 
9,199 9.45 110, 886, 446 ah et 97,190, 765 11.6 63, 519, 400 WOOL 
ee 45, 990, 712 22.9 44, 342, 295 20.5 41,710, 200 16.4 
) 37,588, 930 16.7 30, 110, 451 19.8 30, 056, TE8 15.9 
25, 64, 226 12.8 45, 608, 031 14.5 27,374, 877 13.1 
43, 659, 064 2.5 14, 53 is 14.6 |} 28,690, 133 31.4 
49, 228, 165 a. 17 24, 459, 832 14.2 
35, 968, 256 15.7 16 24, 639, 831 13.0 
71, 446, 854 11.4 13 89, 250,750 11.0 
246, 208, 143 8.6 199, 651, 660 57,169,518 7.2 
ae 
1 


1,131, 908 


, 286, 549 
" (B0, 172 
0,057, 145 
592, $14, 351 
» 249, 576 
75), 773, 109 
3, 944, 545 
, 026, 640 
, 258, 670 
, 499, 368 
, 127,119 
188, 796 
419, 922, 955 


8.9 | 230,534, 207 
9.6 | 205,527,471 
11.4 | 165, 869,393 
12.1 | 168,405,839 
10.8 | 234,741, 233 
8.7 | 342, 667, 920 
7.0-| 826, 658, 686 
6.7 | 874,979, 286 
8.2 | 878, 142,496 
10.0 | 250,367,740 


1 i. 24 | 
10.2 | 

9.3. 28 f 
105 293, 728, 019 
4.9 321, 533, 746 


5, 028, 196, 418 


y= 
Cr MmORH Maar 


70, 482, 379 


* Animals not separately enumerated in 1869. 

+ Not including 185,417 pounds of fresh pork. 

t Not including 424,103 pounds of fresh pork. 
§Not including 70,749 pounds of fresh pork. 
| Not including 23,930 pounds of fresh pork. 


3 56, 15 10. 
13. 5A, 195 D 10G 
10.9 69, 671, 8 9.0 
8.8 | 71,889, 25 6.8 
7.0 | 84,401,676 5,7 
7.4 | 95,949,780 | 6.2 
9.3 | 107,928, 086 FO) 
11.6 | 80,447,466 9.0 
11.8 302 | 16.0 
Hi S58 | 7.9 
$.0 | 9.365 | re) 
| = 6.9] $87,196; 956 5.9 
ve 85, 869, 367 | 6.6 
JOY Sas 11, 618, 000,188 |...7.... 
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ets, THE WORLD'S WHEAT SURPLUS. 


_-—-« Buyers and sellers of wheat are in continual doubt and difficulty 9 © 
‘ as to the effect of good and bad crops and increase or decrease of 
area, It has more than once happened that prices have been high 
when our crop has been large, and low when the product has been | 
small. The cause is no mystery; the law of supply and demand has 

- not been violated, but price has conformed strictly to the supply of © ~ 

- the world. Hence the size of our own crop is of no especial conse- 


+ quence except as a factor of the aggregate supply. This country ~ 
- produces more than one-fifth of the wheat of the world; Europe — 


more than half, and the entire deficiency of the world, not mention- 
ing unconsidered trifles which commerce carries to a few wheat- 
eating people in distant ports, is found in western Kurope, mostly 
in Great Britain. : 
Z An analysis of the official statistics of Great Britain shows where ‘ 
needed wheat has been obtained, and in what proportion: each coun- ; 
try is a factor. It will perhaps surprise many to learn that for this — 
“. - period, from 1872 to 1884, inclusive, the United States has furnished 
dn grain and flour 51.1 per cent., more than one-half of the whole, 
and for the sixteenth year, 1887, the proportion has increased to 62.7 
percent. Russia in fifteen years averaged 13.6 per cent. of the whole, 
and for the year 1887 only 7.1 per cent. India contributed an aver- 
age of 7.9 per cent., and for the year closing 10.9 per cent., which is 
. the smallest percentage in the last five years, and a very sharp de- 
cline from the previous year in absolute quantity. Australasia is 
quite fluctuating in its contribution, averaging 3.9 per cent. for fif- 
teen years and 1.7 per cent. the sixteenth, sending less than a million 
hundredweights one year and five millions another season. These 
three competitors of the United States have together furnished only 
25.4 per cent., less than half as much, during fifteen years, and a 
much smaller proportion the past year. ’ . 
. The following table shows the proportion sent by the four main | 
sources of supply, the remainder, though aggregating nearly as much 
as Russia, India, and Australasia together, gathered from many 
countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas : 


| i 

| | 

United British oo Australa- | All other | 

Years. States. | India. Rusela. sia. countries. | Total. 
—_ — tt j 
i 
Cut. Cut. Cut. Ort. Ciek: Cwt. 

: TNS pk oN Mirage Si aa ae 9. 634, 349 161,915 | 17,938,977 556,180 | 19,321,475 | 47,612,896 
Bie Aah 2 aRierscvscagsie ne hedge F 21,775, 110 741,350 | 9, 693, 997 2,091,504 | 17.32 236 | 51,631,197 
hey Hee ieee AN UIe es Rep ere 27,206,052 | 1,074,390 5,798, 976 1,156,599 | 14,086,676 | 49,322, 693 
Ie R ORES Bimeiacte dee ces ee 26,372,151 | 1,334,374 | 10, 157,847 1, 265,747 | 20,416,502 | 59,546, 621 
TSG ae dete shake, waciae ys tae 22, 223,403 | 8,296,575 | 8,911,788 2,842,200 | 14,630,467 | 51,904,433 
AS (Ree Pee SE Seles Sete 23,594,005 | 6,106,079 | 11,003, 917 451,102 | 22,336,326 | 63,491,429 
ASTRA subir se oe tare .| 33,588,160 | 1,820,881 4, 150, 151 1,561,006 | 13,571,385 | 59,691,583 
PAROLE ee ead ORO eae 44,619,619 | 889,531 | 8,117,485 2,294,653 | 17,080,822 | 73,002,110 
LSSOEE Coes Ree ae) ky on Saye 44,783,100 | 3,230 144] 2,963,759 | 4,613,353 | 12,869,458 | 68,459,814 
TRG 1s mre woh) en Seen 45,699,956 | 7,338,75 4,099, 972 3,314,540 | 10,891.44 | 71,344,659 
IBRD tlle, Cer als eee Ge 44,888,181 | 8,463,716 9,679, 941 3,086,288 | 14,444,377 | 80,562,503 
ks Se ae ieee ee eee Gs 40, 216,835 | 11,248,588 | 13, 448.368 2,790,152 | 16,845,928 | 84,550,271 
ISS ie ae aE Paes ean 35, 561,652 | 7.980, 981 5, 520, 450 5,369,358 | 11,742,841 | 66,175, 282 
ARSE ere Ree eS ey See te he 38, 937, 731 | 12,175,260 | ° 12,082,391 | 5, 443, 588 | 12, 650,948 |. 81,289,915 
SEG eyes dca ewan See 38, 930, 145 | 11, 027, 143 3, 748, 925 829,564 | 11,261,979 | 65,797,756 


Tiobal&: tol. EAS: 498, 030, 449 | 76,890,078 | 152,316,944 | 37,665,834 
‘ Percentages ...... 51.1 | | ) SaSeet 3.9 | 


299, 479, 860 | 974, 383, 165 


23.5 


“~*~ 
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BRITISH WHEAT SUPPLY OF FIFTEEN YEARS. 
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.  Theactual quantity imported by Great Britain averages 121,256,572 
bushels per annum for fifteen years (counting bushels at 60 pounds), 


of which the United States has contributed 929,656,838 bushels, or an | 


’' average of 61,977,122 bushels annually. Stated in bushels, for other 
countries, the record is: 


Countries. In fifteen years. | Average. 

< ; Bushels. Bushels. 
ALON SUALONG Che ted fc lecrad sds Ll J anteee naw tenes ae oe 929, 656, 838 61, 977, 122 
TESTERS ST yd Se Oe Se ee er am oe Aare | 246, 991, 629 16, 466, 109 
DET Lo ie Bibege. ocx Ai i AS BN ee 9 ah go de ee 143, 528. 146 9, 568, 543 
PRREMMCLASEA eh ate, Mla A. alc, te 5 Seek gh Som ce elses Mesias Oadelenn bash ole 70, 309, 557 4, 687, 304 
PURER OUTLET fs ch ce ake gerne latest <1 is teteths mage eee Phase alee ke hehe wa 428, 362, 405 | 28, 557, 494 
RGR aaa Seite dias tis oti ch dale kantsaats Ae esis a oe eee ahs. sly and (Gad 1, 818, 848, 575 21, 256, 572 


oe 


Diagram G shows the total importation into Great Britain, and 
the relative proportions supplied by theUnited States, Russia, India, 
and Australasia during fifteen years. 


The share contributed by Russia has been very variable. 


It was 


largest in the first year of the fifteen, and ranges from 3,000,000 to 
18,000,000 hundredweight. 


years. 


It has recently been less than in former 


The increased receipts from India since 1882 have given false im- 
pressions of the importance of competition from that quarter. The 
commercial press has become especially excited over the temporary 
movement which has already been retarded for lack of export wheat. 
‘Three or four years ago there was a small increase of acreage, a 
million or two above the normal 26,000,000 which had been seeded 
from time immemorial, which has already been partly ee up. 


There is small prospect of increased exportation for 


ndia except — 


by slow degrees, and subject to frequent lapses by reason of poor 


crop years.. 


The natives still work fora few cents per day, plow 


-with a stick, thrash in the primitive fashion, and market dirt and 


seeds of weeds with the grain. 


turies still cling to them. 


few of them know the taste of wheat. 


The habits and prejudices of cen- 
Their food is still rice and millets, and 
In numbers four times as 


many asthe people of this country, they have less than 27,000,000 acres 


in wheat, which is eaten mainly by Europeans in India, 


Under pres- 


ent conditions there is little land to spare for extension of wheat 


culture. 


It could be done by infusing occidental progressiveness 
into beings steeped in oriental inertia from time immemorial, teach-’ 


ing them a new agriculture, training them in the use of modern im- 
plements, and doubling the products of agricultural cultivation, thus 


releasing lands for new industries. 
would be miracles. 


These changes, if sudden, 
There is scarcely a people on the face of the ° 
globe less likely to change their industrial status suddenly. 


The official estimates of India show that in Bombay there was 
some increase in 1884, and in Central India and Hyderabad in the 


native states. 


Not only has this tendency been arrested, but a de- 


celine has occurred in the heart of the Northwestern Provinces and 


* Uude and in Punjab. 
of wheat-growing in India: 


The following statement shows the movement 
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‘ 1878-79. 1883-"64.: 1884-’85. 1885-86. | 1886-87. © 
PROVINCES. 

1eye\aye 72) area eae ea Sema eran (Aaa 1,000,0 0 #850, 000 850, 000 850, 000 1, 009, 335 

Nort western Provinces and Oude...... 6,659,343 | 5,186,000 | 5,298,000 | 5,240,000 4, 962, 942 

SPADE ee coe ee et _..| 6,909,702 | 7,209,000 | 7,382,000 | .6,970,600 | 5, 943,400 

+ Central Provinces... ..... ...| 3,143,302 | 3,736,000 | 3,700,000 | 3,903,000 4, 297, 949 

SORA LS ee hs sc eee Sete DAO a core rea 612, 256 970, 000 819, 000 809, 000 933, 938 

Lombay (including Baroda) .............. 1,482,804 | 2,245,000 | 13,158,000 | +2,970,000.| +42, 860, 454 

SRObaL Sot SNe ented eee EER 19,812,407 | 20,196,000 | 21,207,000 | 20,742,600 | 20,608,018 

NATIVE STATES. Zen| so. . 5 

ROSPUUAMA 0 Me scare eermetslave i. atop aielera atainse gia = -2.| 2,500,000 | 2,250,000 | 1,500,000 1,562, 309 

Central India --| 2,500,000 | 3,500,000 | 3,500, 000 3, 500, 000 

Hyderabad .......... ae -| 750, 000 750,000 | 1,144,000 | 1, 156, 229 
Bis sore hs a en a, Sa OS ae 20, 000 21,740 20, 000 8,928 

[RASH IIE eee ema re Corea | Aes ag ke: 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 

+6, 270, 000 | §7,021,740 | 6,664,000 6, 127, 466 

125,466, 000 28, 228, 740 | 27,394,000 | 26,735, 484 


* Supposed normal area. 

+Including native states (besides Baroda) under control of the government of Bombay, estimated 
in 1885-"86 at 608,254 acres for three years past. 

+Given in 1884-"85 as the supposed normal area, 

§ These items foot up 200,000 acres more than the totals given in the official document. 


As to the production, Dr. Forbes Watson, in 1879, in an elaborate 

official quarto, estimated the annual product at 40,000,000 quarters; or 

~ 320,000,000 bushels, and including the native states, 380,000,000 

bushels in India. If there was.ever so large a product in India, there 

certainly has not been in recent years. The official estimates of four 
years are as follows: 


Bushels. 
SSS Bane Ghee wicca teitye aeaere ere trae rs so shay ahacera hel oem 6 arate Coat MDM nee Nacee hg 251, 690, 880 
SSS Spt Ae eR FN el See resaits Sahel <cai's Wht itso Ppeavaderd le oh olohe Aree mes eR Se 299, 155, 584 
NSS 8G) cPiaree loins ct eei et ival SOs e os aisles ache cerns eheieybee eases 0 258, 317, 682 
MISS GIS Mepepscer oe accep ona a ev ayalersate misisee ne cnaneie ees Ae ateccicha/ Men Reet aiole fou 238, 585, 947 
PASVETE CON Tes Ba OW So Sha une Male coat ae ler ateve. Avatars: ciore. st See MEE POR frase 261, 937, 511 


The ordinary yield is little more than 9 bushels per acre; 11 bushels 
per acre is an extreme rate of yield. The average is about three- 
fourths of our average rate of yield. Comparing the average annual 
exports of India for ten years with those of the United States, the 
following statement is made: 


Bushels. Per cent. 


TNR AIR ie sete Netecots loci are Bie cic en foic mis) neleierase pieaitiels sie maa Sis On SEED Nar emmaralste es 24, 521, 0! ; 
(URMOERISEALESE Skeet adone macs e ees cee eememnee SEE Gas bconatoousouseAae 136, 6:16, 082 31. 


wo 


Our exports are nearly six times as much as those of India, and 
almost a third of the total product, while India exported only one- 
eleventh of her production. 
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COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTATION. 
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United States. 
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The exports from India, as given officially for two decades, are as 


follows: 
] 
Value Value 
Years. Bushels. Value. per ] Years. Bushels. Value. per 
bushel. | bushel. 
oe | : 
558, 852 $493, 015 GO“SSF | TB7Bo. eke 11,896,580 | $13,985,177 |. $1.17 
514, 231 480, 616 .93 1O09 sek eee ek 1, 972, 544 2,531, 252 |’ 1.28 
145, 988 160, 225 | 12 To TSRO 25 cere 4,109, 495 5, 471, 245 | 1.33 
463, 908 505, 303 | Oe Ces Ears cee cre = 13, 896, 167 15, 952, 105 1.15 
1, 189, 251 1, 146, 766 +209] | Mc! Pee See 87,148,543 | 43,163,723 1.16 
735, 485 816, 063 elt | AGRON. cea at oh 26, 495, 024 29, 631, 213 1.12 
3,277, 81 4, 027, 545. 3 Fai a) leds‘ ee eae a 39, 202, 636 43, 291, 464 1.10 
2, 004, 156 2,391, 646 ‘UG od SR A | 29,588, 311 30, 736, 902 1.04 
4,686,767 | 4,410, 660 204.1], TRSG: es eee | 39,328,658 | 38, 957,943 .99 
| 10,428,327 | 9,526, 855 OL | ISSiee. ook ee | 41,588,250 | 41,977,826 *1.01 
{ : 


* This price is the average for the greater part of the year. 


The product of the year ended March 31, 1888, may be a little larger 
than the previous crop, and may possibly prove to be nearly an av- 
erage crop. 

In South America, the Argentine Republic especially, there is an 
immense area of land suited to wheat culture. It has been a pas- 
toral country, but Kuropean immigration is extending arable culture 
rapidly. The total area in crops was estimated in the spring of 1887 
at 5,262,600 acres, an increase of 23 per cent. inthree years. Of this, 
2,112,600 were in wheat; producing nearly 20,000,000 bushels, of 
which about half was available for exportation. Should immigyra- 
tion continue, wheat culture will be rapidly extended, and much the 
larger portion of the product be exported. It would be far easier 
to supply the entire European deficiency from South America than 
from India, if it is to be accomplished by European stimulation of 
the industry. Chili has a small but steady export trade in wheat. 

Australasia is now less prominent in this trade than South America, 
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SURPLUS PRODUCTS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, : fe 


There is no country in the world whichfurnishes an agricultural ~ _ 
surplus at all comparable with that of the United States, and none 3 
with a surplus in such proportion to its production. In fact, it is ~.° 


‘arely the case that a country has any excess above consumption, > 
except in occasional crops or in years of exceptional abundance. 
That this’country should regularly have a surplus of not less than = | 
10. per cent. of the value of all its immense production,after supply- ~ 
ing with profuse liberality the wants of 60,000,000 people, isa mat- —  ~ 


ter of surprise and wonder elsewhere. It is more noticeable from the — 
large proportion of certain crops that can be exported, notably cot- 

ton and tobacco, amounting to two-thirds of the former and haif of 

the latter. Of provisions, pork products have always been abund- 
ant for export, and cheese has been largely exported since the rise of 
associated cheese-making. The beef exportation was not known a 
dozen years ago, except in the salted forms. These articles consti- 
tute nearly all of our agricultural surplus; other items are numer- 
ous, but small in detail and in the aggregate. i 

The agricultural production of the country includes all that is 
grown in the temperate climates of the world, and a great variety 
_of subtropical products. The variety is increasing as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and enterprising individuals introduce new 
plants and animals as foundations of new rural industries. 

The census has never attempted to enumerate and value all these 
forms of production. This Department has attempted to indicate ~ 
approximately the quantities or values of such products, but has not 
exhausted the investigation. The following a is givenasatenta- - 
tive estimate of farm values of the products and exports of agri- =~ 


culture: 
Value of products of American agriculture in 1886, and of the proportion exported ~ 
in the fiscal year 1886-87. ; 
as 
: Production | Exportation | Per 
Products. (farm yalue). | (farm yalue). | cent. 
Breadstuffs : | 
COTS 3 ALO oe RRIF are Ee Bee a AA SOc ae | eo $610, 311, 000 | $11, 790, 046 pls) . 
ANUBYSCR Se aang) ihe Ee Sie awd he te ee ae ae Po Bl tn Sen ACO 314, 226, 020 87. 658.833 27.9 ; 
(OF St Ei, SESS GAS OEE Tease e CARE EOS noo ance ee are 186, 137, 930 | 345, 659 ae 
IBERIA feat 4 BROS O BOC ID RECO ae Sori Ieee 7 OO RC iekOtnis St 31,840,510 | 691, 809 2.2 
Lea se oO ROD ICG Se EES Et oe tion aae Enee ete ese 13, 181, 330 | 197, 687 Lab 
LAH elia ete) Re ow 1 anh Ag obmpet On PRR aebe tary Sapo ObS See So: GrAGoS120) i. oe 3 ) segs ieee ‘ 
TETSU ahaa Nee ae eee i CAR PO i ARE 5,000, 000 26, 264 .b, 
MAA Cee ye Nak Ne ee ee OE ane ee 1, 167,161,910 | 100,718,318 | 8.6 
SS eae 
~ Meats.....:. Dp OE ae RORY ee CR ee CE ERT eae 748,000,000 | 62, B22, 185 B.4 
TRON Are edo het WEE Sn RAE BARRO CAN SEGA San BE SE rory ner” , 186,000, 000 TL Oi eects ea - 
Evclesat gir Obata ne tie nitro tos Skies at tel atlanta Ap hec ate een emae 93, 000, 000 825, 902 | +9 
Dairy products: Sai 2 
1B 011] Mea ay Ale A oa rt feo Eats Sen MATa iol Cia Br Page. i 192, 000, 000 | 1,487, 773 .8 
GH COSOS LE Cree e ee Noree Tee ebe recieve Ss clas ee tieteloi mere al is evs BRI 32,000,000 | 6, 455, 438 20.2 
AVTUD Ea PE Hee Larch ape eee ae eis eB octets, gre en arctate iar ap icre Saree 156, 000, 000 181,279 sab 
TRO GAL iar trex. Sse ia ee Met eter PEGE 2, Malas Qotis isis iabsrnle gicietees Caer 380, 000, 000 8, 124, 490 | 21 
== =i == = ba 
Textile fibers: 
Capron Shios ACURA Ne eee ae Cece ie near hk ay. SARE EA 257,295,827 | 177,895,501 | 69.1 
5 (12 CO en eee MO ie ote NU gee apd oleate hp 7, 000, 000 | 70, 202. | 
emp hlam. CEG. ver meee ek istsienetaty elcleiraroles blo, slat sictainie x lee eta SD OO0NO00! |)5 eae soe eee tS 
Way La ee ake A eta ERSTE OGRE, AARP MRE 343,295,327 | 177, 965, 708 51.8 
| == | — 
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Value of products of American agriculture in 1886, ete.—Continued. 


7 SR Aaa OE ALPEN TRPURIs MNRAS IRE u eran cree 


y ; Production Exportation Per 
Products. (farm value). | (farm value). | cent. 
Vegetables: 

PIS MOLE EMASH eis nsicotle circa cabs g wep eteoelae ds Re siattisre wyatt $78, 441, 940 $238, 694. ey 
Sweet potatoes rs SreduSarepe ls Ch korn ke Sila yeital Aaa eM Blne st alci dere ae: OE OOO OOO (fe Fic eee. Sale alee ee pee 
PEAS AMRAUDRAMS Cos sas tcc fede bylee nase. Pe ue rat adeno Sth 13, 800, 000 450, 291 | 3.3 
Marke bCANGens. Joh uae eis sss Bot cope hienriates ak ip coed 68, 000, 000 256,518 4 
PITS oat rd Seperate nettles eva chy ate pve, es. alge gE Sey Sraged hale ahaa eee 2 | 175, 000, 000 1, 601, 979 ~9 
[GT PS OOS CO AD Mi, PAA ns NE ZN eee ee 353, 437, 699 | 130/804 [u.55 0. 
SPIES ieee MN RE SF SeMPo-a Fa Suche Sakata aa ieit GMa ae a aNRe ATS cunt Sore Bata } 39, 082, 118 | 2,510, 386 52.5 
TnL Gag ieee Bho Base ak BRE ee GHEE ye ALCS E) ahaa 3,500,000 | 46, 725 1.3 
Buran and sirup including Honey .5.).5 <6 56.- 6s opemis «sarees Bo) 000) QUO) hs. ¥. aoa qaetem eee es 
POMOP GHOVPTARSRACO : 42. vcr. cen ovple ap tigvealh ders saw aie mldcieetee 15, 000, 000 638, 329 4.3 
URE ore Shae erheien ae Chie Auk ayes wee Seed sgt eee ste Sean gs fe 10, 0c0, 000 129, 103 1.3 
RUA EO DANS ete ae Siete «yb oats cree oe SUG CA Alepeiahe eye ave Matadors ie 3, 727, 218, 994 374, 230, 603 10.1 


In the statement of value of agricultural products is included 
meats, hides, milk, and fruit consumed, in addition to those enumer- 
ated in the census, There are minor products, such as medicinal 
herbs, peppermint, teasels, and many others of small value, which 
are not included. The corn fodder and straw of cereals, and various 
kinds of green forage, ensilage, etc., are not included, because a large 
part of it goes into the production of meat, dairy products, wool, 
etc., while a considerable part of it goes to the sustenance of work- 
animals and the betterment of stock, and is fairly entitled on that - 
account to be considered as a part of the unduplicated products of 
agriculture. , 

On the other hand, about half of the corn is duplicated in other 
enumerated products. The other cereals do not enter into meat and ' 
milk products. Making all necessary, allowance for unenumerated 
products on one side and duplications on the other, I assume that. 
the net agricultural production of the country amounted in 1886 to 
$3,600,000,000 in round numbers, and possibly to the full aggregate 
of the table above. These values are the vale on the farm or of 
primary markets, They represent what the production is worth to 
the farmers. The value of exports, which are those made from the 
crops of 1886, are not those of the sea-ports, but of the farm. It is 
manifestly unfair to compare the exported products with the whole 
production on a different basis of value for each. In reducing to 
farm value the export values of wheat and corn, which come mainly 
from beyond the Mississippi, the average farm values of the district 
of production are taken. 

It appears that the proportion of all agricultural products ex- 
ported 1s about 10 per cent., or exclusive of cotton and tobacco, 5 
per cent. 

The tables below show an aggregate value of agricultural exports 
of $520,820,758, as reckoned in sea-port values, including all the cost 
of transportation and other commercial expenses. The farm value 
of those products would fall below a total of $400,000,000. On the 
other hand, the imports of agricultural products, mostly food prod- 
ucts, amount to $287,542,266, plus the cost of ocean transportation 
and commercial charges and profits, and whatever of undervaluation. 
may exist in the import prices. The real value is therefore not less 
than $350,000,000 at least, leaving possibly an actual balance of 
$50,000,000 in favor of net agricultural exports after the payment for 
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imports ‘of agricultural productions. This is a handsome’ annual : 
balance, but not the munificent sum with which our net surplus ro a 


f 
. agricultural production is credited by the exag ggerations of the patri- . 
-otic orator or editor. — ° 
’ >» 
Exports of the products of domestic agriculture, 1886 and 1887. 
Tee ene 
Articles. Bae 
Quantities. Value. Quantities. Value. 
Animals, living: 
GatTIOt Ey 2 sce net Cate eer number 119,065 |$10, 958, 954 106,459 | $9, 172, 186 
TOR see tate yates ttre wre clas ele apres do 74, 187 674,297 75, 383 564,753 
EIOE BCS ao ee eiae caries ee eee reer do 1,616 823 1,611 351,607 ~ 
ints Rea a se Wbtan omaaNeaddad snes, dosce do tee 191 148, 711 ales: 214, 738 
SLT RT ale Ra ren SGML do 77,594 329, 844 121,701 254, 725 
All other and foals ccs. sous cmeees sen Coal os ete meroras BB palidliwtie pee 403 a 
Animal matter: - 
Bones, hoofs, horns and horn-tips, strips, and 
RV ASGG oo ere ec nis Jace CREE eee eee cheer nee 127,77 162, 958 
Gasingstor SANSA LES secre) |e. eer meee nae ee Meret 700; 38829) f.c82 . tage 538, 286 — 
DEE apna aaa sa eee Tob oaewEe Bod) .oaaAS dozen..! 252, 202 46, 105 872, T7% 60, 686 
(GiTGy Sek eA RS nen Mensa ce Dom oudcs¢ pounds 297, 653 42,137 275, 862 39,773 
Grease, grease scraps, and all soap stock .....|.. ........... O21 BBTA) igisis.2 5 ae eee 849, 908 
Hair, and manufactures of ........-.....-.... [ios bs selaciciense BUCA OT Ol ntesn105 lee oe 335, 548 
Hides and skins, other than furs... .......... AR rete 3 STB 25 | ont eee 765, 655 
Honey SENG Neo Mobo poled toe ce tous. Onsen eB SERRE crs 5 21 NG Je pg eenSS sions 67, 154 
1b teehee socoryhe sc saoubonaos oa gallons. 973, 229 500, 011 975, 163 519, 274° 
Other*animal*-s 24: s..2-c62ces eo do. 360, 223 218, 643 570, 876 291,396 
Provisions, comprising meat and dairy pr od- 
ucts : 
Meat products— 
Beef products— 
Beet ucanned 4 .occ\enctt omer iae 8, 436, 453 43,050, 588 3, 462, S82 
Beef, PERN than aici mace seers pounds. . 9,291,011 | 88,560, 874 7, 228, 412 | 
Beef, salted or pickled.......... do..:; 8,544,379 | 36,287,188 1, 972, 246 
Reet. achericureds): — seeds dori, ; 89, 593 192, 191 17, 942 
Mail Towers ae orehelsee Pastas eee do....| 40,919,951 | 2,144,499 63, 278, 403 2, 836, 800 
WMaibtOM! 4. ohteno Mekieges os bles Gloaems 1, 059, 435 93, 082 371, 572 18, 297 
Oleomargarine— 
imination butter-+e. 22s4eceeere do 928, 053 98, 868 834, 57. 88, B48 
Ub at2} (0) ANSE Geeta dea oo cates do 27, (29, B85 2, 954, 954 45,712, 985 4, 676, idl 
Pork products— 
(BACON Rls oie oo not geen a Go....| 369, 428, 351 | 26,899, 111 364, 417,744 | 27,338,943 
° ELAS eee). - pec. id eeeicencae ele do.. 50, 365,445 | 4,741, 100 55, 505, 211 5, 975, 727 
Pork, FEES eee ce ee eae do.. 0, 749 3,985 | 23, 980 1, 233 
Pork, salted or @ured (upon se ae Gok 6.5 66 | 5,119, 426 85, 869, 367 ar 640, 094 
1B ae is ONE aL oor as arse dow... 293, 728, og 9 | 20,361,786 | 321,5 585, 4 22; "08, 9214 
Poultry and PEN Maa Gaui o Sc ee ous © Spare | OBtARA Sa tot eras 28) 284 
All other meat products:..../.....-.....|--+2-++s---5-e- } AY is): St eee sa 956, 534 
Dairy products— ~ 
IBAIGHOR ra sie.aeie tees seers GOLs.2 18, 953, 950 2, 958, 457 12,531, 171 1,883, 698 
(Sheesent Meee es Clee do....| 91,877,235 | 72662,145 | §1/255,994 | 7, 594, 683 
With le sees ee eos Ie Seber oC ao nea domo sc Soory, OOO: llc «wets eee 268, 9i1 
WVeERBOECS ara rie sie nisieiejee cheereieteieiateers Goren 136, 179 36, 626 | 90, 350 24, $97 
AWYOlO) Wild a Aa ROee At pO aeA MEA RED OOS gOS oleiael4 2, 138, 020 ATG, 24 207, 940 | «78, 002 
| 
Total value of animals and animal matter.|............-- OF. 530P458 |. cps. o secs | 107, 115, 245 
Bread and breadstuffs: an 
JIBY NESS ppt oteilb Ge edn s Beno. Jan SOrbe bushels. . 166,350 | 1, 305, 30 853, 405 
TeV AM GNOISGULb us niseierend siete sie se piers pounds... | 725,476 15, 060, 061 659, 924 
ANC CORDAE See oe eile ie miclal= ciel she bushels. 33. | 31,730, 922 40, 307, oz 19, 347, 361 
MndiameCOnmMIe alee tere cp emi sietcle seer bar rels. : 858,370 | 265, 333 705, 243 
DEES Hee eee ack metin oii i atere fs bushels. .} | 1,944,772 | 440, 283 179, 654 
Outmeal tobe -werese stems aces eee poun ds :| 3 | 75d, 973 16, 818, 330 456, 023 
Rye } S..| "196, 133, 105 357, 256 216,190 
Rye flour 3, | 12, 733 3, 341 , 781 
Wiheadbe en eee eee ieee cee F oi, 799, af 0 | 50, 262,715 | 101, 971, 949 90,7 481 
Wheat flour Is..| 8,179, 241 | 38,442,955 |- 11,518, 449 51, 950, 028 
Allother breadstuffs and preparations of, used | ; 
Emcee fee a ene a eG Scue SaSaane ote nec goon asc cic S13 5207 ne osce eee 672, 384 
Total value of bread and breadstuffs ...!........-...-- 125, 845, 558 | 1\y.0 02h 165, 768, 662 : 
Cotton and cotton-seed oil: ate Ts 
Cotton— 
Seausland ost 1 enaemem anne seen pounds 1,176, 025 8, 021, 497 1,798, 272 
Other unmanufactured...........-- do 203, 999, 617 2,161. 435, 833 4, 423, 785 
OH LTOH- BEGG IOUS seen semble s clan deste gallons. 2 115,974 | 4. 067, 188 1,578, 985 
Total value of cotton and cotton-seed oil. | | eis eae ee dail SDI G LG Wiles ye veel 207, 800, G9S 


~ 1886. 


: Quantities. Value. Quantities. Value 
scellaneous: | | 
ae SUT Seer Al ak Aa he oases owe | SiH ten ee | $134; TSS! lk lo4 FR: Saal! $170, 534 
: 
ry Apples, dried) <-. 2:22. 6.85.2 ae pounds..| 10,4738, 183 548, 434 | 8, 180, 396 413, 363 
+.» Apples, green or ripe ..-..-.. .....barrels.. 744,589 1,810, 606 591, 865 1, 382, 872 
d Fruits, preserved: | es 
‘ Canned......-...... isaac de en tas truss Mee Betas ee ated i SSO422) KS 506, 794. 
‘ Gee een a oot is Saco saan bia] taprauee thes & 2. SES | RR, bo ete 29,489 
aim A other ereen: ripe, OL-dried)::</..220 2s<[ bs .ssce cae | AU DOU alse see cate acer 337, 447 
SULT ee ae Rae era Ste See ee et tons... | 18,390 | 237,902 | 13,873 218, 006 
EPS 2 Se Cae ee eee pounds...) 13,665,661.) 1,714.48 260, 721 54,970. _ 
Oil cake and oil-calce meal 1-10.00... do....| 585,947,181 | 73058, 714 | 622,295,233 | 7,309,691 
, SREY EE) SOE Oa ae gallons... 78,885 | 41,963 119, 840 57,136 
See Other Noaouspe phe Roe ene ieo rot ee4 mctcecer sop ae PML aoe Sager eae 65, 689 
PEE NSCE eNOS ss orci a othe aie clave bape eeene pounds... 256, 311 14, 241 | 644, 384 29, 204 

Seeds: | 

MERIT WRHOVED 2 = hoc he's ciate = eb 5. cs aanare es dos. 2, 652, 438 264, = | _ 7,932,390 630, 850 
~ ( Glo] TP) a oe OOde ean ae een ee do --| 11,793, 411 112.7 78 ioe! 141 121,441 

\ MSIINVDN Ye ces ss oo 3 ata tests ese oe do ‘| 4, 023, 937 : 4 | 6,500, 004 281, 048 
Fa PLM GHG P sores pare ts hans ty cise stearsO eae ean oes fae «sms ede ho. /nc eee eee 874, O75 
a |. Lobacco: 

; PIseaTe beictg eae et ck Wen ag, soak 3d pounds..| 281,737,120 | 26,926,544 | 268,666,995 | 25, 687,983 
Sen = Stems and trimmings .............. do....| «11,086,770 | 281,913 |. 11.253. 128 310, 294 
--——s- Vegetables: pe / 
eh BOMUIPIOIIS aioe aiave Wx acois ops «apo, 3.8 bushels. . 68, 811 75, 838 | 71, 689 73, 515 
fe we, eeeas‘and beans’... $6... 8. does - (ola 408, 318 570, 153 | 387, 222 562, 864 
me PIO OS Ra ee A Soles se oeie: Te ec bushels. . 494, 948 346, 864 434, 86 818, 259 
sy “Végetables, camned ...........6.-5+-+..--- sat et ieee eae [te AGOSG89)heesc tie eens 228, 567 
eS All other, including Diekles sie se. see BE eee ec TBS BOS Bache ete 125, 448 
b= Wine: 

a. Ha VDODUIES seem att So cindl sek ast dozen 6,051 24,813 4, 426 23,499 
ey’ >.” INGb im DOGS: seco.) tenho... gallons 119, 085 93, 297 282, 607 191, 672 
’ All other agricultural products............... reece 1541 e 5 oe 181, 154 
a Total value of miscellaneous products..|.............. 48) 246 ASG Mh ie os. eee *40, 135, 859 
.. | | 
a. RECAPITULATION. 
- Total value of animals and animal matter........|.............. 107, 589; 458i os ik Saree 107, 115, 245 
tal value of bread’and breadstuffs ..........6..|.....0020.00 0: 125e BAG: SDS). ans een eae 165, 768, 662 
- Total value of cotton and cotton-seed oil ......... ee ee Reet 201 GIb: |okstc eee 207, 800, 992 
ey Total value of miscellaneous products...... 2... |... .550..00088 ) 43; 240,496) 4. ke Shree 40, 135, 859 
MOP aPTictit Al OX POLtS s.'..-cocacecsiveas|eete cece ess ted l4p3 934 126-10 = 2 +520, 820, 758 
“ PE MNESE PPO GS: Sita Ce bs Seale ve ne 2, = aiese's fa Mi iota lee 2 [nb eee ie 6653964, 520) i foe Set oe 703) 022, 923 
eeer cent, of sericultural matter 2.05... kel e cfoe cc cence ee Te ee 74 


: _ *In this compilation of agr cultural exports sugar and molasses are not included, because they are 


mainly re-exports of foreign sugar. 


1 + This total of agricultural exports differs for 1887 from that given by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department ($523,073,798), they having included “ ginsing and roots, herbs, and barks not 


r -otherwise specified,’ ($834, S48), more properly forest products, and ‘‘ glucose or See sugar,” 


($118,620), properly and always before classed aS a manufactured product. 


Baha.) Imports of agricultural products, 1886 and 1887, 
" : 
b. ’ ej Articles. 1886. 1887. 
Bc 
a 
~ Sugar and molasses: 
me NP a Oe SE Ne) Ee, ott Lk x Aen Ree ee LE SE ac MRA Ke ee $20, 773, 7. $78, 411, 224 
fe Molasses ae ee AEC Cme Ms, Se ee nid Geico Seelv.s ahsto’. Gages trees es = vs 5, 595, 670 5,355,475 5 
ae Total Sugarjand molasses:.7. 22.005 6. oc ey oe So DER ao bet aa aera 86,369, 414 | 83, 766, 699 
aa ~ Tea, coffee, and cocoa: as NS BCS: 
SI ° Aree Se eee Ly eee TON as he A951, SA ASPET cre alee ss Aaa Raa wae Mace eee Seas | 16, 020, 383 16,771, 802 ~ 
d URES a Oey Bisa e So eA ena S Coens NC heen erick Sey ae 42, 672, 937 56, 347” C20 } 
x. Ces a POR ALON 5 AUR MISE SO NA ee Oe 1,793, 398 1,670, 012 
~~ ‘Total tea, coffee, and cocoa.........00000eecerre es rer teres 60,436,718 | 74,789, 414 
N-. ka ee ee 
ia, AG 87-37 
ee MAT 
; ae G * . 
patos sy! 
Be | 


Pee Motal animals and their products 


aaiuastisneon: 
- Breadstufts: | 
: Barley . 
_ JIndian BOrEMe Mei eked Peas a\eeg BONS Ene Gis cas kere eee HA SKE aA 
SOUS site. ite BPMN Ped Eine tude ciate tees Le ec ae Ee Ae a a 
rd Bone 


Ae flour : : 
All otier breadstuffs and preparations of, used as food, not else- 
: where specified 
Cotton 
-Farinaceous substances, etc., not elsewhere specified 
pittens, herp, jute, ete., unmanufactured: 
x 


| Sisal-crass and other vegetable substances... ......0...en.os eee 
Truits and nuts 


METIS OM ote ele ecient ant esp Wintel orn sD ola erefanelclo melt oh jul evel aerape Biss eee EE ee 
Malt, barley : ; ; 
Oils, vegetable: 

: Fixed or expressed— 


Unground— 
Nutmegs 
Pepper 
ise PAVING DHO TIT hi tpnyasiccereciersvaieiels isle Bion areclehs ho al atans nein seacie releases ie 
Tobacco: 
‘ Leaf— 
Suitable for wrappers 
'_All other 
Vegetables: 
Beans and-peas 
Potatoes 


All other— 
In their natural state or in salt or brine 
PETAPATeECIOMIDRESCEVEG icy a mee eee pepe eece e wa es 
Wines: 
Champagne and other sparkling 
Still wines— 
Bai RTL: CAKES ie etarseie aver ee Iai hiciay doves ovk ace ious aha aeration RAN ale ievedet a ietengebsruee 
In bottles - 


- Total misceUaneous 
LZ 
RECAPITULATION. 
Sea ANd MOLASSES SNH eet Rela tele oe ok etn a Sia) ca Ey A OER Rn 
Tea, coffee, and cocoa 
Animals and their products 
Miscellaneous 


Total imports of agricultural products 


1,576,518 
3, 817, 376. 

267, 028 “2 
S °999,450° | 


651,590 | 
1,272) 026 

Odi, 
2,047, n6 
3, 266, 208 


170, 423 | 
» 458,879 


1, 6/4, 383 
678, 936. 


1 87: 1750) 
7,792, SBR 
585, 461" 
649,009 
323, 362 


528, 830. 
465, 517 


3, 110, 292 


2,519, 624 | 
1)310, 125 


66,757,918 | 


86,369,414 | 83,71 


60, 486,718 
58, 207, 181 
66, 757, 918 


271, 821, 231 | 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM LABOR. 
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. Report of the Statistician, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1887. 
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oi WAGES: OF F FARM LABOR!) ©". 


The ats of the May investigation of wages | of Bath m labor is ie 
st identical with that of three years ago. The chauges are very nn a 
slight, though local differences occur, the : averages of the geograph- « 
oe ‘sections or groups of States being changed very little. “Phe aver- °— 
ver ate per month, where the laborer boards himself, is a few cents 
lower in the Middle and Western States and in Califor: nia, anda very is 
1 ittle higher in the South and in New England. 
a _ The highest rates obtained im 1866 in the Northern and Western _ 
‘States. Tn California and in the South there was a positive advance 
between that date and 1869. The investigation of 187 ‘5, a year or two. 
‘after the monetary crisis appeared, showed decline in each section, 
W vhich continued for several years, culminating in 1879, the date of 
lowest prices of all American farm products. The decline from 1866 _ 
to 1879 amounted to 39 per cent. in the Eastern States, 35 in the Mid- | 
“dle, 30 in the Western States, and 17 in the Southern States. In 
California the rate of averages was well sustained, rising at first but 
standing in 1879 higher than in 1866. 
- The following st: atement presents the sectional averages for each 
“period: 


Tae 


- 


Sections. 1888. | 1885 rs 1882. 1875. | 1869. | 1866. 

Ea erat States: 0.3. c. ON Aa ean ae $26.03 | | $25. 30 Peay 61 | $20.21 21 | $28, 96 | $32.08 | $33.30_ 
_ OATES ET tee Sea mere 23.11 | | 23. 19 | "22/24 | "19.69 | 26.02 | 28.02 | 30.07 
MSMR BEALES 2 ee oii cuca Ebene tek 14.54 | 14.27 | 15.30! 13:31 | 16.221 17.21] 16.00 
MMU LOE 508. CE co ys reine ss Os 22.22 | 22. 26 | 23:63 20.38 | 23.60] 27.01} 28.92 

al pee ee 3 SES Bee 88.08 | 38.75 | 88.25] 41:00] 44.50] 46.38 | . 35.75 > 


) iciiah a3 Mccann Wire that! Pies eal 
1.07 | 18.94] 16.42! 19.87 | 20.98] 21.71 
! | ; 


ee ee eee 


me S 
Ag Average United States.......... ..... 


ao. 


je “The accompanying diagram (K) illustrates the course of prices for 
‘more than twenty years, and forcibly shows into what a gulf wages © 
* _fell during the five or six years of panic, from which a slow recovery 
| ‘commenced i in 1879.. The s! harp decline from 1886, ele in Cal- 
2 ornia—where the highest point after the war 
fall from an era of inflation, in which speculative values were all 
the higher from | being stated in a depreciatedcurrency. The present 
.. values’ appear to be on a more natural and stable basis. 
BA. It will be seen that the rise was coincident with the return to 
“Specie payments, reaching the natural level by a leap as soon as the 
‘pressure whieh depressed. was removed. It is curious to note, fur- 
t her, that at the lowest ebb of wages rates were higher in the West — 
than in the Middle States, and slightly: above the lowest point reached — 
in the Eastern States, because the soil was still cultivated and crops 
were grown in their usual quantity, while much of the manufactur- 
ng industry was suspended. This Westernline of wages wouldnot =~ a 
per dipped so low but for the immigration to the West of Eastern 
eratives and artisans out of work seeking employment and future > 
homes. i cues 
a saa as 


SESE BAS hee te EM oe i SCR ely Bah pchhe 
ent investi 


1879: 


Without |. 
board. 
With 
board. . 

Without 

Without 
board 

o 


With. 
hoard 


< 


_ Maine $24. 64/817 .20'$23. 09)$16. 00) $24.7: 
New Hampshire...... eeea| 24,88) 17.00) x 


15)$18.25/$11.08is 
22.80! 15.75) 25.25 12) 19. 75°12. 30 
_ Vermont 3. 16.40} 2: 16. 87] 16 : 

_ Massachusetts 50} 18.00) 28.7% 

“node Island... <5... 2.2.56 . 7) 17.50) § 

: sven Wi 

16.30 


Bee 


ws 


uae 
Epa 


= xe 
ZEaSESEE 


_ Bes Bie 
Eee 
36 


. ‘ r 
‘ i y Nie) '¢: ha}: 1 SA es a ae 
+ © Tennessee 


g 


WSRBSSERSRESE 


Michigan. 
: Indiana 
Illinois 


BEL RRENREERESEBENS 


- 


a 
'¢ 


. New Mexico Aya Ne ie 
.. Utah 33.50) 22,80) 30.00) 1 

_ Washington. ... 3d, 20) 25.00) 38.35) 

25. 00) 


18. 24 


ht sd 


Day adore ae HARVESt, 


The following. Sa hiiy of SPENCE day wages in kirvest tne! eich? pier 
nd without board, corresponds in its periodical changes with those. 
e statement of month y wages of labor employed Dy the year: 


< 


as 1888. ~ 1885, 1882, | 1879. 1875. TOGD AO wie 


| 
| 


~~ ~~ : 4 “ a Y | ‘ 
as | clad] 38] as! 23] e312 had 
ws ~ 2 A y ol I a2 
Sa | Selma Seles salad | 8 
Berea [acs || Peet hd Steud mies witieretecs | Page sles 
OF FA Ber se Be z e 
: $1.30 '$t.58. $1.19 /$1.52 $1. 22 lst, 42 |$1.09 |$1. 
Pauauire 1.875] 1.65) | 1582-4 1.72 | 1,85 152225.) 298 2. : 
rmont 1.35 1.68 | 1.380 } 1.75 | 1.35 | 1:29 «97, | 2 F 2. 
sachusetts 1,88) 1700) D821 15767)) 1. 85") 1.50") 1.00: } th H 
1.35} 1.60 | 1.25 -/.1.60 | 1.30 } 1.80 95 | 2. 1 . 
1.40) }°1..65° 1.1.88") 1.65.) 1.33 | 1,60.) 1525. | 2: 1 A 
1.87 | 2.00 | 1.54 | 1.89 | 1.47 | 1.538.) 1.18 | 2. 1.7 fA 
1:60 | 204.) 1.65 } 2.09 | 1.74 |-1.55 | 1.80 | 2, 2: 12. 
14,18.) 165°) 1.20) 1,73 | 1.80)" 1. 88 £99 | 2.01} 1.52 | 2.23 re 3 
1,10 | 1.88 | 1.52 | 1.60; | 1.25 | 1.87 | 100°) 1.88 | 1/41 | 1:87} 1.60" 
1.16/) 1.74 | 1.88°) 1.624) 1.15} 1.48 | 1.12 7 1.82 },1,84 | 2.16 |).1. 67. 
1.10 | 1.83 | 1.06 1.27 | .99 1 1.46] .96 | 1.48 |.1.21] 1.48-| 1,13 
76) 116 |, .8Re} 1-20 |). 185 £99 | 276 | 1.17.) 2.00 | 1.87) |! 1,08 ox 
MS eA BT. 4 [108 | 78 .89 68 | 1.17 | 1.01 | 1.145 90 
300 (1.04) ..80°}1510. | «807° 198°] .62 | 1,28 .99 | 1.24 90 
7 - 96 MOP IS <BONhT O20 Say OOS Tan doe Rope 
2h 99°). 378") 1.05 280) .96 UC | 1,40 | 1.15 | 1.24 +95). 
73 | 1.00 «79 | 1.28 95 | 1.00 85 | 1.40 | 1.00 | 1.56 1,27 
ie WOH» MOA Ls LO .85 1 1:08 70) 1.80 |. 1.05) 1054 ) 1.18 
96 | 1.82) 1.04 | 1.89 | 1.08 | 1.30 94 | 1.62 } 1.20 | 1.58 |) -1.26) 
97 | 1.80.} 1.08°|. 1.34 | 1.02 | 1.38 | 1.08 | 1.50 | 1.25 | 1:67 1.40 
" 93.7 1.28 | 1.04 | 1.80 | 1.00 | 1.28 .98 | 1.62 | 1.20 | 2.10 | 4.5 °. 
est Virginia elit, -92 | 1.81 , 1.08} 1.80] 1.00 | 1.26 295 | 1.55 | 1.20 | 1.78 | '1..29 
py 1,07 |. 1.51 | 1.17 | 1.54} 1.18 | 1.49 | 1.15] 1.79 | 1.46 | 1.88} 1.388 
128] 296 1540") Lot at LB L202. 0B) 15, 60k) 2. TE Oe 
1:40 | 1/90 | 1.57 | 2.18} 1:76 | 2.02 | 1,55 | 2.50 | 2.00 | 2.76) °2,25 
1,32) 1.85 | 1.55 | 1.89 | 1.58 |} 1.68 | 1.28 2.20 11.76 |,2.16 |) 1.7% 
1.25 | 1.80 | 1.40°} 1.91 | 1.54 | 1.52) | 1.18 | 2.20.) 1.88 | 2.84 | 1994! 
1,44 | 1.89] 1.57 | 2.50 | 2.10°} 2.11 | 1.70 | 2.40 | 1.927} 2.45) 4.96 
1,75 | 2.4 1.89 | 2.61 | 2.16 } 2.63 | 2.25’) 2.82 | 2.30 | 2.90 | 2.36 
1.46 | 2.00 | 1.61 | 2.25 | 1.81 | 1.66 | 1.57°| 2.57] 2.10 } 2.85 | 2.24 
1.13 /| 162°) .1.80 | 1.50) /° 1298") 1.47.) 2o 0% |.1.75 | 1.48 | 22804 1 84 
1,25 | 1.87 } 1:48 | 1.70} 1.85, }+1.70 | 1.32 | 1.86 | 1.46! 2.08 1.68. 
1.42) 1.98 |/1.55°| 1.95,| 1.57 | 2.17 | 1.66 | 2.40 | 1.98 | 2-41 2.00 
1.85 | 2.20 | 1.80 | 2.30 | 1.86 | 2.27 {1.76 | 2.50 | 2.00) 2.82 2. 04 
1.45 | 1.96 | 1.50 | 1.92 | 1.60 | 2.02 }'1. 54.) 2.20 | 1.72 |. eee ewe 
WCE te eye Mh Lave Solel llvtete vase inte ah cmb coend ase ale Sha, wi a ercegeval ing eae bt myth y; dal eal eae ; 
1.35 | 2.05 | 1.50'} 2.21 | 1.80 | 2.08} 1.55 | 2.88 }1.60 |... fers Ni 
Dirt ch rey ar al fbvyerereti late arene el eiwteiciealltcretinaidtel| ches! oie te etefakey 4 a alluailea storia [fats seman 
E640 IS8B80) 1.00) 2.65}, SLO es ea 2B. BF) a1 GON rear ae ae ree 
SER (Pate Sete ph era Peete eaten o cl leh t tetra aA paler meatal beadg hss Ot {een epee 
PL ABO Nee 4 bere ticl Sah deel |aPpoeetel hae’, HIRE tec coe bee pepe Pie Dest ce 
1,00 |} 1,31.) .68 | 1.65 | 1.40.) 1.00 67 | 1.35 QO la. enn sana : 
1.80. 1..75: 1586.) 2700.11.66") 1.82 |) 15481°2.20 | 1g yao 
Le GOtf SAG ah Se BOVINE aoe «llteleseura BAB TOL" |, 2.40) | Sr OO ccc fame 
"BEA ee OI Pee ier (mee PI UPR ESI ei Ly freee 
TION Nowe Iron ch check atlly «anak hewde bs dees rent ahaa ney ioe Haters Bears 


DAY WAGES OF ORDINARY FARM LABOR. 
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te aS 
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Table showing tie average rate of wages per day tin transient service other 
harvesting. a 


} } ' 
|. 2888. | 1885, | “1882. 1879: {| 1875 
is / ! | / 
States and ‘Territories. =. =) :Sedies ea nes ewer. 
(es |S2| Sh) e2 | Su) se | Seles | Se lee 
(SSIES Se ha | So (Be /Se (Galea (eR 
Vad (eon) so leo cso e2| 28 Bol/Ho le 3 
= Ay — ms 4 a) 
a [eA 2 |e 8\e3 alee |" 4) | Bs we 
. te. | | ow = 
Maine.........+..-.-+-:... lgi.25 30.92 i$1.19 ue 91 |g0. 97 1g0.72 |e 'S4. 05 
New Hampshire .. 2.12... Pier [295 41.30) 95 [1.30 er M98 [ced ne Le La 
PVermontibe ce fae oe }-4.16 | .90 1) 1.15, | -! 88 }-1..20-] "904 91 |. 1649 1.51 | He) Lee 
‘Massachusetts ....-......- 1142 | 1500 | 1150 | 4.00 | 1045 | 1.08 (1.05) 75 | 1.44) 142) 4 gas 
Rhode Island 1.42 | 1.02 | 1.25 | 194 | 1.28} 1.00] 1,00 | 50 | 1,62 | 1.18} 1.78 |" 
Connecticut........ 1.38 | 1,00 | 1.32 | 1.00 | 1.30 | -98 | 1.50] .88 | 1.50 | 1.16 | 1.87 
New York ..-.--:-- | 1.21] 190} 1:26} 293 | 1.29! (93) [92] [68 | 1.48 | 1.06} 1.64 
New, Jersey ...-..--.--.--- 1.20} .87 | i de Oey ee pet Be al -99 | .68 | 1.45 | 1.00 | 1.68 | 
Pennsylvania .......--..-. 1,10 | .82/ 1.10} 80} 1.20) .85| .96 | 68) 1.37] .95 17.48 
Delaware .....-...-....--. -95 | .70 | 1.00 | 178) 1.10; .80} .%5 | .50 | 1.04 | 270) 2780s ee ; 
Maryland ¢ 250.2. eca-Gees { 90}. .64] 93) “62 | $88.) 5B] .135.)° 248" | 1064) oe ae R . 
Piaeiies oe ee nae | 73) .5i-) .71-1 149] {70} 148} 263 | 44] [78°19 [Bi eee 
North Carolina............ 61 | .45 | -67 | “| 68 | :46:| (58) lat | ‘72| [et] lag) aoe 
South Carolina..........-. 65 | .43 | <60:|-..45 7, 265.) 45} 58°] 40.71 ee 2a 
| EG Teferr Ye Bee rmay conn eae 75 | .50 | .66 | 7 | 70) .49) .58) .44|) .83|°.60) (88) S600 
Gata cea a 4 25.8258 ~| 595 | 270 | .85 | 260) .75 b '55-) 761 38 | 998 1 7 gO See 
Alabama,-..... Heese 72) 58) °273)| 1524 22 | S14 260). 50) * Ree one 
Mississippi ..-...-..-...--- 75 | 55} .80'| .60} .73) 55 1) 78 |. 255 | 1.07.) BO ee tho. 
VOUUSIONA se oye ste ek: - .85 | .65} .82 | .64) ..80| .60) :85 | .62 | 1.00.| <. 74 | 44 pene 
MUSA PE $e sere sls ioe sai o'= 954) 714.98 Je 276] s9B 20> 292-1) 66 | 1.14 io Se ae 
PAK AUIS RS o2 vactae Nel <5 2s .98 | .65.| .89') :64] .88| 2624 .86| .60| 1.10] 180) Peep eee 
JMET SOS Bae oe We 53 |. ..71 | 52} 272 7 50} 269 | .50 | 295 |. G05 Tees 
West Virginia,........ --. } 85 62} .83! .60} .82) 59} 180! 55 | 1.05) 275 14.44) 
Kentucky . 0.022.022 | ig2| :60; [84] 159}. .87 0 | “77 | .58 | 1.03 |. .¥2 | dO eee 
BT ei a Mat) ee ---14.07} .82] 1.417 85 | 2.19 | .894 4.00 | .88| 1.35 | 1,009 aaa 1.0 
Whichieaas (bp ley 1 4.20} .90 | 1.28) .9211.301-.96 |} 4.16] .82/ 1.55] 1.10) 1.66} £17 % 
Maina Po. O2.4T 5... 1.10} .82| 1.08) .80/1.08| .78@| .90] .69! 1.30 | 195/126) LOnS 
PRINOIS ene Sek tect aaaces 1.12} 84) 4.14] .87 | 1.19 }- 90) 1301 |) 78 | 1.387-4 2 GIS 0S se 
Wisconsin. ........ St ae 4.22} .97 | 1.20) .95 | 1.383} .99 11,12] .79 | 1.42 | 1.00 |1-56 /Sicth 
Minnesopas s-6.. 2.0. = y-=-} 1.30 | 1.00 | 1.25 | .99 | 1.37 | 1,02 | 1.97 |. 294 | 1.50.| 4.074) 22642) ais 
127 | .97 1 1.81) 97 [1,84]: 299: 4.12} .80 | 1-38 | 10k aoe aia 
Z .80} .95] .68} 1.00] .70 |. .67 | .59 | 1.07 | 173 | 444 7 4e0Re 
14.17 | ..85 }1.20]  .87 }.1.12 | .80 | 1.05.) ,72 | 1.304 .90 | 4056) Siege 
1.87 | 1.00 | 1.35 | .97 | 1.21 | .91 | 1.29] .90 | 1.43 | 1.00) 162 ee oe 
14.60 | 1.18 | 1.57 | 4.15 | £71 | 1.29) 1,65 |-1,28 | 1.84 | 1180) 2.98 7S dee 
1.: -98 | 1.30} .95 | 1,33 | 1.00 | 1.44 | 1.08 | 1.47 | 1.15 ee 
spl Ob DPD 15S 28 Pek o ieone walle oe< ote TO eee Ck; 3 
-| 1.6 212 | 4.55 1.10 | 1.68 | 1.14 | 1.83 | 1.19 | 1.7 | 1.46 |.t-.. sf 
} 1.2 i ae J gts wlefee «sir ep esicc = ofan see 5 ee ee, ae Pia Or) 
14.35 | 1.10 |-4.31 | 1.08°}-1.50 | 1.41 | 1:34 | > 292 | 1.62°)4.08" 
TBO ES Tee Pe eee sien ME eee Re Sere ee 
1. Ts) Rae saa ees nee Bak % pees eae ai fame ee be 
New Mexico .....)........ 1.35 | 1.00/15 25 | 2805) 1 28"} 12 00 |5e. 81 56. | Sb eel ae 
TT CA ao, Seen yee oe Nerd 1.42 | 1.10 | 1.52 | 1.14 | 1.57 | 1.10 | 1-46 | 1.12 | 1.80 | 4.4017. 
Washington.............-. gig Sg tas Pea Fe) i Fe IN Pie Wes fet aed ececios) Lrooel he Be eS - | Pe eae | oe mee ‘ 
WWYOMIND tN. c yeeros, oe | 1.50 | 1.10 Bees Ls Sas re tlteaees pass ee eC sal oat | Late ees See 
ANOVA ans leone cl | BRS 2B Ea i Pacsienens ecPees 2 ee Sin oS ann | Ke Ait Re fe fe op 
| 
COMPARATIVE LABOR SUPPLY. er, 


There is a sufficiency of farm labor in this country as a whole. | 
with a comparatively even balance between the geographical divis= 
ions. There are localities in perhaps every State where scarcity ex- 7 
ists, and others having a superabundance. There is in some places % 
ascarcity of agricultural labor caused by demand at higher wages) 
for labor in some specific local industry. There is reported now, as 
always heretofore, a tendency to exercise distinctive preferences and 
encourage peculiar aptitudes for professions and avocations- outside 1 
of agriculture, generally leading away from the country to the town = 
or city, * ae 

On portions of the coast the fishing industry, or other seafarimg~> 
pursuits, are mentioned among those which compete with agriculf= 


Oe 


- chopping cord-wood, the gathering of tan-bark, and in the Southern 
— yellow-pine region the turpentine business. The extension of min- 
» ing and the establishment of additional furnaces and iron-works 
. have hada like effect upon agricultural labor within the sphere of 
_ their influence. The construction of railroads and various public 


works has created a considerable demand for labor, drawing to an 
Inconvenient extent in some cases on the agricultural labor in their 


vicinity. Temporary disturbance of the relation between supply 
and demand has been caused by changes in rural industries from 
- arable to pastoral, from farming to fruit-growing or market gar- 
_ dening.: The preference of negroes to renting or owning land has 
~ eaused local scarcity, and a movement to richer lands or newer set- 
_ tlements has had a similar effect. 
~ Depression in manufacturing industries, total or partial suspension 
of work in some establishments—such as factories, iron-works, or 
mines—and strikes of miners, iron-workers, railroad men, or others, 
as causes of increased supply, are mentioned by a number of corre- 
' spondents in the States bordering the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
including West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri, It must not be inferred, however, that such 
- conditions are extensively prevalent in those States, as the reports 
. in question apply to only a few counties or parts of counties. 
i Low prices of farm produce have caused a reduced demand for 
hired labor, farmers and members of their families doing more of 
their own work than they formerly did, while there are some cases 
~in which farmers of the poorer class have abandoned the cultivation 
of their own land and accepted employment from others. Increased 


use of machinery or improvement in its character is another cause: 


of reduced demand referred to in many cases. 

' Itis worthy of notice that in some of the reports from the States 
-and Territories of the farther West the labor of the Indians is re- 
ferred to as a prominent factor in the supply for farming purposes. 


ean RENT OF FARI‘S. 


» The marked peculiarity of American agriculture has been the fact 
_ that owners of farms are the cultivators of the land. A large pro- 
_ portion of the farm proprietors do not employ farm laborers or pay 
_ farm wages. There are fewer laborers working for wages than 
~ owners cultivating their own acres. The whole number of farms 


_ reported in the tast census was 4,008,907, the number of farmers | 


4,225,945, and the number of laborers 3,323,876. Since then our pop- 
4,489,949, an. poy 

- ulation has increased 20 per cent., and the number of persons, exclu- 
sive of the wives and children of farmers, who are actively employed 


> in agriculture must be about 9,000,000. Including non+laboring © 
_ children and others in the families of farmers, the agricultural pop-. 


d 


: ‘ulation is not less than 26,000,000.. The class of farm laborers must 
~ now number about 4,000.000. 


. were taken at a cash rental and 702,244 on shares. Those that were 
Be 4 . 


’ In 1880 the wumber of farms rented was 1,024,601, of which 322,357 
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_ cultivated by owners 74.4 per cent., say three-fourths to one-fourt! 


-. «rented. Even this proportion of rentals is more apparent than rea’, 
= as 47 per cent. of all are found in the cotton States, arising from the ~ 
counting by census enumerators of individual laborers or ‘‘freedsa 

Pe men,” to whom sections of plantations were distributed for cultiya- — — 
_ ‘tion on shares, simply because they refused to work for wages and re 
ae __ insisted on a semblance of independent management; and thus a 


~ single farm, not to be alienated from its single owner or evendivided _- 
_ _ by any permanent lines of division, was reckoned as half a dozen — 


farms or more. Very few of these individual laborers on shares, 
--_ working under various terms of contract, can be considered inde- _ 
_ pendent renters of farms. They are rather temporary tenant-work- — 


; sf _ ers of fractional parts of farms, and can not be fairly cited in proof — 
- . of the gradual decadence of cultivation of lands by farm proprie- My 
~~. tors. It is an available form of cultivation, by paying wages in ~~ 


_ produce instead of cash, with a certain degree of independence CS 
<\ the freedmen, and a measure of protection to the farmer against the 
~~ unreliability of the laborer. ' Minas 
= ry i: : : e550 a . > a 
2, The following is the census subdivision of farms by tenure: Ean 
TR Eo: 
i A is Farms cultivated | Tenant sf mm 
Aj by owner. cereal Seite 
Sections. Total farms. | : 2 cole 
Number. | Per ct.| Cash rental.| Shares.  ~ 
E | | | . & 
eereean Now, Pinelands \ ee) os. soe haces ee ok 207, 232 189,572) 91.5 | 10, 2 7,480°% 15 
wi y Northern Middle..... BUSS PSS CIE Ao ree 488, 907 395, 275 80.8 | 38, 781 54,857 A Fe 
2 Southern Middle...............0...-.. 00-0! 167,783 | 116,550 | 69.5 17, 781 33, 452 
3 Spank Atlanties=) 60s. hs. 2o/ 26s aes bee: 413,537 | 244,181 | 59.0 52,733 116, 633 
: ; SOV ES eRe aR ea Ane eae Ss 7/20, 195 | 445, 130 61.5 88, 268 188,797 a 
ne Western: °.. 0... 0. ...is.0. eee 1,214,400 | 956,881 | 78.8 73, 886 183,633 
4 RAS -NMISSISSIDONs 7 -ek a2 spicata seee 699, 766 553, 608 79.1 | 36, 066 110,092. - 
3 (ECTS OU act his SPR EAE ese Sd 52,555 | 44,016 | 82.2 | £013 5526 
es ithe Wernitonies an. eee oh eae l sees 43, 532 | 41, 093 94.4 609 1,830. = 
A Rea lS  So CO a | 4,008, 907 | 2, 984, 306 | 74.4 | 322, 857 702, 244 | 
Boss. Aside from the peculiar and temporary tenures of the Southern © 
“pnt States, about four-fifths of the farms are cultivated by their owners... ~ 
ae There is comparatively little difference in the several geographical’ — 
-. divisions, except that there is less tenant-holding in New Englandthan 
elsewhere, there being but 17,660 farms held by any system of ten-— | 
antry in the six States, and a very small proportion in the Rocky © = 
Mountain region. 2 
The number of farms in each class, with the percentage of all cul- © 
tivated by owners, for each State, is given in detail: 3 
. . pi! 
| a 
| Farms cultivated | Farms cultivated by 
y i by owner. tenant. eM 
ye ; States and Territories. Farms. | : > a 
| Number. | Per ct. Cash rental.| Shares. 
Mimi Wee poo sw peepee ee Sone tea see 64,309 | 61,528} 96 | 1, 628 1 et Ae 
fs New Hampshire.........-. ; Ie Sas ee 02 os | 32,181 | 29,566 | 92 1, 237 1,378 “y 
WELIMOND soot Fee pices ae pred ee a ec | 35, 522 | 30, 760 Shu 2,164 2, 598 
AV ASSAGHUSELES 2A hee Saree pee oc tre ae 38, 406 | 35,266 | 92 + 2, 292 48 
sh ouesslanGd ye ees. enote sercte wince kate c/s) meee oe 6, 216 4, 980 80 989 240. es 
Pay CONNECLCUL ae ants Se hectic hie de tiara 30,598 | 27,472 | 90» | 1, 920 1, 206 7 
INGE EY ORIC Fer «Sanya Beers ce ack Coste bale slate omice } 241,058 |} 201,186 | 8 | 18, 124 2 . 
IN Ewa ersey. cece tal bo ae anne aoe 34, 307 | 25,869 | 75° | 3, 608 4,830 - 
Panmsy hana) le. Nae. Shale Ate ot 213,542 | 168,220| 7 17,049| 28,273. | 
Malay ATe J. ce eee ee aha ene foc | 8,749 | 5,041 | 58 511 3,197.5” 
Tag eis ON a AM pep ca A a | 40,517} _- 27,978} 69 | 3, 878 8, 661 4 
oa 
ie 
rf “ 


~ eta” § , oe ee \ ha by Ee 
bs Dyn oh thy Noe We te at * ic 3 A aN) 
Bae si a Nas. Cr od Si Va 6 Plage whe wy bel oy Ye 
REPORT. OF ‘THE STATISTICIAN. 1a 
; j ae q : Tue 
Pintle: : i im 
Farms. cultivated | Farms cultivated by f 
\ by owner. tenant. Pear es 
States and Territories. _|> Farms. - ark ; ur 
i Ve Number. | Per ct.| Cash rental. | Shares. : 
Reena t Ses OMe ehy os te Mors AD. nce tik 118, 517 83,531] 7 13, 392 21,594, j' 0) |S 
North Carolina os 157, 609 104, 887 67 8,644 44.078 POS 
South Carolina’ 93, 864 46, 645 50 21, 974 25, 245 
MEMGCOrCIAL dete eae ch men 138, 626 76,451 | 55. 18, 557 43,618: ¢* > 
+: BRP en UConn Sate A ete is stars ee civics SERS ae tok gatas 23, 438 16,198 69 3,548 3, 692 
Paya Sone rRR uke eh eee doltin ase eaten a 2 435, 864 72,215 | 58 22, 888 40, 761 
iN TESTERS HA 8) PR cts ae oh et 101,772 57,214 | 56 > 17,440 27,118 ~ 
Ta USTE Sree ee ite Be Pea Rie 48, 292 31,286 65» 6, 669 10,337 
| GEES RRRNEp erlaile SE A Ae oer es 174, 184 108,716 | 62 } 12, 089 58, 379 
PROTONS: Is PO MOEREN Sale a 2s cSt ayeis'u ba obcteia > wpeteine 94, 433 65, 245 69 9, 916 19, 272 ys 
nf Tennessee 165, 650 108,454 | 65 | | 19, 266 37,930 
AVIS ANE ea paul: ely yy 5 ae AR a ea ae lb 62, 674 50,673 | 81 4, 292 7,709 
REIEUCICV Gs Sane ts esis dees ota rioeee 166, 453 122, 426 vi 16, 824 27,,203> 
TAS Hs Aen dso cro Ya Rg 27, 189 199,562 | 81 14, 834 32, 793 
Misch hein ESTAS AG Ree nes 154, 008 138,597 | 90 5,015 10,396 
Tiecschi2y aT pe SS eae Aen ea a Ranh eA 194, 013 147,963 | 76 8, 582 37, 468 
TTA PGS 2 0, Tee ee Ee dae 255, 741 175,497 | 69 20,6207) 49, 624 
NiIRCOmsING. SY WNeee Haina.) ck. beaanake sac 134, 322 122,163 | 91 3,719 8, 440 vied 
WINES Oba! emai ntlete hakis's Sc citieen Sesh noses 92, 386 83, 9383 91 1, 251 7, 202 ry 
LEO RR Got Ash be ee Re en mn LD eee 185, 351 141,177 |' . 76 8, 421 35, 753 > 
ROSS OUICIE Aer mneIN eok Rta Wigs Uaioe s ss SN eh ae 215,575 156,703 | 73 19, 843 39,029 
EES wets leila ee ay fhe Saplinie.c- 4 Sek agree bye laren ey 138, 561 115,910 84 4, 438 18, 213 . 
eas ice PVR oR cP nes ko) Na iene 63, 387 51,963 | 82 1,948 9,476 
Waitornia ssh sy etic. bd'l see fae e es 35, 934 28,810 | . 80 3, 209 38,9155 ttn 
(NSS 270] E85 3) ee ee eS 16, 217 13, 938 86 741 1,538 
PVCU ED finer ch to PAS oS a hclnie seichste Slsttarcleie: fy ard cnet 1,404 1,268 90 33 fi 
Colorado 4,506 8, 922 87 165 419 “a 
Arizona V67 666 7 42 59 s 
Dakota ) 2.) 2 _ 17,435 16,757 | 96 72 606 
RABIN G te. ies fe 1,885 1,796 | 95 32 57 
Montana 1,519 1,439 | 95 17 63 
New Mexico 5, 053 4,645 92. 22 386 
LUGE Rat lea Pica) Sib, RE La 9, 452 9,019 | 95 60 878), rs 
\AVESS UVa te 014 Se Gea, oA ers ee PELE 6,529 6, 058 93 209.) 262 
VO TAIT ee ee em ee Sats falas cisin armas ehs sve.ds daersiaes 457 444 97 5 8 
DASLELC HOMO OMIA DIA! s,a5 515°. Paid he Se yc eel iin ol 435 269 62 150 16 
ALONE Si 6k a aR ae a EN 4,008,907 | 2,984,306 | 74.5 322,357 | 702, 2446 
SHARE CONTRACTS. 
; There is great variety in theterms of rental for a share of the prod- 
ucts. Itisa system more popular than renting for cash in every 
art of the country except in the Hastern States. The three main 
orms of the share contract may be stated, in general terms, as (1) ¥ 


land only is furnished; (2) land, horses or mules, and implements; (3) 
all these, and feed for horses, the laborer doing the work and usually 
boarding himself. | 
am In the Eastern States the preferable modeis to take the farm ‘‘at ° 
the halves,” the tenant having house rent, fire-wood from the wood- 
land, keeping the fences in condition, and dividing equally such _ 
products of the farm as are not used upon it. It is usually required 
that hay and coarse fodder shall be fed upon the farm, as the barn- 
(es yard manure is the only ordinary resource for maintaining fertility. 
_In some cases the owner pays for half the seed, and the tenant pays 
half the taxes, though required to work out the road tax. In some 
cases 11 Maine the owner receives in lieu of shares 8 to 10 per cent. 
of the value of the farm in cash, he paying the taxes. 
_— The usual share of the tenant in New Hampshire is one-half; on * 
less valuable lands, or those remote fiom market, he receives five- 
eighths. Conditions vary in minor details. 
Similar terms of the share contract prevail in Vermont. One of 
the diversions from the regulation form of the contract is a money 
-.. rent per cow on dairy farms of from $15 to $20. The tenant ‘‘at the 


” is Baraseruee G pcan to Pate half the stock’ and tools 
O- Le interest on the investment if. furnished by the. proprietor. a , 
There is very little share farming in Massachusetts, most occupiers i ‘S 
. owning the lands they cultivate : yet in a few instances in every. - 
/, town the share system is employed, practically the same as in the. ( 
_ “neighboring States. There are probably less than three hundred. | 
share tenants in Rhode Island, working generally for half, with con- ¥ 
siderable variation in the details of the contract. br 
~~ In Connecticut the tenant getting half sémetimes pays a share of 
ce the taxes and of the fertilizers, if any are used beyond the resources — 
SOREN of the farm. Where only labor is furnished, the farm being fully 
a: equipped by the owner and work animals fed, the laborer gets one- 
_. third, or if the land is ina high state of cultivation, a fourth will” 
i sometimes suffice. 
~ One-half is usually obtained by tenants in New York, or one thie 
- with a minimum of provision or responsibility beyond mere labor. — 
In some instances the taxes or the thrashing bill may be divided bee» 
ie tween the farmer and the tenant, or interest may be charged for use 
5 OF. stock and tools. bie 
_ In New Jersey one-half is the rule in share contracts, with somes | i 
me fshat variable conditions, and labor alone receives one-fourth "to — 
one-third. The item of fer tilizers is always important here, always 
~~ considered in leases, and the quantity required affects the terms | 
PA te . of the contract. The tenant is usually required to furnish mee é 
af _ ments, teams, and seed. In some cases the tenant is allowed two- 
i thirds of the grain and one-half of the hay. ; oi 
Pennsylvania has a great variety of forms of share contracts, al- 
Edwin the tenant one-half, two-thirds, and even thre e- fourths of the 
a Pe produce, according to the value and productiveness of the land and — 
/ ... Its equipments. One-third is the usual proportion for labor. only. | 
~In some cases the tenant is required to pay half of the taxes. 
Lars In Delaware the tenant gets half of the produce, and from that pro- 
bal portion down. to one- third and one-fourth, accor ding to his limitation 
aa Ae LOE responsibility and personal expense beyond labor. 
mee — The tenant’s share in Maryland, on poor or medium soils, is ordi- 
oe - narily two-thirds, and on more productive lands and those near to 
Be ‘good markets one-third where only the land is furnished; but with 3 
ce ‘teams and implements supplied by the owner, he gets two-fifths to 
ie - one-third. Fertilizers are e xtensively used here, and when procured — 
_. beyond the farm the tenant is usta ally required to pay for at least his “i 
 atlen’, BhaKG. alt 2 ie 
mae The usage varies in Virginia from one- half to two-thirds to the i 
yi ihn: in some cases three- fourths. But the owner often deems it) ~~ 
desirable to provide for the work animals when they go-with the ~~ > 
| farm, especially with colored tenants, or risk the star vation of his. + 
~~ stoek. The share of labor alone. is from ene-fourth to one-half, ac~ ; 
'. cording to the value of the average product of the land. Sane 
hs The cotton States have had aserious labor problem to solve oneal 
Bian the past twenty years. ft may not be fully solved yet, but the tend- ~ 


i 


-... ency is towar d cash wages rather than a share of the crop. At first. ee 
. . it was the only available method, as the freedman would not work + 
- for wages, preferring to become a planter himself, grow his awn +) ty 
-_ erops, control his own movements, and sell his own produce. The — 
~~ yesult was not altogether satisfactory to himself and not at all to the ~_ iy 
owner of the land ‘he cultivated. Not accustomed to self- restraint, as 
te nh a en 


dy 
it 
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: eee a et } es, ex % Lae ; 1h ‘s 
‘he took too much time for amusement or idleness, entertained to 
much company, and ran in debt for subsistence. There were more 

‘industrious and wiser men among them who managed to accumulate 
something, and these, to secure greater independence and larger 
- savings, have bought land. It is the statement of many of our cor- | | 

-. respondents that the once universal system is far less popular, is — 

/ —— vapidly waning, and slowly becoming superseded by a return to the \ 
: wage system, or to a cash rent, or its equivalent in cotton, ata cer- 
_. tain number of pounds per acre, or a given amount, a bale, a bale- y 
and a half, and in best lands 2 bales, or 1,000 pounds of lint cotton,  — 
for a one-horse farm, say 30 or 35 acres of cotton land, in some cases 
including other lands for pasturage. SH AAAS 
~The share of the tenant who receives land only, and furnishes im- * 


ip 


~ \ plements and supplies as well as labor, in the cotton States, is quite 
| generally three-fourths of the cotton and two-thirds of grainorother 
- products. Where the owner furnishes stock and implements, en- 
-_ tirely or partially, his share of the crop increases to one-half, and in | 
-—-- gome eases two-thirds. The range of allowance for land alonemay 
be stated at one-third to one-fifth for cotton, which is very exacting 
in its labor requirements, from seed to gin. spat 
a In some parts of South Carolina the laborer works four days for 
the use of a mule two days in cultivating his own crop. Thecharge «~ 
for rent of horse or mule rangés from $25 to $40, asreported. Where 
land is rented, from $1 to $3 per acre is the usual range, according. 
to quantity and productiveness; and the returns of lint cotton’as  _ 
_ rent of land is equally variable, from 500 to 1,000 pounds for a one- — 
- mule farm (say 35 acres), and in one instance 100 pounds per acre is |) 
reported, which appears to be an extremerent. Thetenantisusually 
allowed land for a garden, the privilege of taking fire-wood, and often _ 
pasturage for a cow or two or several hogs. ad, 
- The share of the tenant in West Virginia is one-half to two-thirds, «+ 
. according to value and capabilities of the farm, he providing the =~ 
stock and implements. Various forms of contract are made,in — | 
_.... which the owner furnishes more than the land and obtains a larger’ _- 
share of the products. : “Te 
; One-half to two-thirds is the’ ordinary rule in Kentucky; in some 
Ry eases one-half of the tobacco and two-thirds of the corn. Some cor- 
if respondents say one-half of the corn and two-fifths of the tobacco. _ 
_ °'. Insome counties half of the corn is taken by the tenant and two- | 
— ~.. thirds of the oats. af ew 
t.- In Ohio one-half to two-thirds is usually taken by the tenant. In _— 
& same cases one-half of the hay and two-thirds of the other crops is - 
| the rule. There are various modifications of the contract. A ten- 
ant who has house, garden, and pasture may receive only half, when 
ma he might obtain two-thirds if he had the land alone. .The Ottowa ~ 
‘> reporter says the most satisfactory plan is for the tenant to furnish .— 
| half the stock, half seed, and pay half the tax on personal property. 
and half the repairs,and divide equally the products. we 
~~~ In Indiana the farm is usually taken ‘“‘at the halves.” Sometimes °° - 
two-fifths or two-thirds is the custom. Where uplands are farmed. 
for two-thirds or three-fifths, bottom-landsg are sometimes taken at _— 
aS one-half. For labor alone the tenant gets one-third ; in best lands ~ 
by. one-fourth. Similar practice prevails in Illinois, the tenant receiv- — ~ 
ing one-half, two-fifths, and sometimes two-thirds, according to land) 
and requirements aside from labor. In Douglas County one-third ~~ 
of staal grain goes to the tenant and two-fifths of the Indian corn. 
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and broom-corn. O val well-drained aaa ‘ade one liale is ihe Wee 
ant’s share, while he gets two-thirds on less productive soils. 

The renter gets toa one-half to two-thirds in Wisconsin. There 


is consider able variation in Minnesota, from one-half to three-fourths © 


to tenant being reported. In Mower County ‘‘the usual contract is- 


for, owners to furnish land, seed, grain, and sometimes part of ma- 
chinery, and give one-half of crop. 


29 


In Rice ‘one-half is given 
when the laborer furnishes his team, seed, etc.” This plan is reported 
forseveral counties. Ifthe bare land or land with house is furnished, 
the tenant gets the larger proportion, two-thirds at least. In Dodge 
the prevailing usage is to furnish land, seed, and pay halfthe thrashing g 
bill, owner and tenant dividing equally. The maim cause of varia- 
tion ij is the relative productiveness of the farm; otherwise conditions 


depend upon what 1s furnished besides the land. 


The contract in Iowa is generally for one- third to the owner and 
two-thirds for the tenant, if the renter furnishes everything; other- 


_ wise the tenant gets half. In some cases it is half the hay and two- 


thirds of the grain, both harvested and garnered. In some cases the 


owner furnishes seed and pays half the thrashing bill, getting half 


of the crop. 

In Missouri two-thirds to the tenant is usual, when only land is 
furnished, one-half to two-fifths when horses and implements go 
with the land, and one-third when the horses are fed in addition, 


~and sometimes only one-fourth. 


The prevailing custom in Kansas isto give two-thirds to the tenant 


who furnishes everything but land, though the rule varies, and the 


range is from one-half to three-fourths. The compensation for labor 


: Mane is one-fourth to one-third. One-third to the owner for land 


alone, and one-third for labor done, the other third ¢ going for outfit | 
and feed of animals, to owner or tenant, whoever fur nishes it. In 
some counties it is said that there is more land broken than is culti- 
vated, and land can sometimes be had free, especially tree claims be-- 
fore the trees are set out. Two-thirds to the tenant furnishing all is 


the usual custom in Dakota. _Whenthe owner furnishes land, house, 


barn, all seed, and pays for half the thrashing, the crop is equally 
divided. 

Similar terms are given in other Territories. In Idaho a tenant can 
get land the first yee ar free if he does the breaking. For labor alone 
one-third is usually given. Land and teams ¢ command one-half the 
product. When only land is rented three-fourths of the crops are 

sometimes taken by the tenant. 

The contract most in vogue in California gives two-thirds to the 
tenant who furnishes the farm eqt alms, using only land. In ex 


treme cases he gets three-fourths. In San Benito the tenant pays 


50 cents per acre and one-fourth of the produce. In Alameda and 
other counties he receives three-fourths of the grain and two-thirds 


of the hay. Similar terms prevé ail in Oregon, in most cases the ten- 


ant receiving two-thirds of the crops. Very few farms are occupied 
by tenants in Washington Territory. Ww here the practice prevails 


‘the terms are like those of Oregon and California. 
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INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE. 


Great progress has been made in statistics in the past forty years, 
in the topical extension of statistical inquiry, in the machinery of 
collection, in accuracy of enumeration, in comprehensive co-ordina- 
tion, rational deduction, and general utilization of the results of 
statistical research. The atoms of statistics, the original data, are 
of little value if separate, but they are-potent in statesmanship, polit- 
ical economy, and every branch of human effort and industry, if 


aggregated and correlated in comprehensive and symmetrical pro-. 


portions. In these day of international commingling, by commerce, 
immigration, and travel, demand for statistics more comprehensive 
than national statements have arisen, and international comparisons 
have therefore become an urgent necessity of progress in govern- 
ment, industry, and the arts. te 
This want became so urgent that in 1853 there was organized at 
Brussels, largely through the instramentality of M. Quetelet, the In- 
ternational Congress of Statistics. The second session was held at 


. Paris in 1855; successive sessions were held at Vienna in 1857, Lon- 


don in 1860, Berlin in 1863, Florence in 1867, The Hague in 1869, 
St. Petersburg in 1872, and Buda-Pesth in 1876. They were largely 
attended ; there were 153 members at Brussels and 751 at Florence, 
the tendency being to constant enlargement, and the average of the. 
nine sessions being 486. A largeamount of work was done, methods 
of investigation were improved, the world was made the field of 
statistical inquiry, valuable international statements were prepared, 
some of especial value to agriculture, in reference to superficial and 
productive areas of states, number and size of farm holdings, areas 
in various crops, and quantity of farm products. There were good 
reasons for its existence, and a fair show of good fruits of its life, 
and yet it has been dead for a decade. It died of plethora, of too 


-much blood, some of it bad blood. It was an unwieldly body, so 


large that the highest statistical experience was overborne by force 
and pressure of inexperience. It was too loosely organized, its gates 
too easily passed, and hence its counsels were divided and the value 
of its results impaired. The sessions, each in succession held ina 
new iocation, were controlled by a local majority, rendering. im- 
possible a settled and persistent policy of action. 

With this experience, valuable for its failures no less than for its 
successes, &@ new organization was effected in 1885, at the fiftieth or 
jubilee anniversary of the London Statistical Society, called the In- 
ternational Statistical Institute, a permanent institution, with mem- 
bership limited to official and scientific statisticians of recognized 
ability and experience. Its sessions are to be biennial, for more in- 


timate association and discussion of means of promoting interna- 


tional agreement in statistical methods and statements, while the 
main work in this line of progressis to be done ad interim by indi- 
viduals in harmony with he spirit of the Institute’s official work. 
The first meeting was called at Rome in i886, but on account of 
the presence of cholera there in the summer months it was postponed 
from September to April of the present year. The session was opened 
on the 12th of April, under the presidency of Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
son, of London, who was assisted by Vice-Presidents Prof. Emile 
Levasseur, member of the Institute of France, and Prof. F. X. von 
Neumann-Spallart, of the Vienna University. The secretary was M. 


Y 


/ 


. 


tome He ip 


ba 
of Italy, 
2S] v1 A secretary 
- of the Statistical Society of London. g active members. 


sh participated, representing the countries indicated: 


> Great Britain.—Alfred, Kdward Bateman, Maj. Patrick George vied 
~.-. Craigie, Dr. Leone Levi, John Biddulph Martin, Dr. Frederic John nih: 


tl ANS 4 : ! . : 

“.° Mouat, Richard Henry Inglis Palgrave, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
o.'. France.—Dr. Jacques Bertillon, Emile Cheysson, Alfred de Foville; 
-. Octave Greard, Emile Levasseur, Toussaint Loua, Leon Say, Dr. 


Mayr, Dr. Adolph Wagner. 


‘leti, Joseph Korosi, Dr. Oscar von Meltzl, Dr. Franz Xavier Ritter 
a ous ee eae Dr. Karl Theodor von Inama-Sternegg, Max 
~ Wirth: 3 

- Switzerland.—Guillaume Edmond Milliet. 


- Correnti, Giacomo Costa, Giovanni Battista Favero, Dr. Carlo Fran- 


-... torio Hllena. 
~~ Denmark.—Marius Gad, Dr. William Scharling. 

_ Russia.—Fr. von Jung Stilling, Nicolas Troinitsky. - _ 
.. Norway.—Dr. Ole Jacob Broch. . 
- . Spain.—Don Carlo de Ibanez. 
~~ -. United States of America.—J. R. Dodge. 


_. -There were also present and participating, by official invitation, | 


the Duke of Torlonia, mayor of Rome, twenty-two members of the 


Italian Conseil Superieur de Statistique, professors of the University. 


y of Rome, directors of several branches of the imperial statistical serv- 
© ice, and the minister of Brazil at Rome; in all, thirty-four persons. 

The first meeting of the first session of the institute, held in the 
palace of the minister of finance, was opened at 10o0’clock a. me, Tues- 
-¢ day, April 12. The president, on taking the chair, in behalf of the 


~ ally in providing a place of meeting in one of its most beautiful 
palaces, and proposed to the assembly to constitute M. Grimaldi, 
- minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce, by acclamation, am 


M. Magliani, minister of finance. M. Grimaldithen made an address 
of welcome, in which he referred to the dependence of politics upon 
science, and the aid of statistics in conferring significance and ele- 
vation upon the endeavors of statesmanship, and thanked the body 
' for its coming to offer scientific contributions in aid of practical pol- 
i, ‘itics. In this connection he said: 

whe. ‘Thus; gentlemen, between your studies and the labors of the politician there ex 
ists a close bond. Statisticians and statesmen serve the same cause by different 
-* © wneans. Politics (I speak of the interior administration of civil communities) finds 
|. in statistics a valuable auxiliary, often a guide. It owes it much; it will owe lt 


yet more, according as statisticians extend the scope of their researches and perfect" 


, the methods of their investigations. Therefore, gentlemen, the Italian Government 
is honored in the choice you have made of Rome for holding the first session of the 
institute, and receives you with a cordial sympathy. For a long time Italy has ap- 
-prehended the rdle of statistics and the double interest that its works have for 
science and administration. She hasprovedit. You have been witness of the efforts 


Is 
pt GNg 


Germany.—Dr. Ernst Kngel, Dr. Wilhelm Lexis, Dr. George Tae a 
_ Austria-Hungary.—Dr. Josef von Jekelfalussy, Dr. Ohiaties ee. 3 


Ttaly.—Gerolamo Boccardo, Luigi Bodio, Leoni Carpi, 8. E. Cesare . ? 


- cesco Ferraris, Major General Annibale Ferrero, Fedele Lampertico, _ 
- Luigi Luzzati, Agostmo Magliani, Angelo Messadaglia, Carlo De 
~ Negri,, Maffeo Pantaleoni, Luigi Perozzo, Dr. Enrico Raseri, Vit- 


institute thanked the Italian Government for its hospitality, especi-_ 


,. honorary member of the institute, an honor already conferred upon 


nfl 


4 


, 


Be tale Sea CIN go Pela 3 fee ; he 
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i iat she has not ceased to make'since the foundation of the Kingdom to multiply 
~ in all useful ways researches of this kind, to direct and control them properly— 


thanks to a strong central organization—and to give to the results a large publicity. Aw * 


We salute, then, with pleasure, your institute, because itis itself the championof = 
a cause which is dear to us. | is Dy Fe 


He referred at some length to the proposed work -of the session, 
and discussed with much discrimination and appreciation prominent  — 
topics of the programme, and said relative to the position of his own 


Government: | 


ine 


e's ARTICLE IL. 


You are well enough acquainted with our legislation to know that Italy has not Su 
-remained indifferent to the amelioration of the condition of the masses, and that she “ 

has resolutely entered the movement which influences civilized states to give a lead- 

ing place to these grave questions upon the political programme of the day. Fai 


The president, in response, expressed the grateful acknowledgment 
of the institute to the minister and the Government for kindliness, en- 
couragement, and support so generously lavished upon the infancy 

©’ of thisinstit.vion Referring to th® personnel of the membership, he 
‘said - : WERE Se 

isee before mea large assembly of men, many of whom occupy, among their © Le y 
compatriots, the highest positions, and who are themselves illustrious by their re- 
searches and by their works. Why have they assembled here from all points of 
Europe and ~ sen from America? . ' 

He revived the progress of statistics, the development of the idea | 
of inte. uationai organization, from the creation of the first national | 
society of statistics in London in 1834, and the origin of the Interna- 
tional Congress in 1853, tracing the movement of its progress to the | - 
ninth and last session in 1876, with suggestions from this experience ° 7 
for the guidance of the new organization. He urged an early effort 
for the preparation and publication of a complete bibliography of 
international statistics as an essential initiative to the international 
work proposed. 

After the delivery of these opening addresses, the perfecting of the 
organization became the first business in order, the revision of the 
statutes, in accordance witharticle 17. Amendments were presented, 
one of the most smportant being the restriction of membership to one 

- hundred and fifty active members. These were discussed, acted on, . 
and the entire constitution adopted, as amended, as follows: Re 


- 


ARTICLE I. 


\ 
: : 


The International Statistical Institute is an international association which has for ey 
its object the development of the progress of administrative and scientific statistics: 
First. By seeking and recomiucnding the proper methods to obtain, as far as pos- | 
sible, uniformity in the ~checules and in the compilation of statistical returns, in 
order to render compriuble the results obtained in the different countries. f 
Secon .. By inviting the attention of governments to the questions to be solved by 
statistical investigations. 
5 Third. By preparing international publications destined to elucidate statistical 
questions, and to establish permanent relations between statisficians of all countries. 
Fourth. By co-operation, if there is occasion, by other publications, by instruction, 
and by various means of propagating statistical knowledge and interesting states- 
_ men and savants in the investigation of social facts. 


As a general rule the International Institute will be held every two years. At each 
session the place and time of the next session will be designated. In case the assem- 
bly makes no decision in this respect the designation will be made by the Bureau. 


~ The International Institute chooses its members among men of diverse nations 


ys 
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See TI. bre 
The International Institute is composed of calary and honorary members. - 


; ARTICLE IV. 


4 


who are distinguished in the domain of administrative or scientific statistics, such 
as chiefs of official statistics, members of central commissions cr statistical bureaus 
of states or large towns, members of statistical societies, and other savants. 

The number of titular members can not exceed 150, but ‘need not necessarily attain 
that figure. : 


ARTICLE V. 


Before each session persons charged with a statistical service, who may not be 


members of the International institute, may be invited by the executive committee 
to take part at the session and have deliberative voice, except in questions of interior 


‘administration and for elections. 


ARTICLE VI. 


There can not be accorded to the same state or to a confederation of states a num- 
ber of members exceeding the fifth of the tofal number of the members elected. 


ARTICLE VII. 


/ 
4 


The title of honorary members can be conferred: First, on titular members; sec- 
ond, on persons who are popular in the domain of statistics. 

The honorary members receive gratuitously the publications of the International 
Institute, and enjoy all the rights : ind prerogatives of the titular members. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


At the end of each ordinary session it proceeds to the election of a president, two 


vice-presidents, one general secretary, and one treasurer, who enter immediately en 


function, and constitute to the close of the following session the Bureau of the In- 
ternational Statistical Institute. 
The members of the Buréau are re-eligible. . 


ARTICLE IX. 


The Bureau is charged with the administration of the International Institute. 
The president, in case of urgency, takes the measures that he judges necessary, but 
communicates afterward his decision to the other members of the Bureau. 


ARTICLE X. 


The general secretary i is charged with editing the official reports of the seances, 


and, in concert with the president, with the correspondence, with the publications, 


and the execution of the decisions of the International Institute, except im cases 
where the institute itself has provided otherwise. He has the care of the archives. 
His residence is considered the seat of the institute. 

The general secretary can associate with himself one or more secretaries or em- 
ployés to aid him in the exercise of his functions. 


ARTICLE XI. 


he treasurer is charged with the financial management and the keeping of the 
accounts. He presents at each ordinary session a report for the financial years 
passed. 
Two members are designated at the opening of each session in ‘the capacity of 
puditors to,examine the report of the treasurer, who makes a report in course of 
the session, 
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ARTICLE XIT. 


When the time arrives for the election of members of the International Institute 
the president distributes a month before the commencement of the session a list of 
all the names of whom the candidateship have been proposed to him with the signa- 
tures of at least five members of the institute. 

The election takes place by scrutin de liste unless five members claim individual 
ballot. Vote by correspondence is admitted ; in this case it is made always by bal- 
- loting upon the list. 

It is required for election a majority of three-fourths of the votes cast. In case 
two candidates have obtained the same number of votes for the same place, there 
will be a reballoting, at which only the members present will take part. 

The election of members of the Bureau is made by secret ballot by individual vote 
and the majority of votes cast. The members present have sole right of suffrage. 

As a general rule, in the meetings of the International Institute the resolutions, 
except in the case of the election of members, are adopted after discussion by a ma- 
jority vote. 

Whenever there is vote by nominal call, the names of the members who have 
voted for and against, or who have abstained, are mentioned in the official report. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The International Institute names among its members reporters or constitutes 
commissions for the preparatory study of the questions which may be submitted to 
its deliberations, and for the composition and editing of special publications in the 
domain of international statistics. In the interval of the sessions the same preroga- 
tive appertains to the Bureau; in case of urgency the general secretary, in accord 
with the president, prepares the reports or the conclusions, 


ARTICLE XIV. 


The International Institute will publish: 

First. A quarterly bulletin. 

This bulletin will contain: 

(a) Report of the sessions of the International Statistical Institute; 

(b) Reports upon the organization and reforms of the official statistics of the dif- 
ferent countries upon the changes in personnel, etc.; 

(ec) Works of international statistics; 

(d) Résumé of the recent and most important works upon statistics; 

(e) An international bibliography of statistics, giving the catalogue of recent pub- 
lications, the contents of reviews, annual and bulletin periodicals of statistics. 

Second. An annual of international statistics. 

This annual will contain international statistical comparisons which will be estab- 
lished according to information furnished by the different countries. 


ARTICLE XY. 


The financial resources of the institute are: 

First. The assessment of the titular members, fixed at 1 pound sterling =20 marks= 
25 francs. These assessments are due from and include the financial year of the 
election. They give right to all the publications of the institute from the year of 
the election. 

The financial year dates from the ist of July to the end of June. A delay of two 
years, not justified, in the payment of the assessment will be considered as equiva- 
lent to a resignation. 

The assessment can be commuted by a sum of 10 pounds sterling—200 marks=250 
francs. 

Second. The assessment and subscriptions of the central commissions, official 
bureaus, and statistical societies of the different countries, which acquire thus a 
right to a certain number of copies of all the publications of the International Insti- 
tute for the current year. 

Third. The endowments and other donations. 

It is proposed to form a reserve fund, the revenues of which will be applied to the 
expenses of the International Institute. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


The present statutes will be revised by the assembly only upon the written request 
of twenty-five members. That request should be addressed to the president, with 
motions in support of it, at least three months before the opening of the session. 


It is quite impracticable to give in the present report more than a 
mention of the work of the institute during the session. The morn- 
ing hours were devoted to the sessions of the several committees, the 
principal of which related to lands, prices, census enumerations, 
labor, commerce, and the bibliography of statistics. 

In the committee on prices one session was devoted to the consid- 
eration of the best means of procuring and presenting records of 
mean prices of the products of agriculture, industry, and transporta- 
tion, to serve as a base to measure the variations of price at different 
periods and the divergency of price in different countries. 

The committee on landed property canvassed the best means of pre- 
paring comparative statements relative to the division of lands and 
upon the extent of agricultural holdings in different countries, show- 
ing the status of cultivators, whether proprietors, tenant farmers, or 
share-renters. In this committee a memorandum was submitted by 
Maj. P. G. Craigie, of England, which illustrated the wide variation 
in forms and methods of inquiry, the divergence of definitions in such 
terms as ‘“‘agricultural holding” and ‘‘cultivated land,” the errors 
arising from resulting figures not strictly comparable, the confusing 
variety of grouping of returns of holdings, the failure of census rec- 
ords to show the number of land owners, and the failure to show 
with precision the number of separate properties. Belgium, for ex- 
ample, enumerates the smallest areas, neta those of not less than 
a fourth of an acre, the United States three acres, Hungary five, ete. 
After discussion, in which the members of different countries pre- 
sented the local usage and personal view of the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, M. de Foville, of France, showed the practicability of at- 
tempting some agreement on the more important points presented, 
and a permanent international committee was organized. to collect 
the precise facts of existing records and formulate a practicable plan 
of unification of statements for international comparison. 

The committee on labor gave an entire morning to the considera- 
tion of means of procuring comparative data of the statistics of labor 
of different countries. Statements were made concerning researches 
and investigations in those directions in France, Italy, the United 
States, and other countries. Suggestions were made by several heads 
of statistical bureaus, and a committee was organized for more 
thorough investigation ad interim. 

The census committee held a long session in consideration of the 
differences existing in publications relative to census enumerations, 
and the means of rendering their facts more readily comparable. 
Another committee devoted considerable time to discussion as to the 
possibility and the means of rendering more comparable the results 
of official statistics of foreign commerce of different nations. Still 
another investigated the means of preparing for each country a cata- 
logue of publications, official and other, containing exact statements 
for each of the principal branches of statistics. These hints of the 
work of committees suggest some of the difficulties to be overborne, 
and afford a glimpse of the wide field of future work ad interim and 
at biennial sessions. 
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The afternoon sessions were mainly occupied with the reading of 
previously-prepared papers and discussions of their subject-matter 
by members. The principal of these were: 

Dr. Ernst Engel : Consumption as a measure of the welfare of in- 
dividuals, families. and nations. ; 

M. Charles Keleti: Upon the food-supply of the Hungarian people. 

M. Cheysson : Forms for a monographie datelier. 

Dr. Neumann-Spallart : Upon a better method of appreciating the 
social and economic state of a country at a given epoch. 

_ M. Luzzatti: The difficulties which oppose the establishment of a 
statistical comparison of the debts of states, 

Dr. Inama-Sternegg: The means of developing historical statistics. 

M. Emile Lavasseur: Study of the condition and movement of pop- 
ulation in France in the eighteenth century. 

M. Charles Ferraris; Examination of the peculiar difficulties of 
. tracing the movement of the precious metals in international com- 
merce. 

Dr. Leon Vacherz The diminution of mortality and increase of the 
average length of life in Europe. 

M. Kiaer: On the fecundity of marriages. 

Dr. Broch: On the consumption in Europe of modern stimulants— 
alcohol, coffee, tea, cocao, sugar, and tobacco—and on the receipts of 
states for imports levied thereon. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES. 


‘In complying with the requirements of Congress, through and local 
rates of freight have been published in each monthly statistical report 
of this Department during the past year, showing the cost of trans- 
portation of all principal products of agriculture from the principal 
points of inp ae in all parts of the country to large market centers; 
also tables of transatlantic rates over several of the more important 
steam-ship lines. All of the rates published are those in operation 
upon the first day of each month, and do not show the changes made 
between the reports. 

By carefully analyzing these rates, using those from Chicago to 
New York, as they are the basis of all rates over any of the trunk 
lines from points east to New York, it will be seen that they varied 
very little during the year, with the exception of the last month, 
when the rates upon live stock and dressed meats were greatly re- 
duced, and fluctuated from 3 to 5cents a day for several days, owing 
to a disagreement between the American lines and the Grand Trunk 
Road as to the rates upon exports and dressed meats. 

January 1, 1887, the rates on cattle in car-load lots were reported 
at 35 cents per 100 pounds, Chicago to New York, and continued the 
same until December 1, when they were reported at 164 cents. 
Sheep, car-load, were reported at 45 cents, January 1; dropped to 
40 cents May 1, and December 1 to 19 cents. Hogs were 35 cents to 
July 1 and 30 the remainder of the year. Grain and flour began 
with 30 cents, and from May'1 continued at 25 cents. Lard and pork 
- opened at 35 cents, and from May 1 continued at 30 cents. Dressed 
beef continued at 65 cents from January to December, when it was 
reported at 31 cents. As a means of comparison the following table 
is presented, showing the rates per 100 pounds from Chicago to New 
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York upon certain products, as reported by several trunk lines upon 
the first day of each month for the years 1884, 1885, 1886, and 1887: | 


| Cattle, car-load. Sheep, car-ioad. . Hogs, car-load. 
Months. | - - | 
} | | } | j ‘ 
| 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. Bees | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1884. 1885. | 1888. | 1887. 
| | | | ! | 
| — | | — 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts Cts. | Cts. 
January los. \s-ceee lease 60| 40) 25| 35 | | 50) 251) 45] 35.1 -80') IB0Ne@iaae 
ebrrrny il oo ee accces | Ol. 40| 25) 35} 60.) 50) 25) 45.) 235) 20s see 
Mrarcliol 22 oeaept eee eee 69| 40] 35) 35 GO; 50| 45; 45} 35) 80} 30 35. 
PATE SIs nS roar eee ese eee 60} 40) 35| 35] | 50] 45] 45) 20; 2) 20 35 
Misay Gl Pe ee an mee 60] 40) 3 | 35| 60} 50} 45] 40/| 20| | 20) & 
TUNG Mk esse ae esa eo i eat) 30 35 35 DON W40ay) PAS ra Te 20. ees 20 Be) 
ATT Ai Coe eee nea ee | -30| 25] 35] 35] 40 | 40| 45, 40| 251 20! £0 20 
ASaeristil 2 cae weteone ees s0)| 85 | 35°) 35))) 40] 4019 45) S40") °30'| | Bae § 
September 1 ............-- 2001 2] 35| 35| 40| 40| 45| 40) 20| 2! 20 5 
October tok eee | 90! 25, 35) 35] 40] 40) 45) 40) 80.) (2aaliead =0 
November 1.............-. | 20) 25 | 85 | 35 | 40| 40) 45) 40 | (30 [> oat 20 
Decembera o.-. teninseee eee 20 25 35 163; 40} 40 45 19 30 30 30 uw 
H | | | 
Grain and flour, car-load. | Lard and pork, car-load.| Dressed beef, car-load. 
Months. Daas . — 
j | } is | 
| 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1884. | 1885, | 1886, | 1887. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. 2 
| j | | | | 
| | Pere _« Sms: ———— 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts: 
Tpnrinetn MIRMe SR Baccee So ae 30 | 25) 25 | 35| 30] B80] 35| G4! 7 434 65 
WELEMALY Le) cet aceeee ees Lest 255) a4! 3501S | sO SD aso] VGA NT 3} 65 
Manche Atta i esece | 30] 25! 25] 30] 35] 30| 30} 35| 6] 7 65 65 
iMprilliee ses & eoecee secon 15| 2| 2| 30] 20] 2{| 30] 35| 64] 0 | 6 65 
Mayal eek foe eee sss 15| 20| 25! 25| 20] 9| 30| so] 64] 7 65 65 
5 fist. Dee se bear oser eee 15 20 De Alen 20)! G25 30 30| 48] 70 | 65 65 
erly hee esos | 15| 2! 2} 21] 2] 80! 30] 48] 436] 6 65 
(ATi pTISE beeen ac ceinees cases 9 | 20| 2| 2] 380) 25| 380) 30| 48] 433 | 65 65 
September] <---> 2.5-.-2..-] 25 20 2) 2] 3) 2] 30] 30 82 | 434 | 65 65 
OPPS PALA | ro Shae | 25|° 20) 25) 25) 30) 2% | 80) 30) 82) 484 | 65 65 
November (2 eee | 25] 20| 25| 25| 30 | 25| 30| 30| 32] 433| 65 Gi 
December Ds. Cees... oe 2 | 2] | 2 | 30 | 30/ 30 30 | 32 | 431 | 65 | 31 
1 | | | : 


The following table shows the rates on wheat and corn from 
Chicago to New York, via the three great routes—lake and canal, 
lake and rail, and all rail—for the years 1876 to 1886, inclusive. The 
rates for 1886 were higher than for any year since 1880, with the ex- 
ception of the all-rail rates for 1883, which were 1.12 cents higher on 
corn and 1.20 cents on wheat. : 


Corn. Wheat. 
Calendar year. | 
By lake | By lake | By all | BY J8K° | py lake | By all 
Geel | and rail rail. canal. | and rail.| rail. 
| —| | | 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
10.79) 15.74} 9. 82 11.36 | 16. 86 
| 14.03} 18.90 11.05} 15.46] 20.50 
10.53 16.52 9.96 | 12.09} 17.70 
2.20) 14.56 11.87 | 13.13 | 17.74 
14.43 17.48 13.13 15.80 | 19.80 
9. 42 13. 40 8.67 | 10.49 | 14.49 
10.23} 13.50 7.23] 10.91) 14.47 
11.00} 15.12 9.01} 11.63 16. 20 
| 8.50 12. 32 7.00 10. 00 13. 20 
8.01 12.32 6.54 9.02 | 13. 20 
| 11.20} 14.00 9.10 12.00 | 15.00 
| | 


TRANSATLANTIC RATES. 


Durmg the past year the cost of transporting our agricultural 
surplus to foreign markets has been exceedingly low. The year 
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opened firm at 5 pence per bushel for carrying grain from New York 
to Liverpool, but gradually declined to May 1, when the rate was 
reported at it pence; June 1, 2 pence; July, 24 pence; August, 3 
pence ; September and October 1, 2 pence ; November, 33 pence, and 
December, 3 pence. The true average rate for the year has not been 
ascertained, but the straight average according to the returns upon 
the first day of each month is 2.71 pence. These are steamer rates. 

As to sailing-vessel rates the following is from a letter received 
from J.-C. Brown, esq., statistician New York Produce Exchange, 
which shows that this business, once so large and profitable, has 
dwindled to practically nothing. He says: 


Thave consulted a number of the most prominent and best-informed freight agents 
here, who unanimously say that there is no buSiness of the kind done between the 
ports you name in wheat or corn, practically all being done by regular steam liners, 
or by charter (steam) ‘‘ Cork for orders.” A thorough search of records from the be- 
ginning of 1881 discloses only 17 sailers carrying wheat or corn to Liverpool (these 
only as part cargo), of which 10 sailed early in 1881, leaving but 7 within the period 
you name. The 10 in 1881 followed the noted ‘‘ Lyons corner.” Of the 7 within the 

eriod you name, 1 in 1882 (and the only one that year) carried corn as through 
‘reight from the West, and of the remaining 6, 3 in 1885 were taken at the time of 
the **‘ war scare,” and the securing of cheaper storage after arrival than if sent by 
steam undoubtedly was a factor in their being taken. The majority of these ves- 
sels are what you might term mere fugitives, belonging elsewhere, here by accident 
or chance, and taking grain as part cargo for weight to aid them in getting back 
where they belonged or had to go. Wheat by sail, New York to Liverpool, isa thing 
of the past. 


Average cost per bushel for transporting wheat from New York to Liverpool, from 
1865 to 1887, inclusive. 


[Norr.—Pence reduced to cents at 2 cents per penny.] 


r Sailing-vessel Sailing-vessel 
Years. Steamer rates. | Tae Years. Steamer rates. rates. 
{ 
| ] | 
| Pence. | Cents. | Pence.| Cents. | Pence. | Cents. | Pence. | Cents. 
Pee ete oe ae. 2 OARS | Sas Nec tere WMdRiiiscsccs Lest 6.93 | 13.86 6.7 13.52 
OM eccgate: aca La Dots: | 310,86 | 25-6 ones oceans WAS CS a2 watvac jee es 7.61 | 15.22 7.09 14,18 
1 ee ens Ws LESS So ce aseclese coe ee NOVO Ser acne Bacon 6.2 12.4 5.9 11.8 
NOOO cn 2 sis o% ds 6.4 aOR oto be esa res bec ence 1880... 86515. Sse 5.88 5 fai 5.1 10.2 
They) Sh ee Gis) MUIR UM Ge sere) oe se oe a! DOB 1 e ssansc nee 4.08 8.16 4.75 9.5 
Lie (Ss ee a eae HeLor| PLO OS |ooeccacsles. cee MOBS ean dectes 3. 87 UAL ene Sa eee Sea 5 
BBMec ace vide << cos8 Lic 2 ar Po hl [eR Pe LBBB oo caked asec 4.54 9.08 6.25 12.5 
cae HOPES} 62157810 (991 || 10 Re ABBE ok ee 3.4 | 6.8 5 10 
tipo es 9.08] 18.16| ‘7.83 | 15.66 || 1885............. Gy itn eae leas = Mee er 
yt ee 8.07} 16.14| 7.12) 14:24 |] 1986 2 ..222222277 edie Atos Le tee eee 
WAS iy. oars cc lee ss 8.02 | 16.04 7. 64 | 15.28) SS tisser oe aroceiat 2. 7. bor Bae Sar] peer te ae 


Average monthly prices paid for carrying grain from New York to Liverpool during 
the years 1884, 1885, 1886, and 1887. 


I 


Months. 1884. 1885. 1888. 1887. 
Pence. | Cents. | Pence. | Cents. | Pence. | Cents. | Pence. | Cents. 
January... 33) 3 UGE aoe 2. 35 4.70 a lento Bx fis) ee 5 10 
IRANI. <5 ccs ae Peet er ee 2. 24 4, 48 4.5 9 2.5 5 3.5 7 
1 OI, Se an 1.56] 3.12| 3 Shai 7am Vil 6 
Babes 0... 72. eo Re! Ro 177 | 354] 4 8 SB) I oe 1.5 3 
BOER t es Soi). : nh bits ee OS SC | 1.25 2.5 3.5 7 4 8 1.5 3 
JTS en GR ea... eel Sareea 3.08 6.16 3 6 4.5 9 2 4 
SHS SS ee ed a ge 4.71 9.42 2.76 5.5 3 6 2.5 5 
AULD) ORES Spee eo <2 Se eee 4. 68 9. 36 3 6 2 4 3 6 
Beavemper <a: . aeRtee cee tere. 3 6 3.5 7 3 6 2 4 
October rid (opeiusveg sla: ys ea ee aero 4 8 . 4 8 4 8 2 4 
INONEROD ERY. /-..\./. 5. a cepemese ernie s 5.7 11.58 4 8 4.25 8.5 3.5 7 
PAGE ber ss .'1.% 02mm oer aes 6.37 | 12.74 3 6 4.5 9 3 6 
| 
a A ee se eee 
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TRANSPORTATION OF MILK. 


During the month of July an investigation was made and pub- 
lished in the August crop report as to the charges for transporting 
milk to several of our largest cities, and a comparison was shown with 
the foreign rates to London. 


FOREIGN MILK RATES. 


The four railroads carrying over 20,000,000 gallons of milk to Lon- 
don per annum are the London and Southwestern, Great Eastern, 
London and Northwestern, and Great Western. The mileage tariff 
of the London and Southwestern, which seems to be about the same 
as the other companies, is as follows: 


[Reduced to U. §. currency on the basis of 2 cents per penny. ] 


Miles Cans of 6 Cans of 9 Cans of 12 Cans of 15 Cans of 18 
ee gallons. gallons. | gallons. * gallons. gallons. 
s. d. |Cents.| s. d. |\Cents,| s. d. |Cents.| s. d. |Cents.| s. d. \Cents, 
10 miles and under... .,| 0 6 12 | 0 f¢ 14)0 8 16 | 0 9 18|}0 10 20 
AO TOISO Ran Lees eoee 0 “f 14 | 0 8 16 | 0 9 18|;0 10 Oy he lil 22 
eat rele: US S654, SOAPS eo oc 0 8 16/0 9 18%|Oseeale 20);0 id 224 1 0 24 
AQ EOUIO: «0 oipisicusie’cle spersisd le 0 9 18) |p-0) ), 141 22 |-1 1 26) 1 3 30 } 1 5 34 
BOOT oO sciisins eerste ae ci ees QO al pe | 1 1 26 | 1 3 30 | 1 5 34] 1 ue 38 
WONCO MOO? Soe wtak cro iereie mies 1 2 28} 1 4 32 | 1 6 36 | 1 8 40)" 86 44 
LOO POR OD Me eters j 74 321i 16 364) 1) 129 42/2 0 48|2 4 56 
125 GO DOSS Cenc sewers: ik 6 36 | 1 8 40 | 2 0 4- | 2 3 54} 2 6 60 
SOKO FAO akebnceee ees te 1 8 40 |} 1 ab 44/2 2 | 52'| 2 6 60/23 9 66 
| :% 


It will be seen that the difference in the cost of the several sizes of 
cans for 40 miles and under is 2 cents’ per can, while from 40 to 100 
miles it is4 cents. These differences are proportional throughout 
the table, with one or two exceptions, according to the distance and 
size of cans. ‘The greatest difference is the 18-gallon can, between 
100 and 125 miles, which is 12 cents, and between 40 and 50 miles, 10 
cents; while between 125 and 150 miles the difference is only 4 cents. 


DOMESTIC MILK RATES, 


The rates on milk for long distances in this country generally are 
not as high as the foreign rates indicated above. For instance, the 
rates to Jersey City for a 10-gallon can over the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad for 175 miles is 35 cents per can, which 
is 5 cents less than the foreign rate on a 6-gallon can for the same 
distance to London. For ashort distance the foreign rate is much 
smaller, 7. e., the foreign rate for 25 miles to London on a 9-gallon 
can is only 16 cents per can, while over the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad for twenty-five miles on a 10-gallon can is 
the same as for 175 miles, 35 cents per can. Over the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad from all points on the Hud- 
son River and Harlem divisions to New York City, the long- 
distance rate, say 125 miles, for a 10-gallon can of millx is 30 cents 
per can, while the foreign rate to London for the same distance on a 
9-callon can is 36 cents. The foreign short-haul rate is, as in the 
case of the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad, much 
smaller than the domestic rate, which is the same as for a long haul, 
while the foreign rate for a 9-gallon can for 25 miles is 16 cents per 
can, or only 1 cent more than one-half of the domestic rate for the 
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same distance. The West Shore Railroad Company transports milk 
in 40-quart or 10-gallon cans from Kingston, 88 miles, and interme- 
diate points of shipment to Weehawken, a short distance from Jer- 
sey City, for 35 cents per can, and from Utica, about 230 miles, 38 
cents per can. 

Different railroad companies have different ways of charging for 
the transportation of milk. Some companies’ rates are by the can 
of a certain capacity, others charge a certain rate per quart, a few 
charge so much per gallon, and others a rate per 100 pounds. 

The rates over the Boston and Lowell Railroad to Boston, from 4 
to 220 miles, are as follows: 


[In cents per 100 pounds. ] 
| 
Station. Miles. | Rate. Station. Miles. Rate. 
= am | 
Moria Somerville eee cs: 02 ose. ne 4 PERCE Ua vicnecce en Dee an yar ae Re o5 </s 96 | 26 
IWWALIGHESLOD >. ..% caategee eee co Mies | 8 Da PHASE AMO OWEN wie tans wae wie co care 100 | 30 
South Wilmington........... ota 13 Rulisonth: Danbury.ges2.cs.ic cokes lke 110 31 
Monon BINCTICA cues sass cae cs 22 CMI PRAM LORE cries cicin erecta ore sieiciersistare close 118 | 33 
PEmOOe ce cat eee ements Overs. 6 26 | iinetIOltad ord Sok ee Sale gine nt ie 133 34 
PRYOR HOLOUL I. steak Oar cs eases + 32 DEM RS ELON dale secesjerie cierettieree a essasterne ee 140 35 
i310 eR Oe 5.3 UE eee 40 12 || White River Junction.............. 145 36 
RELL O US ras victuals SoTMeRE aS 2+ 3.8 <5! oe a's 48 TGP |W tet Vest Ds 5, ome wistea x aes rae ciochrerotnnene 160 37 
ARON ct c-. Arden yc ope Geode v ksa dyes 2 51 AGE ee MVOO CS VRLLG oe boss tree acdierare arersiateaynsieieye 168 38 
VATU DRA OS ORS |) 5 or SEEGEEaSeee 55 CERT MASE tras crac adh card sal damyete alase eisieassreios 178 39 
Greentield 2 ain ites bos lees | 66 Py IEG ILON Pretest) oe eee enis rave Surtal 189 40 
1S G11) Cla Ae etait 0 SOS ae 74 22 || Bethlehem Junction ............... 198 42 
MAS ELADTISVINLG sees ss osc ss 79 MH ME VERTIS crofe rare taye's wrctene cates bin ete spo Waters 208 43 
(GINS S Thi TR Sos ARs: ie en 85 25 | Groveton Junction ................. | Py 45 


It will be seen by comparing the above rates with the foreign rates 
that they are much lower both for long and short hauls. The for- 
eign rate for a 12-gallon can, 10 miles, is 16 cents per can, while the 
rate, as shown above, for 13 miles is only 7 cents per 100 pounds, or 
about a 12-gallon can. For 100 miles, the foreign rate for a 12-gal- 
lon can is 36 cents, aud for 175 miles 52 cents, while the domestic 
rate is only 30 and 39 cents, respectively, for a can of the same cu- 

acity. 
z A short statement showing the foreign rates for certain distances 
in comparison with the domestic rates may be of interest: 


Foreign rate, can of 12 gallons, per can. hea eS oad ea pan OF ee eee 
Miles, Cents. Miles. Cents. 

13 SoSH OO SEE DEOL > COREE ER ARES Geman NO) | ALae sentra pee since se nes eee ged shacmeeees 7 
2 Fito.) JOS AOR PIAGET ALIS 0 OC <6). CEERI oOo E Ee DS HEE crea esr eer ner oeecea imivonew ase aatelacy eeriaee 9 
(Ve chs, 3 re rore mani ticvah ra eee Lae) shave cs Sea aiistice oeisse.e PUNE Lees Greece Ha DOR ER CREE ITE CE NERO a oie 12 
SR eeses 213: cic.c'e) caste oni eats avd Wiel sie brevets &s ee a eae mcrae reas Vata ate alps oc trig he VAL ae lohas'es sycial s akonctetene ake 17 
CE 6's CRE ISSR cc) TORRE Ee te BE rE: DUN ebeecnaastsettie cele ee Meneses O84 sd etal aivebtecassiohengee 22 
UD A PO ee iit 50) SOR RODE ORCI a eee BOW PL eee tmartaa alte St atchemiaveee alias ct aete 30 
Moree sic <class te CPST state e cidltreiate’s. wvstersies ep MA EE iste aries isrdct ta cian sicla vacate Saierachela eels 34 
115.06 SRA BARRO ERGS. Bco.-.c GORA Looe enna Aa ao meien at he ete «, steno aia sO pee tes ester: 36 
LSU RISES = SORA Sa a Bert nmes teste ties mam carsrad asin: ave ccs Aa sa seeps 39 


The transportation of milk over the Fitchburg Railroad to Boston 
is done by special contracts. In response to a letter of inquiry the 
general freight agent says: 

We have no published tariff applicable to this traffic, all the business being done 


by special contracts. The business over this road is done by two contractors, one 
running three cars to Boston as follows: 
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From Littleton, 81 miles; Hudson, 34, and Concord Junction 22 miles, with the 
privilege of carrying 900 8-quart cans per day per car, at a charge of $14,000 per 
year. The other party runs 1 car from Leominster to Boston, 45 miles, and 1 from 
Greenville, N. H., to Ayer, 23 miles, at a charge of $9,000 per year, with the privi- 
lege of carrying the same quantity of milk as in the other case. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company furnishes rates on milk 
to Baltimore as follows: 


Per gallon- 


For.380 miles ;andivinder. vue ere Se cay a ee Nr = ce a $0. 02 
Between 30 and 40 miles..... rs ageals BTS eas ees toes, DELTAS CIE CIEE ETO Mie oc ore Sate eRe lew 
Over’4s miles ce eee ee eee a ore Ak Bicieeeoe AGS ct See CO oS AMES 6.5.0 os 08 


The rates on milk in the West around Chicago are not as high 
generally as they are in the East, as compared with the distance 
transported. A few statements showing the rates to Chicago and 
Saint Paul are here presented : 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company. 


[In cents per can. ] 


| 

; : Eight-gal- | Four-gal- 

To Chicago from— Miles. | “1-8 cari inate = 5 
FRIVETSIGE 5) osiizin Lire lens wis 0 Slee eis Bele le ic NE RoE Ean aia be nie Held cll oate Sass ekneeeme he 11 15 10 
TATh (Cp Nale4 ae Seer Agen marie. or ccna nude ramon Om atO Go eC oom hoc sonna s 14.5 15 10 
DOWNERS GLOVE: (5 ois. cists oo SAS Swe OOS CRS ERS Shake <haee Gbeaseee 21 15 10 
DA CDO I Se a aie eal ciclo; oe ier mjeue oid a lait eee eo Iae = RRS Im aPENSION slate a iSiais ero efeterectactel ete 22 15 10 
1 bya AA aR Be See sa Sees Oe Se Tanai fs cenene. Oo Im Hou morons Gace Gus 24 15 10 
IN APOIVALILO Sova eo he seis ie cites ort eora tee ce ere eek Doh ree nian erreiee cere 29 15 10 
(Ba) ES RS ee Pe tcrereeEct aa aaa cher cts pie tete wis WieaaNe neat (5 2 cola a aisie ofesane ets eters See eerie 33 15 10 
WAU U GO) RA oe RES 6 5 OSa sie’ Sa Ae tear eet JOA Oe acid DER dS 6 Hots pia 37 20a 10 
MONEE OMEDYs /15/ fo Sole see asia he Subie tives eiesya sin Se ce aa ee ae eee EE 40 20 10 
QSWEPOS TAS aS oaiitis ee ra tbee ae folate Oe ea Oe Sen are Woe Salo ee tite ate eetete 43 20 10 
IBTISUOO faye cr iavate aie ato see a cle cio ere citings oo ate oie Sea DERE nto eh hios ave ESO ee 46 20 10 
WOPE Ville sos fo Se Sacicicace ae oon baat een Sie cee stesso erste raisins Sacer 49 20 10 
(0). SAAR AR ae See ne Ee ORT AE RS te 8 ean pate eo 52 20 10 


Chicago and Alton Railroad Company. 


[In cents per can.] 


: Four-gal- | Hight-gal- | Ten-gal- 
To Chicago from— lon cans. | lon cans. | lon cans. 
SULA ee ays 5 tea eee ans Siti ote Sins sinraultantestesesiertd HEE ABB ASBES c 10. 25 13. 25 16. 25 
Aikoyitely Moiese ooicagec one Gone soogno sued ooo soc Qooce seuacoodcadags 10.5 13.5 16.5 
INV GLU OW SP RUS atte ch hive cls oretauatercharelinic she aloe Te Terie ne) ale repeats ister Tcholeteasrateta 10.7 13.7 16.75 
1-22 0V6) 0] Hoc ae a Ee Rath Se eRe ons ae siete crates ciao oue WIGS) 14.5 1755 
PRONE O) yet a eorherteie eine Sass Wee ee ease eee IOS a waite Fate eee 12 15 18 
LEXGYe)°g 070) 15) SHS GSH) AOS HODe NOG a HOnOnuae er cons anos Gama prodaTdboOAS 12. 25 15.25 18. 25 
tic) bt:) Rs See Seiya eens aot ann Gren en ane AR OME aeons Ande cAUoE 12.75 15s 18.75 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway. 
[In cents per can.] 
Ten-gallon | Eleven to 
Applying between all stations for distances of— eans or |twenty gal- 
under. lon cans. 
eo Miles andiunder® ee i.e once cote emia OT oe eis See Ree EE eRe ae 20 30 
ROUMIUNES ANd NOL OVER DOMMILESH weve te ie te oe iate oats cesta ee eae tore eter: 30 40 
60'miles‘and notioverslOOmiilests sect ee enn ance ee eee eee 40 50 
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Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 


[In cents per can. |] 


Hight- | Ten- Eight- | Ten- 
To Chicago from- - gallon | gallon To Chicago from— gailon | gallon 
cans. | cans. cans. | cans. 
Galena Division Air Line. Tox River Line—Continued. 
RORURSD ATIC 1.5. VOR S Gcc/s  0i8's.5)5 cate 15 19 HRI WOO: wnat. sorleinte seis sere 20 24 
NUMER TODA. (fle areeeists slcvreaar en 15.5 plays, MM) site ourcloseto | Megan epee OA nos hee 21 25 
OME VS ost as Gaon aee oe ards da a leiche'< 15.8 HONGs tale Geneva. <0... -.):228 cscs ce ae 22 26 
PRUEDE PEM 2 En) ics oe SOMO Se acs ca) @ poeta epee 16 2 
VESTED 5i5 5 erere 16.5 20:5 Wisconsin Division. 
Maple Park .... 17 21 
Wortlands ). 5 to. 17.5 SLOP | LESLIE a kropcctecaie sPetete ites a sere ete 14.8 18.8 
DO Kalb... ..'.. sass. 18 22 Jetrorsan Park fk ecient sacs 15 19 
AVeM bet erase 1a sce sero 6 iiss enue ae 19 23 «|| Arlington Heights ..... .......... 15-5 19.5 
RESTON! 5201 (vin setadelterseciecviessinie 4, 2/0); 20 24 CANVAS Rta Te ante h yc ico mata etoeen ies 15.8 19.8 
ROC DEMS! Si.) Menem Yee co oe tee 20.5 Pe A OEY SDAL TiakOisecdie aceieioie'e nels sate aed 16 20 
LOLI SOUR GORE cco Qn nSee aeeetog 21 25 WWGOdStoGks 2. Gs o.ssne- at eoeee tag: ive 21 
ANSTO) 0 ete eo pst crs 6 COE Eee 22 26 Aertiban eros. ohne aiticaeni one aer iio 21.5 
Hiramiclin Grove ware occ. lols sinc «1s 23 27 Harvard Junction.......2........ 18 22 
DES OORT aoe an Gis 2) Apne IIe 24 28 SWTENCOe ns dere ac rete cee tomcat 19 23 
\ SLE TO0) es IRAE, Cae ear Sen 20 24 
Freeport Line OlMton IUNebON se cies. see eater 21 25 
WYN AIV ELC su aca tintase eteeetetehe sieves: a's 2 2ccn'e. 8s 15.8 19.8 Chicago and Milwaukee Line. 
OUI ee ee a ia 16 20 
GID ELES aici eee es es oie or ares 17 21 FRAMOUS WOO asisisis Seite sioe s cblelee ares 14.5 18.5 
WEA ON ED’. c/s ectostriceesaiedisa save fics 19 23 Rose Hill..... YRS a rat htop 14.9 18.9 
HAGLVAGETO) |, neste ina dees csie's s.b.a0 21 25 HIG ASUONY aes. s cad «fe. gaies ctiare nee 15.3 19:3 
22 26 WATE GDI Beret. secu ote ne Nome es 15.5 19.5 
MAKE VMOTES.,.taacs cua csyae oon aan 15.8 19.8 
MVeUe rare fein oasis ca dors aerate de 16 20 
WENOSHAE che iiccteocs aes ease 17 21 
16.6 ONG) | NLP CLEIG te eee re, rece iai cas orate. er ofaras Safe 18 22 
17.3 Aso COUNTY! WINES Als.cee ye cceciiee sce 2 24 
19 23 Male Creek yn vaaase esses cece vee 2 Rome 


Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway. 


{In cents per can.] 


a . Five- | Eight-| Ten- . : Five- | Right- | Ten- 
To Saint Eau) and Minne- gallon | gallon | gallon | To ere aes atte SMES gallon | gallon | gallon 

LIEN) ss cans, | cans. | cans. P cans. | cans. | cans. 
POTOAN h.).chrioris-c arenes 10 16 20. || Beaver Creek........... 1755 28 35 
Olle PIAING)..).5..5\</cje'e.0 1016 11 17.6 Berl eee MUM On ee pe crete wen siete 10 16 20 
East Henderson... ...... 2 19.2 PA Still weabetea cs sertodiosces.tc 10 16 20 
PRORSTICUIC wails eiscssitenisles's 12.5 20 20 | RIVEGVE EMIS cc aelrye 0 crs: e «1 12 19.2 24 
Saint Peter 2.0. J.cce.5. 13.5 21.6 Qiu eerseye sass nt ote. aoaaae 13 20.8 26 
MMe AbON. circ <feisrs = « 14.5 23.2 IN Wea a0 Fs): ls, A Oe a ee ee 14 22. 4 28 
Lake Crystal SA oe: 24 30))|| Hain Claire s,s ares 15 2 30 
Saint James 16 25 32°) | sare bala stiri. 16.5 26.4 33 
Dundee...) csroeseapeettiassie 2 16.5 26.4 Soh Wi US eistrae re sarenere it 17 27.2 34 
PATRI. Sess oe oes aeeves sss 17 27.2 34 


The general freight agent of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Company writes, relative to milk rates over that road to 
Chicago, as follows: 

We publish no tariff on this commodity. Agents are furnished with milk tickets, 
which they sell the same as they do passenger tickets. Our charge is uniformly 18 
cents for 10-gallon cans and 15 cents for 8-galloncans. These rates cover transpor- 
tation not exceeding 40 miles. 
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RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN 1887. 


During the latter haif of the past year many estimates were made 
of the number of miles of railroad that would be constructed during 
the year 1887. These estimates varied greatly, ranging from 9,000 
to 12,000 miles, but none were seen higher than 12,000. A detailed 
statement, published in the Railway Age, of Chicago, December 30; 
1887, shows that 364 lines, representing 42 States and Territories, 
constructed an aggregate of 12,724 miles. While these figures 
may be changed somewhat, they are no doubt as close approxima- 
tions as can be obtained at this date, and are sufficient to show the 
immense railway growth, especially in those States whose resources 
are as yet undeveloped. The number of miles constructed and not 
yet reported will no doubt swell the aggregate to nearly, if not 
quite, 13,000 miles. The statement showing the mileage by States 
is as follows : 


Number of lines and miles of tracks laid during the year 1887, exclusive of sidings 
and main-line track relaid. 


States. Lines. | Miles. States. | Lines. | Miles. 
| | 
meee Sg <a 
NTIS eR tetera slogans trot 2 S11 || Wisconsin te. bea seeneeeen. oa: 11 363 
Now, Hampshire... 2.050. 2 cle 1 28)|| Minnesota. GPs rece ueerenne 5: re 9 196 
Massa ChuRetts cic aaictele cos oe snes | 5 | Bo! ||| Dakotas... . - ciccmniemeeiiee ons. ss 4 760 
ino) PPNWeld oe Gene pnnber spades se 6 DH LOWS. 2 4:0:2% 265, siee cele eure cress i 352 
INGWaleMseye ts tedernerdcradeues | 2 15 ||: Nebraska ..........- Sirota yen < 28h 17 1,101 
eee ytyarde GES a Been, (octet 13 1255)| Wyoming 4.5; ncesesosect ~~ <2 H 3 Ne 
Efi Eehats ine SeanceiC Marin etem pera 1 1G) |) Monpana boy evnoctaace nig sie < = 6,e | a 1 
wee WWAne Inn 2 Seatac ne le chance 3 53 1 Kansas). 2 EE eee ee cas Se Ee st 
ifn eR See HOSE ema neBEEeadre 4 G4 MSSOUI oes rice ace meeeee =: vce ‘E 
North Carolina................+-- 10 184 || Indian Territory ......... Spo ee 5 499 
cout. Carolina ze a 104 || Arkansas {S25 o-teeee meer 4 : a 
eorgia ... 8 231 .|| Texas ...2...: 1 F 
Florida .... 10 193 ! Colorado ..... 9 818 
Alabama .. Y 15 515 || New Mexico . 1 4 
Missiscippiey career thence 5 99 || California.... 14 358 
MOUISIAMA NS. 2 core esac s eee 4 65;'||) Fdaho 0-2 oi rece seeieisiss sic ci 2 54 
MONNESSCE ras tiecot aks es nee | 10 6B) bala. 218. cesar ee eee stone 1 6 
IRON UNC yire bee eee ceca eee 8 | 168) || VAwizong,-155...2b eee tees ch oe 2 70 
OHM Se etrnce Sot eee ee 14 165.1] Oreron Actos eee as ee oa 4 48 
Michigan 2 JOU ec. aan | 18 | 700 || Washington..... 02... 3 108 
UURGUENTE Cocoa oes ASAE OUR ST Ae hee | 9 115 || == 
PUN Digyee conse cntnina cee eee | 12 By Totals < 38 Sesteranistas cies Stye 364 | 12,724 


The above figures show that the year 1887 was one of unprece- 
dented activity and far surpasses in extent of mileage any one year 
of railway construction in this or any other country. The greatest 
number of miles constructed in any previous year was 11,568 in 1882, 
which was thought would not again be equaled; but the above fig- 
ures, 12,724, although incomplete, show an increase of 1,156 miles, 
or 10 per cent., over 1882, and should these figures be increased to 
13,000 miles, which is not at all improbable, the increase would be 
1,432 miles, or 12.4 per cent. 

Nearly three-fourths of the railways constructed during 1887 were 
in the Western States. Dividing the country into two parts by the 
Mississippi River, we have 9,383 miles, or 73.7 per cent. of the whole, 
on the west, and 3,341 miles, or 26.3 per cent., on the east. Of the 
amount constructed west of the Mississippi River, seven States and 
Territories claim 6,934 miles, or 73.9 per cent., and are in order as fol- 
lows: Kansas, 2,070; Nebraska, 1,101; Texas, 1,015; Colorado, 818; 
Dakota, 760 ; Montana, 616; and Missouri, 554 miles. 
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There are five States which show no increase of construction, viz, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, and Nevada. 

Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 1887 gives the railway mileage of 
the United States at the close of 1886 as 137,986 miles. By assum- 
ing that the mileage for 1887 will ap lech th 13,000 miles we have 
the immense aggregate of 150,986 miles, which is three or four times 
greater than any other country i in the world. A brief comparison 
of the annual increase of railway mileage during the past ten years 
may be of interest: 


Miles of railroad constructed each year from 1878 to 1887, inclusive. 


Years. Miles, | Years. Miles 

' 

| | 
iat ce RAR 2 2 AR ea etbees DERI Pp TBO he cae oe Sree | eRe EN Ce ee eee 6,741 
Te eS | See evra Seer eee AAG RRS ON Ts Ao tse ko 12s ree de Dem erred meds | 3,825 
TEE: RES a ie eee “ERS A hess 5 Bal oe eae a Ra nS ah Se Ble Wil 3, 608 
1S} S Ee eo) ee 9,796 / BRB Mate) ore. 3g ORR Se eee 9,000 
Pee. 3 ee ERT  vichiv ac vwawc vcekias | 11, 568 | 113.3 SER eR Rieter RSD log ome *13,000 

* Estimated. 
CONCLUSION. 


The facilities for statistical work have been increased during the 
year. The mission of the Statistician, in the spring of 1887, for the 
investigation of statistical methods of European governments, and 
the exchange of official publications, and procurement of printed 
data illustrating the rural economy of European nations, resulted 
in obtaining valuable information concerning the organization, ap- 
pliances, purposes, and results of statistical Offices of the principal 
countries, and a collection of printed reports which constitute an 
invaluable addition to the reference library of the office. 

The Statistician had time only for a hurried investigation of the 
systems of Italy, France, Austria, Germany, and Great Britain. 
The representative of the Department i in London, Deputy Consul- 
General Edmund J. Moffat, did a similar duty in connection with 
the Holland and Belgium service. 

The Statistician desires to recognize gratefully the courteous and 
willing assistance received from officials everywhere in his efforts to 
learn the aim, scope, and methods of each official organization for 
statistical work. This effort was the more difficult and complicated 
from the diversity of organization and function—such divergence 
and lack of unity as exists in the scattered statistical bureaus and di- 
visions of different Departments of our Government. The ministers 
of the United Statés and the consul-generals located at Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, and London rendered with a lacrity any 
needed aid in ‘facilitating introduction to officials and promoting 
the efficiency of the investigation. Where all were courteous 
it may seem invidious to particularize, but it may be proper 
especially to recognize the assistance and kindness of Statisticians 
Luigi Bodio, director- general of Italian statistics, and N. Miraglia, 
director- general of agriculture, Rome, Italy; Alfred de Foville, chief 
of the bureau of statistics of the ministry of finance, and M. Tisse- 
rand, director of agriculture, Paris; Robert Giffen and Alfred Edward 
Bateman, of the board of trade, London; and Patrick George Craigie, 
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secretary of the chambers of agriculture, London; Von H. Blenck, 
director of the imperial bureau of statistics, Berlin; Dr. Karl Theo- 
dor von Inama-Sternegg, chief of the imperial statistical commis- 
sion, Vienna. The late lamented vice-president of the International 
Institute, whose death has been recently announced, Dr. Franz 
Xavier von Neumann-Spallart, of the Imperial University and other 
institutions of Austria, was also assiduous in his efforts to facilitate 
the investigation in Vienna. 

The information thus obtained, and the publications filed for ref- 
erence, will prove of great advantage in international comparisons. 
The work of the International Institute, in collecting and co-ordi- 
nating data for uniform international statements, is continued ad 
interim through committees in various specific lines of investigation 
and must result inagreat advantage to agricultural, commercial, and 
scientific education throughout the world. In this work the United 
States should accept its full quota of effort and reap its fair propor- 
tion of advantage. 

J. R. DoDGE, 
Statistician. 
Hon. NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner. 
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Sir: The subject-matter which has been prepared for this report 
has been found to be of such special interest that it has appeared 
advisable to issue the report as a separate publication, and it remains 
for me here only to refer to one phase of the subject therein pre- 
sented, which is not only of general interest but at present the most 
important forestry question of national concern. 

It has been apparent for some years that the nation or the Gov- 
ernment should in some way interest itself specially in the proper 
development and maintenance of one of her choicest natural re- 
sources, the once so-called ‘‘inexhaustible” forest wealth. 

The reasons for such special interest in this class of national prop- 
erty are fourfold. 

It has become evident, in spite of the enormous supplies which 
seemed to be available, that our natural forests are being rapidly re- 
duced, both by an increased demand and by wasteful practices; and 
it is now safe to say that the annual consumption of wood and wood 
products is at least double the amount reproduced on our present 
forest area. The forest, under proper management, is capable of 
furnishing continuous crops, and Hieetate: as a source of constant 
supply, demands national consideration. 

t has become evident that with the unrestrained scourge of fire 
and the destruction by herding and other malpractices now preva- 
lent, and in the absence of all rational forest management, not only 
is the remaining forest deteriorated in material value, but large 
tracts of land are converted into absolute deserts or useless barrens. 
A sound land policy, therefore, demands that the nation should give 
earnest attention to forest management. 

It has become evident that we are not to escape the consequences 
of disturbing the even distribution of water-flow by forest devasta- 
tion and denudation of mountains and hills which have been expe- 
rienced in other parts of the world, and which have reduced fertile 
lands to barrenness, prosperous communities to poverty. 

Regard, therefore, for the future welfare of the several communi- 
ties which in their aggregate represent the nation calls for a rational 
forest policy, a proper minliaation: a proper distribution, and a proper 

“management of the natural forest. 

Lastly, if the nation as such is interested in the proper develop- 
ment of the rich agricultural lands of the plains and prairies, it must 
be interested also—in that part of its domain at least—in forest plant- 
ing as a means of ameliorating climatic conditions and making the 
region more habitable. 

This fourfold aspect of the forestry problem presents itself for con- 
sideration to every nation, and nation after nation has recognized 
its importance and acted accordingly. With the exception of Eng- 
land, which by its insular position is exceptionally situated, all the 
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European governments have properly-equipped forest administra- 
tions. Russia, the English colonies in Asia and Australia, Japan, and 
even China have recognized the necessity for action in this direction, 
and have acted. The United States alone, among the civilized na- 
tions, has as yet failed to perceive the wide bearing which a proper for- 
est policy has upon the material and moral development of a country. 

While it is gratifying to note that interest in the forestry problem 
is growing in every section; while the discussions on the same have 
assumed a more precise and practical character; while in some of the 
States a dawning of what the forestry question really means is observa- 
ble, yet we can not say that the importance of the question is at present 
adequately appreciated by the mass of our people, or even by those 
directly interested; nor can we say that there is a disposition on the 
part of those who shape the future of this country to give even an 
earnest consideration to this great interest, which, to be sure, affects 
the future rather more than the present. 

Let it not be overlooked that the State, represented in its legisla- 
ture, is not only the representative of the interests of the community 
as against those of the individual, but also arepresentative of future 
interests as against those of the present; let us not forget, too, that 
the forest is a kind of trust, of which only the usufruct belongs to 
the present, and that to draw upon its capital is a perversion of the 
trust which can only be excused by direst necessity. Every civilized 
country has found by severe experiences that private interest is not 
sufficient to protect the forest property of a nation and that the State 
or the community must exercise a supervision of forest management, 
in those regions at least where the forest subserves other functions 
than those of merely supplying material. 

It is not the forest that is valuable and would appear worth his 
protection to the individual, but the timber which the forest yields. 
As soon as that is gone the value and the interest for the individual 
is gone. Theindividual man plans for his pocket and his own short 
life; only the collective and protracted life of the State is fitted to deal 
with the protracted life of the forest and with interests not measured. 
by pecuniary considerations alone. ‘The interest which the com- 
munity has in the forest is transcendent; the continuation and _pro- 
tection of the forest cover is of significance to the continued welfare 
of the community, especially in the mountain regions, and the mount- 
ain forests will therefore be in safer hands with the community at 
large—with the State. : 

This brings us to the question that I wish to discuss in the few 
pages allotted to me in this report: 


WHAT IS THE FIRST DUTY OF THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT IN RE- 
GARD TO THE FORESTRY QUESTION? 


The answer will be apparent to everybody after the presentation 
of the following facts: 

The General Government still holds, as an individual national 
property, a forest area the extent of which is unknown, but may be 
estimated between 50,000,000 and 70,000,000 acres. The bulk of these 
lands is to be found on the rugged mountain sides and crests of the 
Western ranges, notably the Rocky Mountain, Cascade, Sierra Ne- 
vada, and Pacific coast ranges, mostly land not fit for agricultural 
use. The agricultural valleys at the foot of these ranges are not 
only destitute of timber, but they are dependent for their agricultural 
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productions upon irrigation, the water for which is derived from the 
mountain streams and more rarely from artesian wells, both of which 
sources are fed by the rains and snows which fall upon the forest- 
_covered mountain sides and gradually find their way to the plain 
below. As has been repeatedly stated and explained elsewhere, and 
proved not only by experience but by actual experiment on a large 
scale,* the forest cover regulates and beneficially influences the ra- 
pidity with which these precipitations are carried to the plain for 
utilization on agricultural lands. 

After entire cantons had been impoverished by the action of tor- 
rents, due to deforestation, the French Government found it neces- 
sary to interfere, or rather, interference coming too late, to assume 
or aid in the work of reforestation. The construction of vast reser- 
voirs to retain the surplus waters in flood time, the construction of 
stupendous dams, and the embankment of river courses were first 
suggested as remedies for the evil, just as our ambitious engineers 
are now proposing. But these were soon found not only to be imprac- 
ticably costly but to create new dangers, perhaps greater than the 
old, since the mountain reservoir might burst at any time and the 
embanked river was certain to rise to a dangerous level above the 
surrounding plain. The wiser plan of reforestation was finally re- 
sorted to, with results which have now proved the wisdom of that 
measure. Austria and Italy, under similar conditions, after sending 
commissions to France to study the effects of reforestation, have 
begun similar work. Since the year 1860, the French Government 
acting in co-operation with the local communities, it is estimated that 
over 250,000 acres of mountain lands have been reforested, at a cost of 


* There has been of late much discussion as to whether or not there exists any rela- 
tion between forest cover and rain-fall, and records of meteorological data have been 
brought forward to show that in Ohio, for instance, deforestation, if anything, had 
the effect of increasing rain-fall, while no increase of rain-fall has been noticeable in 
Kansas since tree-planting began there. How little value is to be attached to the 
use of the records on hand for showing any interrelation between tree-growth and 
rain-fall may be inferred at once from the fact that these same records can be and 
have been used to prove exactly the opposite influences, showing, without reference 
to the causes, that an increased precipitation in the Western regions is observable. 
In fact, outside of the special observations which have been made in Germany, and 
less satisfactorily in France, there are no data at hand for definitely proving either 
the existence or the absence of forest influences on the humidity of the atmosphere. 
This influence, as probably most forest influences, is of local character; the extent 
- ag it is felt is limited, and can be measured only by special records for each 

ocality. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that the influence of a forest area upon rain-fall 
may be exactly the opposite from beneficial to the plain beyond, and yet this does 
not alter the proposition that an influence exists. If, for instance, a large uninter- 
rupted forest area were lying towards the side of the rain-bringing winds, it is 
possible that the condensation to which the cooler and relatively moister air above 
the forest would give rise might drain the clouds before they had passed on to the 
plain, and thus a partial removal of the forest growth might be promotive of moist- 
ure on the plain. The reasoning that a-large, dense forest cover of the soil, suffi- 
ciently large and dense to create a considerable difference of temperature and 
with it of moisture in its air strata, should exert an influence upon precipitation 
seems to be sound; but while the actual existence of such influence seems to have 
been locally observed it is not, as a general proposition, proved or disproved. 

That the transplanting in Kansas should have been sutticient t create such differ- 
ences of atmospheric conditions as are necessary to exert an influence upon rain 
clouds is at least doubtful, and the reasons above given for the increase of rain-fall, 
if any, seem more tenable. . 

Meanwhile, the well-proved mechanical influences of forest-growth on the even 
distribution of the fallen rain through the year in springs, brooks, and rivers out- 
weighs all other considerations for practical purposes. ; 
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$30,000,000, the state paying one-half. In addition, about 200,000 
acres of sand dunes have been brought under forest cover, and 375 
miles of torrential streams have been secured. | 

It is estimated that $34,000,000 more will have to be expended be- 
fore all the lands devastated by forest destruction will be recuperated. 
The total appropriation for the forestry department of France for 
the year 1887 was $5,000,000, of which nearly $700,000 was ‘‘ for the 
conservation and restoration of mountain districts by reforesting 
and resodding.” 

The forest areas which are still in the hands of our General Gov- 
ernment are mostly situated under similar conditions as these areas 
of our sister republic, France; by their position they assume similar 
significance and ought to receive the same consideration from the 
community as those properties which, like air, water, roads, etc., are 
administered with a view to the common welfare. 

The present condition of this forest area on the Rocky Mountain 
ranges has been carefully ascertained and is described in a special re- 
port, prepared in the Forestry Division and now in the hands of 
the printer. . 

By reference to the accompanying map, which exhibits the forest 
areas and main irrigation ditches in the Rocky Mountain States and 
Territories (excepting Utah), it will be found that the areas noted as 
covered with timber, compared with the timberless areas, are ex- 
tremely small and confined mostly to the higher mountain ranges. 
This report will also show that much of the area is but thinly covered 
with trees and much of it culled of its best timber and by wasteful 
practices and fire deteriorated in materiai value. : 

The irrigation systems which, as stated, are dependent upon the 
mountain streams are only in their infancy, if compared with the 
large areas which, with the aid of irrigation, are capable of being 
utilized for agriculture. Almost thesame conditions exist in southern 
California, except that the forest is of less account and what remains 
in worse condition, while on the northern Pacific coast most valuable 
tracts of heavy timber are rapidly passing from Government into 
the hands of lumbermen, but more often of speculators and large 
syndicates with foreign capital. Altogether, the timber in the region 
west of the prairie States can not be said to occupy lands needed or 
even fit for agricultural purposes, but covers, as already noted, the 
broken ridges, hills, and mountains, these forests in the main bein 
more valuable on account of their position than of their materia 
value, except on the northwestern coast. 

It should also be stated that the forest growth in this region con- 
sists almost entirely of coniferous trees, which are propagated by 
seed alone, and that the climate is in many parts not favorable to 
the germination of seeds nor to the life of seedlings, except under 
proper protection. 

What disposition is being made of this valuable property of the 
nation, and what means are employed to guard and protect it against 
deterioration and waste? 

There are five ways in which a citizen may acquire either the land 
or the timber on it: 

(1) In California, and on the Pacific slope generally, any bona-fide 
settler can secure as much as 160 acres at $2.50 per acre, a price from 
ten to thirty times less than the true value. The condition of the 
law to be fulfilled is that he shall hold this property ‘‘for his own 
use.” But it is well known that most if not all the purchases have 
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been made with the purpose of relinquishing the land as soon as possi- 
ble to some large lumbering corporation or syndicate, which, in fact, 
has often paid men to perjure themselves in taking up such lands. 

(2) In the Southern States it has been possible to buy Government 
timber lands at $1.25 per acre. Most of these have probably been 
disposed of and are held by speculators and lumbermen and not by 
the agriculturists, whom it was avowed this disposition of land was 
to benefit. 

(3) Every land-grant railroad, in addition to its share of the land 
grant of 75,000,000 acres and the right of way, is permitted to cut 
timber ‘‘ for first construction, adjacent to the line of its road.” But 
the railroads do not construe ‘‘ construction” and ‘* adjacent” exactly 
in the sense in which the lawgivers did, and they have cut wherever, 
whenever, and for whatever purpose they chose. 

(4) Those who take up a homestead or pre-emption claim upon 
timber land are also given the right to clear as much timber as is 
necessary for the development of their claim and improvements be- 
fore they have acquired title. But it is known that most settlers on 
such lands do not exert themselves to procure the title after they have 
got the timber off. : 

(5) Lastly, any resident citizen may cut allthe timber he needs for 
mining and domestic purposes upon lands which are designated as 
‘*mineral lands,” a term which will defy definition even by an expert. 

Without going into a detailed account of the history which pelea 
to the disposition of public lands and the various ways in which at- 
tempts were made to protect the forest property from spolation, it 
can be stated as a result of an examination of the reports of the Gen- 
eral Land Office that at all times these attempts at protection have 
been futile, from the fact that no adequate means were allowed for 
this purpose. 

That the timber on the public domain had a special value and also 
that it needed, like all movable property, to be looked after and pro- 
tected, was recognized by the Act of March 2, 1831, for the care and 
custody of public timber land, which established asystem of agencies 
under the supervision of the Solicitor of the Treasury. When, in 
1854, the management of the timber interest was transferred to the 
Generai Land Office, and the registers and receivers were expected to 
act as timber agents without additional pay, an exceedingly liberal 
construction as to the rights of taking timber, and naturally a lax 
enforcement of any laws, prevailed until 1877. In 1878 a special 
appropriation of $25,000 was made ‘‘to meet the expenses of sup- 
pressing depredations upon timber on the public lands.” 

In fact, until 1876 all the action taken against timber stealing, 
when discovered, was the collection of stumpage; and an attempt 
was made to levy, in the discretion of the receivers, a regular quar- 
terly tax from saw-mill men, without sanction of the law. From 
the year 1872 annual appropriations had been made for this service, 
amounting in the aggregate to $48,000 ($45,624.76 expended). 

In 1877 the Commissioner of the Land Office instituted a service 
of special. agents to prevent or detect timber trespass, and this sys- 
tem has prevailed ever since. As to the efficiency of the present 
methods of protection no words need to be added to the following 
table, which exhibits the results of the administration of this public 
property during the last seven years, showing that the depredations 
which, were discovered upon the public timber land amounted to over 
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$5,000,000 annually in the average, and that out of this but little 
more could be recovered than enough to pay the salaries of the few 
agents empleyed ostensibly for the protection of this property: 


5 Number 
Value of AWount Re 8 eto. | of agents 
Year. timber re- | |, Abele -OF PrO- | emp oyed 
portedstolen.| TeCOvered. pgeniscel in the 
2 aggregate. 
$891, 888 $41, 680 $40, 000 17 
2,044, 278 77, 865 40, 000 31 
8, 144, 658 27,741 75, 000 25 
7, 289, 854 52, 108 75, 000 26 
2, 862, 530 49,451 75, 000) 23 
9, 339, 679 101, O86 75, 000 21 
6, 146, 935 128, 642 75, 000 26 
Spa ea ee a Peete ty Nols cme 36,719, 985 478, 073 455, 000° 24 


During the same time the protests of the Commissioners of the 
Land Office, a itaea in the annual reports, stated that it was im- 
possible with the appropriations and forces at command to stay the 
wanton, wholesale devastation and destruction of the public timber; 
but their protestations have remained unheeded. 

Every one of these reports deals lengthily and in detail with the 
depredations and devastation by ax and fire, the deficiency of funds 
with which to counteract them, with the feeling of the law-abiding 
citizens in regard to them, the necessity of preserving at least the 
forests at the headwaters of streams, and with the proposed changes 
of administration. 

The report for 1887 contains a chapter especially illustrative of the 
manner in which a small minority, unchecked, defrauds the nation 
which every citizen who feels himself a part of this great Govern- 
ment ‘‘of the people, by the people, for the people ” will do well to 
ponder over. 

Such is the moral aspect of our present condition in regard to our 
public timber lands and the reasons for a change in our forest policy. 

Under the present conditions not only is it made difficult for the 
resident population to supply itself with the needed timber in an 
honest way, but the danger of doing so in opposition to the law en- 
tails an enormous and needless waste. Acres of timber are felled in 
anticipation of a possible use, but are commonly left to rot on the 
ground because their haulage may become too risky or the depre- 
dator finds it difficult to dispose of the timber; and consequently it 
furnishes food to the ever-recurring annual fires, which destroy also 
not acres but miles of standing forest, and no legal disposition of the 
burned timber can be made. It is well attested by men acquainted 
with the manner of timber-cutting on the Pacific slope that those 
who may cut timber legally on mineral lands, homesteads, or timber 
entries have no interest except to satisfy a present need, for they cut 
timber regardless alike of future supply, proper management, or of 
favorable forest conditions, utilizing only that part of the tree which 
is readily available and leaving the remainder to rot or burn. Local 
supplies are waning in many parts of this region, but no intelligent 
and systematic management, such as would insure a full utilization 
and continuity of the timber, is encouraged under the existing laws 
and regulations. While, in view of the needs of local mining opera- 
tions, this is an undesirable prospect, especially to mines yielding 
only low-grade ores, which will not allow the burden of heavy charges 
for the importation of their mining timber, at the same time the 
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graver consequences of the situation will be readily understood by 
those who have studied the history of deforestation and forest de- 
vastation in southern France, Switzerland, Austria, Spain} Italy, aid 
those far eastern countries which compare somewhat in climatic 
conditions with the regions in question. 

Not only is the forest cover of the mountain crests destroyed when 
it might have yielded continuous supplies, but at the same tinie 
agriculture in the valleys below is first endangered and then made 
impossible. 

The regularity of water supplies is all-important in regions where, 
as in most of the plains of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, and southern California, agriculture is dependent upon 
the aid of irrigation. This is being interfered with when the mount- 
ain sides are laid bare, allowing the rains to run oft as from a roof 
and the snows to melt and the water to pour down in torrents at a 
time when more than enough water is on hand, and when the hus- 
banding of the supplies for a later season is highly desirable. 

Other consequences, such as an increase of snow-slides and land- 
slides, the washing of débris into the valleys, have begun to make 
themselves felt, and it can be only a question of time when we must 
reach such a state of things as was brought about in the mountain 
districts of France, Switzerland, and the Tyrol. 

During the summer of 1887 the writer undertook, at his own ex- 
pense, a journey through the Rocky Mountains in order to become 
acquainted with the region which, as will have appeared, must be of 
the greatest immediate interest to the National Government with 
reference to forestry work. As the journey was undertaken in con- 
nection with meetings of the American Institute of Mining HEngi- 
neers, an excellent opportunity was afforded to mect and ascertain the 
views of one of the most intelligent classes of the population—those 
engaged in mining. It was admitted everywhere that the present 
conditions of administration have become insufferable, and that the 
practical forestry work of the Government should first of all be di- 
rected to the protection and proper administration of its timber lands. 

The desirable legislation for such action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, outlined in my last year’s report, has been more fully 
formulated after the personal inspection of local conditions afforded 
by my journey, and is embodied in a bill providing an administra- 
tion by which the Government forests may not only be protected 
avainst fraudulent practices and against the ever-raging forest fires, 
but which also recognizes the local needs for wood and lumber and 
provides for their sure, honest, and ready supply. 

The essential features of this bill; which has been submitted to 
Congress through the agency of the American Forestry Congress, 
are as follows: 

The withdrawal from sale or other disposal of all woodlands still 
in the hands of the Government and the classification of the same into 
three classes is provided for. 

The lands found to be of agricultural value, but wholly or par- 
tially timbered, are to be open to entry under the homestead or othe 
laws, but an appraised value for the timber shall be paid by the set- 
tler, excepting for the timber on 5 acres, which he may hold under 
a ‘‘settler’s license,” without any payment other than a nominal 
license fee of $2. The timbered lands on the headwaters of streams, 
or other timber lands unfit for agriculture, shall not be sold, but the 
timber on the same may be disposed of under a system of licenses, 
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The sections of the bill providing for these licenses are perhaps the 
most important part of the proposed legislation, and as they are 
novel in their form are here given in full: 


The disposal of timber for domestic purposes shall be made by means of licenses, 
as follows, namely: 

(1) A prospector’s license shall be granted to any applicant by the local (dis- 
trict) inspector upon the payment of two dollars. Such license shall confer the 
right to prospect for minerals upon land falling under the provisions of this act, and 
also the right to cut without waste and under the general-regulations of the forestry 
board and the supervision of the rangers, timber for the first construction of shan- 


ties, prospecting shafts, and other necessary structures from the territories nearest 


to the prospector’s claim or claims. Such license shali be good only for the district 
in which it is taken out, and shall end at the expiration of one year from the time 
of its issue, or whenever, sooner than that, the claim is perfected or the prospecting 
is abandoned. 

(2) A settler’s license shall be granted to any bona-fide settler having no timber on 
his claim by the local (district) inspector upon the payment of two dollars. Such 
license shail confer the right, for one year, to cut for the licensee’s own use only 
and for domestic purposes timber, fuel, and fence material, without waste and under 
the general regulations of the forestry board, upon an area of five acres which the 
licensee may designate near his settlement. 

(3) A timber license shall be granted to any bona-fide settler or mine operator or 
manufacturer, for the purpose of allowing him to supply himself or others with 
timber, fence material, or fuel, upon the payment of a license fee of five dollarsand 
the further payment before beginning to cut any timber of a sum equal to one dol- 
lar for each and every acre embraced in his license, and, in addition, a stumpage of 
not less than one cent per stump actual count, before the removal of the timber. 
Such license shall be granted for one year and shall confer the right to cut the tim- 
ber on not less than forty nor more than eighty acres, the same to be selected by 
the applicant and the selection to be approved by the local officer. 

That all licenses provided for as heretofore stated shall be in printed forms, and 
shall be issued, upon an order from the district inspector, by the receivers of public 
money upon the payment of the license fee. Licenses shall be numbered in suc- 
cession, as applications for them are made, and priority of application shall deter- 
mine the order in which they are granted. The district inspector shall receive ap- 
plications for license on certain days of each week, to be published and made known 
by them. They shall keep open books, in which shall be recorded in proper order 
applications for license and tue action taken upon them, with the names and resi- 
dence or post-office address of the applicants. ‘The inspector shall also notify the 
rangers of each license granted in their ranges, and the rangers shall be required to aid 
licensees in locating their claims. No unused ‘‘settler’s license” or “‘ timber license” 
shall be renewed unless good cause is shown for its nct having been previously ysed, 
nor shall] any license be granted to any person who in the use of a previous license 
has not complied with the regulations of the forestry board. No license of any 
kind shall be transferred from one company to another and continue to be valid 
unless the transfer of the same is authorized by the forestry board. 

hat the timber on lands of the first class which is not needed for mining or 
agricultural development in the neignborhcod shail be disposed of to lumbermen 
or others, as it may be applied for under a ‘* lumberman’s license” in quantities not 
less in amount than that standing or being on one section nor more than that being 
on twenty-five contiguous sections. Such license shall be granted, wpon the payment 
of a fee of twenty-five dollars, by the Commissioner of Forests with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, under the conditions stipulated in the act, and shall 
confer the right to cut timber and sell the same from as many sections or acres as 
have been located and paid for. The licensee shall also pay one dollar per acre for 
the whole number of acres covered by his license befere le may begin operations 
and not later than six months after the granting of said license. And a further 
charge of not less than one cent per cubic foot shall be paid by the licensee after the 
timber has been cut and before the same ismoved. Such li-ense shal: be good for 
two years, and in all eases in which not more than ten sectious of timber are em- 
braced in the license it shall not be renewed more than once for a longer term than 
two years. Where the license embraces more than ten sections of timber the same 
rule shall apply in regard to its renewal as in the case of licenses for a less amount 
of timber, except that for every five sections above ten embraced in the license there 
may be a renewal of the license for one additional year. No licensee shall be au- 
thorized to apply for or take outa second ‘* lamberman’s license” until he shall have 
cut and disposed of three-fourths cf the timber to which he is entitled by the hcense 
previously given. 
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That all applications for ‘‘lumberman’s license” are to be made to the Commis- 
sioner of Forests, and must be accompanied by a statement of the location and ap- 
‘proximate amount of the t:mber sought by the applicant, together with a certificate 
of the local forest inspector to the effect that the lands on which such timber‘is sit- 
uated are of the first class and not covered by any of the local licenses as provided 
in the act, nor presumably needed for such within a reasonable time. Such appli- 
cations shall be considered in the months of August and September only, and no 
license shall be granted before at least three months have expired from the date of 
application and the same has been advertised three times in three local papers, if 
there be so many, of the district in which the licensee intends to locate. If the same 
location is seught by more than one applicant priority of application shall rot rule 
as to applications made in the same month, but the application for the smaliest loca- 
tion shall in such case receive first consideration. And wherever a survey of the 

‘location is necessary the applicant shall pay half of the expense of such survey, and 
whenever the licensee begins operations upon his location he must notify the local 
forest inspector, and all cutting and disposal of the timber and other forest products 
shall be done under the supervision of the local inspector and in accordance with 
such regulations as the Commissioner of Forests shall prescribe. 


To insure a proper administration of such a law, to prevent waste 
and loss by fires, and to establish the nucleus for the future forestry 
system of this great nation which we must ultimately adopt, a new 
bureau in the Department of the Interior is Bape with a forest 
commissioner and four assistant commissioners, acting as a forestry 
board. A division into districts of proper size of the forest lands 
and forest reserves remaining under the control of the forestry board, 
and a thorough organization of a local service with forest inspectors 
and rangers, is also provided. 

This is no doubt a thorough-going reform of the present settlement 
and disposition laws, which the Public Lands Commission of 1883 
has characterizéd as ‘‘the cancers that destroy the public timber 
lands.” 

None but such a thorough organization can be expected to guard 
the national property, of which under the present neglect the nation 
is annually robbed to the extent of from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, 
not counting the damage done by fires, the passing of timber lands 
by fraud into the hands of speculators, and the amount of timber 
which is legally obtained by railroad companies and others. 

But, as has been stated repeatedly, the forest cover in the locali- 
ties in which the buik of the public timber lands is situated, notably 
on the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific slopes, subserve a function 
which makes its material value of only secondary importance. It 
has become already evident that the denudation of mountain sides in 
the region under consideration has impaired the regularity of water- 
flow, upon which irrigation in the arid valleys below depends. 

Preserved in continuous reproductivity, the natural forest cover 
presents better and cheaper water reservoirs than the artificial struct- 
ures which are already talked about and for which millions of dol- 
lars will be asked by the irrigators and ambitious engineers. 

The interest of the nation, therefore, in properly administering this 
property reaches beyond that of any material advantage. 

And certainly in these mountain forests, in this legislation for their 
proper administration, lies the immediate national interest in forestry. 

The Forestry Division, without forests, without means and oppor- 
tunities to engage in active, practical forestry work, can do but little 
good, except by furnishing information which may guide the legis- 
lator or the forest manager, the planter or the consumer of wood, 
and by bringing the influence of the Department to bear in modify- 
ing the cxisting methods of treating the forests. 

To satisfy the demands of these various interests a large number 
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of subjects claims the attention of him who proposes to furnish such 
information, so that it becomes difficult to determine which interest 
should claim foremost attention. 

With the increasing need of rational forestry a closer study of all 
matters pertaining to it will become necessary, and to aid the student 
of forestry as well as to furnish a basis for the work of the Division, 
a system has been devised and, in the report, illustrated with copi- 
ous examples, showing the manifold disciplines which must engage 
the attention of the student of forestry. Asa presentation of this 
system will enable the general reader to form an idea of what for-. 
estry really is, space is here given to a bird’s-eye view of the same: . 


SYSTEM OF FORESTRY INVESTIGATIONS. . 


A.—SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF FORESTRY. 
I.—Forest biology.—(Consideration of the growing crop.) ; 

1. Timber and forest physiology. Life history of species in their indi- 

vidual and aggregate life. 

2. Forest geography. Floras and their distribution. 

3. Study of forest weeds in their relation to forest growth. 

11.—Timber physics.—(Consideration of the grown crop.) 

1. Anatomy of woods. 

2. Chemical physiology of woods. 

3. Physical properties of woods. 

4, Influences determining the physical properties. 

5. Diseases and faults of timber. 

IlI.—Soil physics and soil chemistry.—(Consideration of the conditions for 
growing a crop.) 
B.—ECONOMIC BASIS OF FORESTRY. 
I. Statistics. 

1. Forest areas, 

2. Forest products. 

3. By-products. 

4, Prices, trade, substitutes. 

1I.—Technology.—( Applied timber physics. Needs of wood consumers.) 

1. Methods of harvesting (lumbering) and preparation for market, in- 

cluding improyement of machinery. 

2. Economy in the use of product. 

a. Utilization of waste material. 
b. Methods of increasing the durability of timber. 

3. Special needs of consumers of forest products. 

Ill. Forest policy.—(Determining the relation between forestry and the ob- 
jects and purposes of the State.) 

1. Forest influences. 

a. Influence on temperature and electricity. 

b. Influence on humidity and rain-fall. 

c. Influence on winds. 

d. Influence on water-flow. 

e. Influence on soil, formation of avalanches, shifting sands, dunes. 
f. Influence on health and fertility (and ethics). Bh 

2. Commercial peculiarities, position of forestry in political economy. 

3. History of forestry. ‘ 

4. Forest police, formulation of the rights and duties of the State and 
of its methods in developing forestry; legislation, State forest ad- 
ministration, education. 

C.—PRACTICAL BASIS OF FORESTRY. 
I.— Origination of the forest. 
1. Axtificial afforestation. 
a. Procurement of seed and other plant material. 
b. Nursery practice. 
ec. Choice of kinds for pure and mixed growth. 
d. Methods of preparing soil. 
e. Methods of forest planting. 
2. Natural reforestation. 
a. From seed. 
6. From the stump. 


‘ 
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C.—PRACTICAL BASIS OF FORESTRY—Continued. - . 
Il.—Management of the forest and forest regulation. 
1. Methods of improving and accelerating the crop. 
a. Cultivation. 
b. Filling. 
ce. Thinning. 
d. Pruning. 
e. Undergrowing. 
2. Methods of improving forest conditions. 
a. Road-making and facilities of transportation. 
b. Survey, division into blocks, and booking (describing) area. 
ec. Protection against fire, water, shifting sands, climatic influences, 
insects, cattle, abuse of pasturage, etc. 
3. Methods of management. 
a. Timber forest. 
b. Standard coppice. 
ce. Coppice. 
d. Method of ‘“‘ selection” and other methods. 
4. Forest regulation. 
a. Ascertainment of rate of accretion; methods of determining ac- 
cretion in mass; value; yield. 
b. Ascertainment of proper rotation and determining yearly or 
periodical cut. 
c. Regulation of the use of forest by-products. 
Ul.—Harvest. : 
ip gre of cutting witha view to natural reproduction ; progressive 
fellings. 
2. Methods of securing most thorough utilization of product. 


Besides the needs of the student of forestry and of the forest 
planter there remains the necessity of aiding in a general enlighten- 
ment of the people regarding the meaning of the forestry move- 
ment, for we still expect that fhe intelligence of the people will bring 
about those economic reforms for which in the older countries the 
initiative is taken by the Government. For this reason a consider- 
abel amount of missionary work has been done by the Division 
during the past year and has entailed upon the writer the prepara- 
tion of not less than ten addresses upon as many different aspects of 
the forestry question, given before forestry and horticultural asso- 
ciations, State boards of agriculture and other societies, lectures de- 
livered in various places, the writing of many letters of advice on 
general and special questions, and of circulars of information, ete, 
Some of the latter will be found reprinted in the separate annual 
report, as also other matter of interest to all classes of readers. A 
special chapter has been devoted to the subject of experimentation, 
giving in detail the directions in which forestry experiments may be 
profitably extended by the State agricultural stations, endowed as they 
are by national appropriations. Another chapter reviews briefly 
the condition of forestry interests in each of the States and Territories. 

It must not be overlooked that the forestry problem is an essen- 
tially different one for every section of our country. 

In New England and the Northeastern States it involves probably 
the solution of the questions, what can we do to make the natural 
forest areas more quickly and more fully productive in the future? 
how can we best make our waste ‘places ‘valuable by forest growth ? 
and how can we best protect forest property? In the South the 
question may be, how can we utilize our timber to best advantage 
without impairing the continuity of the forest as a valuable prop- 
erty ? On the prairies, what can we do to secure in the quickest and 
most permanent manner such forest growth as will bring climatic 
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comforts? On the Rocky Mountains and other mountain districts, 
how should we manage the natural forests so as to secure their re- 
newal and the benefits on water-flow which their continuity alone 
assures? while on the Pacific slope all the considerations contained 
in these questions have place. 

It is gratifying to note that some of the States have awakened to 
their duty in dealing with this forestry question in earnest. 

Kansas and California have started upon practical work in aid of 
active forestry; Colorado is gradually moving in the same way} 
Michigan and Pennsylvania have awakened to the conception that 
their forestry interests deserve attention, and in other States, as will 
appear from the detailed accounts,.the interest in forestry matters 
has considerably increased within the last two years, and as a result 
in some of the States action has been taken by the legislatures for 
the protection of their forests. 

In addition, the forest planter will find much of interest in the col- 
lected ‘‘Tree-notes,” and will be benefited by studying the many 
experiments relating to practical forest management and forest grow- 
ing described in the report. 

Even the casual reader will no doubt gather from the few hints 
here given that the field of activity and usefulness of the division 
is capable of extension in a great variety of directions, In proportion 
to the amounts appropriated and the facilities provided for its work. 
But such extension can hardly be expected under present conditions. 
The budget of the Prussian forest administration for the year 1888- 
’89 shows, for forest scientific purposes alone, an appropriation of 
$46,934 (area 134,400 square miles), whileit is expectéd that this great 
and growing but undeveloped interest, extending over the vast and 
varied regions of the United States (3,062,990 square miles), will be 
subserved by an expenditure of $10,000, out of which to pay for ex- 
periments, investigations, and report upon forestry, and ‘‘the col- 
lection and distribution of valuable and economic forest-tree seeds 
and plants.” 

While it may not be necessary to devote proportionately as much 
to the scientific development of forestry in a country in which prac- 
tical forestry is almost unknown as in the older countries, it must 
appear even to the uninitiated that under the present conditions the 
struggle to do justice to the technical and missionary demands upon 
the division must be unequal; that for the accomplishment of the 
objects for which it is established but slow progress can be madein 
any one of the proposed directions, and that the greatest difficulty is 
to find the proper limitations rather than the possible extensions of 
its work. 

Yet the time seems to have arrived when it is desirable to take up 
at least some of the work outlined in thisreport more vigorously and 
more thoroughly; to leave the missionary work to the forestry and 
other associations, newspapers, etc.; to establish the division as a 
center for original scientific experiment and investigation in forestry 
matters upon which to develop a reliable basis for forestry manage- 
ment in the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

B. E. FERNow, 
Chief of Forestry Division. 


Hon. NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner. 


REPORT OF THE MICROSCOPIST. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my sixteenth annual 
report. 

Since the publication of my first official bulletin, in 1884, relating 
to the microscopical methods of detecting butter substitutes, there 
has been a continued demand for information on this subject from 
all parts of the United States, extending to Great Britain, France, 
Germany, etc. 

The inquiry for more and fuller information respecting this branch 
of my division comes from a large number of those more or less in- 
terested, professionally, in the classification of animal and vegetable 
fats as determined by microscopical observations. F'armers, dairy- 
men, inspectors of butter and milk, presidents of boards of health, 
physicians, chemists, microscopists, and the general public have 
expressed a deep interest in this subject. 

n my first experiments, a notice of which was published in the 
New York Quarterly Microscopical Journal, 1879, vol. 2, with illustra- 
tions, and also in the Scientific American for the same year, I found 
that the detection of oleomargarine was comparatively easily accom- 

lished with the lower powers of the microscope and plain trans- 
mitted light. The material, as then sold, was highly crystalline, 
and animal tissues, even to minute blood vessels, were found in it. 
About this time the managers of an oleomargarine factory in Balti- 
more, Md., supplied me with samples of their oleemargarine, by an 
examination of which I was able to convince them that their prod- 
uct contained animal tissues and other impurities. They soon de- 
vised means to remove these impurities in the process of manufact- 
ure. But the object of my labor being rather to detect oleomargar- 
ine than to purify it, it became necessary to improve my methods 
for this purpose, as, by the employment of skilled chemists, the com- 
position became more and more difficult of detection by means of 

lain transmitted light only. JI therefore resorted to polarized 
Fight, which enabled me to distinguish the forms of the respective 
fats found in oleomargarine compounds. 

With regard to the differentiation of crystals of butter and fats, 
as shown under the microscope, great progress has been made during 
the past year, not only in the methods of determining one fat from 
another, but also in the production of very cy es micro-photo- 
graphs of them, and still further in the reproduction of these, by 
newly improved photo-mechanical processes. But no process of re- 

roduction will ever wholly represent the minute structure of the 
fatty crystals as viewed by the microscope, for reasons obvious to ex- 
perts. 
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OTHER INVESTIGATIONS, 


During the year I have also made a large collection of Palm and 
and other fibers, but in consequence of lack of sufficient help and 
pressing demands for information regarding fats and oils, I have 
been unable to make any extended investigations in this direction. 

Independently of these investigations a large number of examina- 
tions have been made for various correspondents throughout the 
United States, such as of milk and bacon supposed to have been 


poi-oned ; adulterations of textile fibers; tests of the fibers of ramie,. 


mulberry, and the century plant asto the texture and purity, the 
samples having been furnished by parties engaged in the manu- 
facture of machinery for separating fibers from the gum and bark 
of the plant; improved flour from Ohio; certain investigations 
for the superintendent of the propagating gardens; water froma 
condemned pump in the city of Washington, found to be very impure, 
demonstrating that the action on the part of the board of health had 
been justifiable; investigation of certain poisonous plants for the 
Army Medical Museum which were supposed to have caused the 
death' of an inmate of the Soldiers’ Home in this city; well water 
containing animal organisms; a sample of 100 pounds of fat picked 
up in ‘mid-ocean, at first taken for ambergris, found to be fluorescent 
under the sulphuric acid test; a new edible mushroom, found in 
Florida, examined and reported upon: This species is greedily eaten 
by cats. Examination of spices as to their purity, received from a 
wholesale firm in Baltimore, Md., and many other investigations of 
greater or less importance have been made in behalf of the farming 
and commercial interests. 


INFLUENCE OF SPECIAL BREEDS. 


In thé course of these investigations, through the courteous co- 
operation of breeders and owners of valuable herds of cattle, I have 
been supplied with samples of butters of registered milch cows of 
different breeds in various parts of the United States. 

My object has been to ascertain whether butter crystals are modi- 
fied in form, color, etc., by breed, climate, marked changes of feed, 
or other conditions. These investigations are comparatively limited, 
yet the practical results have a substantial value, as shown by my 
large collection of photographs representing the crystals of these 
butters. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 10, Plate 1, represent the general form of the 
aggregations of crystals obtained from butter of the Shorthorn Dur- 
ham cow. They are mostly smooth, globose bodies, yielding in a few 
days secondary crystals of a rosette-like form, which appear first in 
the center of each globose body. The globose bodies finally dissolve 
in the oil in which they float. A few secondary crystals are seen in 
Figs. land 2. Figs. 7 and 9 represent secondary only, which change 
in time to the highly stellate or tertiary form seen in Figs. 8 and 11. 
These, in turn, gradually degenerating, become, to all appearances, 
under low powers, amorphous granules, though in point of fact they 
are composed of minute spicules very difficult to determine even i 
high powers of the microscope, Butters of all breeds pass throug 
these changes. 

There appears to be a tendency in the butter crystals of Shorthorn 
and of the cross-breeds, as, for example, Jersey and Shorthorn, to 
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maintain the outline characteristic of their respective forms, as rep- 
resented in Fig. 6, but crystals of Shorthorn butter are found which 
exhibit the broken outline, as in Fig. 5, which is more like a Jersey 
butter crystal. 

Fig. 6 represents groups of butter crystals from a cross of Short- 
horn with Jersey. The two upper globose bodies are typical of the 
Shorthorn, while the two lower large bodies exhibit a broken outline 
somewhat resembling Fig. 5,common to Jersey butter. 

Figure 10 isa photograph taken by Professor Detmers, of the Ohio 
Experiment Station, from butter of thoroughbred Shorthorn milch 
cows, furnished him by Mr. Chester, of Columbus, Ohio. He in- 
forms me that this butter, on being boiled and cooled in the usual 
manner, presented, under polarized light, ‘‘ quite a large number of 
crystals of exceedingly beautiful appearance, perfectly round, and 
having a very smooth border. I may here remark that Mr. Chester 
feeds large quantities of corn to his thoroughbred Shorthorns, which 
possibly may have some influence upon the crystalline formation of 
the butter.” 

Figs. 1 to 7, Plate 2, represent the aggregate crystallizing forms 
of Holstein butters. It will be observed that only one of these illus- 
trations, No, 6, exhibits secondary crystals. The butter of the Hol- 
stein milch cow seldom exhibits secondary crystals. 

Figs. 1 to 12, Plate 3, represent groups of butter crystals of Jersey 
milch cows. The most remarkable bodies in the group, Figs. 8 and 9, 
represent rather the form peculiar tocrystals of beef fat than to butter. 
They represent mostly crystals of the secondary type, and seem from 
evidence from two sources to be modifications, the result of a feed con- 
sisting partly of boiled cotton seed. Prof. Hdward Mayes, Oxford, 
Miss., the owner of the Jersey cow that furnished the butter, writes 
that the feed consisted of ‘‘ corn meal, timothy, and cotton seed.” A. 
letter from J. Stanley Pope, Tougaloo, Miss., gives the following in 
relation to feeding raw cotton seed : 

Yours of the 14th duly received. The butter is from a milking of six Ayrshire 
cows, all registered. It has been very dry here, so that pasturage is short, and the 
cows were eating a weed that grows rankly here, and it made the milk exceedingly 
bitter. I do not know whether it would modify the crystals or not. 

Their pasturage was Bermuda grass and Lespidoza. They were being fed one 
peck of raw cotton seed per day; no grain of any kind. Raw cotton seed makes a 


lardy butter. Of course feed has much to do with butter, and I do not regard raw 
cotton seed as good feed. 


It is hoped that the effect of cotton seed on butter crystals may be 
further investigated at the experiment stations. 

The crystalline form of butter must be necessarily modified by the 
quality and quantity of the feed, for the reason that the proportions 
of the fatty proximate principles of the plants on which cattle feed 
vary, some containing more oil than solid fat. The solid fats them- 
selves vary very much in their proportions of stearin and palmitin. 
Plants generally contain a much Jarger proportion of palmitjn and 
oil than is found in the fat of most animals. 


OLEOMARGARINE AND BUTTERINE. 


In all my experiments in the examination of butter substitutes, 
sold under whatever name, oleomargarine, butterine, etc., I have 
found but a trace of butter present in any sample. 

On boiling decomposed oleomargarine, generally, a slight odor of 
casiene is perceived, showing the presence of butter, but no more 
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than would be occasioned by churning milk with a mixture of ‘‘oleo’ 
and ‘‘neutral” lard. I have examined many samples of oleomar- 
garine, received directly through agents from several of the largest 
factories in the United States, the object of the purchase being un- 
known tothe proprietors, receiving a guaranty that the samples were 
of their best make, and have found that in each case they contained, as 
before stated, but a trace of butter. On crystallizing these samples 
by boiling and cooling them, the small crystals peculiar to “‘oleo” 
and lard, ‘‘ neutral” lard, were found. 

I have examined ten samples of butter-like substances, forwarded 
to the Microscopical Division by Hon. J. K. Brown, dairy commis- 
sioner for the State of New York. All of them proved to be fictitious 
butter. Several of the samples consisted of stearin, cotton-seed oil, 
and lard, colored to imitate butter. 

Many samples bought for butter and afterwards suspected as oleo- 
margarine proved on examination to be rancid butter, having a 
strong order of butyric acid. 


USE OF TERMS. 


Some scientific men, even chemists, frequently use the terms beef 
fat, ‘‘oleo,” and stearin indiscriminately in discussions relating to 
the crystallography of fats. 

Pure beef fat consists chiefly of the glycerides of stearic, palmitic, 
and oleic acids. Variations in the proportions of these fatty acids 
constitute the only essential difference between beef fat, ‘‘ oleo,” and 
lard. It is evident, therefore, that when changes are made in the 
proportions of these proximate principles of the fats, either by ab- 
straction or addition, as in ‘‘oleo,” it leads to confusion to apply the 
term beef fat to the new artificial compound. 


OLEO. 


‘‘Oleo,” a term applied by manufacturers of butter substitutes to 
a product expressed from beef fat, consists of olein and palmitin, 
with a very little stearin, the latter being a residue left in the press 
after the oil has been extracted by hydraulic pressure. The object 
of the manufacturer is to separate the stearin from the olein and 
palmitin, and thus obtain a product, ‘‘oleo,” which approaches the 
composition of milk, butter. ‘‘Oleo,” therefore, it will be under 
stood, does not represent beef fat, much less does the separated 
stearin. 


STEARIN. 


Stearin is a glyceride of stearic acid. It does not crystallize as 
quickly as stearic acid, although much more rapidly than butter or 
lard.e Were an ounce each of butter, lard, stearin, and stearic acid 
heated simultaneously in porcelain capsules and allowed to cool in 
a still atmosphere at a temperature of about 70° F., the stearic acid 
would chill and erystallize first, then the stearin, then the butter, 
and lastly the lard. Were an ounce of stearin and an ounce of 
butter melted together and cooled at the same temperature as above 
the compound would harden in thirty minutes to the consistency 
of tallow. An ounce of lard and an ounce of butter thus treated 
would not harden in less than from eight to ten hours. 
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STEARIC ACID. 


The crystals of stearic acid differ materially from those of stearin. 
Pure stearic acid crystallizes quickly at ordinary temperatures. If 
a portion as small as a grain of mustard seed is placed on a slip of | 
glass and gently heated over a spirit-lamp, a thin disc of glass being 
placed over and in contact with the acid while hot and then viewed 
by polarized light, crystals may be observed shooting out in all direc- 
tions in characteristic forms. 


COMMERCIAL STEARIN. 


In the extraction of oleo oil from beef fat, or other varieties of 
fat, by means of hydraulic pressure, as in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine, a bi-product, known as stearin,isobtained. Itis said that 
no manufacturer of good repute ever uses this crude fat in the pro- 
duction of butter substitutes, because of its indigestible character 
and for other reasons. In the course of my experiments I have found 
it necessary to examine and test samples of crude stearin. Through 
the courtesy of C. M. Vorce, esq., counselor-at-law, Cleveland, Ohio, 
I obtained recently three samples of this product, beef-fat stearin, 
bone stearin, and lard stearin. 

The difference in their hardness on being boiled and cooled is quite 
marked. Beef-fat stearin, subjected to a temperature of about 300° 
F. for a period of several minutes and then slowly cooled in an at- 
mosphere of about 60° F., becomes quite hard to the touch. Bone 
stearin treated in like manner is less firm, while lard stearin under 
the same treatment is softer than either of the preceding. The 
crystals in each case are branched and resemble those of beef fat. 

Hxtract of a letter from Mr. Vorce, member of the American So- 
ciety of Microscopists, a gentleman who has taken a great interest 
in the crystallography of fats: 

* * * Thave secured for your experiments three samples of stearin, marked 
as follows: ‘‘A. Pure lard stearin, clean and nice, fresh pressed.” ‘‘ B. Pure beef 
stearin, clean and fresh pressed.” ‘‘C. Pure bone stearin, clean, recently pressed.” 
The lard stearin I took from the hands of the stripper as he took it from the press- 
cloths. The bone stearin was pressed the day before. The beef stearin was stand- 
ing in the press when I was at the factory, and was sent over from that batch later 
in the day. Bone stearin is made from the grease rendered from butchers’ bones, 
and is composed of the marrow and hard fat together, the latter probably predomi- 
nating. The grease is grained and pressed precisely as tallow is. 

I visited all the lard-oil factories here without finding any lard stearin, as the 
oleomargarine law has killed off the lard-oil industry, except in Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. The slaughterers alone can afford to press lard. Then I tried the soap 
factories, also large consumers of stearin. None had any on hand, and are using in- 
stead the grained or crude tallow. Next I tried candle factories. None had any 
stearin except the ‘‘ refined,” which had not been bleached with acids, etc. Then I 
went for the renderers and secured the samples of lard, bone, and beef stearin I send 
you. I found out in the course of conversation with them at the Factory Rendering 
Works that the term ‘‘ grease” covers all rendered material, tallow, lard, or bone 
grease. They call the stuff before rendering tallow or lard; after rendering they 
call it grease; after pressing it is stearin. ‘‘ Fat” they apply to mixed, raw fat, 
butchers’ clippings, etc. The slaughterers have quite a different use for the same 
terms, * Be at 


CONDITION OF FATS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


Incidentally to my microscopical examinations of butters and other 
edible fats, the fats and oils of many animals, wild and domestic, 
have been examined with a view to utilizing such as might be found 
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useful owing to special properties, or the discovery of any new prop- 
erty characteristic of any fat or oil that would assist by contrast in the 
detection of artificially mixed fats or oils, whether used as food, med- 


icine, delicate lubricants, drying oils, or for other purposes. 


The solid fats of animals accustomed to great muscular exertion, 
such as the horse, winged animals, and some fishes, seem to contain, 
as far as my observations extend, a larger proportion of oil than is 
found in the solid fats of animals of more sedentary habits. 

The fats of consumptives, whether of man or the lower animals, 
victims of exhausting fevers, exhibit like conditions. Thus in the 
production of abnormal heat in the animal economy, whether arising 
from chemical or muscular energy, the result seems to be the same. 
The solid fats seem to be more readily consumed than the oil. 


LARD EXAMINATION. 


Agreeably to your request I have made a special examination of 
about 100 samples of lards, pure and adulterated, not only with the 
microscope, but by means of the color-reactions’ test with sulphuric 
acid. sue eae 
The result of my examination shows that nearly all of the samples 
were Coa lease of lard, cotton-seed oil, and beef-fat stearin. 

The following apparatus and re-agents were employed: 

Plate 4, Fig. 1, spatula (one-quarter size). Fig. 2, inverted saucer (full size). Fig. 
3, porcelain mortar and pestle of any convenient size. Fig. 4, sulphuric acid, C. P.,. 
specific gravity 1.705. Fig. 5, graduated tube. Fig. 6, a test tube. 


The lard oil is measured in Fig. 2, and in case of the former, 
smoothed evenly to the rim by meansof the spatula. Transfer the fat 
or oil thus measured to the mortar, fill the graduated measure one- 
quarter full of sulphuric acid, and pour it on the fat in the mortar. 
Triturate the fat and acid for one minute and add a sufficient quan- 
tity of acid to fill the test tube into which the contents of the mortar 
are emptied two-thirds full and let it settle. In the case of mixed 
fats the sulphuric acid sometimes appears of a yellow or red shade 
in the lower part of the tube. 


FLUORESCENCE: 


It has been held heretofore that the fixed fats and oils are not 
fluorescent. (See Alfred H. Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis; 
vol. 2, p. 1, 1886.) ; 

It may be well to explain for the general reader that by the term 
‘fixed’ fats and oils is meant those which make a greasy stain on 
paper, not removable by heat without destroying the paper. Hssen- 
tial oils are not oleaginous to the touch and make no permanent 
grease spot. In chemical constitution they present no relationship 
to the fats and oils. The stain of the essential oils may be readily 
removed at a temperature of 212° F. 

Fluorescence is a term used by Professor Stokes in explanation of 
the phenomena called by Sir J. Herschel epipolic dispersion, and_by 
Sir D. Brewster internal dispersion. Professor Stokes found that 
on examining the light produced by the solar spectrum falling upon 
a fluorescent substance it possessed a less refrangibility than the in- 
cident rays, and he was therefore led to the discovery of the change 
of the refrangibility of the rays of light, the highly refrangible ac- 
tinic rays being degraded into luminous rays of less refrangibility. 
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_ The above is a scientific statement of this phenomenon, but it can 
not convey to the general reader a definite idea of what is meant by 
fluorescence as applied to the fixed fats and oils. The following will, 
I trust, explain this remarkable behavior:of some special fixed fats 
and oils under certain conditions of treatment: 

Tf 100 grains of pure lard is triturated with about 400 grains of pure sulphuric 
acid freshiy prepared of a given specific gravity, 1.705, and poured immediately 


into a test tube, two-thirds of the free sulphuric acid falls to the bottom of the tube 


colorless, while the lard, changes quickly to a cinnamon color, and floats on top. Any 
of the fixed fats or oils in the list given below, treated in like manner, will color the 
acid in the lower two-thirds of the tube a yellow or port-wine color, as the case may 
be, perceived on holding the test-tube toward the light. If viewed after the lapse 
of twenty-four hours by reflected light and slightly in the shade the phenomenon 
of fluorescence is apparent in a greenish tinge of varying depths of color. 


FIXED FATS AND OILS, FLUORESCENT. 


I have tested the following fixed fats and oils, and find that they 
have the property of fluorescence in a marked degree: 


Palm. Polar Bear. Whale. 
Chaulnugra. Panther. Loon. 
Oleic acid, C. P. Otter. Alligator. 
Tallow Tree of China. - Raccoon. Pelican. 
Turkey Buzzard. Skunk. Opossum. 
Black-snake. Dog. Mullet. 
Horse. Domestic Turkey. 


I have also tested all the fats and oils employed in the manufacture 
of butter substitutes and find that none of them are fluorescent. 
Therefore, were any of the fluorescent fats or oils mixed with butter 
substitutes they would be detected by reason of this property. 

I have made a compound of lard and horse fat containing only 4 
per cent. of the latter, and detected the horse fat in the compound 
by its green fluorescence. 

To obtain these results successfully it is absolutely necessary to 
adhere strictly to a certain specific gravity of C. P., sulphuric acid, 
as laid down in my method. 


FATTY ACIDS; FIXED FATS, AND OILS NOT FLUORESCENT. 


Stearic acid, C. P. Beef fat, fresh. Castor oil. 

Stearine, C. P. Lard. Thibet Bear. 

Palmitic acid, C. P. Cotton-seed oil. Cat (wild and domestic). 
- Palmitin, C. P. Olive oil. Beef dripping. 

Commercial stearine. Benne oil. 


The fats and fatty acids in the above list marked C. P. are as 
nearly pure as can be made. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES, 
* 
PLATE 1. Butter crystals of the Jersey milch cow. 
PLATE 2. Butter crystals of the Shorthorn milch cow. 
PLATE 3. Butter crystals of the Holstein milch cow. 
PLATE 4. Implements used in the sulphuric acid color test. 


PLATE 7. Showing the color reactions with suiphuric acid of pure lard, cotton seed 


oil, and compounds of lard, cotton-seed oil and stearin (fictitious lard). 

PLATES 5, 6, 8, and 10 have been withheld from publication to prevent delay in the 
issue of the annual report. They will be used to illustrate a forthcom- 
ing bulletin on butter and fats, 
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From whom samples of butter, fats, and oils have been received. 


From whom received. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Division of Ornithology and 
Mammialogy. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Smithsonian Institution s. S255. eecek seees daticleisletSucieise sie. 
The National Museum f.))05.tcnce hone cis ote «tier lecine aa Nelnes 
American Museum of Natural History, New York............. 
The Zoological Gardens, Philadelphia, Pa................. Nona 
Cit dog-pound, Washington, D.C... .... 2.2... ence e cece ee nes 
Fat-boiling establishment, Anacostia, D. C.................-.-. 
Fat-boiling establishment, Alexandria, Va....................- 
United States Treasury, Bureau of, Internal Revenue.......... 
Seventh street office, Bureau of Internal Revenue ............ re 
City police court sissies tbe asda as lows se abi s soe sleeeace eee 
National Medical Collesesfcjcccna bys ciaen cee ep eisne scenes ee mmes 
Hactory. Baltimore Ad syste te jn otto is ep epey vorteeiots aie eae etolate ievevelais 
ATMOUT 621 OO:. CHiGARO SIM: roe were ore cistelere wielris erespee iia cere 
Harmony Creamery, McHenry County, Ill...............-. ... 


Factory at Waterloo, lowa 

East Liberty Creamery, Ohio ... 
Lewiston Creamery Company, Missouri 
Pool, Gardiner & Co., Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 
MissouriAsriculinnal College |. oc. 2 cel. seen eile Fe =senjsees le 
@onnechcut-AcriculturaliColereie 2 aoc eis loldeee see a pe 
@reamery, Wranklin Bros), Pennessee ...- so: sesce wens ees ee 
Ssnidmon wiGor wNewn WO Kee u ee nent ween tena caitaie BAe 
Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sample. 


Wild turkey fat. 
Hen hawk. , 
Ruddy duck. 
Ring-necked duck. 
Hooded merganser. 
Barred owl. 
Screech owl. 
Badger. 

Rabbit, 3 samples. 
Domestic fowl. 
Elephant. 

Lion. 

Monkey. 

Badger. 

Great northern diver. 
Turkey buzzard. 
White swan. 

White pelican. 


Seal. 

Tallow tree of China. 
China goose. 
Armadillo. 

Polar bear. 


34 samples dog fat. 

5 samples horse fat. 

Animal fats, mixed. 

33 samples of oleomargarine. 

3 samples of suspected butter. 

12 samples of oleomargarine sold for 
butter. 

Suspected butter. 

Samples of oleomargarine. 

| 8 samples of oleomargarine. 

| Neutral lard, lard, and oleo. 

Butter. 


Do. 
An unknown fat found in the Atlan 
tic Ocean. 
Samples of butter. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Butterine. 
Cotton-seed oil stearin. 


Various wholesale dealers and dairies in the city of Washington.| Butter, oleomargarine, ete. 


From all parts of the United States, branded with the merchants’ 
stamp. 


Alvord, Major H. E., Massachusetts Agricultural College...... 
Brown, Hon. J. K., State dairy commissioner, New York 
iE Ulbaee oy SU ppNStyda ChE Wh Aa maoers Sop Duo GEenaG ApoendS oOo NdaKop dose: 
Burmite, W.H., Delaware 
Crane, New York City 
LDPE eiKe] (eM "Shea tele ie eee Nae Oe OP are MAnO IG ScOR ADooO ona atos dors 
Darlington; Delaware County, Pa) fasc acc... -- semen eae o-- 
Elder, B. Winchester, New Orleans, La 
rank iin iN els RENN ESSEE Macs ecshs cic ere sieisieret cic eee icine mee cape attra 
Gray, J. Bowie, Fredericksburgh, Va 
Gutter Gens ©: Missouni 6 ss) eojn.ns gare acieessicteise cee eisins bre ele 
Golds Hone Tesi iGonnecticub.2 haces fen sak ce em acrsmereereerieeinsieet 
Hatch eon Web. Hannibal: IMO: « 22 sccanincmanchecie saimiccecee 
FLAP WOO: PVE BAM. IVIASS i oie:ciors 515 aera lc coi e lever for alepatei es one teretoyelcle rs 
Harvey DOOD. WiaSbine bone WD Cy oyster was/o)m a eloial wielwiats eicleletaieysvalatare 
Hart, Mrs. Maria, Washington, D. C 
Kilbowe, F. D., Washington, D.C 
TAS WASSUIES SMALE OUTIL See eRe tate is yet avaschays tela Seven teh eeeeumre lola oiccee ier 
Lukens, C.C., Fairfax County, Va 
Latham, Mrs. F. £. B., Florida . 


Mitchell. loseph’ New: J CrSey wetisie se +c (cicie etic, viel isicrssistobeneloremtaalorel overs 
MayesHon Maward, (Oxford) IVMaSS iti) -1e si -tacstereyoteptieisisiaisiere sister= 
Morgan Drs Carroll Washington Digs. see eit ele teieeateretelayele <i 
Miller, §.T., Constableville, Lewis County, N. Y............... 
NempEr Ol! CONSTESS rif. ceer [tee fare fates resohar ole sheser oka wie eset at ahale aye 
Nichols; Hrank-sWeSb. Waren sriacce epelorsaaese tant aes erate erorsscler lake 
Olcott, J. B., superintendent experiment station, Connecticut. 
IRCASCMH Oa MD UULALOS Nis oN orcas tay ee et jatar tie are Sere terebetaretet tte 
Pope: Rew. Je staniey, Tougaloo. MUSSi sre cae emsiisleete eters seri 
Phillips, Mr., Washington, D.C 


Lard, stearin, cotton-seed and other 
oa zo the amount of over one hun- 

red. 

Shorthorn Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein, 
Ayrshire. 

Oleomargarine, 10 samples. 

Butter. 

Do. 
Mixed fats. 
Butter. 

Do. 

Cotton-seed oil stearine. 

Pure unsalted butter. 

Shorthorn butter. 

Butter. 

Do. 

Jersey butter. 

Holstein-Friesian butter. 

Jersey and Shorthorn butter. 

Butter from New Jersey and Virginia. 

Bear fat and skunk’s oil, 

Raccoon fat. 

Jersey butter. 

Alligator, rattlesnake, bear, black- 
snake, panther, otter, mullet, peli- 
ean, opossum. 

Butter. 

Jersey butter. 

Horse fat. 

Deer fat. 

Butter and oleomargarine. 

Butter. 

Do. 

Palm fat, stearic acid. 


Ayrshire butter. 
Butter. 


gue Vanderbilt, Virginia — PIA LOS Me hoes. os Alderney butter. 


James W., & Co., Li ee ees SOL uly Stearine, palmitin, stearic, ‘palit, 
2 and oleic acid. 
Ro MM B., eee Ver S22 Ba. Mees Neate cSt Sa Laie butter. 
g ma: Des Wane Or Rh eR ae Aes SR Buti 
ep Mrs ashington, D.C..... Roe Bet Sh iph bates wee 
, Prof. C. H., ‘Ann Arbor, Mich 33 é be 
nless, PCH: Delaware County, Pa 


........) Shorthorn Fahey ent Holstein batter’ 
Leys 5h oe See Sp Oe Weer a a eee ““Oleo, ~ bone stearin, beef. pace 
. and lard stearin, 
Stina 2 Hon. James F., lowa...... DAD dre Ree neint: cose nes ss Jersey butter. 
- Ware, Hon. B.P., Mansachusmiter eh isos coeees ores cle Ayrshire butter. en oats 
Farmer i in Prince George's COunu ya Md oe vai faearoie + an feprinia'= 30 Three samples of butter from cows om } 
no especial breed. : 


woe 
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REPORT OF THE POMOLOGIST. ape 


Str: I have the honor of submitting to you my second annual re- 
port as chief of the Division of Pomology, and hope it may be re- . 
ceived by yourself and by the public with due allowance for the . 
limited funds and clerical assistance at my command. sis 

It is my aim to serve the cause of practical and scientific pomology oe 
in such a way as to accomplish at least a part of the good you and 
many others had in mind when the division was established. Re 

The year 1887 may really be said to be the first in which Ihavehad = 
opportunity to get the machinery of this division into good working — ~ 


order. . oS 
On the Ist day of February of this year Mr. Charles L. Hopkins, of 
Florida, was appointed as clerk to assist me, and on August 1 Mr. © |, 


: William H. Prestele, of Iowa, was appointed as artist of this division.. 
: The very small appropriation of $3,000 for the fiscal year beginning © 
. July 1, 1887 (the same amount as for the previous year), did not 
permit me to undertake any very large work, especially as the 
salaries of these two persons and all other expenses of the division rs 
had to be paid out of it. The steadily increasing correspondence of 
the office has been a heavy burden. “ih 
Up to August 1, when Mr. Prestele took his place here, there i 
was no one to make drawings of the fruits which were being daily . 
received for study and comparison, except myself, and I had neither 
suffi¢ient time nor proper sill to devote to it. Prior to that time I 
was only able to make pencil drawings of the more important varie- 
ties received, and a careful record and minute description of them;  - 
but since then apart of the drawings have been made in India ink, . 
and others have been reproduced in water-colors, all in the most 
skillful manner, showing the natural size, shape, and color of both 
exterior and interior of the fruit, with the leaves and twigs charac- 
teristic of each. These are invaluable for comparison and reference, 
and a portion for publication. . 
A peemapne apparatus has been purchased, which will be used 
to take views of such trees, orchards, vineyards, or other subjects as 
it may be necessary to preserve, or present in published form in the 
. reports. 
; A compound microscope of high power, together with necessary 
appliances to be used in connection therewith, have been secured for 
the use of the division. Also a very good microtome has been = _ 
_ purchased with which to make sections for microscopical study. [t = 
is my desire to make use of every possible means to investigate and 
study the complex questions of a pomological character, or such as nf 
are directly connected therewith, as they may arise. For instance, 
the pollen of different botanical species and of the varieties of each 
_ species should be examined, and their physiological characters and 
> ’ 627 Uy 
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differences weil understood. This is very important in the study of — ~ 


i 
r 


the scientific principles which underlie practical pomology. 


In accordance with your directions, there have been prepared for 


publication within the present year the following manuscripts: By - : 


Mr. P. W. Reasoner, of Manatee, Fla., a report on ‘‘The Condition of » 
Tropical and Semi-Tropical Fruits in Florida and the Gulf States;? — 


by Mr. W. G. Klee, of Berkeley, Cal., a report on ‘‘The Condition of 


Tropical and Semi-Tropical Fruits in California, Arizona, and New 


Mexico.” These two reports, together with a few notes by myself — 
epee the same general subject, and colored illustrations of Japanese 
plu 


report on ““The Adaptation of Russian and Other Fruits to the Ex- 
treme Northand Northwest Portions of the United States.” This re- 
port is also in the hands of the Public Printer and will be issued as 


Bulletin No. 2. It was my desire to have both of the above-named _ 


bulletins issued promptly, and it is to be regretted that the want of 
sufficient appropriations should have delayed their publication. 
An article was prepared by W. H. Ragan, of Greencastle, Ind., 


entitled ‘“‘Our Fruits, Native and Introduced,” which gives informa- - 


tion of a character that should be issued by this Department, and it 
is now awaiting publication. 


A monograph has been prepared by T. V. Munson, of Denison, 


Tex., entitled ‘‘ The Native Grapes of the United States.” This is a 
scientific treatise of an unusually valuable and interesting character, 
and should be published with illustrations in colors, showing a por- 
tion of the branch, leaves, fruit, flowers, and seeds of each of the 


twenty-one species native to this country. A part of the original | 


illustrations to accompany the text have already been prepared, 
and it is my purpose that the artist, Mr. Presteie, shall prepare, dur- 
ing the next fruiting season, an accurate, typical, and life-size water- 
color painting of each species, with a view to the whole being pub- 
lished in the highest serie of art. Certainly this subject is one that 
deserves to be placed before our people in the most lucid manner 
possible. It is my earnest desire that within the next year this matter 
shall receive the favorable and necessary action of Congress to enable 
this work to be done. 


THE APPLE. 


The condition of this, the most important of all our fruits, during 


the year 1887, was somewhat peculiar. In the States of Ohio, Indi-- 


ana, Illinois, and parts of several adjoining States, where apples are 
usually very abundant, the crop was almost a total failure. Im Con- 
necticut it was very heavy, and in western New York, and most of 
the New England States and parts of Michigan, there was a plenti- 
ful supply. The northwestern part of the southern peninsula of 
Michigan, which is commonly called the ‘‘Grand Traverse Region,” 
produced a large crop for the amount of orchards planted. The 
climate there seems peculiarly well adapted to the growing of apples, 
and especially late keepers. The samples grown there were the 
very last to disappear in this office, which was about the Ist of June. 
Missouri, Kansas, northern Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
western North Carolina had about half a crop in some localities, the 


fruit, in size and quality, not being up to the standard, because of | 


the unusual drought which prevailed, 


Line 


be a 


ms and persimmons, constitute Bulletin No. 1, of the Division of 
Pomology. It has been in the hands of the Public Printer since 
December 1. Also, by Mr. T. T. Lyon, of South Haven, Mich., a> 
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Very good keeping apples were sent me from Tennessee and Mis- 


- sissippi, and summer apples of very fair quality were received from 
_ Louisiana. 

In the region embraced by Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, Dakota, 
and northern Nebraska the successful culture of the apple has been 
almost despaired of by some, owing to the ruinous effects of the re- 
markably severe winters of the past few years. Others are as hope- 
ful as ever, and are replanting their orchards in firm belief that they 
wili gather abundant crops from them. 

Some depend on Russian varieties imported by this Department in 
1870 and those brought over at later dates by other parties; notably 


among these Prof. J. L. Budd, of Iowa Agricultural College. - 


Others place but little dependence on these Russian varieties because 
of the poor quality, the early ripening of their fruit, and their 
peculiar susceptibility to the attacks of blight. Many of those 
most sanguine of success are looking to a race of new seedlings, 
which shall be the result of crosses between the best apples known 
and either the hardiest Russian varieties or crabs. It is thought 
the good qualities of the fruit of the former and the hardy con- 


stitution of tree in the latter may be blended in the coming genera- — 


‘tion. Tedious and painstaking efforts are being made in this direc- 
tion, especially in lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


Feeling the importance of the subject, and with a view of learning 


just what is the real condition of the fruits of this territory, Mr. T. 
“T. Lyon, of South Haven, Mich., who is a pomologist of eminence 
and entirely disinterested motives, was commissioned, under the su- 
pervision of this division, to carefully examine and report thereon. 

On the Pacific slope the apple crop was fairly good. Oregon and 
Washington Territory produce apples of remarkably large size and 
of better keeping qualities than those grown in California. The 
latter State, however, grows a greater supply of apples than most 
persons suppose. Nevada, Idaho, Utah, and New Mexico also grow 
apples to some extent. Colorado has many orchards beginning to 
bear. 

DISEASES. 


A great many inquiries come to me for remedies for Bitter Rot and 
Scab, but as these are matters which pertain to the special work of 
the Mycologist of this Department I have referred them to him for 
answer. It might, however, be proper to say, that so far, no reme- 
dies have been found for either of the above maladies, 


INSECT DEPREDATIONS, 


I have had frequent questions and reports sent to me on this sub- 
ject, but they properly belong to the Entomological Division, and 
have been there referred. It is with extreme satisfaction that I am 
informed of the increasing success of spraying the trees with ar- 
senical poisons to combat the Codling Moth. 


VARIETIES. 


I desire to mention a few new varieties which have come under 
my notice, and some old ones of special value but little known. It 
is really unaccountable how varieties of fruits of most excellent 
character are overlooked or neglected by the general public. Nota- 
bly among these is the apple known as 
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Summer Rose, 


* 


In my optnion this little favorite surpasses Carolina June, Early | 
Harvest, and all the other early apples I know. It is as early as 
any, begins to bear soon after planting, and seldom fails to bear a_ 


good crop, even when most varieties fail. 


The tree has a beautiful round head, the branches are stout but | : 
not heavy, with very distinct gray dots upon the new growth. Itis  ~ 
essentially a family apple, beginning to ripen with the very earliest 


and continuing for about six weeks. It sells well in market, butis 


Le 


more especially a dessert variety. Originated in New Jersey. 
Size, small, 2 to 3 inches; shape, flat to round, regular; surface, 


_very smooth; color, white, with stripes and splashes of the most — 


° 


%% 


4 
4 


< 


delicate tints of carmine; dots, very small; basin, wide, abrupt, and 


rather deep, regular; eye, small and colored; cavity, narrow, regu- 
lar, not russeted; stem, usually quite short; core, large, closed, 


ec 
an 

ty *2 bs 
~ 


regular, meeting the eye; seeds, numerous, short, and plump, light ~ 


brown; flesh, white, with rarely a tint of pink next the skin, fine 


grained, tender, crisp, juicy except when overripe; flavor, subacid, 


very pleasant ; quality, as good as the best of the early kinds; season, © 


from June to August, in the central States. 
The illustration on Plate 4 is from a specimen grown on my own 


farm at Geneva, Kans. 


Ozark. 


This variety originated with Mr. Thomas Morchal, jr., of Crowell, 
Benton County, Ark. Inthe spring of 1884 he dug upa sprout from 
the stump where a Ben Davis tree had been broken down, and 
planted it. In the fall of 1887 this tree bore over a bushel of apples, - 
and the specimen from which the drawing and description were made 
was sent me by G. F. Kennan, of Brightwater, in that county, but 
was grown on the original tree. : 

Size, large, 3 to 4 inches; shape round, regular, but sometimes un- 
equal; surface, very smooth, light yellow, covered with suffused 


bright carmine; dots, small, light, on raised basis; basin, deep, wide, — 


abrupt, regular; eye, small, closed or nearly so; cavity, wide and. _ 


deep, russeted but little; stem, short, slender; core, regular, closed: 
seeds, large, long, dark; flesh, white, tender; flavor, subacid; quality, 
good; season, November to December, in northwestern Arkansas. 


Bella. 


This is a new variety brought to my notice by Charles P. Augur, 
of Woodbridge, Conn. The original tree stands near that place on 
a slaty hillside in a pasture belonging to Timothy Fowles. It is 
what might be called an open grower, and carries its fruit mainly 
on the outside branches. lt bears annually and abundantly. Mr. 
Augur has sent cions to various States, and hopes to get favorable 
reports from them in due time. 

Size, medium to large, 24 by 3 inches; shape, round or nearly so, 
slightly conical, irregular but not ribbed or angular, unequal; sur- 
face, smooth, greenish-yellow thinly and partially covered with dull 
mixed red and darker splashes and blotches; dots, scattering, medium 
size, gray, prominent; basin, quite shallow, slightly folded; eye, 
open, shallow; sepals, short; cavity, shallow, narrow, heavily and 
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widely Gaidstods Stasi short: core, site nearly closed, clasping thet ais 


pn: eye; seeds, numerous, plump, light brown; flesh, yellow, a little © 


ial 


oe 


wide, rather deep, waved; eye generally open, deep; cavity, wide, 


by getting a few buds from the old tree, which was about dead, and | — 


coarse, but tender; flavor, mild subacid, pleasant; quality, good; sea- 
‘son, in Connecticut, November to J anuary. 


Star. 


esis i haelionacks this is an old variety of uncertain origin, but probably 


. Orange County, N. Y., itis thought highly of by many growers. Itis 


not a very showy apple, but well worth a place in a family orchard, © 


The drawing was made from specimens grown by L. B. Pierce, of 
Talmage, Ohio. 
Size, medium, 3 to 3} inches ; shape, flat, slightly conical, unequal, _ 


regular; surface, smooth, ereenish- yellow, with occasional slight ~ ae 


show of red; dots, numerous, dark, prominent ; basin, shallow, regu- ~ ae 
lar; eye, small, closed; cavity, rather shallow, sloping, regular, Tue > fie 
seted: stem, short, slender; core, wide, almost closed, clasping ; seeds, ~ a 
small, plump: flesh, whitish, tender, juicy; flavor, mild subacid, rich, 9 9 ~ 
pleasant; quality, very good; season, September to December, in Ohios eC 
use, kitchen and dessert. white 


Huntsman. : . Ms 


Although this apple has been described many years ago by Charles 7 eS 
Downing ‘and others, it is of so much worth and comapar ratively little 
known to the general publie that I venture the repetition. eee if 
originated in |] Missouri it has become best known in the West. It 
has, however, been grown in many parts of the country, and is gen- ° 
erally highly praised. The tree is quite satisfactory in every way, 
and there is no yellow winter apple which sells better when sent to 
market. My specimens are from Abner Allen, of Wabaunsee, Kans. 

Size, large, 3 inches, and often reaching 4; shape, flat, nearly al- — 4 
ways unequal, waved near basin; surface, smooth; color, a rich yel- 9 ~ 
low, with very rarely a faint blush; dots: large, distinct, dark; basin, 


oe 


sloping, not russeted; stem, medium to short: core, large, wide, at 
open, clasping the eye; seeds, large, plump, dark. flesh, yellow, fine Cue 
grained, firm, juicy: flavor, subacid, rich, aromatic, quality, excel- 


_ lent; season, December to spring, in Kansas and Missouri; use, des- 
sert and market. We 
is 

Harbour. “a 

This variety came to me from Mr. B. F. White, of Mebane, Ala- _- 


mance County, N. C. It originated in that county many years ago, ~~ 
and is thought to be a seedling of Abrahm, which it resemblesm 


both tree and fruit in many respects. It is, however. a much better a eet 


apple in nearly every way. Reine 
Mr. Harrison Harbour, of that locality, rescued it from extinction ~ oe 


setting them in his own orchard. Ina few years they bore fruit. © Bs 
and he called the attention of a nurseryman to the variety, whe 


named it in Mr. Harbour’s honor. Thetree is rather slowin growth © 
but very hardy and long-lived. The fruit is evenly distributed OVE! RG 
the tree, and hangs on with tenacity until cold weather. A littk =~ 
freeze doesnot hurt it. Itis pre-eminently a winter apple. Itsbright 
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above named. ees ; ; ba 
Size, small, 2 to 23 inches ; shape, flat or apparently round, regu- 


not handled ; dots, small, indistinct, yellowish gray ; basin, abrupt; ~ 
deep, almost regular ; eye, small, open, shallow, segments of calyx 
reflexed ; cavity, medium to shallow, regular ; stem, short, slender, . — 
straight ; core, small, broad, open; seeds, large, broad, dark; flesh, 
yellow, crisp, firm, juicy ; flavor, subacid, rich, very pleasant; qual- 
ity, very good ; season, January to late spring in North Carolina. 


Orange Winter. Pare: 


This variety originated with Mr. Orange Winter, of Sauk County, —_ 
Wis., from seed of Perry Russet which it resembles in tree, except 
that it is more hardy and productive. The buds and leaves are very 
thickly set along the twigs. It was introduced by J. W. Shoards, of 
Resdaboroagh: Wiss, and given the above name in honor of the orig- 
inator. I have endeavored to have the name changed to something es 
less common and that would not be misleading as to its season, but 
this seems to be quite impossible from the fact that it is already 
widely distributed under thatname. My specimens were from Mr, 

A. L. Hatch, of Ithaca, Wis. 

Size, large, 3 to 4 inches diameter; shape, fiat, a little inclined to © 
one side; surface, a little rough, dull yellow, not blushed; dots, numer- 
ous, very small, prominent; basin, wide, deep, waved butnot folded; 
eye, deep, closed; cavity, wide, sloping, not russeted: stem, medium 
in length and thickness; core, very broad, but closed; seeds, pointed, 
plump, dark; flesh, yellow, rather coarse; flavor, subacid; quality, 
good, but not extra; season, October and November in Wisconsin. 
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THE GRAPE. 


The grape crop of 1887 was very good, except in a few localities 
where the Black Rot affected it; but as this disease is induced in a 
great measure by frequent rains and a humid atmosphere, and as the 
reverse of this was true in the greater portion of the grape-growing 
area of the United States, little damage was sustained. Grapes were 
plenty and cheap in the markets. In California the grape succeeds 
admirably. The varieties grown there are entirely different from 
those of the Eastern States and belong to the species V7tis vinifera. 
There are thousands of acres in a single vineyard. The Napa valley 
is almost entirely devoted to the growth of the vine. I have been 
credibly informed that as much as 17 tons of grapes have been grown 
on an acre in several cases, and that 10 tons per acre is by no means’ 
rare, From what I saw there I have no doubt of the truth of these 
statements. 

Grapes are there chiefly made into wine, but the manufacture of 
raisins is becoming a leading industry. This is especially true of 
that portion of the San Joaquin valley in the vicinity of Fresno and 
Tulare. I know that for the production of raisins this region is pe- 
culiarly adapted. The soil is excellent, the water supply for irriga- 
tion abundant and cheap, and the long rainless season during ripen- 
ing peculiarly suitable. 
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The Sacramento; ‘Sonoma, Santa Clara, and Santa Ana valleys. — 


also produce good raisins, and in the vicinity of San Diego they are 


~ made equal to any that I have ever tasted from Europe. The raisins _ 


cf the Hl Cajon are famous, and will be more so as time goes on 


In fact, the importation of foreign raisins is already checked, and ~ 


we are likely to be able within the next ten years to produce within 
our own borders all the raisins our people will need. 
Arizona is also coming to the front in this matter. The Salt 


River, Gila, and other valleys can grow good grapes of this class, 


and the long, hot, and dry summers and falls are well suited to cur- 
ing them into the best of raisins. 

New Mexico and the extreme western portions of Texas, notably 
about El Paso, can also grow the foreign grapes. The cold of the 
winters, however, makes it necessary to cover all the vines with. 
earth during the time of danger.. When so prepared the vineyards 
resemble fields of huge sweet-potato hills. 


Florida has not been generally thought suited to the growth of the | 


grape until within the last few years.. Experiments are now being 
made with many varieties, both foreign and native. 

Many new varieties are being each year brought to notice all over’ 
the country, and a very few are noticed in this report. 


Eaton. 


Among those for which much is claimed is the Katon. It originated. 
with Mr. Calvin Haton, of Concord, N. H., about 1868. The vine is 


a very strong grower, with large leaves of the Concord type, Itis> 


said to be as hardy as that variety. The cluster is of moderate size, 
but the berries are extra large for a native American grape. The 


‘color is black, andthe season medium. Skin ratherthick. In flavor 


I do not think it quite equal to the Concord, althoughothers think it 


‘fully equal. It deserves trial. 


Lutie. 


This grape originated in Tennessee and is there thought of su- 
perior quality, especially as an early varietyg Not having been 


able to get samples of it, I defer a more extended notice of it until I . 


can obtain them and speak from more intimate acquaintance. 
Jewell 


Was referred to in my report of last year, and another year’s experi- 


ence with it in the hands of the few who have fruiting vines seems  . 


to indicate that it is a valuable variety. I would at least recommend 
that it be given a fair trial. p | 

Ten new seedling grapes were sent to this division in proper sea- 
son from Mr. Theophile Huber, of Illinois City, Ill. They were 
nearly all of good quality and deserve to be better known. The two 
following are of that number: 


Emma. 


This is, to my mind, the best in quality of the whole lot. The 
cluster is of medium size, well shouldered, and rather open. The 


_ berry is medium size and round. The skin is very thin and tender 
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ber Cling” and were of a whitish color and rather poor quality, but it 
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i : vr. Jn flavor it is'rich and 

delicate and without foxiness. The pulp is very tender, 
Marie Louise. . 

me ta 


This is another of Mr. Huber’s seedlings, The cluster.is about 


_like that of Concord. The berry is round, rather thick skinned, an es & 


C . . . ~ 
in color a rich greenish yellow. The flavor is very pleasant. © = 
Pa , bee's * 
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Taking the country over, the crop of 1887 was a failure. Ina very Bet 
few sections it was medium, but nowhere heavy. Severe cold mM ,_ 
/ 


winter, spring frosts, ‘“‘ yellows,” and the ravages of the ‘‘rose-bug” 


(Macrodactylus subspinosus), although acting in different localities, ~ 
have combined to produce this unfortunate result. Californiaalone 
had a good crop. What few peach trees there were in Arizonalarge  ~ 
enough to bear, producedabundantly. Specimens were receivedfrom —_ 
there on November 20 in such sound condition that they were keptfor 


fully amonth later. - These specimens came under the name ‘‘ Decem- _ 


showed what has been done in that region, and suggests what else 
might bedone. In Florida, southern Texas, and other sections lying ~ of 
-next the Gulf of Mexico, a different class of peaches must be grown 
from thosethat succeed inthe North. Butas this subjectis specially 
treated in a report by Mr. G. Onderdonk, of Nursery, Tex., which ,- 
appears as part of the present report of this division, | willonly say ~~ 
that there is no doubt of the truth of the above statement. The Asi-~ 
atic varieties seem to do best, and I hope next year to giveadetailed = 
account of some of the newer varieties belonging to this strain, Mr. 
J. A. Bidwell, of Orlando, and Mr. James P. De Pass, of Archer, 
Fla., have brought out several new varieties of this character which 

are worthy of extended trial in that State. Mr. Onderdonk, of 7 
Texas, has long been engaged in similar experiments. hee 


- THE PLUM. 


There is an increasing interest in plum culture in many partsof —— 
the country. Of course California and Oregon are far ahead of all 
other States, because of the absence of curculio. All species of | 
plums do well there, but the Huropean varieties are almost en- | 
tirely planted. The bulk of the crop is dried, and is already hay- ~~ 
ing a marked effect upon our importations. The quality is fully — 
equal to the best foreign brands. Il have never seen elsewhere suc! 
large and fair-looking dried prunes as those sent to this office from 
Oregon. They were made from Coe’s Golden Drop plum. Arizona, 
New Mexico, and the Rio Grande valley, near El Paso, Tex., also , 


grow good plums of similar varieties because of their exemption 
from curculio. Ba: 

In all that part of the United States lying east of the continental ~~ 
divide this insect pest still holds sway, with the exception of avery ; 
few localities. The most favored of these is a strip including buta — ~ 


few counties lying next to Lake Michigan between Grand Haven _ 
and the Straits of Mackinac. Thousands of bushels of the best of ~~ 
plums were shipped from there to Chicago, Milwaukee, and other 
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markets during the past year. In western New Yorkandsome parts . 
of New England a few were grown. With native American species _* 
| much better suecess is generally attained, because the larva of the a 
~ eureulio for some reason does not thrive so well as in the European a 
- _ species. Wild Goose, Miner, DeSoto, Newman, Marianna, and Rob- — ay 
~_ Inson are among the best of this class. Where several varieties are RS 
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that mistakes have been made in sending some other variety of Japan- | _ 


grown near each other they seem to bear better than where only one ~~ 
variety is planted, and it is thought this is the result of cross-pollena- 
tion ‘However this may be, | would advise mixed planting, judging 
by the reports of many growers and by my own experience. In any ~~ 

~ ease no harm can result, and the grower will have a succession of fruit: ~ 
Japanese plums are being more generally planted, and especially « 

in the South. That there may be varieties from Japan which will > — 
prove to be hardy in the North is possible, but as yet Lam byno 


means certain that any such which bear good fruit have been intro- 
duced. . i rr 
The following varieties are mentioned, for reasons stated inthe de- © 

_ scriptions of each: > ee 
: pe 
Kelsey, Vie 

ob 

. : eS 

This plum was described in my annual report of last year. An- | Ay 
other year’s experience has proven it to be gradually becoming more 
and more popular in the Southern States and California. Itcon- - — 


tinues to bear well, but is not exempt from the attacks of curculioin 
regions where that insect abounds. Specimens from Prof. J. N.. 
Whitner, of Lake City, Fla., were badly stung. ; Nag 

The colored plate of this variety which appearson another page (Fig, 
1, Plate 1) was made from specimens sent by Prof. E. Hilgard, of — 
Berkeley, Cal. The size, shape, and color of the fruit, as well asthe 
leaves and bark, resemble the specimens as near as they could be © — 
made, and are in no sense overdrawn. eo: 

The flesh is quite firm, of a delicate yellow color, and clings tothe — 4 
stone. The flavor is equal to that of the ordinary varieties cultivated — ©. 
in the’United States. In each specimen examined by me there has ~ 
been a peculiar cavity of an irregular shape near the seed, similar 
to that shown in the illustration. It seems to be a characteristic of. 
the variety. 

The tree is of upright habit and thrifty in_ growth. The leaves =, 
are rather narrow and lanceolate, like those of Wild Goose and other . 
native American plums. a, 

Owing to the early blooming of the Kelsey the fruit crop is often | 
cut off by frost, especially in the Gulf States. I desire to reiterate sg 
the statement of last year that the tree is about as tender as the fig, 


and will not endure the winters north of Texas, Tennessee; and South | 
Carolina. Even there the trees are sometimes tender, ca 

Owing to its very late ripening the fruit would not mature in the 
Northern States, even if the trees would grow there. Therehas been. ~ 


some difference of opinion as to its hardiness, and some have claimed 
that trées of Kelsey have withstood the winters of New York and 
New Jersey. In view of the fact that Kelsey trees have been posi- 
tively known to have been killed by the winters of northern Texas,. 
it is quite probable that those in New York and New Jersey sore- 
ported are spurious. If this should prove to be true, it is evidence “- 


ese plum to the above States under that name. 
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Satsuma. Rue: 
This is a variety of plum which is native in Japan, and of very © 
recent introduction here. The only tree in bearing in America, so 
far as I have been able to learn, is one on the premises of Luther _ 
Burbank, of Santa Rosa, Cal. The specimens from which the ac- 
companying colored plate- was made (Fig. 2 on Plate 1) grew there. 

The tree looks much like Wild Goose plum, and may prove tobe 
more hardy than Kelsey. This, however, is not yet known, but trees 
will next year be tested in many places both North and South. Tt _ 
bears very abundantly. The fruit is of a pleasant flavor and, unlike ~~ 
‘all plums, either native or foreign, before tested in America, itis  ~ 
red-fieshed. oe 

The stone is remarkably small. The illustration is as true to na- 3 
ture in all respects as art could make it. noe 


Blackman. 


In addition to the statements made last year regarding this variety > 
I have to say that it has continued to prove itself of no value, because 
of the trees being universally and entirely unfruitful. There being ~~ 
some question as to the real character of this variety, early in the ~ 
spring of this year I wrote to several of the most reiablenurserymen 
and fruit-growers of the country for cions from bearing trees on ~ 
their grounds, and requesting them to keep a close watch on the 
behavior of the variety. Mr. W. C. Barry, of Rochester, N. ¥.;. 3 
Hoopes Bros. & Thomas, of West Chester, Pa., and Mr. EK. B. Engle, 
of Marietta, Pa., each sent me specimens. They were all in good 
condition and well supplied with fruit buds, and of the same variety 
which I have without exception seen in the nurseries and orchards é 
of Texas and other States under this name. 4 ; 

Later in the season these parties wrote me that to their astonish- 
ment none of the fruit buds on their trees developed into blooms, but 
dropped off as if they had been killed by frost, when there was no 
frost to killthem. In other words, they seem to have been abortive 
from some natural defect. 

T also addressed Mr. W. M. Clark, of Nashville, Tenn., who I had | 
learned was acquainted with the early history of this so-called plum, 
asking him to report to this division what he knew of the matter, 
and to visit the original tree and send me cions from it. In response 
to this request he sent me the following, under date of March 24, 
1887: 


My mother (Mrs. Charity Clark) visited, just after the war, Dr. James E. Manson, 
a nurseryman of Rutherford County, this State, and brought away some plum 
seeds from an orchard composed of Wild Goose and Washington plums, and gave 
them to Dr. Blackman, who planted them. This tree came up with others,and = 
when it bore fruit it was seen that it was different and superior tothem. Isenda ~ — 
few twigs from two trees, both differing, one never having borne fruit (E mark it~ 
‘“mule’’), the otherthe Blackman plum. Andthereby hangsatale: Mr. J.J. New- 9 
son, a nurseryman here, procured buds from the former tree and widely distributed Re 
the trees propagated from them. The Rose Bank Nurseries, owned by Truett’s t 
Sons, of Morgan, Tenn., sent an agent to Blackman’s and got a large lot of slips 
or cions from the ‘‘ mule,” mistaking the tree, because it resembled the ordinary ~ 
plum less than the genuine tree. Thus we have two Blackman plums, one genuine, 
the other spurious. Of course, those purchasing of the Rose Bank Nursery beiieve 
it to be a humbug, while those buying from Newson must be delighted with it. 
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Again, under date of April 13, 1887, he says: ) Se aah 
According to your second request, | repaired at once to Dr. Blackman’s, but =~ 
found the flowers very scattering on the tree'from the effects of age and frost. On 
the ‘‘mule” flowering had been intercepted entirely by frost, but I secured the ane 
embryo of this, and all the flowers I could of the other, and now have them under 
pressure and will send them as soon as dry. 


Tt will be seen from these letters that there were two seedling trees 
-on the premises of Dr. Blackman from which buds have been taken 

by two rival nursery firms and sent out to the world, one of which | 
was probably good and the other worthless. By some ill-fortune.  — 
the valuable variety has not been generally distributed, but the bad >“ > 
one has been sent far and wide. The samples from this original - 
‘““mule” tree sent to me by Mr. Clark correspond exactly with all * 
those received from nurserymen and seen by me in many States. It — 
is rather a significant coincidence that the fruit-buds on this original 
tree failed to open into flowers, just as in the cases of those on the 
premises of Hoopes Brothers & Thomas, and others. , 

The other seedling tree in Dr. Blackman’s yard (having since died) | 
produced flowers, and the samples of branches and flowers of it sent 
here by Mr. Clark appeared almost identical with Wild Goose plum, 
but very unlike the variety under consideration. It has recently 
been named ‘‘Charity Clark” by Dr. Blackman and Mr. W: M. 
Clark, of Nashville, Tenn., who have the prior right to give the name 
the fruit shall bear, and in honor of Mrs. Clark, who got the seed of - 
Dr. Manson. 

That such a mistake should have been made (and no doubt it was 
a mistake on the part of Truett’s Sons, of Morgan, Tenn., in getting 
buds from the wrong tree, and not an intended deception) is a serious 
matter tomany nurserymen who have propagated the variety largely, 
and to many growers who have planted trees of it. Although thou- 
sands of dollars have been lost on this worthless freak of nature 
under the name of Blackman plum, the discovery by me of its true 
character when in Texas, in 1886, and having informed the ‘public . 
of the same at once through the public press, checked its distribu- 
tion and saved the country from further waste of time and money. 

Any persons yet having trees of this spurious variety should either 
dig them out or graft them. That there may be no uncertainty as 4 
to their identification, I will say that the tree in both leaf, bark, and 
arrangement of buds almost exactly resembles those of a peach tree. ~ 
It is moreover avery thrifty grower. It is thought by several ex- 
pert botanists to be an accidental cross between the peach and plum, : 
but of course this is only the presumption entertained from the fact” 
of the original tree having grown from the seed of a Wild Goose plum 
and from examination of its general characteristics. As a tree it is 7; 
a success, but as a fruit a complete failure. 


THE ORANGE. 
(Citrus auranteum.) 


The culture of this fruit in the United States is rapidly increasing. © 
What is known as “the big freeze of 1886” in Florida, and which 
was indeed unparalleled in the history of that State, did not mate- 
rially injure the orange trees there. In Louisiana a considerable | | 
area lying near the mouth of the Mississippi River is devoted to this 
fruit, and excellent oranges are grown there, In the immediate vi- 
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this belt that’ the orange grows in the central and more northern. 
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markets are or can be supplied with this delicious and healthful. 


In Florida and Louisiana the flavor of all oranges is usually very 


that imported and sold in California, and having also gathered speci-. 
mens with my own hands from the trees in that State under the — 
name Unshiu, and also having received it from many places in Florida’ __ 
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belt” extends along the foot-hills of the mountain ranges, and it is in 


parts of the State. In the extreme southern counties the culture is 
carried more into the valleys, and especially at Riverside is thistrue. BS 
Ripening at different times, as do the oranges of these States, our — 


fruit for more than half the year. ae 2 oie 
In addition to this, new varieties are being originated and brought -_ 
to notice, some of which are fully two months earler than the ear- 
‘ liest kinds before known, and some are fully that much later than — 
the latest varieties in general cultivation. The main orange crop of 
Louisiana ripens from November 1 to February 1, that of Florida . 
from December 1 to March 1, and that of California from February __ 
1 to May 1. This covers six consecutive months, anda little moreis _ 


— 
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pares both before and after this period by artificially handling the ~ 3 
Puit:: . SES 
It should always be borne in mind in considering the qualities of 
the oranges of the different sections ofthe country that climate has 
a marked effect upon this as well as all other fruits. The skinof ~~ 
nearly all varieties is thicker and more free from defects in California — oD 
than in Florida and Louisiana and the flavor much more tart. The 
misunderstanding of this fact often leads to much confusion regard- ~~ 
‘ing the identity of varieties and their adaptability to certain local- _ 
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ities. ote a 

Those that are very mild-flavored should not be grown in Florida, ~~ 
because they become insipidly sweet, and those of very tart flavor  ~ 
become really sourin California. If such kinds are planted reversely ~ 
to the above they will in both cases be much improved. as 

In one, and only, one rare case I tasted a seedling orange grown in 
California that was so very mild-flavored as to be almost tasteless. 


mild and pleasant. 


The following varieties are worthy of special mention: a 
Ss . a ie 
SU 5 Seen 
Satsuma Rar. 
7 Oe 


From the best authority I have at command, this variety came Sa 
from Japai to the United States about 1876. it has been’ grown in — we 
Florida since that time and is there known as the hardiest of all 
oranges. It is named after the province of Satsuma, in Japan, “4s 
where it is largely grown. aaa 
At a later date it was brought to California. Recently thousands ~~ 


firms in California under the name Unshiu (or as some have it, Oon- © 
shiu, to better indicate the pronunciation), which may bea common = 
name for it in Japan. But as Satsuma has been applied to it in © 
the United States for many years previous to these later importa- 
tions it seems best to give the last- name the preference. Having 
examined and eaten the fruit sent directly to this office from Japan, 
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- under the name Satsuma, I am fully convinced that all these samples 
were of the same variety. ‘ ) Me eae 

The tree is described by my Japanese correspondents as spreading 

and dwarfish or even bushy in habit, very productive, and with | 
broad leaves like ordinary oranges. This accords with what I have 


seen in California and what is reported to me from Florida. Itis  — * 


of the class to which the title ‘‘mandarin” is applied, because of its 


_ small size, flat shape, and very loose skin, which are characteristics 


of that class. 
_ The illustration on Plate 5 of this report was made from specimens 
from Lyman Phelps, of Sanford, Fla. 
Size, small to medium, 2 to 3 inches; shape, flat, a little pointed 
next the stem; color, bright orange; skin, rough, wrinkled. next 
the stem, very loose and easily separated from the flesh; core, almost . 
none, but instead a cavity often three-eighths inch in diameter in 


- center; seeds, almost wanting; flesh, orange color, darker than the ~~ 
skin, not so juicy as some; flavor, very sweet, rich, very aromatic, ~~ 


peculiar; quality, very good; season, early. 
Foster. 


This variety originated with Mr. C. H. Foster, of Manatee County, 
Fla., as a chance seedling grown from seed brought from Havana, — 
Cuba. Asa very early orange it is especially desirable. The orig-— 
inal tree, now about forty years old, is said to be productive, and ~ 
a well-beaten path to it attests the esteem in which the fruit is held. 
The following description of the fruit was made from specimens sent 
me by Mr. P. W. Reasoner, of Manatee : 

Size, medium, 3 inches; shape, round or nearly so; color, pale 
orange; skin, smooth, thin; core, medium to large ; seeds, numerous, 
- elongated; flesh, light-colored, juicy; flavor, mild, pleasant, but not 
very rich; quality, good, but not best; season, very early, specimens 
received from Manatee, Fla., fully ripe on September 10, 1887. 


King. 


This orange was introduced from Cochin China, in 1882, by Dr. R. 
Magee, of Riverside, Cal. It has been grown in California and Florida 
by a very few persons, and the fruit is esteemed by those who know it 
best. Ihave frequently tested it, and havealso recently seen the tree 
in bearing on the grounds of J. EK. Cutter, at Riverside, Cal. The tree, 
although of upright growth, is rather ragged in appearance. The 
leaves are dark, and the branches thorny. On the whole, I do not like~ 
the tree. The fruit partially resembles the mandarin orange and may 
be described as follows: | 

Size, small to. medium, 2 to 3 inches in diameter; shape, flat, 
wrinkled and drawn to a point at the stem; color, dark orange; skin, 
rough, rather thin, parting easily from the flesh; core, rather small, 
_ open; seeds, numerous, round; flesh, dark, sections part easily, juicy; 
flavor, very sprightly, tart; quality, good; season, late; received from 
‘Riverside, Cal., in good condition June 20, 1887. 


Konah. 


The history of this orange I have from Mr. A. P. Combs, of River- 2 : 


‘side, Cal., who states as follows: 


About the year 1866 J. DeBarth Shorb, of San Gabriel, Los Angeles County, had _ 
a very fine orange sent to him from the island of Konah,in the Pacific Ocean. He 
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> planted the seeds, and raised from them two trees, One of them died; but eal 
other did exceedingly well, and he propagated from it quite largely. It proved to . 
be a very good orange and considerably above an ordinary seedling. It ripens about 
one month earlier than an ordinary seedling, is of a fine, rich, lively color, of good _ 
size, medium number of seeds, and, take it all in all, it is a first-class orange, but — 
not equal to the Washington Navel, Mediterranean Sweet, Maltese Blood, or Paper-— ~ 
rind St. Michael. (eee 
From personal observation in the orchard of J. EK. Cutter, of Riv- Pes 
erside, I know the tree to bea handsome, upright grower, productive — 
and thornless. The leaves are very pale green; the fruit 1s of met ~ 
dium size, about three inches; in shape almost round, but inclining —— 
avery little to oblong; skin, rather smooth, of pale color and thin; | 
Core, medium, sometimes a little hollow; seeds, numerous, well de- 4 
veloped, but usually pointed at both ends; flesh, pale colored, very 
juicy; flavor, mild. pleasant, but not rich; quality, very fair. 


Harts Late. 


(Synonym, Hart’s Tardiff.) 


. . . . . : . *. / - 
The origin of this orange is uncertain. The first positive know]- 
edge of it is that S. B. Parsons, of Flushing, Long Island, about 1875, © 


took it from his greenhouses on Long Island to his nursery near 
Palatka, Fla. He thinks it came to him from Thomas Rivers, of — 

7 e . . ‘ \ } 
England. Edmund H. Hart, of Federal Point, Fla., gotitfrom Mr, = 


Parsons’s nursery, and it was in his hands that the real value of the 
variety first came into public notice. Onthe 25th of April, 1877, the 


‘fruit was first brought before the meeting of the Florida Fruit. | 
Growers’ Association by Mr. EK. H. Hart, and ‘‘it was found unripe ~~ 
and unpleasantly acid.” On June 13 of the present year (1887) Mr. , © 
-Hart sent specimens to this office which were in prime eating con- 
dition. ie.’ 


Size, medium, about 3 inches; shape, oblong, a little tapering — 
towards the stem, which is set ina slight depression; skin, rather * | ~ 
thin, a little roughened, deep pits on surface; color, bright orange; a, 
core, medium, quite firm; seeds, numerous, rather slender, pointed; 3 
flesh, light colored, very juicy; flavor, a pleasing combination of | 
sweet and acid; quality, very good; season, very Tate, from May to © 
July in Florida. < vea 

Washington Navel. Catan 


(Synonyms, Bahia, Riverside Navel.) 


This orange was illustrated in my report of last year, and a brief 
history of it there given. The name Bahia which was then used is ~~ 
that which has the prior claim, but as I stated in that report, Wash- ~~ 
ington Navel has become so much more commonly used instead that — 
the old name which Mr. Saunders, of this Department, gave it is © 
forced to give way. There has been so much interest shown within — — 
the last year regarding the origin and bearing qualities of this 
variety by the fruit-growers of the orange regions, and it is of so 
much practical importance that I have taken special pains to investi-- = 
gate the entire subject. Th ie 

As a result I have to say, that the twelve orange trees which Mr. 
Saunders, as superintendent of the gardens and grounds of this 
Department, imported from Bahia, in Brazil, were all of the same 
yariety. After examining the original trees yet in the orange-house 
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here and testing their fruit, and that of their progeny grown in 
many places in Florida and California, and after reading with care 
nearly all that has been published in the papers on the subject, I am 
convinced of the truth of the above statement. It is claimed by 
some that the two trees (some ignorantly say one,) sent Mrs. L. C. 
Tibbetts, of Riverside, Cal., were a part of the original imported 
twelve and that they were a different variety from the rest. This 
is a mistake. These trees were propagated from the original twelve 
and were sent to Mrs. Tibbetts in 1873, which was three years after 
. the importation occurred. Since submitting my former report I 
have visited the two trees and gathered and ate fruit off them. 
They each bear fruit alike in character, and identical with that sent 
me from many places in Florida and California under the two names 
above mentioned, and similar to that produced on the old trees here 
at Washington. 

The name Riverside Navel was applied to it in California, because 
the first fruit-produced in that State was at Riverside and on these 
two trees. 

In regard to productiveness I have conflicting reports. In Florida 
it is in many cases reported as being fruitful enough, but more fre- 
quently the reverse. At Riverside I examined many bearing or- 
chards of this variety, and almost always found the trees well loaded. 
Commercial growers there told me that their Washington Navel 
trees bore quite wellenough. In the number of oranges on a tree it 
is not equal to most other kinds, but the extra size and quality of the 
fruit and extra price obtained is thought to fully make up for the 
lack in number. 

Although the trees bloom very abundantly, and in most cases the 
fruit sets well, it drops badly soon after setting: Why this occurs 
isa query. After tedious examination of the anthers of the flowers 
of this and many other and more fruitful varieties under the micro- 
scope, taken from the trees here, and those sent from Florida-and 
California, with a view to discover the absence or presence of pollen, 
IT am convinced that the Washington Navel has almost no pollen. 
The naked eye shows a marked difference; for instead of being yel- 
low with pollen grains, as the anthers of most varieties are, they are 
white; and by the aid of a powerful mocroscope only now and then 
a grain of partially-developed pollen wasfound. Whether or not this 
is the cause of its shy bearing 1s not certain, for there are supposed to 
be plenty of grains from other varieties floating in the air sufficient 
to pollenize the stigmas of its flowers. 

his variety being almost entirely seediess, it may be thought to 
be the result of the lack of pollen. The peculiar umbilical mark at 
the blossom end of the orange, which gives the name ‘‘ Navel,” is 
rather singular. There are, however, other ‘* Navel” oranges which 
always have this mark, and the same peculiar feature is occasionally 
noticed in many varieties. This isanabnormal characteristic, or mon- 
strosity, which seems to me a sort of secondary orange just at the 
apex of the fruit, or an additional placenta running the length of the 
whole fruit, but larger at the end opposite the stem. It will take 
much additional experiment and waa y before any safe conclusions 
can be reached on this whole subject. The co-operation of all inter- 
ested persons is earnestly desired: 
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THE POMELO (synonym, Grape Fruit). 


(Citrus pomelanus.) : eee) 

Although closely related tothe shaddock, this is a fruit of excellent 
quality. It ripens mainly after the orange is gone and is then 
highly esteemed. Florida produces the best in quality and almost — 
the entire amount grown. Im the northern markets it is becoming 
popular and will be a very profitable crop to grow. The flavoris — 
quite peculiar. It is somewhat bitter, but withal very, agreeable, 
especially after a second or third trial. There is to my mind no © 
more wholesome and refreshing fruit for dessert use during the_ 
spring and summer. It should be eaten by cutting the fruit in 
sh hi crosswise and using a spoon to avoid the bitter taste of the 
rind, 

Most varieties are of large size, often 5 inches or more in diam-— 
eter, and nearly round, being slightly flattened at the stem and .~ 
blossom ends. The color is uniformly a light yellow. The name 
“‘ srape fruit” was given to it from the fact that the fruits hang so 
closely along the branches as to crowd each other and in the dis-. 
tance look like huge clusters of yellow grapes; but the name is — 
otherwise so inappropriate that I have decided to use pomelo instead, 
which name is, however, less used than the former. 


4 


\ 


THE KAKT* (or Japan Persimmon), 
(Diospyros kakt.) 


So far as I have learned the first trees of Diospyros kaki grown in 
North America were from seeds obtained and sent by Commodore 
Perry, of the U.S. Navy, to Lieutenant Maury, in 1856, and were 
planted at the Naval Observatory at Washington. The first fruit 
was produced on these trees in 1860. None of these seedlings, so far 
as known, were distributed or any of their progeny, and the old trees - 
are now dead. 

The next introduction of this species was by a lot of seeds imported 
from Japan by Mr. William Saunders, of the United States Depart-. 
ment of Agriculture, in 1863. They were planted on the grounds of 
the Department and germinated freely, and a part of the seedlings 
were sent out for trial. Some of the original trees grew to bearing 
size, and in at least one case produced about a bushel of fruit ona 
single tree, but all of these older trees on the grounds of the Depart- 
ment are now dead, Owing to the crude state of pomology in Japan 
it was almost impossible to get grafted trees until about the year 
1870, when the Department of Agriculture imported a lot of grafted 
trees of named varieties. These were distributed all over the United 
States, but principally in California and the Gulf States. The nomen- 
clature of these varieties was very imperfect, many trees being with- 
out name, some with dual names, and different varieties with the 
same name, as subsequent experience has proven. . 

At the present time (1887) great difficulty is experienced in identi-~ 
fying the varieties of this fruit; but in response to my requests a 
large number of specimens were this year sent here for study and 
comparison. These were from Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 


*Pronounced Kahkee, 


‘ 
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Texas, and/California. The names attached to the same variety were 
only in a few cases the same. Generally no names were given, or ~ 
those evidently wrong, and scarcely a person sending them laid claim 
to their correctness. Great pains were taken in studying and compar- 
ing these specimens with each other and with the best original draw- 
ings and paintings of the named varieties of kaki made in Japan by 
native artists. This work is to be vigorously prosecuted the comin 
year (1888), and I trust that all persons who have bearing trees wil 
send specimens here, and thus assist in carrying it forward. 

As the result of these investigations three varieties—Hachiya, 
Tane-Nashi, and Yemon—have been quite clearly identified and are 
illustrated on Plates 2 and 3 of this report. Their size and shape are 
exactly given, and their color as nearly as could be copied. 

A great many of the trees sent out by this Department (which in- 
cluded many of the first seedlings grown by Mr. Saunders) died from 
being planted in too cold a climate, and some that were planted where 
they ought to have done well were very much neglected and, having 
done poorly, created little interest. But’some of them, under more 
favorable circumstances of both climate and culture, produced ex- 
cellent results, and the nurserymen of the country began to import 
and sell trees. New seedling varieties are now being originated in 
the Southern States, and some are of excellent quality. It is hoped 
to cross this species with our native persimmon and thus get kinds 
that will be hardy and bear large fruit. 

After repeated trials all over the United States it is now known 
that the species will not thrive in a climate where the temperature 
falls to zero even occasionally, and some varieties are still more ten- 
der, as there is considerable difference in the varieties as to hardiness. 
The northern limit of successful growth is about like that of the fig, 
being on a line with Charleston, §. C., southern Tennessee, and north- 
ern Texas, but extending several degrees farther north along the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts. Georgia, Florida, the Gulf States, and 
California seem well adapted to its culture, and by experienced travel- 
ers in Japan is said to do better here than there, the fruit here being 
larger, fairer looking, andof better quality. In California the fruit 
does not seem to be as large or as luscious as that grown this side the 
Rocky Mountains, and is not thought so highly of in that State. 
This is, perhaps, owing to the dry climate. The tree is a more 
luxuriant grower than our native species, D. virginiana, and makes 
a handsome ornamental tree, with large, glossy leaves. 

After another year’s observation I have determined that the flowers 
are sometimes perfect and sometimes the stamens are abortive. 
The perfect flowers are always found in the axils of the leaves and 
always solitary. The imperfect flowers are sometimes found in 
clusters. The species may be said to be diceciously polygamous. 

The fruit, in size,is from 14 to 384 inchesin diameter, and an occa- 
sional specimen has been known to weigh 20 ounces. In shape it 
varies from flat to round and oblong-conic. In color it is from 
chrome-yellow to bright orange-red, the latter being the most com- 
mon. In flavor it is very sweet and the pulp is usually very soft. 
There is, however, considerable variation in both these respects. 
Some of the varieties require frost to make them at all palatable or 
before their natural acridity will leave them. Others are never 
acrid in any stage of their growth. Many kinds are entirely seedless. 

As a fruit it is steadily winning its way into the markets of our 
larger cities and may occasionally be found on the fruit stands of 
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our large cities in the North. Up to this date there has been but 
little of the fruit to sell. The largest amount grown by any one 

erson or firm of which I have heard was by Mr. J. Crawshaw & 

on, of Lawtey, Fla. I have been informed that the past year they 
sold about 100 bushels, principally in New York City, at an average 
price of about $7 per bushel. The fruit ships remarkably well, as 
it should be picked a little before it is ripe, and can then be trans- 
ported with perfect safety for thousands of miles. It matures and 
softens very gradually, and makes an excellent fruit to handle by 
retail dealers. It has an additional advantage in being very attract- 
ive in appearance. 


Hachiya.* 


This variety grows to the largest size of any I have yet seen. The 
shape is oblong-conic, dropping off rather abruptly toa point. Man 
specimens are decidedly quadrangular. Thecolor isa dull yellowis 
scarlet, with small dots, and occasional blotches of a brownish cast, 
generally found more numerous near the apex. 

The flesh is rather firm and of a dull color, with reddish streaks 
running through it lengthwise of the fruit. Seeds rather numerous 
and very long and slender. The flavor is sweet when fully matured, 
but quite astringent when only partially ripe. The quality is below 
that of some varieties. It is one of the principal varieties used for 
drying in Japan. The illustration (see Plate 2) was made from a 
specimen from Lyman Phelps, of Sanford, Fla. 


Tane-Nashv.t 


Size, large to very large, some specimens baving a diameter of 
3inches. The shape is roundish conical, or heart-shaped, and very 
symmetrical, there being no approach to quadrangular, as in some 
others; scarcely any cavity at the base, and stem one-half inch long. 
Color, bright orange-red, without any mixture of dull shades. The 
flesh is quite soft and in flavor a rich sweet; astringent before full 
maturity. It is without seeds. This is another of the varieties com- 
monly dried in Japan. It bears well and is, all things considered, 
one of the choicest varieties. When fully ripe the fruit looks like a 
ball of translucent jelly, and the taste does not belie its good looks. 
Specimens illustrated on Plate 2 are from O. P. Rooks, of Gar- 
denia, Fla. 


Yemon. 


Size, medium, the diameter being from 2 to 3 inches; shape, flat, 
nearly always with four well-marked sides, and the same number of 
deep sutures running into a deep cavity, in which the stem and ca- 
lyx are set. The point isa little depressed, and indistinct sutures 
run towards the four corners. The color is a bright scarlet. A del- 
icate bloom covers the surface. 

The flesh is of a dull chrome red, and when fully ripe so soft as to 
require a spoon to be used in eating it. The flavor is a most deli- 
cious sweet. It is quite generally thought to be one of the best in 
quality of any yet imported. This fact, together with its habit of 


* Pronounced Hah-chee-yah. } Pronounced Tah-na Nah-shee. 
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ereat fruitfulness and entire absence of seeds, makes it one of the 
best to orgw: 28 . 

The illustrations on Plate 3 were made from specimens from W. 
W. Thompson, of Smithville, Ga. 


THE OLIVE. 


(Olea Huropec.) 


One of the expensive articles of commerce that we of the United 
States have at present to buy abroad is olive oil. There are vast 
tracts in California, and possibly a few localities in other States 
where the olive will thrive. In fact it is now being planted exten- 
sively in California; in some cases as many as 40 acres or more in 
one orchard. Recently I had the pleasure of visiting scme of these 
orchards. At the farm of Mr. Edward E. Goodrich, near San José, 
in that State, I saw the trees in bearing and the fruit being made 
into oil. Some of the trees had grown to nearly a foot in diameter 
and others were only just planted. This orchard and those of Mr. 
Elwood Cooper, of Santa Barbara, and Mr. Frank A. Kimball, of 
National City, the latter in the extreme southwestern county in the 
United States, are the largest yet planted. Mr. Luther Burbank, of 
Santa Rosa, is largely engaged in the propagation and sale of olive 
trees, Itis my opinion that the best lands of the State for olive cult- 
ure have not yet been planted. I refer to the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada and other ranges lying back from the coast, and out of the 
way of the fogs and damp air nearer the ocean. The scale-insect, 
which is one of the pests of the olive, will not be likely to be trouble- 
some there, and there is plenty of cheap land to be had, which in Cali- 
fornia is'a desideratum. The rather elevated lands where frost will 
not be severe, and where the soil will not be so rich or moist as to in- 
duce a too rapid growth, will be the very best for this purpose. 

Experiments are begun in olive culture in Florida, Texas, and 
other Southern States, but as yet no results worthy of report have 
been reached, except that the trees grow well. 

Pickled olives are becoming more popular upon the tables of our 
people, and are very nutritious and wholesome. They are usually 
pickled while green, but to my taste those nearly ripe are much more 
palatable and also more nutritious. The fully ripe fruit in a rew 
and unpickled state is never eaten, possessing a very disagreeable 
bitter taste. The tree is very graceful and serves well the purposes 
of a street or shade tree. 

‘ ine two varieties in general cultivation in California are described 
elow: 


Mission. 


About one hundred and sixty years ago the Catholic fathers planted 
trees or seeds of the olive at the old mission of San Diego, now near 
the city of that name in California, which are yet standing and bear- 
ing, although entirely neglected. These trees are the origin of whatis 
known in California as the ‘‘ Mission” olive, and which is illustrated 
on Plate No. 6 in this report. The specimens from which this illus- 
‘tration was made were taken by me from the orchard of Mr. E. H. 
Goodrich, near San José, in Santa Clara County, and fairly represent 
the variety. It is thought to be one of the best known for pickling, 
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and produces an abundance of oil. Some growers do not consider 
it as prolific as some other varieties. Ae: 


Picholine. 


This variety was imported from France by the late B. B. Reading, 
with a number of others, and planted on his ranch near Sacramento, 
Cal., several yearsago. All the others died, and after Mr. Reading’s 
death it was propagated, supposing it to be a large-fruited variety: 
But the first fruit proved to be quite small. It ripens about six 
weeks earlier than the Mission and bears more abundantly and has 
smaller and narrower leaves. The tree has a compact, hardy, and — 
vigorous growth and the cuttings root easily. 


THE DATE. 
(Phenix dactylifera.) 


, No doubt many persons are ignorant of the fact that the date palm 
grows and bears fruit in several of the warmer parts of the United 
States. In Louisiana there were several bearing trees of this species, — 
but the freeze of 1886 killed all but one of those in the city of New 
Orleans, and if any others are standing in that State I am not aware 
of it. In Florida there are many trees, but only a very few in bear- 
ing. The same is true of California. ; 

I have no doubt but that the date will within a few years be suc- 
cessfully grown in limited sections of these States, and especially in 
California and Arizona, where a supply of water sufficient to keep the 
roots moist can be furnished. The conditions suitable to date culture 
are hot and dry air, and rich soil with abundant moisture init. These 
conditions can be secured much better in a few valleys in the south- 
ern parts of Arizona and California than elsewhere in the United 
States. The airis quite torrid for months ata time, and the irrigation 
ditches will supply the water; but I do not expect that a sufficient 
quantity will be grown for many years to come to supply any consid- 
erable portion of the market demand. 

Last October a cluster of ripe dates was received at this Depart- 
ment from Mr. O. F. Thornton, of Phenix, Ariz., which was one of 
three borne by a tree seven years old from seed growing on the 
ranch of Col. F. C. Hatch, near that place. There were a number 
of seeds planted there by Mr. Culbertson in 1880, who afterwards 
sold the ranch on which they grew. This tree had also bloomed in 
1885, but no fruit was matured as the bloom was cut off as a curiosity. 
Only one other tree besides this was preserved (the others having 
died in transplanting), and it fortunately is a male. The cluster 
contained 211 fruits of a chrome-yellow color, slightly tinged with 
bronze, and, all told, weighed 5 pounds. The seeds were perfect, 
and many of them were sent to Florida and have now grown into 
thrifty plants. 


THE CRANBERRY. 
(Vaccinium macrocarpa.) 


Although the culture of the cranberry is from climatic reasons 
restricted to a small territory compared with its market range, it is 
by no means an insignificant fruit. It is wholesome and palatable 
to the consumer, and profitable to the grower where he has the right © 
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kind of pog-land in the right climate, and has the necessary money, 
skill, and thought to devote to its culture. 

Cape Cod, Mass., is perhaps the Mecca of the cranberry-grower. 
But there are good bogs in other of the New England States, and in 
New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and, I think, in por- 
tions of northern Oregon and Washington Territory also. The bogs 
of Alaska may prove to be of much value in this line, as the berry is 
reported to me as growing there in a wild state, and bearing well. 

One thing we ought to develop, is the foreign trade in fresh cran- 
berries and in the manufactured sauce. This belongs to the com- 
mercial tradesman, but the whole subject ought to be investigated 
and assistance rendered by our General Government wherever possi- 
ble. This would add something to our export trade, and build up 
an industry remunerative to our people and harmful to no one. 

Many varieties have been selected from the wild bogs, and are now 
cultivated and sold as are the plants of other fruits. 


PROPAGATING NUT TREES, 


The art of budding and grafting nut trees as practiced by nearly 
all persons is attended with many failures. Even in the hands of 
the most intelligent and skillful, it is no easy task. Just why this is 
so neither the scientist nor the practical operator may be able to 
say, but the fact remains a hindrance to those who wish to propagate 
the choice varieties of nuts, which isthe only sure way to perpetuate 
the character of the fruit. 

One plan which is found to work by some persons in the hickory, 
pecan, and some species of the walnut (Juglans) is what is called 
ring-budding. It is done in June when the bark ‘“‘runs” or peels 
easily. Take cions from the size of a lead pencil to half an inch or 
more in diameter, with good healthy but dormant buds. From this 
cion take off aring of bark from 1 to 2 inches long, including a strong, 
well-developed bud, using great care to in no wise bruise or even 
touch its inside surface. The branch or little seedling to be operated 
upon should be as near the same size of the cion as possible. Cut it 
back tu a stump, and from this take out a ring of bark of exactly 
the same length as the one to beinserted. The ring from the cionis 
carefully split and placed on the stock, being sure that the split 
edges and the upper and lower ends join exactly. Todo this and make 
the bark and wood fit closely, it may be necessary to take off a small 
strip of the bark from the edge of the ring. The greatest care must 
be used to have the work done neatly and quickly, lest the tender 
surfaces of the cambium are injured by rough handling or by long ex- 
posure to the air. Bind the whole securely with waxed cloth, leav- 
ing out the bud only. Some say to cover the whole, stump and all, 
with a paper sack until the union is perfected, tying it below the 
wound, Others think the cutting away of the top is not best until 
after the bud has ‘‘taken.” If the work is notdone in the best man- 
ner it will not be worth while to do it at all. 

Common cleft grafting is also practiced, and other methods of 
crafting, too, both on small stocks at the surface of the ground and 
top-working. E. B. Engle & Son, of Marietta, Pa., have usually 

racticed cleft grafting on the chestnut with success. They find 
ittle difference whether the cions are cut in fall or spring. They 
have been quite successful with cions cut in the grafting season and 
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put on at once, even so late that the buds had swollen some. The 
Waxing was done in the common way. 

Others think that cutting the cions in the fall, and keeping them 
lying on the ground with just enough covering of leaves or other 
loose material to prevent evaporation until late in the spring, is quite 
po ae thus retarding their growth until the sap svarts in the 
stocks. 

4 ee of experiments with all these methods are earnestly 
esired. 


REMARKS. 


In addition to the foregoing described varieties of fruits there have 
been received at this office hundreds of packages, varying in size and 
amount from one specimen to a barrelful containing many varieties. 
Twish to acknowledge the deep interest in the work of this division that 
has been manifested by thousands of fruit-growers of the country, who 
have sent specimens and information of a pomological nature. The 
above-mentioned packages contained fruits of almost every kind 
known to this country, from the banana, mango, sapodilla, date, 
and lemon of the most southern regions, to the crab-apple, the dwarf 
blueberry, and cranberry of the north. Alaska and several foreign 
countries have alsocontributed. Itis highly gratifying to have such 
hearty co-operation in my efforts to serve the cause of pomology. It 
is moreover a matter of extreme gratification to me to have had 
many official demonstrations of your own interest in this work, and 
I sincerely trust that whatever has been done or may yet be done 
by this division shall result in the advancement of the interests of 
those who are producing and consuming our fruits. 

Obediently yours, 
H. EK. Van DEMAN, 
Pomologist. 
Hon. NorMAn J. COLMAN, 
; Commissioner of Agriculture. 


PEACE CULTURE IN THE EXTREME SOUTHWEST. 
[Report of G. Onderdonk, special agent, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Division of Pomology.] 


Str: In submitting my report concerning the pomological interests of the South- 
west it seems needful to present a preliminary statement of distinctions required in 
dealing with the fruit interests of not only the Southwest but of the extreme South 

enerally. 

i While the farmers of every section have recognized the fact that certain crops are 
adapted to certain zones, and even that certain varieties in each general class of 
products are inexorably confined to limits presenting the required special conditions, 
yet it is marvelous to behold to what extent the pomologists of the United States 
have practically ignored this principle in its application to their work, thus entailing 
upon themselves and those dependent upon them in various relations losses so ruinous 
in extent and multiplied in variety of character. It has been too largely assumed 
that in the planting and care of the different fruits it was only necessary to decide 
what variety was desired in order to suit the purpose of the planter, and then to 
plant that chosen variety, without reference to climatic conditions. This is a great 
mistake. 

Applying this thought to fruit culture, we observe that our people of every lati- 
tude have acted too much upon the supposition that they have only to determine 
the variety of peach desired and then plant that variety, regardless of the zone in 
which it is situated, and utterly ignoring the thought that there are different classes 
of the great peach family, each belonging by nature to its own isothermal zone, and 
refusing to remunerate the care bestowed upon it when subjected to the conditions 
of an unfriendly climate. And nowhere has this mistake proven more disastrous 
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than in the extreme South and Southwest. Observation and the dearest of all 
teachers, experience, teaches that while the fruits may be subjected to largely 
varied conditions, yet the stern hand of nature has fixed her bounds, beyond which 
human persistence can not force its way. 

We are compelled to regognize that there are not only special strains of peaches, 
but that there are distinctions more obstinate than those of mere strain, which we 
can hardly define without the use of a term no less comprehensive than the designa- 
tion of race. While we may deprecate the multiplication of distinction and the 
interests of peach culture in the higher latitudes have not required an observance 
of the distinctions of race, because only a single race has been comprehended there 
in the entire range of peach culture, yet when we come to investigate the peach in 
lower latitudes, nature forces her classifications upon us with a perseverance that 
admits of no denial. 

We are aware that our declaration of several types of peaches so distinct as to be 
entitled to the designation of the races will be met with criticism by some more 
Northern minds. But in the extreme South, where different races come into part 
cémpetition, the necessity of recognizing the distinctions made by the hand of 
nature is forced upon men of practical experience. Nature seems to have assigned 
to each race special conditions, and therefore special zones. We find that while a 
single race (the Persian) occupies the northern extreme, and another race (the Peen- 
to) occupies the southern extreme of the general fruit zone, yet the intermediate 
zones of the different races so overlap each other that in some cases two or more 
different races are found successful upon ground common to each other. 

In defining the different races it is quite impossible to avoid the use of terms that 
are not more or less arbitrary. And yet we must have names to identify things. 
Should we employ any names in our designations of the races of the peach that are 
illy applied we shall be glad to have them substituted by designations more fitting. 


THE PERSIAN RACE. 


This race includes all varieties springing from the importation from Persia to Italy 
during the reign of the Emperor Claudius, which was introduced into Great Britain 
about 1550, and to the American colonies about 1680. They are all late bloomers 
and can not carry their foliage through the growing season of the southern portion 
of the belt in which they are cultivated. This race includes the varieties usually 
propagated in the northern nurseriés and composes the bulk of the northern or- 
chards. By designating this race of peaches as Persian there isno intimation that all 
peaches are not of primal Asiatic origin. But as the history of this race is univer- 
sally conceded, there can be no question of the propriety of giving it a name refer- 
ring it to the country of its origin. 

We refer to the accompanying diagram, representing the relative position of the 
different races with reference to the isothermal lines. im Texas this race seems suc- 
cessful as far down as Palestine and at some elevated points below. The identifica- 
tion of the isothermal lines bounding these various zones would be a matter of prac- 
tical interest to our people. 


THE NORTHERN CHINESE RACE, 


This race, as far as we have become acquainted with it, consists of the Chinese 
Cling and its numerous progeny. It does not seem to exist in great perfection in the 
northern portion of the general peach zone. It attains its greatest perfection in the 
latitude of northern Texas, and flourishes nearer the coast of Texas than the Persian 
varieties. It succeds well as far southward as Austin, while below that point it 
diminishes in productiveness and longevity till a little below Gonzales; most of 
its varieties become worthless. We would expect it to succeed everywhere in the 
zone corresponding with the one indicated by the places in Texas which we have 
named. Some of its varieties (notably the Thurber) creep still farther south under 
the influence of a moist atmosphere. it might be remarked here that there are found 
to be notable instances in which a humid atmosphere causes fruits to flourish below 
what would otherwise have been their limit. 

The Northern Chinese race is remarkable for the great size of its fruit, as well as 
the peculiar almond-like appearance of its foliage, so peculiar also to the Southern 
Chinese race of peaches. Judging from what we can see of the Chinese peaches in 
the United States, we might conclude that there is quite as much contrast in China 
between their northern and southern types as we can observe in the great peach belt 
of our country. 
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THE SPANISH RACE, 


We havc been calling this race Spanish because we could not trace its history with 
any certainty farther than Spain. It appears to have been introduced from Spain 
to Mexico some two hundred and fifty years ago by the Catholic missionaries. It 
seems to have come to Florida in a similar way. It has been so long cultivated from 


seed in southern climates that it has become developed into a distinct race. The 


varieties of this race are mostly early bloomers, and they continue to grow through- 
out the long Southern season til interrupted by the comparative cold of our winters. 
This race has become widely scattered in the Gulf States and constitutes a hardy 
race of seedlings which have become the foundation of many choice varieties, cor- 
responding closely in quality and appearance of fruit with some of the standard 
varieties of the Persian race. Prior to the introduction of the southern Chinese 
race into the extreme South, the Spanish race supplied the only possibility of suc- 
cessful peach orchards in the coast region of the Gulf. The relative isothermal 
position of this race will be seen by reference to the accompanying diagram. 


THE SOUTHERN CHINESE RACE. 


This race, as far as it is now represented in the United States, consists of the 
Honey peach and its progeny. Mr. Charles Downing, of New York, obtained some 
seed from China, and the original Honey tree seems to have been the only result of 
this lotof seed. The high latitude in which Mr. Downing lived was so unfavorable 
to the race that the original tree never fruited.. Buta budded tree was given to Mr. 
Henry Lyons, of Columbia, S. C., about 1855. The variety was placed in the hands 
of Mr. P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, Ga., and the entire stock was held by him 
until 1858, when it was sent out for the first time: but it was not of superior value 
at Augusta, being still above its proper zone. When it was tried in Florida and in 
southern Texas it was found to be of very special merit; it ripens a little before the 
Tillotson. Several seedlings have been produced from it of special value to the ex- 
treme South, where the early varieties of the Persian race range from uncertain to 


impossible, according to the thermal conditions of the locality. This race supplies. 


our hardiest trees in the coast country of Texas and will always bear well, however 


mild the preceding winter. This race is not valuable in extreme north Texas. I 


have not obtained its proper northern limit, but have represented its zone on the 
diagram as falling a little short of that of the Persian race. 


THE PEEN-TO RACE. 


This race was intoduced by Mr. P.J. Berckmans, of Augusta,Ga. He imported 
the pits from Australia in 1859. It was found worthless at Augusta, being above 
its proper zone; but it has been found of decided value in Florida. In the coast 


region of Texas generally the fruit of the Peen-to is mostly lost on account of its _ 


extremely early blooming. In southern Louisiana and in our extreme Southwest, 
at Brownsville, Tex., it promises better and may be found valuable. In general 
terms, I should say, after watching the Peen-to for a number of years, that in south- 
ern Texas generally this race is yet too far north to be successful, and belongs be- 
low the isothermal lines of 70°. Several seedlings of this race have been obtained 
which seem to be of great value only when far enough south to be in an orange- 
. growing country. In fact, it would be interesting to see how far south of the zone 
of any other type this race might flourish. 

There are some hybrids beween the Peen-to and south Chinese type which promise 
highly. This race will undoubtedly prove to be a tropical type of peaches, fully 
at home among the oranges, lemons, bananas, pine-apples, guavas, and cocoa-nuts. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


A survey of the limits of the different zones embraced in our general peach belt 
presents to the mind the interesting conclusion that, if the proper races are selected 
as material, peach culture is possible in every latitude of our great country, from 
the Great Lakes to our extreme Southern lhmits. 
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Chart showing relative situation of the zones of the different races of peaches in the 
United States. 


GRAPE CULTURE. 


My observations upon the subject of grape culture in the extreme Southwest have 
extended through a period of thirty years. I have planted of every family of grapes 
known to our horticulturists, and carefully watched the results. I have closely ob- 
served the plantings of others, and the comparisons which I have been able to 
make during the present year have added confirmation to the generalizations that 
have been developing for some years. 

Nothing seems more certain than the fact that generalizations governing the loca- 
tion of the different races of the peach have a parallel in viticulture. Yet it seems 
that the modifications resulting from variations in the degree of humidity are more 
marked in grape culture. 

During my investigations of the present year I visited the vineyard of Mr. Hatch, 
at Ingleside, near Corpus Christi, Tex. While no variety of V. labrusca or V. ro- 
tundifolia has been of any considerable duration anywhere in the general region, it 
being the zone of the Herbemont type and V. candicans, yet I there saw different 
varieties of V. labrusca and various hybrids, all growing in the utmost perfection 
among those of the Herbemont type. A single Scuppernong covered a space of not 
less than 3,000 feet and in full bearing. Mr. Hatch’s vineyard is situated upon a 
peninsula, with some miles of water on three sides, and the Gulf also supplying 
vapor for the region. The entire site is composed of sand to a great depth, perhaps 
30 feet. The success of these varieties may probably be attributed to modifications 
by the humidity of the local atmosphere, as the same varieties failed in similar soil 
at other places. ; 

In the vineyards of Corpus Christi, the soils varying, there was a general same- 
ness of results in reference to the classes of grapes. In the vineyard of Mr. Jolin 
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McCampbell, 2 miles back of Corpus Christi, on elevated ground, where inland 
influences prevail the varieties of V. labrusca were a failure. His best success is 
with varieties of the Herbemont type. In ail of these vineyards there are several 
varieties of V. vinifera growing in great luxuriance and productiveness. Unfortu- 
nately few cultivators have a correct nomenclature for their grapes. There seems 
to be no phylloxera in that region. : 

In the vineyard of Mr. Hatch at Ingleside the V. vinifera are said to ripen well 
on an average of about every alternate year. Of the remaining crops the loss from 
rot varies from 20 per cent. to total, while under more inland influences the rot is 
less severe. The decay seems to depend upon the amount of dew or rain during the 
ripening season. 

t is interesting to note that the very loose sand of Ingleside is such that phylloxera 
can not work in it, and therefore a whole section of about 25 square miles may be 
expected to be always proof against phylloxera. The bearing of this fact upon the 
value of the Locality for the production of raisins is interesting to the country, as 
phylloxera will no doubt finally infest every soil of the country suited to their pres- 
ence. Itis also an encouraging reflection that the varieties of V. vinifera that may 
be found generally suited to the climate can probably be preserved upon stocks of 
the V. rupestris, which is indigenous to portions of Texas. 

At Point Isabella and Brownsville, varieties of the European type were formerly 
successful. But now these varieties are all either dead or in a dying condition in 
every case which I could find, while Lenoir and Herbemont (both proof against 
phylloxera) flourish in perfection. It was inferred from appearances that the V. 
vinifera died from phylloxera, but I did not have lenses to investigate closely. 
At Matamoras the same state of grape culture exists. 

At Laredo, Tex., I examined many plantations of grapes. I found V. vinifera 
varieties composing the bulk of the plantings there. The few plantings of Herbe- 
mont type were entirely promising. The growth of these two classes is vigorous and 
the plants productive. There appeared no evidence of phylloxera at Laredo. This 
is a high region with the atmospheric condition of the arid country around it. 

V. vinifera and Herbemont types represent all of the successful plantings at Laredo. 
Isaw many plantings of different types, which were evident failures. 

Whatever may in the future be supplied to southwestern Texas from combina- 
tions between indigenous classes or classes that may prove adapted it is very plain 
that, aside from varieties of the V. vinifera and Herbemont types, we have nothing 
now that will give success in the extreme Southwest except under local conditions. 
The Herbemont and Lenoir, both of which are purely wine grapes, seem better 
adapted and hardier than any other varieties. In fact these varieties succeed in 
the utmost perfection and make of nearly the entire State of Texas a natural wine- 
producing region of enormous capacity, if it should ever be developed in that direc- 
tion. Of these two varieties the Lenoir attains its greatest success in the southwest, 
and will probably not prove successful in northern Texas, while the Herbemont 
region seems to cover the entire State. There are a number of new seedlings of 
this type, also others of various combinations now on trial, which present possibili- 
ties of vast service in the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. ONDERDONE, 
Special Agent. 
Hon, Norman J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculiure. 
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REPORT OF CHIEF OF SEED DIVISION. 


-————-. 


S1r: In presenting my third annual report I am able to announce 
rogress in the direction of efficiency and usefulness. For thisI am 
indebted to your practical suggestions and hearty co-operation, as 
well as that of my assistants, who have manifested a lively interest 
in making my Division a creditable one in one of the most impor- 
tant Departments of the governmental service. 

The system of testing the seeds which has now been in successful 
operation for more than two years is all that is to be desired in that 
direction. Asa result of this, the amount of worthless and sterile 
seeds offered for sale to the Department for distribution by this Di- 
vision has become so small as to be hardly appreciable. 

This, together with the strong guaranty now required of those 
who furnish seeds to the Department, has eifected the most desirable 
results, for it is an indisputable fact that a better class of seeds has 
never been disseminated than that which is now being distributed 
annually. The following quotations from a few of the many recipi- 
ents of them in all parts of the country are but a fair sample from 
the many hundreds of reports that are received each year: 

‘When I compare the vegetables that: are now in our market with the market 
forty years ago there is a marked difference, and [ believe the distribution of seeds 
by the Government has been a potent factor in making the difference.” 

‘“We have found all seeds sent to us from your Department exceptionally clean 
and of good germinating qualities.” 

“* All seeds received from the Department have germinated well and proved true 
to description. I consider the distribution of great value to this country. as it places 
new and desirable varieties in the hands of people in different localities.” 

‘‘The garden seeds received from you compare favorably with those received from 
our best seedsmen, and possess the advantage of being more certain to germinate.” 

‘‘T am confident the system of distribution by the Department of Agriculture has 
not only introduced many new and valuable varieties but has been the means of 
improving standard seeds.” 

“There is no doubt as to the practical value of the Department of Agriculture to 
the farming interests of the nation.” 


A prominent agricultural writer, in speaking of the benefit of the 
seed distribution, says: » 

A great deal of good has been done by the Department of Agriculture. The in- 
troduction of the Sorghum plant is a noticeable example, for the value of the crop, 
according to the census of 1880, was $11,000,000. Scores of varieties of most ex- 
cellent seeds have been put within the reach of the masses of the people, who would 
not otherwise have obtained them because of the exorbitant prices charged for them 
by unscrupulous dealers who have been among the first to condemn the Agricult- 
ural Department. 


The business of the Seed Division is to receive, keep a correct and 
classified list of seeds; to subject these to a double test before accept- 
ing them; to store away systematically all the seeds purchased; to 
receive and care for all the miscellaneous supplies needed in putting 
up and distributing the same; to make paper pockets and cotton bags 
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for the reception of seeds; to estimate the number of the same requi- 
site for each variety; to prepare copy for seed-pocket labels, com- 
prising the name of seed, and, when deemed necessary, directions — 
for planting and cultivation;* to put up seeds in quantities suitable 
for distribution; to prepare large numbers of packages of the various 
kinds to meet any exigency that may arise; to fill, as received from 
the Commissioner or chief clerk of the Department, the orders of 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress; to address the 


required number of franks and postal cards; send seeds to about: 
4,200 State and county statistical agents of the Department, to agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations, agricultural societies, and 
to miscellaneous applicants throughout the entire country, and to 
such persons in foreign countries as desire to effect exchanges with 
this Department; to keep sets of books in which entries in detail are 
made of all seeds received and of all distributions (with the excep- 
tion of those to members of Congress); to make up at the end of 
each fiscal year an alphabetically arranged statement showing in 
full the quantities, species, and varieties of seeds received by the Di- 
vision during the year, as well as preparing a tabulated statement 
showing the distribution of seeds during the same period; and to do 
much other necessary work of such a character as not to be easily 
classed under any particular head, but none the less essential to the 
usefulness and efficiency of the Division. 

Seed growing having become an important industry of the United 
States it has become a necessity that seed cultivators should know 
something of the habitat of the seeds with which they experiment, 
for if seeds be grown in a latitude unsuited to them, failure will be 
the invariable result. We know the effort to acclimatize the olive, 
fig, and banana in the open air where the thermometer falls below 
zero has always resulted in the loss of the plants. Different locali- 
ties often seem best adapted to different varieties of the same family, 
as is apparent in the grasses. Timothy grass is grown largely in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and New York; Red Clover in Michigan, Ohio, 
and Indiana; Lucerne or Alfalfa mainly in California, while Blue 
Grass and Kentucky are so closely associated that the mention of 
the one suggests the other. The problem of acclimating varieties 
must necessarily be one of slow growth, inasmuch as mere examina- 
tion of seeds can never take the place or afford the certainty of 
practical experiment. 

For this and many other reasons there is a pressing need for greater 
unity of action among practical scientific agriculturists throughout 
our country. Not only would time and labor be saved, but better 
results would be obtained with concert ‘of action. Science with 
practice will be sure to achieve results immeasurably greater than 
would either, unaided by the other. A correspondent residing in 
southern Texas, in a recent letter to the Department, says in regard 
to the value of Northern seeds for planting in the South: 

One thing I have learned, and that is, that the farther north we can procure our 
seed corn or other seeds the earlier the crop will mature. For instance, seed corn 
will mature thirty-eight days earlier from seed grown in Ohio than from seed of 
the same variety procured from Mexico. 


* A complaint has justly been made to this Department that no directions accom- 
panied the packages of seed of the Russian forage plants, whether the seeds should 
besown broadcast or drilled in and cultivated. An earnest though unsuccessful 
effort was made to procure the desired information in time for the spring distribu- 
tion. 
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Seed is the foundation of farming, and good seed of good farming. 
All seeds should be tested both for vitality and purity. It is a fact 
well known by practical seedsmen that a very small percentage of 
impure seeds means very many in a bushel. 

n the last decade a new impetus has been given to the agricult- 
uralinterests of our country. Our Southern farmers and the new set- 
tlers of our Western Territories have awakened to the necessity of 
. utilizing more fully the great advantages we possess in soil, climate, 
and productiveness. The question as to what seeds are best adapted 
to different localities, even in the same latitude, but affected by various 
altitudes, winds, and ocean currents, is becoming one of no small 
importance, and points to the practical benefit of judicious care in 
the selection of seeds to be planted and great watchfulness as to 
results. 

This is most fully illustrated in the case of Florida. Allof Florida 
lying south of the twenty-ninth parallel is in a belt of northeasterly 
winds and can not therefore be included with e\ en Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana in climatic conditions or productions. The 
inference from observation connected with these facts is, that food 
and fodder plants for this section must be sought and found in coun- 
tries having climatic conditions similar to its own. 

It is believed from these climatic comparisons that Florida, the 
arid portions of southern Texas, and southern California must look 
to Egypt, India, and Japan for vegetable stock. The Department 
has and can aid materially in being able to furnish these new and 
valuable seeds for experiment in localities seemingly adapted to their 
successful cultivation. The Government holds it in its power to do 
this, where private enterprise would fail for want of means or requi- 
site information on the subject. In furtherance of this design and 
in accordance with the law establishing the Department of Agricult- 
ure for the purchase and distribution of such seeds as are ‘‘rare or 
uncommon to the country” substantial progress has been made by 
the Department. 

The farmers in western Texas are earnestly endeavoring to find 
grains that will germinate, grow, and mature with the smallest 
amount of water, which, though limited to 10 or 15 inches of rain- 
fall each year, may yet be made a growing quantity. The great 
question now being asked by this growing section of country is how 
to use sunshine and rain to the best interest of the farmer. By means 
of the cordial co-operation of the Botanist of the Department with 
this Division; seconded by the earnest efforts of the Commissioner, a 
measurable degree of success has attended the procuring and intro- 
duction of several new and valuable grasses for both summer and 
winter grazing on some of these half-barren plains, where, without 
suitable grasses, agriculture must necessarily be neglected and prog- 
ress retarded. 

In the solution of an agricultural problem of so much importance 
in a country extending through so widearange of latitude, a climate 
so diversified, and with agricultural interests the greatest in the 
oh ae the Department of Agriculture must ever be an important 

actor. 

The tendency to place all sorts of vegetable seeds upon the market 
under new names will continue until some system shall be inaugu- 
rated conjointly by the creation of a purely Agricultural Museum 
under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture and with 
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the co-operation of the directors of the Experiment Stations of the 
various Wiates and Territories. 

Without such a check, new names for old varieties unworthy of — 
dissemination will continue to be increased, and extravagant notices 
of so-called new things will be continued. The primary object of 
the Department in procuring and distributing soa is to substitute 
superior varieties for those which have deteriorated by reason of re- 
peated planting in localities where each does not maintain its orig- 
inal vigor or standard of excellence. In this connection I desire 
again to call the attention of intelligent cultivators who may receive 
one or more varieties of seeds, to the importance of making a care- 
ful report of the adaptation of each to the locality and soil, with the 
view of furnishing the Seed Division of the Department of Agricult- 
ure with an array of facts of great practical interest for compilation 
and future reference, and for guidance in making purchases for 
subsequent distribution. This is one of the many reasons why all 
important facts connected with the cultivation of new varieties should 
be carefully noted, and the result (with name of variety) promptly 
reported early in the month of December of each year, in order that 
the deductions therefrom may be embodied in the annual report. 

During the past year increased attention has been given to send- 
ing out blanks for reports on the merits or demerits of the most im- 
portant and valuable seeds distributed from this Division. The re- 
plies to these queries are condensed and arranged according to 
varieties and localities and kept on file, thus enabling the Seed Di- 
vision at any moment to furnish information upon seeds sent out by 
the Department. These reports for the present year have been in 
the highest degree satisfactory, and a growing desire is manifested 
from all parts of the country to obtain Department seeds, as being in 
every respect reliable. We would here call the attention of those 
sending such reports to the necessity of noting the names of the 
varieties received. Many reports that are highly satisfactory as to 
germination, quality, and productiveness of the seed can not be 
made available and are useless because the name of the variety is 
not given. 

The Department still continues the system inaugurated some years 
since of exchanges of seeds with foreign countries, as has been shown 
by a former reference, and by this means useful and ornamental 
leaks are procured and international courtesy fostered, for it is a 
noticeable fact that in the equitable interchange of seeds and plants 
which have taken place between our own Government and those of 
foreign countries our friendly relations therewith have been greatly 
strengthened and promoted. In no Department of the General 
Government has the expenditure of so small a sum been productive 
of so much good as that expended in the introduction and dissemina- 
tion of valuable seeds and plants, thus verifying the French maxim, 
‘‘Ye don d’une plante utile me parait plus précieux que la découverte 
d’une mine d’or, et un monument plus durable qu’une pyramide.” 
(‘The gift of a useful plant is much more precious than the discovery 
of a gold mine, and a monument more durable than a pyramid.”) 

Perhaps it may be safe to say that at no time since the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture has the correspondence of 
the Seed Division been of more interest or of greater importance to 
the interests of agriculture than at the present time. 

It embraces a wide field of inquiry, experiment, and facts, derived 
from both domesti¢ and foreign sources. The accounts of experi- 
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ents with new or hitherto. unknown varieties in forage, grain, 


tobacco, and cotton products become through its means the property © 


of every intelligent farmer. The experiments with old varieties in 
new localities and the reports received from agricultural societies 
and individuals in every section of the country are of growing im- 


portance. The inquiries and replies from our consular agents in all 


parts of the world in regard to the new varieties of products which 
are now being so extensively introduced from Japan, Corea, and the 
islands of the sea, with the interesting accounts of their successful ° 
cultivation in the different sections of our own widely extended and 
rapidly developing country, embrace but a small part of the corre- 
spondence of the Seed Division. 

We append some of the most interesting. The Persian Tobacco, ~ 
which is now being disseminated, is produced in Hindostan and the 
provinces bordering on the Caspian Sea. It is highly esteemed and 
sought after by the wealthier class of Orientals for smoking through. 
rose water, and is exported to Russia, and used in the manufacture 
of cigarettes. 

The boom which Tobacco has taken in Florida in the past two 
years has created a great inquiry for good and new varieties of the 
weed. The Delli (or Sumatra) has been a variety for which there 
has been the greatest demand. This Tobacco is originally from Delli, 
a very large and populous colony of Sumatra. The Dutch authori- 
ties hoard it with jealous care, and it is difficult to obtain the seed. 
for foreign growth. The tobacco from all the districts of the east 
coast of Sumatra goes into the market of the civilized world under 
the name of the Delli. The Floridian, of Tallahassee, Fla., pub- 


lished the following account of the result of growing tobacco in 
Leon County from Sumatra seed, sent from the Department of Agri- 


culture at Washington for free distribution : 


Last Saturday Mr. J. C. Shine brought to the Floridian office a single stalk, which 
was about as much as he could well carry, with a number of the largest leaves cut 
off. The plant was over 4 feet 10 inches high, and the leaves 29 inches long and 
over 13 inches broad. Many persons have examined this sample plant who know 
good tobacco when they see it, and all agreed that it was very fine and that they 
never saw tobacco equal to it. Mr. G. K. Clark, who comes from the famous Suf- 
field tobacco section of Connecticut, says it eclipses anything he ever saw in the 
tobacco line. 


The high prices demanded for the Sumatra tobacco have led to the 


. formation of a company that has purchased large tracts of land in 


Florida and will go largely into tobacco growing next year. There is 
no reason why that State should not take a high stand among the 
tobacco-growing States of the nation. 


REPORTS OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES’ 
AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


CEREALS. 


CORN. 


The White Giant Normandy gives excellent satisfaction from southern Alabama 
to northern Missouri. The Mosby produces finely from central Florida to central 
New York, on the Atlantic border, and also makes a wonderful yield in the Missis- 
sippi Valley., Pride of the North produces splendid crops in the Spring-Wheat grow- 
ing districts as far north as central Wisconsin and southern Dakota. Yellow 
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-- a heavy yield, the largest of several varieties tried this year. | 


tn Mameatke ing is. Peed as being valuable in central ‘Texas, in Towa, 
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- northern Wisconsin. — oR we 
California Agricultural College: The Mosby made a very fine growth and gay ' 


Florida Agricultural College : The Mosby has a vigorous stalk, but the ears a 
not well filled, ; aN : 
Louisiana Experiment Station: The Mosby is a fine variety. | : atiek ' 
Mississippi Agricultural College: The Mosby is one of the best varieties with us. Baas 
when planted on good land. - - 
Missouri Farmers’ Club: The Pride of the North very early, and very valuabl i 
on this account in dry seasons. . a 
North Carolina Lenoir Grange: The Mosby was excellent, very prolific, four or 
- five ears to the stalk ; central North Carolina especially adapted to its, production, ny 
North Carolina Experiment Farmer: Mosby did splendidly, very prolific, earlier 
than most varieties, Re Kt 
' Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association: The White Giant Normandy is a desirable variety ie 
for Texas, yields about 60 bushels per acre, and two weeks earlier than common. 
- Texas Honey Grove Grange: The Mosby i is an excellent variety. 
A report from Klickitat County, Wash. Ter., says: ‘‘ Mosby’s Improved Proline 
Corn will prove of incalculable benefit to this section at the present time on account Ba 
of the destruction of the native grasses by too close grazing.’ 


: : OATS. "4 


Burpee’ s Welcome are raised successfully from central Florida to southern Maine, - heh 
_but apparently increase in quantity and improve in quality as they reach more — 
northern climates. In Maine 11 pounds of seed produces 84 pounds of grain, ‘ 

Connecticut Experiment Station: Victoria ‘‘ were perfect” and are a A" 
valuable where oats are made into hay. 

Maryland Statistical Correspondent: Hargett’s White (seizure) proved a success, — 
and are admirably adapted to central Mar yland. 

Pennsylvania State College; Hargett’s White (seizure) Oats grew thrifty, with 
good broad leaf, and produced a good stand of straw and yield of grain. 


WHEAT. 


Kentucky Agricultural Exper iment Station : Thus summarizes results of sohoueet Ah an 
. tested: The Crimean, Egyptian, Indian Wheats, and Genoese were valueless, being — M ie st 
unable to withstand the winters. The McGehee White was-defective in having a 
weak straw. The Martin’s Amber proved almost a failure. The Diehl Mediterra- 
nean proved to be an excellent variety and deserves attention by the farmers of the eae 
State. Of the three other varieties sent out by the United States Department of — 
Agriculture, the German Emperor is a very promising variety. The Mediterranean Hi 


Hybrid yielded more than any variety. ‘Tt certainly is very promising and the *Y x 
best wheat we had this year. The Extra Early Oakley with us has proven itself a tal 
most excellent wheat. This wheat was so promising that some samples were sent | ay . 
out to try it on a larger scale, Dr, R. J. Spurr sends the following report: gu 
‘The Extra Early Oakley Wheat which I got from you has given me much sat- 
isfaction. I have noticed this wheat on the State College ¢ rounds for the past three 
years, and was impressed by its characteristics, and feel free to say that no greater 
boon could be conferred upon the farmers of this State than a general distribution 
of it throughout our State.” ts ota heat 


Connecticut Agricultural Haperiment Station: Martin’s Amber, Four Rowed — ea 
Sheriff, Diehl’s Mediterranean, McGehee’s White, Raub’s Black Prolific, German % j 


Emperor, and Fulcaster all do well in southern Connecticut. nee 
Georgia Statistical Correspondent : The *‘ Good” variety will be a success in West fy Bey. 
central Georgia. cy 
Texas Pomona Grange: The Fulcaster is a little later than other wheats but grows Seem 5 
taller and will no doubt be a success in northern Texas. M ie 
Corron. aaa 

Arkansas Sund Creek Farmers’ Club: Shine’s Prolific is a vigorous grower, stands ie 

drought well, and holds its fruit better than most of the cotton tried. 7 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College: The Jones’ Improved and the 8, B, 
Maxey were treated in exactly the same manner and after ginning, the lint and seed — 
‘of each were weighed separately, and were next submitted to prominent and re- 
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‘Both varieties were classed below the average of cotton raised in this (Brazos) 
country. The'yield is about an average for our uplands, making about 1 bale to 
every 2} acres. 


CLOVER... : 
: 


in the irrigated districts of this State. Alsike grows well with moderate irrigation. 
Pennsylvania State College: Alsike wintered well, grew very thick, and yielded a 


staple.” 4 


California Agricultural College: Alfalfa is the chief reliance for hay and pasture ~~. 


fair second crop. ms?) ‘" ben ty 

_ Wisconsin Experiment Station : Seed of Alsike produced vigorous plants and will) © \_ 
prove very valuable for pasture on moist lands. : ee 7 

’ hades 
TEOSINTE (Luchloena luxurians). ie 

7 * 

LG 

Florida State Agricultural College: Teosinte is very difficult to cure in Florida. ie 

_ by reason of its extreme succulence, but is very productive and 2 valuable plantfor = _ 
green soiling. I ee 

| Missouri Agricultural College : Teosinte did well and promised to be a good for- 4h 

_ age plant; worthy of further trial on a larger scale. ee 

rs Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College: We are much pleased with Whe 
<4 Teosinte, but wish to give it further trial before giving an opinion of its value. Peas * 
Sana Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association: Teosinte is a wonderful forage plant; stands auth 2 A 
ie the head of the list. ‘ , 
.  ~ Texas Ledbetter Grange: Distributed Teosinte among its members, and some te-— Yard 
.. ported that 15 to 20 stalks grew from one kernel of seed and attained a height of 10. 
*.* 012 feet. Stock are very fond of it, and it is pronounced a valuable plant if it will > 
_. produce seed. ; ; yeh 
a D. Chalmers Ervin, Narrows, Brevard County, Fla., writes: “Out of a fewsmall 
parcels of Teosinte sent me I got one-half dozen good specimen plants. Thesewere 4 


planted September 1, and matured about January. These were planted on shell hum- 
mock land, and made as many as 10 or 12 branches to a single stalk. Iam satisfied | 
that it is a valuable forage plant and will thrive in this locality.” 


> the cultivation of Teosinte: ‘In the spring of 1884 I procured a few seeds which TI 
ae planted in one row, hills 4 feet apart, planted in the middle of May. two seed to 
’ _. the hill, cultivated same as corn. October 15 I eut some of the best hills and 


‘in the shed they weighed 22 pounds. The following year I procured more seed and 


lanted about an acre, hills 4 by 4 apart, same hills weighed 44 pounds. Counting °~ 
VV Pp “ I Do 


-.. - the entire crop at this rate the result would be 116,600 pounds ereen fodder, or 
41,200 pounds of cured. 


crop had scarcely a fair chance, as the weeds and grass were allowed to almost 

choke it at first. The ground was heavily manured, but would hardly have’ pro- 

duced 100 bushels of corn to the acre under the most favorable circumstances. The ’ 
growth was about five months, the height about 9 feet. It is relished by all kinds. 
of stock, from horses to hogs. 


‘In the spring of 1886 one of my tenants planted less than one-half an acre on 


-. ground which had been in cultivation for fifteen years without manure, and would. - 


.» . not have produced more than 40 bushels of corn to the acre. The result was four 
large loads of dry fodder, probably equivalent to 5 or 6 tons per acre, although the 
season was an excessively dry one,” 


J. 5. Erwin, Kirksville, northern Missouri, gives the following as his experience in ~ 


**T do not think that this is the maximum, as I claim no particular skill, and the 


__weighed them; the heaviest weighed 62 pounds. After being dried for two months. * aa) 
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_ Thus proving that the Teosinte is considerably richer in albuminoids than other 
fodders, and is on that account valuable to combine with feeding materials pocrer 
in nitrogen. - 2 ae 


rks KAFFIR CORN. Je 

Egee ae j 1) eae 
reese Arkansas Farmers Club: It is almost impossible to say too much in its favor : 
a grain and forage plant. ptt 
res Florida Agricultural College: Kafiir Corn has proved a, valuable acquisition to 
our forage plants whether green or dry. The grain isalso a consideration, as so much — 


more can be grown per acre than from tmdian Corn. ae 
_. Mississippi Agricultural College: WKaftir succeeds well in central Mississippi. | ~*~ 
North Carolina Experiment Farmer: Kaffir Corn is a splendid forage/plant and “~ 
oa yields an abundant crop of grain. : ee yc 
ee Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association: Kafiir Corn is a success and is one of the best of | 
_ forage plants. The seed is highly relished by poultry. = ee 
ar 5 a & Ny 


- REPORTS ON MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND FIELD CROPS. 
gab RS acl RussIAN ForaGe PLAanNtTs. ieee 


a9 Dakota Territory, Grant County: Vicia villosa does well, grows luxuriantly, lives : 
~~ over the winter, and comes out in spring in fine order. te 


re : Ts a ae bak 
“F Idaho, Ada County: Jaeger Beans germinated well and grew luxuriantly. Vicia ra | 
villosa germinated and grew well and was a success. Blue Lupins germinated rf 
- ~ and grew finely, but failed on account of too much moisture. Uh, ced 


New Jersey, Salem County: Vicia villosa grew Juxuriantly. If sown not too — 
'. thickly on good rich land it may be profitable. Spergulum Maxima grows very ms 
rank when sown upon good ground and promises to be a good forage plant and feed _ S 
for sheep. een 
ae: North Carolina, Moor County: Blue Lupins is a good forage plant and yields 
~~ about-50 per cent., but not as good as the Southern Lupins, which grows in North & ; 


Carolina and is highly prized as a fertilizer when turned under while green, te 


ses 


: 
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EAC? SEED: DIVISION, 96°00 “4 
S ABYSSINIAN GRASS (Hragrostis Abyssinica). 


¥ 


Texas Agricultural Society: Had much to contend with in wind and rain, but 


some of it being cured for hay it proved to be very fine. Pronounced the finest’ a 


grass seenin this region. Cattle are very fond of it. 


Texas Horticultural Association : Perennial rye-grass and Texas Blue excel all. 


others in central Texas for winter pasture. Whoever invests in these grasses will 
make no mistake. 


MILLET (Oryzopsis cuspidata). 


Kansas Agricultural State College: Indian millet does remarkably well in north- 


eastern Texas. 


POTATO. 


Michigan Agricultural College: The Polaris variety is smooth, good shape, fair 
size, ripens earlier than most of the early varieties. 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station: Thirty-three single eye cuttings of 
the Polaris yielded 17 merchantable tubers weighing 51 pounds 3 ounces, and 70 
unmerchantable tubers weighing 51 pounds 9 ounces. 

A correspondent in the District of Columbia thus writes: ‘‘I planted the Polaris 
Potato inalternate rows with the Early Rose and Beauty of Hebron, treating them 
all alike as to day of planting, fertilizing, and cultivation. The Polaris came up 
first, blossomed first, and were ready for the table six days before the Early Rose and 
eight days before the Beauty of Hebron. We considered the! Polaris the best eat- 
ing potato of the three, white, mealy, and free from core; in fact, the best early 


variety I have ever raised, and I have tried all the new ones that have been put | 


upon the market during the past dozen years.” 
SORGHUM. 


Sorghum is well adapted to the soil and climate of Texas, both as a forage plant 
and as a sugar-cane, and if the planter had suitable machinery for sugar making it 
would no doubt become exceedingly valuable. 

Texas Horticultural Society: One acre ‘‘ Orange” Cane made 96 gallons fine 


_ sirup. 


Texas Bee-keepers’ Association : Sorghum is a desirable forage plant, producing 
two crops of 3 or 4 tons. per acre. 

Texas Agricultural Society : The Early Orange Cane has proved entirely satisfac- 
tory, and will probably take the lead in the southeastern part of Texas. 


SUNFLOWER (Giant Russian). 


From queries submitted by the United States Department of Agriculture with re- 
gard to the qualities of the Giant Russian Sunflower, we summarize the following : 


It will yield when planted on bottom-lands along the Potomac 60 bushels per acre. 


In feeding value it was found superior to corn for the following reasons : It contains 
more carbon as a heat-giver when fed to hogs; it produces a peculiar laxative 
effect on horses and cows, giving them a fine, glossy coat similar to that of the 
Arab horse. To horses and cows it was fed at the rate of 1 pint perday. When 
ground and mixed in the proportion of one-third sunflower to two-thirds corn or 
wheat middlings it is superior to any fattening or condition corn or condiment. As 
fuel it is of little value, but as fiber it is valuable and we have a sample of paper of 
unusual strength made from its fiber by the natives of Tashkand. Nooil has been ex- 
presse for want of machinery, but by chemical analysis it was found to contain 11 
per cent. of the total weightof the grain. The oil is palatable as a condiment and far 
superior to Olive oil for domestic purposes. While it may have a value ina sanitary 
point, it is most likely an indirect one, not by absorbing air [miasm] but by absorb- 
ing an immense quantity of water and throwing off an excess of ozone, rendering 
by this means an excess of miasm innoxious. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Tilinois Crop Reporter: Burbridge’s Eclipse Peas, Red Wetherfield Onion, and 
Eclipse Beet do remarkably well. 

Kansas Farmers’ Institute: Golden Refu-ee Bean, Sutton’s Gem Lettuce, Laxton’s 
Earliest of All Peas, Golden Sugar Corn seem to be well adapted to central Kansas. 


‘ 3 ft Weeks Beans are a success and are very productive. — Montrea M 
Se is A No. 1. The Paragon and Livingston Beauty. Tomato a: tip-tor ) grov 
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Missouri: Experiment I * The - Cranbe eu dues 


earers. 
New Hampshire ‘Agricultural College: The Beet Carrdt, Cabbage, Cau ia 

Sees Onion, Spinach are all grown successfully in central ‘New Hampshire. 
aa ey ‘South Carolina Agricultural Society: The All Seasons Cabbage and All 
Round Lettuce proved very fine. 

South Carolina Statistical Reporter: The Peerless, Kolb’s Gem. and Ts 
. -Water-melons are very large. Norfolk, White Globe, French Globe Turni 

desirable, The Golden Rose is a delicious tur nip. 

Tennessee Agricultural Society: The Early Six Weeks and Golden Rose: 
“are both of superior quality. 
' Texas Agricultural College: The Louisiana Okra is the best ever grown in « 
‘Texas. The Danver Carrot, Early Mayflower Tomato, and Acme are very superi¢ ‘a 
_.* ‘Long Green Cucumber and Boston pickles promise well, ‘ or ‘ 
oat Teras State Hor tieultural Association: he Milan Strap Leaf and ‘vane. Top 
ue ‘Strap Leaf Turnips yielded abundant returns of magnificant turnips; oe a 
oT, es S was a grand success. ‘ 
: Texas Agricultural Society: The Beaumont’s Wonder Water-melons were ) ) 
hae some weighing over 50 pounds. ee 
+. Virginia Agricul ture Soci ety: Kolb’s Gem Water-melon was a success. “Alls 
fe from: the United States Department were carefully tested, and in no one ins 


ae _ have they failed to germinate.” gee 


eat 
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ss CONDENSED REPORTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bh oe Hila ee ALABAMA. 


ens Corie Mosby and White Giant Normandy have been cultivated with great s 
a eess in the southern part of the State, an d are excellent varieties for eee es 
*“ -vation fo®both field and table. : 
.. Oats.—Burpees’ Welcome, planted in the northwestern portion of the State, had 
Kia fine, large heads, although the season was very unfavorable. | ey 
-Wheat.—The Fuleaster. Early Oakley, and McGehee succeeded well in all ee 
_ of the State. The Fulcaster proved the best. 

Cotton.—Shine’s Prolific proyed very vigorous, withstands drought: ee ie) 
holds its fruit better than other varieties. The Peerless, planted in the southern — ih 
‘part of the State, germinated 95 per cent. of its seed, is very productive, but. aa oe 2 

_\ tendency to dry up. ae = 
Teosinte.—Grows luxuriantly and can be cut two or three times during thes sum tare 
mer. Stock are very fond of it. 
2 Kafr Corn.—Is vigorous, and resists the ordinary vicissitudes of weather. 
. Fobacco.—General Grant is a fine variety that ripens early and Me well, Pi 
- | Havana yields largely, is easily cured, and has a fine flavor. , 
cg is Vegetables. —Of the many varieties sent out by the Department, the Pxcelsic 
Evergreen Corn, Trophy Tomato, Laxton’s Marvel Pea, and Extra Early Bassano — 
a Beet a are special favorites, while all seem adapted for general cultivation throughout. 
ae ‘the tate. Pee cee 


pare ARKANSAS. | ey 


PRR Cork White Giant Normandy in the northwest, and the Mosby in the central 

see part of the State, did finely, and both seem well suited to the soil and climate. 
Cotton.—Jones’ Improved, planted in the northeastern portion of the State, will | 

make one-third more per acre than any other cotton raised in Arkansas. Shine’s © 


bo 


| * Early Prolific is also raised in the southeast with satisfaction and profit. ney 
Cpr Clover. —Alfalfa is very productive. Two packages received from the Be ' 
ment in 1885. after two years’ growth, now covers half an acre. oS 
ci Teosinte.—Has made a fine growth in this State, and it is thought will excel Millet 3 
or Hungarian. me 
sO Kafr Corn.—Does well in the southwestern part of the State: grows about G fect 


7 tee 


in height, is very heavy headed, and produces tremendous amount of foliage. — 
is impossible to say too much in its favor as a grain and forage plant.” 


~ 


a oh iy Tobacco.—Orinoco, ‘Havana, and White Burley are all grown in the northwest 
part of the State, but Orinoco is best adapted to the locality. . 


‘ kota. 
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_. Vegetables.—Mohawk and Early Red Valentine Beans, Pine-apple and Bassano 
Beet, Peerless Cucumber, Commodore Nutt Lettuce, and Livingston Tomato are 


among the many varieties ef vegetables that do well in this State. 


. CALIFORNIA. 


' Oats.—From 1.quart of seed of the Hargett’s White (seizure) sent from the De- 
partment 644 pounds of grain was produced. 

Clover.—Alfaifa and Alsike both grow luxuriantly in central California with 
moderate irrigation. . 

Tobaceo.—The Havana raised from the seed sent from the Department to south- 
western California was awarded the first premium at the San Diego County Fair 
and pronounced by competent judges the best they had ever grown in this locality. 

Vegetables.—The seeds of all the varieties sent from the Department were a suc- 
cess. Vegetables grow finely throughout the State when irrigation is practical, and 
with wonderful results. 


COLORADO. 


Corn.—Pride of the North is very valuable for the southwestern part of the State; 
matured earlier than eight other varieties planted at the sametime. The yield was 
very large for this latitude. The Yellow Mammoth King also produced a fine crop. 

Oats.—Burpee’s Welcome yielded well and is adapted to the southwest. 

Wheat.—The German Emperor grows well in the central part of the State. The 
straw is stiff, had some rust, and from seed received harvested 4 bushels, 60 pounds 
to the bushel. The grain was large and fine. 

Vegetables.—Thrive here, especially melons and other vines. 


DAKOTA. 


Corn.—Pride of the North has proved of permanent value in southeastern Da- 


Oats.—Burpee’s Welcome, sown in central Dakota, yields well and is of superior 
quality, producing magnificent heads. The Hargett’s White in the same locality 


were ten days earlier than the Victoria, but not as good quality and a much lighter 
yield. The Board of Trade and Australian varieties have proved to be of perma- 


nent value in the southeastern part of the State. 

_ Wheat.—Egyptian Fife is taking the lead in the southern part of the State. 
__ Clover.—Alfalfa has been very successful in the northwest and is likely to become 
the future forage plant of Dakota. The Alsike did remarkably well in the western 
central portion of the State. The Mammoth Red Clover made a fair growth and 
seeded well, but does not appear to be adapted to Dakota’s needs. Perennial grasses 
are what is required for pasture. 


Tobacco.—Szegedina, planted in the southeastern part of the State, ripens' early 


mE the quality is good, but on account of winds must be planted in well-protected 
places. 


Sunflower.—The Russian is cultivated throughout the State, and yields at the rate 


of 75 bushels to the acre. Itranks with corn as feed for chickens, but has\to be fed 
with other grain. It is valuable as kindling, and is worth $5 peracre as light wood. 

Vegetables.—There is no limit to the supply of vegetables in favorable seasons. 
While all grow well, Melons are exceedingly fine, come weighing from 20 to 20 


pounds.. 


FLORIDA. 


Corn.—The White Giant Normandy is grown with success in the northwestern 
portion of the State. The Mosbyin the same locality has proved very prolific; it 
has a small cob, large ear and stalk. : 

Oats.—Burpee’s Welcome is a very rapid grower. The headsare very full, having 


from 110 to 120 kernels on a stalk. This variety is free from rust and is undoubt- 


edly a good one for central Florida. f 
Teosinte.—This plant is becoming very popular as a forage plant in all parts of 
the State. It yields an enormous amount of fodder of extra quality. It can be 
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cut three times in a season, and yields not less than 8 tons per acre each time. Tt 
uh is fully adapted to this soil and climate; but for the difficulty in obtaining seed its | 

| ~use would be universal. PT sa ‘ 

Kafir Corn.—Seems oblivious to heat and drought and is liked better than any of beatae 

» the (grain and fodder) Sorghums. More can be grown per acre than from Indian — ps 
Corn, and it will no doubt become an important crop im all parts of the State. 
ul Sunjflower.—Cultivated in the central districts, it grows to a large size, some of 

; the seed heads measuring 34 inches in circumference. The yield of seed was light Tie 
and will not pay as well as a corn crop. 4 ee 
Tobacco.—Of three varieties planted, Havana, Deli Sumatra, and Sagua la Grande, an he 
in the northwest part of the State the Sumatra was somewhat the best, although —— 
all do well. “a 

_  Vegetables.—The Refugee Bean, the Pine Apple, and the Eclipse Beets, the Drum- 
head Cabbage, Georgia Collards, and First and Best Pea are popular sorts. Allthe | 
cs distributed by the Department succeed admirably when planted early — 1 v 
enough. Paes 


GEORGIA. te ae 
Corn.—The Mosby has been a satisfactory variety, planted in all parts of the © 
State. Further trial is necessary before it can be pronounced the best. It with- 
stands drought.well and will yield 50 bushels to the acre. The Kafiir has given the © 
same results in the same localities. ae 
’ Oats.—The Hargett’s White (seizure) was planted in the southern part of the State 
and from 1 quart, one-half bushel, 164 pounds to the bushel, were harvested. 


Wheat.—The German Emperor, sown in the central and northern portions of — 
Georgia, is reported as producing four times as much as other varietiessown. Ful — - 
caster has given satisfaction. The grains were large, plump, and of fine quality. Pah 


Clover.—Alsike in the southwest and Alfalfa in the northern portions of the State | 
did well this year. 
Cotion.—The S. B. Maxey grown in the southwestern part of the State is a good 
- variety, is very prolific, and has fine lint. Every 100 pounds of seed makes 36 to38 
pounds of lint. Shine’s Early Prolific in thesoutheast isa wonderful bearer. Tay- . 
lor, planted in the central, is also good and very prolific. PAR 
Teosinte.—Has done well in this State. It yields 14 tons per acre. All stock eat at 


it greedily. It is reported as yielding more to the acre than Indian Corn. i haa! 
Kaffir Corn.—Has succeeded well in the central districts. It withstands dry — _ 
weather, and will perfect its grain when maize will fail. Itwill maketwocropsin ~~ 
the season. It will undoubtedly be largely planted next year. ‘* It will fully re-. ° 


pay any farmer who plants it.” 
Tobacco.—The Connecticut Seed Leaf and General Grant varieties both did well; 
the latter had some leaves 2 feet 10 inches in length and 18 inches in width. 
Vegetables.—The Mexican Water-melon vines grew luxuriantly, and the yield was 
good. The fruit was small, but unusually delicate. It promises great results 
under favorable circumstances. The Cranberry Pole and Extra Early Six Weeks 


Bean, the Pine Apple Beet, the Southern Drumhead and Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, ~ 
Early Minnesota Sweet Corn, and the White Spme Cucumber were grown success- 
fully. eae 
hae 
ILLINOIS. ie 
Corn.—The Pride of the North raised in the central part of the State yielded Rk 
well. The Corn was sound and the ears were well filled. es 
Oats.—The Burpee’s Welcome were extra fine, raised in the west central partof — _ ‘i: 
Illinois. “2 
Wheat.—The German Emperor, raised in the central portion of the State, was a 
very satisfactory in yield and quality. One-fourth of an acre sown yielded 2} bush- te 
els, weighing 593} pounds to the bushel. The straw was stiff and not affected by : 
the rust. <a 
Vegetables.—The Early Blood Turnip and Long Dark Blood Beets, the Etampes Se 
and Berkshire Beauty Cabbage, the Excelsior Evergreen Corn, the White Spine — mf 
Cucumber, the Early Curled Simpson and Early Hanson Lettuce, the Montreal ~ 
Market and the Nutmeg Melon, Kolb’s Gem and Beaumont’s Wonder Water-melon, _ fi; 
the Giant Globe and Danvers Onion, the Golden Bush Squash, and the Snowball ne 
Turnip are all reported as having been very productive and of excellent quality, es 
notwithstanding the severe drought. y 
“ae 
\ 
f ae 
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, .. Corn.—The Pride of the North was planted May 6. It matured about August 8 
-- -and took the first premium at the Marion County Agricultural Fair. i 

Ba" Oats.—The yield of the Burpee’s Welcome has becn immense. It matures early 

_ and has full heads, plump stalk, and took the first premium at the Marion County 

Agricultural Fair. 

_. Wheat.—The Fulcaster has good bright straw and is free from rust. The grain | 


15 is large and fine. A good variety for central Indiana. Raub’s Black Prolific inv , 


_. the same locality made a splendid crop when other wheat did not pay for the cut- 
ting. Fulcaster also did weil here. The Red Mediterranean produced well in the 
southern portion of the State. 
Clover.—Alsike has proved a very valuable honey plant in the central part of the 
State. It does well when planted in drills and cultivated until it gets a start. 
Grass.—The Orchard Grass has yielded the largest returns of any grass seed-' 
. planted for years. 
— — Potatoes.—Notwithstanding an exceedingly dry season the Polaris variety yielded 
' well in the central portion of the State. It is deemed worthy of further trial- 
_ Sorghum.—Has been cultivated in the northern section with success. Early 
Amber Cane made a good yield of very superior sirup. ‘ 
Vegetables.—The Long Dark Blood and Lnproved Half Round Beets, the Surehead 
% and Winningstadt Cabbage, the Excelsior Evergreen and Early Minnesota Corn, 
| the Long Green Turkey Cucumber, the Early Hanson and Boston Curled Lettuce, 
the Cuban Queen Water-melon, the Red Wetherfield Onion, the Boston Marrow 
and Crook Neck Squash, the Purple Top Strap Leaf Turnip are worthy of general 


cultivation. 
i IOWA. 
“os Corn.—The Mammoth King and Yellow Dent Corn have been raised with favor- 
able results. 4 
iS Oats.—In the northeastern part of the State the Burpee’s Welcome have been — 
-  vultivated successfully. 


, Wheat.—Grows well in the northeastern part of the State. Michigan Amber, 
. Fultz, and Red Missouri yield from 12 to 15 bushels per acre. 

; _ Pyrethrum roseum.—This plant dees well in the central district of Iowa. It re- 

' sists the drought and is a valuable plant. 

Vegetables.—The White Imperial Sugar Beet made an enormous yield. The Ex- 
tra Early Bassano is a fine sort. Surehead Cabbage planted in the central part of the 
State grew very large. Some heads weighed 24 pounds and were of fine flavor. 
Excelsior Evergreen and other Sugar corns have given fine results. White Spine 

_. Cucumber is the standard for this climate. Musk-melons do well, and Kolb’s Gem 

ii ‘Water-melon are of delicious flavor and gave average weight of 234 pounds, 


KANSAS. 


Oats.—The Early Welcome succeeded well in the southwestern part of the State. 

Wheat.—The Fulcaster, sown in the northwest portion of Kansas, produced 50 
pounds from 1 quart of seed, although much affected by drought and Chinch- 
bugs. The straw was very stiff, did not rust, and the grain was good. The Ger- 
man Emperor tillered well, producing as high as 30 heads from one grain. 


KENTUCKY. 


Wheat.—The. McGehee’s White produced well in the northwestern part of the 

State. From 14 pounds seed sown 88 pounds of nice wheat was thrashed, and some 

was lost by the handling. The Fulcaster and Diehl Mediterranean straw was of 

medium size and free from rust. Although a good yield was secured the Fultz 

_ is preferred in the central portion of the State. The German Emperor also ripened 
' well and was not affected by the rust. 

Vegetables.—The Beans grew luxuriantly and are of long continuance. The Peer- 
less Cucumber was crisp and tender. The Victoria Lettuce was very superior. . 
The Pride of Georgia Melon small, but very sweet, and ripens out close to the rind, 
» The Netted Gem Musk-melon was small, but sweet and delicious. 
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INDIANA. oa 


at 


“TLOUISTANA, 
Sond —The Mosby, eae in central eee is very prolific aay very. 
Se “a fiour barrel, in shucks, often shells out 72 pounds. | a has Broyees all that 
- claimed for it. 
~~ Ramie.—There is little doubt this a prove a success in “EBs. Mississippi 
_ It has grown to the height of 8 feet. With proper machinery it is believed i 
. be made a more profitable crop than cotton. ba 
‘ Cotton.—The Jower’s Prolific bids fair to take the lead of all ‘cotton: 
“central Louisiana. The Taylor and the S. B. Maxey are both good varieties. 
-Teosinte.—Is among the best green feeds yet introduced into the South. vi 
at perotient for stock, and can be cut several times during the season. Althov 
produces inxuriant foliage, a fatal objection is the difficulty in obtaining “see 
_is pone that it will seed in the central and southern parts of the State if 
by. March 
Kafjir Cor n.—is cheaply raised. Is excelient for stock or poultry, it will A 
more than any other plant in grain and fodder. 
 Vegetables.—*‘ The seeds’ received from the Department proved to be the earl 
and best adapted to this section, and much earlier than vegetables raised from s 
grown here.” ‘‘ They are an acquisition that is appreciated.” ‘‘The Beans, Bee 
Cabbages, Peas, Tomatoes, Turnips, and Water-melons gave entire satisfaction. They ion 
_ were. early and bore abundantly.” 


MAINE. 


_Oats.—In central Maine, among the small grains, oats produce the largest aver 
yield. The Burpee’s Welcome produced 84 pounds of good grain from 1 nou 
seed sown. 

. Vegetables.—Planted by the middle of May are generally successful. The ‘Refugee WEDS 

i and Extra Early Mohawk Beans are hardy and pr roductive. The Ear rly Eclipse Beet Be. 
Se aN Caan not have too much said in its favor. The Early Genesee Corn is the best ev ever. 5 Sas 
~.. raised in southern Maine. The Extra Early Paris Cabbage produced 50 heads of. 
the best quality. The Alaska and Edinburgh Beauty Peas, Long Sugar Pa 
_ Snowball, and Purple Top Turnip all do well in southérn and central ae a0 


< 
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we ae MARYLAND. 


Oats.—The Hargett’s White (seizure) is raised very successfully. It yields well, 

3 is of excellent quality, and is no doubt well adapted for general cultivation. 
_ .  Wheat.—Fulcaster and Raub’s Black Prolific were both raised. The Puldasters 
---_- yielded good grain, but it was not sown on soil well adapted to it. Raub’s me 
-.. . Prolific had strong, heavy straw, free from rust, and was well filled with grain of — 
.« fine quality. 5 A eae 
ae, 2 Vegetables.—The Early Rachel and Refugee Beans are valuable varieties. The “* 
_ beets have exceeded the most sanguine expectations. The Long Green Cucumber — ; 
. is a fine variety. The onions grow very large, many of them weighing if Pout 
‘. «The First and Best and Edinburgh Beauty Peas were of extra quality. 


ba MICHIGAN. eae 


els  Barley.—The Melon Barley imported from Russia and distributed by this De 
‘partment in the spring of 1886, has proved to be one of the best varieties aun ing 
»_~ troduced into the barley- -growing districts of the State. A 
’ , Oats.—Burpee’s W: eleome is an excellent variety for central Michigan. One i 
quart of seed produced 70 pounds of the very best grain. The heads were fully one 
_ _. foot in length and the straw tall and strong. 
Si Wheat. —In Southern Michigan the German Emperor has been raised with great 
success, and the quality of the. grain is ANo.1. Fulcaster yields large plump grain, ~ 
and is an early, hardy winter wheat. The German Emperor resembles in some re-- 
=. spects the Diehl Mediterranean. It stood when other wheat was all down, and was . 
entirely free from rust. 
Potato.—The Polaris planted in central and southern Aonigan yielded well, and — 
the tubers were smooth and of good shape, fair size, and ripened pune: than most 
other varieties. 
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- Tobacco.—General Grant was two or three weeks earlier than other varieties and 

_ of good quality. ; . 
___ Vegetables.—The Edinburgh Beauty Pea is especially fine and true toname. The 
— Dutch Case Knife Beans can not be excelled. The Golden Sugar Corn was very fine. 
_ The Long Green Cucumber is a desirable variety. The Excelsior Drumhead Cab- 
J bage, Carrot, Melons, Radish, Turnip, Squash, all produced well and were of 


_ good quality. 
Se MINNESOTA. 
. es 
= \ 
-  Wheat.—The German Emperor raised in the southern part of the State tillered 
abundantly. Came through the winter in very good condition. The heads were 
_. wery large, ripened evenly and yielded good No. 1 wheat. mgt ho 
 _Vegetables.—The Refugee Beans, the Early Blood Turnip Beet, the Excelsior Ever- 5 * | 
- green Corn, the Winningstadt Cabbage, the Water-melon, Onion, and Peas are desira- SSeS 
' ble varieties throughout the State. at he 
; Siar 
Dea. § MISSISSIPPI. as 
 Corn.—The White Giant Normandy in the central part of the State produced a eS 
good crop notwithstanding the very unfavorable weather. The Mosbymadeawon- .”- 
_. derful yield for central Mississippi. On good land it is a success. og Sater 
' Wheat.—Red Mediterranean sown in northern Mississippi had no signs of rust, Wee 
_ which is a great object in this climate. From 1 pound of Fulcaster seed 34 pounds © Ae 
_ were harvested of clean nice wheat. it seems to be rust-proof and a good variety, 
- for this climate. th 
--. Cotton.—The S8.B.Maxey’s, the Jones’ Improved, and Cherry’s Long Staple are at. 
_ raised in all parts of the State with success. The Maxey produced at the rateof ~~ © 
_ 1,800 pounds per acre and withstands drought better than most other cotton. The | © ° 
- seeds are small, the bolls large, and the lint fine. The Jones’ Improved yielded at SY 


the rate of 1,200 pounds per. acre. , 
Teosinte.—Seems to be well adapted to this climate, This State needs some good 
forage plants, and if this fulfills its present promise it will be a boon. Itis worthy = ~ 
* of a further trial. ; ale 
_ Kaffir Corn.—Will produce one-fourth more feed to the acre than ordinary corn. . 
. Stock relish it, and it withstands drought exceedingly well. La 
. Sorghum.—The Amber Cane is well adapted to the central part of the State, and 
_ yields from 80 to 100 gallons of fine sirup to the acre. It is the earliestcane raised. |. 
Vegetables.—The Department seeds were a grand success. The Edinburgh Beauty 
pea is a very desirable variety. The Beans, Radish, Lettuce, Tomato, and other - 
_ varieties were very satisfactory. There is a growing demand for Departiment seeds ats ae 
_ throughout the State. FR 


x ct MISSOURI, ‘ Ve 
, . re 
-.. Corn.—The White Giant Normandy is the favorite stock corn in this State. It is hee 
very early, and for this reason very valuable in dry seasons. It yields from 40 to natn 
60 bushels per acre. The-Pride of the North is also a desirable variety. ys ee 
_ . Oats.—The Burpee’s Welcome did well in the central part of the State. Thegrain - — 
_. was plump and full and the straw heavy. The Hargett’s White (seizure) has proved 
a success, and is admirably adapted to central Missouri. ines 
Wheat.—The TVulcaster has been raised in central Missouri with success. In Tey 
- southern Missouri the German Emperor has given satisfaction. The straw was teak 
- strong ani stiff, did not rust, and the quality of grain was good. Im Livingston teres 
County the Diehl Mediterranean and the Martin’s Amber are considered valuable Tate 
/varieties. : Te 

_ »- Clover.—The Alsike in the central part of the State has given good results. The ~ Peay 
_ Alfalfa wintered well, gave one good crop, but when the second began to grow it Eo one 
was shortened by the drought. It has been comparatively unknown in this section, 
* but will undoubtedly prove a valuable acquisition. Aves: sh oe 
_,  Teosinte.—Has been tried in Missouri. It needs further experiment to decide its Lee 
_value. From present indications it is likely to prove of much value for forage pur- 43 
poses, notwithstanding it fails to produce seed north of the 3ist degree of latitude. yuh 

A single seed produced 50 stalks of excellent forage. ‘ 
x Kaffir Corn.—Has succeeded in the western part of the State. ict withstands. oy 
_ drought better than any other fodder plant known in the North. ' i 


ee n arog & Ae 
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~ Potato:—Thie Polaris yielded well in the ce tral portio he State. 

quality, and was not affected with rot. “a8 Rm ars 2 ee 
Sorghum.—The Barly Amber Cane has produced well, yielding i ay 

fully 140 galions of excellent sirup to the acre. 

~ Sunjlower.—The yield of the Russian variety was very large. th is 
ee as feed for poultry. : 

‘Tobacco.—The Connecticut Seed Leaf made a fine growth in Ver non 

_ is of fine texture, fine flavor, easy to cure, and yellows early. The Orin 

known bees ie of yellow tobacco, also preduced a fine crop. 
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- NEBRASKA. 


Gorn. _The Pride of the North ripened in less than 90 ee after piaetane 
withstanding several weeks of severe drought. The yield was yp 40 be 1e. 
the acre. It is the corn needed in Nebraska. 4 

- Oats.—The reports indicate that the Burpee’s Welcome is an exceller 
throughout the State. 1s 
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NEW YORK. 


Corn. _—The Pride of the Not th in the southwestern part of the State is spr 

_in the highest terms both as to quality of grain and as the earliest to ripen 
of the Dent varieties. The Mosby, although a Southern variety, has done we 
year in central New York. It will be raised more extensively next year. _ 

_ Clover.—The Alsike is grown successfully in central New aus and seems to 

_ especially adapted to heavy soils. 5 4 Sy 


‘ . Teosinte.—Has done very well in Schenectady County. 

» aes Kaffir Corn.—Has made a very satisfactory crop. It will doubtless be a su 
the same locality. 3 

Ns fa} Potato.—The Polaris has been raised with very satisfactory results, dn 
_. promise of becoming a popular variety. Se 
pce NORTH CAROLINA. saga 
aa <> 
fi -7% Cer n.—The Mosby is a beautiful variety. It yields well and is well a i fc 
-. - ,general cultivation. A correspondent writes from central North Carolina: * 


~ tried four varieties and find the Mosby the best of all.” 
gs Wheat.—The Fulcaster is ar excellent var iety for the central portion of. the Sta 
It is free from rust and the quality of the grain is good. Rauh’s Black Prolific w: 

_ planted in the central part of the State. Thestraw was stiff; it had some rust, but_ f 

_ it did not seem to injure it, for the grain was large and plump. The Genoese 
».Martin’s Amber both were satisfactor y in quality and in yield. Se 
~ ©. Cotton.—The Jones’ Improved Prolific has been found to be something extra 
- - +. central North Carolina, eldade one-fourth more per acre than the other vari 
3 It is a choice variety for “sandy lands, withstands drought better, and holds its f 
nee where other kinds fail. Cherry’s Long Staple has linted and fruited well. Shi e's y 
_. | Karly Prolific and the 8. B. Maxey have given satisfaction. _ ar aa 
alts Teosinte.—Does well and yields abundantly, < and will become a valuable for: os 
Re plant if it will mature seed. rs 
_ Clover.—The White Clover is excellent for pasturage purposes and is well adapt e 
for general cultivation in this State. io alee 


ie ae OHIO. 


Corn.—The Pride of the North is a very early corn, and promises to be ctonnael } 4 
planted in the central and northern part of the State. The Yellow ae Bei, 
; is a vigorous grower and resists drought well. 

f Oats.—Bur pee’s Welcome is a valuable acquisition. at 
; Wheat.—The German Emperor is a very popular variety, and i is well aan sed 

central Ohio. The yield was unprecedentedly large under very unfavorable cire 
stances. The McGehee took the first premium at the Clark County fair, and : 
tracted considerable attention. Its weight was tested, and was found to ‘be whe 
ready for seed 63 pounds. Mr. Barnett, of Barnett’s Mills, found it the best milli n 
wheat he had seen. What is more remarkable, ‘* it increases in weight eve 
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The Martin’s Amber and Extra Early Oakley were also superior varieties for the 
same locality. 3d Fs ; 
__ ‘Sorghwm.—Has been cultivated with marked success, both Amber and Ovange. 
_~ Cane yielding well, producing an excellent quality of sirup. 
a 


~ 
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OREGON. 


/ 


‘Tobacco.—The Connecticut Seed Leaf, the Orinoco, and the White Burley are 
spoken of in the highest terms for general cultivation in central Oregon. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


tery 


Oats.—The Hargett’s White is of vigorous growth, the straw is stiff, the quality 

of grain good, and is the variety for central Pennsylvania. ; 
' Clover.—The Alsike wintered well. It grew thickly and yielded a fair second gee 
crop. =X 
a eae Dpciherna Roseum.—Succeeds well in the central portion of the State. Grows 5 Ft 
slowly at first, but when once started it is very satisfactory. ara 
_. . Vegetables.—The Red Cranberry Pole and the Early Mohawk Beans were excel- Ee 
_ lent. The Excelsior Sugar and Dark Blood Beet, the Excelsior Flat Dutch Cabbage, - 
- the Pride of Florida and the Cuban Queen Watermelon, the Emerald Gem and Gray fea 

Seeded Sugar Peas were very thrifty growers, and yielded abundantly. 


Near SOUTH CAROLINA. es 


_ ~ Rye.—The Multiplying Rye yielded a good crop, notwithstanding a very severe ; 
~_ winter. ‘ 
Wheat.—The Martin’s Amber yielded a good quantity of very nice wheat. 
Cotton.—The Jones's Improved has done much better than the Maxey in the cen- 5 
tral part of the State. ; ae: 
 Teosinte.—Has proved to be a good forage. plant and is likely to be of much 
value. i Es ee 

. Kafjir Corn.—Was experimented with only to a limited extent, but was very sat- = 
_ isfactory. The experiment was not perhaps sufficiently thorough to give an accu- 
rate test as to quantity. ae. 
Vegetables.—V egetable seed received from the Department has given universal —— > 
satisfaction in yield, in earliness, and in quality. Most of the varieties are well suited WING 
to all parts of the State. et 
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TENNESSEE. oe ee 


Corn.—The Mosby is well adapted for general cultivation throughout the State. “ 
’ Oats.—The Hargett’s White has proved to be a very satisfactory variety. ; 
Wheat.—The Fulcaster yielded a good quantity of large clean grain of good qual- ; 
ity. The McGehee gave the best results of any variety planted in central Tennessee. : 
_.  Cotton.—Shine’s Early Prolific withstands drought better than any cotton raised ° 


in the central part of the State. One quart of seed yielded 53 pounds of seed,27 
pounds of lint, and has a fine staple. ey 
Sunflower.—The Russian was planted the 10th of May,in Houston County, north- yee 


» ern Tennessee, on upland soil, a light clay. It yielded at the rate of nearly 100 
bushels to the acre. : 

. _ Vegetables.—In central Tennessee the Mohawk Bean proved to be very early, “as 
large, and tender. The Pine-Apple Beet, the Berkshire Beauty Cabbage, the Alaska 

_ and the Edinburgh Beauty Peas, in fact all vegetables produced from seeds pro- 


cured from the Department are 50 per cent. better than those grown from seed ae 
raised here, Ags 
< TEXAS. Gast 
‘ wc 
Corn.—The White Giant Normandy was planted two weeks later than other va- sy : 
rieties, but it came up and outgrew them by two weeks. It yielded one-half more pra 


. than any other variety, in some cases yielding at the rate of 45 bushels to the acre, 
_ while other corn with same care made nothing. The Mammoth King yielded 20 


bushels. to the acre, while an old variety, planted two weeks earlier, yielded from 10 aw 
_ to 15 bushels. » The Mosby is very prolific. It would no doubt yield on bottom ie 
lands 50 bushels to the acre. It is an excellent variety. 

Y 
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_. Cotton.—Shine’s Early Prolific seems we 
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Texas. oN 
Teosinte.—Is pronounced a very valuable forage plant in the central part ol 
_ State. Fifteen to twenty-five staiks grew from one kernel of seed to a heigh ; of 10. 
to 12 feet. Stock are very fond of it, but it has as yet produced no seed. = 
Kagir Corn.—Has been eminently successful; resists drought better than co 
sorghum. It is all that is claimed for it. Cattle like the thick stalks, chicken 
seed. It will prove a bonanza for Texas. 7 eae 
Grasses.—The Perennial Rye and Texas Blue Grass excel all others for pa: ‘age 
purposes. The Abyssinica eragrostis grows well in the central part of the ar 
Sorghum.—The Early Orange Cane will take the lead in the southeastern pa 
_ Texas for earliness, quantity, and quality. The Amber has also been planted wi 
' good results. . ta nee 
ge PS Sunfiower.—The Russian variety, owing to the drought, yielded but 20 bushels 
_ . the acre. lis feeding value as compared with corn was about 80 per cent. _ 
4 Tobacco.—The General Grant and the One Sucker varieties both grow Ww 
~. northeast Texas. ele 


Baad «thins VIRGINIA. LS eae 
tie ¢ ii eae 
_ '- Corn.—The Pride of the North grows well in central Virginia. The cob is ‘w 
\. covered; it is early, and there is less short corn and faulty grain than in most of the — 
*— gommon varieties. The Mosby proved valuable in the same locality. It is a ve 
fine field corn. Se 
Oats. —Hargett’s White is a success in the central portions of the State, althoug 
% ‘the crop for this year was not a fair test. . ‘i a 
Wheat.—The German Emperor gave a good yield of beautiful wheat. The st 
-is.stiff, does not rust, and will prove asuccess in central Virginia. The Diehl Me 
_, terranean was not affected by rust; quality of grain was good. Raub’s Black Pi 
eur lific, subject to rust, but the grain was first class. xT 
ere Cotton.—Only a smail quantity of Shine’s Prolific was planted for a test. 
e. ~ very well and wiil no doubt succeed in the southeast portion of the State, ~ | he 
et Clover.—The Alsike was very productive. Wherever a seed struck the ground i 
seemed to grow and flourish. yu 
met Teosinte.—Grew in some cases 10 feet in height and produced 28 stalks from one, 
Re seed. A correspondent writes: ‘‘ If used for ensilage it would be far cheaper than —__ 
aa maize, as 1 acre would produce four times as much.” ee 
i _. Kaffir Corn.—Has succeeded well; fowls eat the seed. The seed if ground into 
flour has been found to be equal if not superior to buckwheat for family use, cen 
a Tobacco.—T. Plunkett, Blacksburgh, Montgomery County, Va., writes: OWereka an ie 
ie _ perimented with Caboni tobacco and found it one of the earliest varieties tried 
among many. It was of remarkably strong and vigorous growth; the stalks were 
_ strong but small. The leaves were small ribbed, very elastic, of fine texture, and 
ay when properly cured in the sun of a light-brown color, and of the most delicious 
‘Ar flavor. From our experience we are satisfied that one-third more of this tobacco ‘ea 
Sh. can be grown on the same ground with the same treatment than any other variety.” 
- ; je 


ay 


TS } | WEST VIRGINIA. 
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Corn.—The White Giant Normandy: was of good quality. The ears were well 
. filled, and from 25 to 35 bushels to the acre were produced. PS ae 


Oats.—The Burpee’s Welcome did splendidly; the grain was first class, and ad- 


: _ mired by every one.” Se ae ee 
a Wheat.—The German Emperor grows much like the Fultz. The straw of the | 
Diehl Mediterranean was stiff and free from rust. It yielded a good quality of 

grain. Srey a : 
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“WISCONSIN. = 
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Barley.—The Melon has been raised with very good results, It will be carefully 


tested next year. 


*) 
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-. Corn.—The Pride of the North, planted in the northern partof the State, pro. 

- duced a splendid crop, yielding fully 60 bushels to the acre. The Mansmoth King : 
-germinated every kernel. It grew well and continued to grow through drought 
and hot weather. - An observation of fifty years, says this correspondent, has never ~ 


more clearly shown the importance of selecting seeds of the best quality. 


Oats.—The White Russian variety sent from the Department four years ago is— 


now almost exclusively raised in central Wisconsin. It is yielding a better quality 
than any other kind yet tried. ; 

In conclusion, I herewith append the following tabulated state- 
ment, showing the quantity and kind of seed issued from the seed 


‘Division of the Agricultural Department, under the general appropri- 


ation act of Congress, from July 1, 1886, to June 30, 1887: 


— Quantity and kind of seeds issued from the Seed Division of the Agricultural De- 


partment, under the general appropriation act of Congress, from July, 1886, to 
June 30, 1887. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 


Sir: That portion of the official correspondence of the Department 
which relates to subject-matters connected with the operations and 
specialties of this division, and is referred to the Superintendent for 
consideration and for reply, embraces a variety of subjects upon 
which advice is repeatedly asked by different individuals; and as the 
replies made, so far as the Department is concerned, reaches only to 
the individual addressed, and as this correspondence is largely of gen- 
eral application and directly practical in its nature, I have selected 
the following from the many similar communications, with a view 
to lessen repetitions of these particular inquiries: 


VANILLA. 
S. M. R., PoLK County, FLA. 


I understand that the Vanilla Bean grows well in all parts of Mexico, and in cool 
places. Iam sure that it would do well in this county, and would be obliged to 
you for some plants for trial. Also would be glad to know something about its 
cultivation and preparing the crop for market. 

Answer.—The Vanilla Bean (Vanilla plantfolia) is a native of tropical countries. 
It is produced in the warmer parts of Mexico, and not by any means in cool places; 
in fact, its area of profitable culture is said to be limited to certain favorable local- 
ities near the Gulf coast. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether the plant can be grown 
profitably in any part of Florida. 

The Vanilla is a climbing orchid, or air plant, having a fleshy stem and succulent 
leaves. It is propagated by cuttings of the stems planted close to the trees upon 
which the plants climb. They usually receive but little of cuitivation further than 
to keep down growths which might interfere with the gathering of the fruit, the 
plants receiving their nourishment mostly from the atmosphere. 

The peculiar odor of the bean is developed during the process of curing, and 
veure of the commercial value of the article depends upon its preparation for the 
market. 

The fruit is gathered before it is quite ripe. If allowed to remain on the plant 
the pod splits and becomes black; when drying it exudes a dark-colored unctuous 
liquid, and when quite dry becomes brittle and devoid of perfume. 

In Guiana the pods are cured by placing them in ashes until they begin to shrivel, 
when they are wiped, rubbed over with olive oil, then hung in the open air to dry. 

In Peru the pods are dipped into boiling water, then hung out in the open air for 
a month, afterwards smeared with castor oil, and tied in bundles for sale. 

In Mexico the curing process is more elaborate and varied. The pods are placed 
in a heap under protection from the weather until they begin to shrivel, when they 
are submitted to a sweating process. This is accomplished by wrapping the pods 
in blankets inclosed in tight boxes; afterwards they are again exposed to the sun. 
They are now tied into bundles or small bales, which are first wrapped in woolen 
blankets, then in a coating of banana leaves, first sprinkled with water, then placed 
in an oven heated up to about 140° F. Here they remain for from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, according to the size of the pods, the largest requiring the longer 
time. After this heating they are exposed to the sun daily for fifty or sixty days 
until they are thoroughly dried and ready for the market. 
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In the valley of Mazation the Vanilla abounds in a wild state and the article is 
of the finest grade. The curing is thus described: ‘‘To cure properly requires about 
ninety days, and the manipulation is almost infinite, each bean being handled critie- 
ally from three hundred to five hundred times in the process by the Indians. The 
beans, as gathered, are disposed of in layers, first'a layer of beans and then a blanket, 
and so on tilla pile is formed. This is called the sweating process, and during its 
continuance the piles are turned two or three times a day until most of the water 
is sweated out. This process is followed by drying in the sun, and here the na- 
tives exercise the utmost care and attention. When finished the beans are to be the 
color of a very dark cigar. The attendant picks up each bean occasionally for ex- 
examination, and if he observes any part of the pod is coloring more rapidly than 


another he twists a bit of the leaf around the spot until the action of the sun shall. 


have affected all alike.” 
MAHOGANY TREE, 
J. S., EASTERN SHORE, MARYLAND. 


I inclose a few seeds of the Mahogany tree which grows in this part of the State. 
Since I learned that this tree was the mahogany Iam saving the seeds and mean 
to plant all I can get, and would ask you where I can get a supply, as I suppose 
that the tree is in other parts of this country. 

Answer.—The seeds sent are those of the Kentucky coffee tree (Gymnocladus can- 
adensis), and has no botanical relation to the tree which yields the mahogany wood 
of commerce. 

It is called the coffee tree for the given reason that the early settlers in Kentucky, 
where the tree grows in the forests, used the beans as a substitute for coffee. 

The timber of this tree is of a fine compact grain and is sometimes used in cabi- 
net work, hence it is in some places called the mahogany tree. 


COCHINEAL. 
J. H., GUADALUPE County, TEX. 


I take the liberty of writing to you, as I wish to know if you could give me any 
information about Cochineal. We have here plenty of Prickly-pear (cactus), and 
I believe it is the same kind used in Madeira for the growth of the insect. I should 
be very thankful if you would let me know something about the matter. 

Answer.—The cochineal insect, Coccus cacti, feeds upon different kinds of Opuntia, 
or Prickly-pears. Opuntia Tuna and Opuntia, or Nopalea coceinellifera, are the 
species principally used in Mexico, and these, with Opuntia Ficus Indica, are em- 
ployed for a like purpose in the Canary Islands, New Grenada, and Madeira. 

In arranging plantations or, as they are sometimes termed, nopaleries for raising 
the cochineal insect, the plants are set out in formal lines, several feet a part, so that 
they can be cultivated similarly to a carefully checkered corn-field, and when the 
plants are large enough the insects are distributed upon fhe plants. These soon 
give origin to countless numbers of minute insects, of which the females soon in- 
crease rapidly in size until they almost lose the appearance of insects and look like 
small warts. At this stage of their growth they are gathered by detaching them 
from the plant by a fiat wedge-like stick, and placed in a lag, which is then dipped 
in boiling water to kill the insects, afterwards drying them in the sun. 

It has been estimated that 70,000 of these insects are required to make a pound o 
cochineal. 

It may be surmised that the profits of this industry will greatly depend upon the 
cost of the labor required for these manipulations. 


TREATMENT OF LAND. 
J. G. T., DELAWARE. 


Two years ago I took in hand a piece of ground completely exhausted through 
continued cropping without manure and so full of wire-worms that not even weeds 
can be got to grow. The>ground is a heavy loam, lying upon a stiff clay; every 
shower of rain makes it a puddle, and forty-eight hours of sunshine makes it so hard 
that it is next to impossible to break it up; manure plowed in can be turned up months 
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afterwards in the condition in which it was put on. I have used lime at the rate 
of 25 bushels to the acre, but not with the result expected, and intend to apply the 
same quantity of common salt, in the hope that it will destroy the worms. 

Will you kindly say if I have adopted the proper method ? and any advice you may 
tender will be very kindly received and carefully followed. 

Answer.—There can be no permanent or satisfactory improvement made upon 
such land as described until it is thoroughly tile-drained. Thorough draining 
would involve parallel lines of tiles not more than 25 feet 2part, and placed to a 
depth ayeraging 30 inches. ‘Then it should be deeply plowed in the fall; fall plow- 
ing is an important factor in the management of heavy land, as no mechanical ap- 
pliances can pulverize it so effectually as the influence of frost. 

After plowing in the fall, sow salt at the rate of 15 to 20 bushels per acre, and 
when it is dry enough to work in spring, spread lime over the surface at the rate 
of from 50 to 75 bushels per acre and harrow it in before putting in a crop. 

It should be well understood that land of this character should never be worked 
when wet. After heavy summer rains there is always a period between wetting and 
drying when it can be pulverized on the surface and thus effectually prevent its be- 
coming hard or compact. 

Draining will greatly modify the tendency to cake or become hard on the surface. 
It will also allow of a gradual deepenin of the plowed stratum, and is, in fact, the 
foundation of all improvement towards increasing the productiveness of lands rest- 
ing upon a clay subsoil. 


APPLE TREES. 
J. kK. &., FAIRFIELD County, S. C. 


* * * Also, I want what information you can give me about apple trees for 
this climate. Iam told that Northern-grown trees, or trees from Northern nurs- 
eries, are not desirable, as the fruit will not keep for any length of time during the 
winter, or after it is taken from the tree. I am comparatively a new-comer here, 
but would like to set out some apple as well as other fruit trees, and would act ad- 
visedly in the matter. 

Answer.—So far as concerns the trees, provided they have been weli grown, 
healthy, and wood properly matured, it probably makes but little difference whether 
they are from Northern or from Southern nurseries; but when it comes to the 
selection of varieties, especially winter-keeping kinds, itis essential to recognize that 
most of the Northern winter varieties become summer and fall ripening kinds when 
grown in South Carolina. 

It therefore becomes necessary to precure the best kinds from Southern nurseries, 
where attention has been given tothe propagation of fruit specially adapted to their 
sections, of which there are numerous varieties, which for size, beauty, and quality, 
are equal to any produced in more northern regions. 


COFFEE. 


W. W., Erte County, N. Y. 


my desirous of gaining information in regard to the cultivation and raising of 
coftee. : 

I should like also to get cuttings or slips of the coffee tree for grafting purposes. 
I have a ranch in California upon which there is wild coffee growing which pro- 
duces a berry similar to Mocha, only smaller. If I could get cuttings or buds to 
graft I should like to make an effort to see what could be done in the matter. 

Answer.—The so-called Wild Coffee of California is the seed of a plant belonging 
to the Buckthorn family, called Rhamnus Californicus, and has no more relation to 
Arabian coffee than it has to a hazel bush or a maple tree. 

Of course it would be wholly impracticable to graft or bud the coffee into a 
Rhamnus and expect the cion to grow. 

The Coffee plant, so far as experiments have been noted, has not been a success 
in California. 

The tropical summer period is too short and the winter temperature too low over 
by far the greater pertion of the State. The Coffee plant suffers or is checked in 
growth when its surrounding temperature is so low as 40° F, 
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LOTUS PLANT. 
H. S., New Yor« CIry. 


Can I get from you a description and sketch of the Lotus plant of Egypt? 

Answer.—The Esyptian lotus is given by some authorities as being the’fruit of a 
water plant, Nymphealotus. The fruit of Nelumbiwm speciosum, also a water plant, 
is also known as lotus. 

The fruit of Zizyphus lotus, a prickly branching tree allied to the Jujube tree, is 
supposed’ to be the true lotus of the Lotophagi. This fruit is described as small 
farinaceous berries, of a yellow color and delicious taste. This farinaceous sub- - 
stance when dried is pounded intoa kind of flour, which, being formed into cakes 
with water and dried in the sun, makes a kind of sweetish bread. 


LE CONTE PEAR. 
B. B., LAKE COUNTY, FLA. 


I have about a dozen Le Conte pear trees which have made fine growth, and are 
bushy trees some 12 to 15 feet in height, but they donot bearany fruit. For several ° 
years past a few sickly-looking flowers would appear, but no fruit. 

IT write to ask you if you think that they need to be fertilized. The soil grows 
orange trees well; of course they receive some fertilizer, but the pear trees were 
treated the same. 

If you could advise me what to do I would be much obliged. 

Answer.—The main reason why the Le Conte pear fails to fruit with you is that 
the climate is too continuously warm and the trees have no decided or definite 
period of rest. This continued activity of growth prevents the formation of flower 
buds, and encourages growth of shoots. ff the growth of the plant is arrested or 
checked in the early fall it would tend towards the formation of flower buds, and 
possibly secure a crop of fruit. This may be effected by pruning the roots. Prac- 
tically this operation would consist in digging out a circular trench about 4 feet from 
the stem of the tree, cutting out all the roots encountered to a depth of 80 inches, 
then undermine the ball so as to sever all deep-running tap roots. Then throw the 
earth back into the ditch, firming it properly as the filling proceeds. 

If this operation is performed about the end of August it would check longitudinal 
growth of shoots, and tend towards the formation of fruit spurs en the older 
branches. 

This is not a new or untried process, but has long been practiced successfully in 
rendering barren trees fruitful, under conditions similar to those here mentioned, 


LAWN MAKING. 
J. S., BALTIMORE CounTY, Mp. 


Now, I want to tell you about my lawn, or rather I should say my failure in 
trying to get one. Two years ago I had the ground plowed deep: at least my in- 
structions were to plow it deep and good, but I now think that it was not very 
deeply plowed. It was then made smooth and ievel; was fertilized with 300 pounds 
of superphosphate (it is about half an acre), and lawn grass seed sown, and harrowed 
over. With the bushel of grass seed was mixed about two pecks of oats. It was 
sown about the end of March, and came up beautiful and green in a few weeks, at 
least the oats did. "When the oats were about to head I was advised to mow them 
so as to let the grass grow. This was done; weeds came up, but very little grass was 
seen, and, in short, although the weeds were mown down several times during sum- 
mer, the grass made no show, and when the most of the weeds were killed by the 
frost my poor lawn looked very sickly indeed, with here and there a tuft of grass 
and clover, but the greater portion looked as bare as the day the seeds were sown. 

I was advised to cover it all over with a coating of manure just before setting in 
of winter, which was done. When spring came round, the coarse portions of 
manure were removed and the finer portions harrowed into the soil. Tt was again 
seeded as before, and the oats did well. but not the grass, and I have yet no lawn. 

Please tell me why I have failed and how I can get a good lawn. J 

Answer.—The letter indicates very clearly the cause of failure. First, the soil 
was probably imperfectly prepared; second, the allowance of grass seed was too 
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small, and, third, the oat-seed allowance was so large that, even if the other two 
factors had been of the best, the oat crop would have rendered it a failure. 

To secure a good lawn the primary requisite is proper preparation of the soil. 
Where this can be done by the plow a deep furrow should be thrown out with the 
turning plow and a subsoil plow run into the bottom of each furrow. This will 
turn and loosen to a depth of from 15 to 18 inches, according to the thoroughness 
of the work. If done by hand labor, it should be spaded as deep as the spade can 
penetrate and the subsoil loosened with a pick, but in no case should the subsoil be 
brought to the surface if the sowing is to be immediate. 

The next operation is to level the surface so that it may be made smooth and 
regular. No pains or expense should be grudged to make the surfaee grade perfect 
at this stage of the work, as it will be difficult to make corrections after sowing. 

If good barn-yard manure can be provided a heavy dressing of it should be spread 
over the surface and plowed in. This soil preparation is best when done in the fall, 
and the surface left rough during the winter. 

Even with the above manuring the second plowing should not be omitted. Asa 
substitute for the fall manuring apply bone dust at the rate of at least one-half ton 
per acre in the spring on the surface and harrow it in. Before sowing, the surface 
should be harrowed and cross-harrowed until a smooth, even surface is produced; 
then sow the seed, and cover it by rolling. 

The best lawn grass is Poa pratensis, variously known as blue grass, green grass, * 
. and June grass, and the many mixtures sold as lawn grasses are largely composed 
of this species. A good mixture is two bushels of the above, one bushel of red top 
(Agrostis vulgaris), and one quart of timothy (Phieum pratense). This is sufficient 
for 1 acre, and should be properly mixed before sowing. The timothy seed is in- 
cludetl because it vegetates quickly and strongly, loosens the surface soil, and thus 
facilitates the growth of the other grasses, and soon disappears. If sown under good 
conditions from ist of March to middle of April it will be fit for the lawn mower 
by ist of June, and by the end of that month will present the appearance of a good 
lawn. 

A fine lawn can not be maintained without frequent mowing, and now that numer- 
ous and cheap and efficient lawn mowers are to be found everywhere, there is really 
no excuse for imperfectly kept lawns. 

During the first summer the cuttings of the mower may be allowed to remain on 
the surface as a mulch, but experience shows that the practice is not to be com- 
mended after the first year. 

It is pernicious to sow oats, rye, barley, or other grains with the grass seed. These 
strong-growing plants rob the soil and injure the growth of the lower grasses. They 
do not require any protection of this kind, and many failures in lawn making can 
be traced to the practice of mixing these with the grass seeds. 


BRAZIL NUT. 
W. W. W., Iowa. 


T wish to know whether the tree that bears Brazil nuts will thrive in the United 
States, and whether they will bear much, if any, frost without injury, and whether 
they will thrive where oranges and almonds do, Also best mode of starting young 
trees from the nuts. . : 

Answer.—The tree that yields these nuts is the Bertholletia excelsa, a native of 
Guiana, Venezuela, and Brazil. ti is found in large forests on the banks of the 
Amazon, and is therefore strictly a tropical tree, and would not be at all likely to 
grow to any degree of perfection in Florida. 

Climates suited to almonds and oranges are no criterion for tropical vegetation. 
The former will grow wherever ‘peaches do well, and a bearing orange tree will 
withstand 10° of frost without injury. 


CHICLE GUM. 
R. P., NEw YORK CITY. 


Among the importations at this port there is an article called Chicle Gum. After 
considerable inquiry I have not been able to find the name of the plant which pro- 
duces it, but have learned that it comes from Mexico. If you can tell me the name 
of the tree or plant, and where it can be obtained, I wouid try it in Clay County, 
Fla., where I have interests. 
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Answer.—Chicle gum is furnished by Sapota achras, a tree of the West Indies 
and of some parts of Mexico. K 

The fruit is called Naseberry, or Sapodilla plum. It is stated that the succulent 
gummy pulp surrounding the seeds is named chicle, and that it is employed in the 
preparation of gum-drops. 

The tree will not flourish in Ciay County, Fla., although it is to be found growing 
in the southern extremes of the State, where it has been introduced. 


OFTUM. POPPY. 
é C. K., Liperty County, Ga. 


T have reason to believe that the opium poppy will do well here, and would try it - 
if I had enough seed of the right variety to make a plantation of several acres. Can 
you furnish seed or procure it for me at my expense? 

I should be obliged for any information in regard to its culture, and how best to 
get the opium from it. 

Answer.—So far as climate is to be considered the poppy plant will grow in Geor- 
gia, and, indeed, in most of the United States, and seed can easily be secured, and 
the plants are easily raised. The soil should be very finely pulverized on the sur- 
face and the seeds sown in shallow drills, or rather mere marks. The seeds are 
very minute and should be mixed in fifty parts of dry sand, then sand and seed 
sprinkled thinly on the surface and covered simply by passing a light roller over 
them. These drills may be 2 feet apart, and when the plants appear they are thinned 
out so that they will be from 6 to 8 inches apart. 

It is highly improbable that it can be profitably produced in this country, asmay 
be gleaned from the details of collecting the juice. ; 

When the seed pods are properly matured the milky juice is obtained by making 
incisions in the pods with small lancets. This requires great care, so that the incis- 
ion is not made through the entire substance of the pod; the surface only is scari- 
fied. The cutting being performed in the afternoon, the opium is allowed to exude 
and remain on the pod till next morning, when it is scraped off, drop by drop, and 
thus collected in asmall cup. Successive incisions are required to secure complete 
exudation. 

Tt is thus seen that the process is slow and tedious, and it is stated that the aver- 
age pay of the operators does not reach 10 cents per day. | 

The factory operations in preparing the article for commerce are also tedious and 
-complicated, involving much manual labor, which is cheaply procured in Asiatic 
countries. 


GAMPHOR TREE. 
J. S. R., HERNANDO CoUNTY, FLA. 


A camphor tree received from your Department six years ago has grown up into a 
fine tree some 15 feet in height. It is a beautiful ornamental tree, and is valuable 
on that account alone, but if this is the tree from which the camphor of trade is 
obtained I would be obliged if you could inform me how to get it. Ihave tried 
cutting the bark, but could not see any exudation of gum. 

Answer.—The Camphor tree, Camphora officinarum, is a nativeof China and 
Japan, and yields the camphor of commerce. 

Camphor is obtained by chopping the wood or roots into small pieces and boiling 
them with water in an iron vessel till the camphor begins to adhere to the stirring 
utensil; the liquor is then strained, and the camphor concretes on standing. It is 
afterwards mixed with finely powdered earth and sublimed from one metallic vessel 
into another. 

In Japan the chips are boiled in a vessel to which an earthen head containing 
straw has been fitted, and the camphor sublimes and condenses on. the straw. 
Crude camphor very much resembles moist sugar before it is cleaned; it is refined 
by sublimation, an operation which requires care and experience. 


BAHIA ORANGE. 
KE. S., PUTNAM COUNTY, FLA. 


I have seen a statement that the Bahia orange, as seen in the greenhouse in 
Washington, has no pollen on its blossoms, and that is given as a reason for its poor 
bearing in Florida. I would like you to answer me the following questions: 

If the want of the pollen is the cause of its not fruiting in Florida, why does it 
fruit so well in California? 
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If it has no pollen, how does it happen that it affects trees all around it and causes 
them to produce Navel oranges? 

‘nswer,—The statement has not been made that because the Bahia orange flo wers 
are lacking in pollen here this variety does not fruit well in Florida, but rather 
that it does not fruit well there for the same reason, that is, want of pollen to prop- 
erly pollenize the pistil ; this we know to be a fact from personal inspection of trees 
of this variety when in flower in Florida. Since the first flowering of the Bahia 
-here, quite a dozen years ago, this defect has been recognized, After the fruit be- 
came popular in California it was ascertained, by inquiry, that while the trees did 
not bear so abundantly as many other varieties, yet it produced a fairly profitable 
crop in that State. 

It therefore seems probable that the climatic and cultural conditions permit of a 
better development at pollen in California than in Florida and in some other places. 
This would not be an exceptional case. It is well known that climatic conditions 
affect the pollen of plants. Those who are in the habit of saving seeds know that 
plants will often fail to set seed in the extreme heatef summer, but will produce 
fruit and seed abundantly later inthe season when the temperature is lower. The 
reverse of this is also known ; some plants will only seed well during the warmest 
part of the season, and fail to do so in cooler weather. Whether the flowering 
season of the Bahia in California is more favorable to the ripening of its pollen than 
is its flowering season in Florida is a point to be determined. 

During the month of December and most of the month of January the orange 
house here is kept at a low temperature, merely excluding frost, and it is also kept 
dry. Occasionally a stray cluster of flowers has appeared on the Bahia during 
this period, and such flowers have developed enough pollen to set fruit, which rarely 
happens in flowers which open in March. This, so far as it goes, indicates some 
relation between temperature and the production of perfect pollen. 

With regard to the question: If this navel orange has no pollen, how does it hap- 
pen that it affects trees all round it and causes them to produce Nayel oranges? it 
may be stated that this question has been frequently similarly presented for explan- 
ation. Presented in this manner it suggests doubt as to the accuracy of the obser- 
vation of those who have been unable to find pollen in the flowers of this variety of 
orange; at the same time it furnishes no proof of the existence of pollen on the trees 
which are stated to exert so powerful an influence upon theirneighbors, The ques- 
tion can therefore only be looked upon as an imaginary hypothesis, 

The absence or presence of pollen in a blossom is a matter easily determined; a - 
few minutes of inspection would enable the observer to state definitely whether it 
has no pollen or the reverse. 

If the statement is verified that the tree has an abundance of perfect pollen, the 
cause of non-productiveness would then become a question of further inquiry. This 
direct evidence of an abundance of pollen would be entitled to a degree of respect 
which is certainly not afforded by the supposition that because other fruit show a 
uate mark therefore the suspected tree must have had an abundance of perfect 
pollen. 3 

The navel mark on oranges is a very indefinite article. Sometimes fruits may be 
taken from a tree, some of which will have a scarcely perceptible indentation as a 
mark, while others will show a protuberance half an inch in diameter. The cause 
of this mark has not been explained, This much may, however, be looked upon as 
certain, that if a vegetable physiologist picked a fruit having something of a navel 
mark from a tree of the St, Michael’s, or from a tree of Maltese oval, or from one 
of any variety not known as a Navel, he would not be apt to attribute the appear- 
ance of the mark to pollen influence of any kind. 


CANARY SEED. 
G. M. E., Cecm County, Mp. 


_ I write for information upon the subject of canary seed. I have in view the sub- 
ject of planting it for a crop if it will grow here and pay. Ishall be obliged for 
what information you can give me as to the character of the plant, the probability 
of*its successful growth here, yield per acre, time of sowing, etc. 

Answer,—Canary seed is produced by a species of grass, Phalaris canariensis, 
oe be a native of Asia, but found growing wild in various parts of the eastern 
world, 

But little is known here about its yield or the profits pertaining to its culture, It 
is stated that the amount entering into consumption annually is about 200,000 
bushels, and it is chiefiy from Turkey and Barbary. 
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As cultivated in these countries, the seeds are sown early in spring, in drills 6 
inches apart, and the plants thinned to 2 inches apart in the rows. It is a slow- 
growing, slender-stemmed plant, requiring frequent hoeing to keep weeds from de- 
stroying it. Much care is required im harvesting, as the seeds fall off easily ; birds 
are fond of it when it isopening. In some countries the seeds are fed to race horses, 
as they are said to strengthen muscle without being fattening. No doubt the pliant 


will grow well in Maryland. Probably there would be but little profit in its pro- 


duction. This can only be ascertained from a practical experiment. 


TREE-PLANTING. 


J. R. E., Farrrax County, VA. 


The question as to the best time to plant shade trees or apple and pear trees has 
been discussed at our club meeting. Some prefer fall planting because the soil be- 
comes well settled about the roots before spring and the trees do much better than 
those planted in the spring; others maintain that fall planting has no advantages, 
but on the contrary they have lost trees which were set out just before winter set 
in, and consider spring planting to be more reliable. Can the Department of Agri- 
culture advise us of the results and conclusions reached on these points ? 

Answer.—Fali planting is preferable to spring planting because the conditions of 

the soil and climate are then most favorable. In propagating plants by cuttings it 
is found that rooting is most successful when the bed in which the cuttings are in- 
serted is 15° or 20° warmer than the atmosphere surrounding them. The heated 
soil encourages the formation of roots, while the cool temperature prevents bud 
growths. When these conditions are reversed the cutting will grow fora time with- 
out forming roots. 
_ it is found that during the month of October in this locality the soil averages 
several degrees warmer than the atmosphere. This gives a kind of natural hot-bed 
into which we place a newly removed tree, the formation of young roots com- 
mences at once, and ina few weeks a good system of roots are established, enabling 
the tree to stand the vicissitudes of winter and make an early and vigorous start 
the following spring. 

if planting is delayed until spring these physical conditions of soil and atmos- 
phere are to a certain degree reversed; the soil is then cold and accumulates heat 
slowly, while the air rapidly increases in warmth. Trees planted at this time will 
have the buds excited to growth, and leaves will be formed in advance of the 
roots; these extract sap from the branches and stem of the tree, which as yet has 
no active roots to supply this demand. If the weather proves to be dry and warm 
the evaporation will either destroy the tree or greatly check its growth and well- 
doing. This is the reason why spring-planted trees occasionally come out into leaf, 
apparently vigorous and healthy, but will suddenly wither and die under the in- 
fluence of dry weather. : 

From the above it will appear evident that fall planting should be performed as 
soon as the Jeaves drop. In fact it is most successful when the leaves are stripped 
from the trees, not later than the middle of October, and planting done at once. If 
delayed beyond the middle of November in this locality success will be less certain 
and none of the advantages of fall planting secured. Many failures occur by thus 
delaying the work, and fall planting is denounced as wrong in practice. 


PEAR BLIGHT. 
J. D., KANSAS. 


What effect has the stock on pear blight? The original Kieffer tree is said to be 
free from blight, and for years it was claimed that all Kieffers were blight-proof, 
yet of late years we have undoubtable evidence that they do blight. Now, why this 
change? Is it from foreign sap introduced into the tree through the budding and 
grafting? First, it was budded on the common pear stock, then cions from that 
were grafted on another, andso the process was continued until the original sap, we 
might say, has all been worked out, and as a consequence we have blight. 

The Le Conte pear was claimed to be exempt from blight, yet we find in late years 
that it has blighted. Those who profess to know say that there has never been a 
case of blight on any tree that can be traced back to the original tree cuttings, but 
the blight is only on trees which have been grafted. 
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Now the question arises, are any pear trees blight-proof? and if so can they be 
kept in that condition by propagating only from cuttings? 

Answer.—lt may be said that those who claimed that the Kieffer pear would be 
blight-proof simply made a mistake. As its culture extended and plantations were 
set out in different localities cases of blight were reported. When the Kieffer com's 
under the influences which cause blight, it seems to be just as sensitive as many 
other varieties of its species. 

The causes of blight on the pear are not yet understood. The opinion that it is 
caused by bacteria is quite prevalent, but there are many others who maintain that 
bacteria is not the cause of the disease, but exists because of the disease; in other 
words, that bacteria has nothing to do with the origin of disease in plants or ani- 
mals, but let the animal tissue die and it is in the condition ‘to decompose, and can 
only doso by bacterial growth. The same with plants. The germs of bacteria swarm 
in the air, and are always ready to light upon disorganized tissue and perform the 
great and important task of reducing the vegetable world to its ultimate elements. 

Budding upon other than Kieffer stock can have nothing to do with blight. The 
entire foliage being Kieffer will naturally determine and control the cell growth of 
the whole plant. 

The claims made for the Le Conte pear as being blight-proof rest on no better 
foundation. Trees of this variety procured from Thomasville, Ga., which were 
propagated from cuttings, have blighted badly, so badly as to entirely destroy the 
tree. They have suffered more than the Kieffer under similar conditions; that is, 
they were growing within 40 feet of each other. 

If any variety of pear is blight-proof it has not yet been made known, and it is 
beyond controversy that pear trees raised from cuttings are jst as liable to be at- 
tacked by blight as are varieties propagated by any other method. 


COFFEE. 
W. H. M., SANFORD, FLA. 


I shall be pleased to receive, at your earliest convenience, as many coffce plants 
as you can spare me; also as much coffee seed as you can send. 

Ihave had several years’ experience in coffee growing in southern India, and 
want to try it here, as I think the climate and soil well adapted to successful culti- 
vation of coffee. 

Answer.—The Department of Agriculture has for nearly a quarter of a century 
made yearly distributions of coffee plants, sending them to the warmest localities 
in the United States, but the returns have not been of a nature to warrant further 
continuance of the distribution of these plants so far as relates to the object in view 
of establishing a profitable industry. 

It is true that several years ago a small quantity of ripened berries were produced 
on coffee plants growing near the Manatee River, but it was understood that these 
plants were in a very weil sheltered position, and received additional protection 
during the severest weather in winter. Subsequently these trees were frozen to the 
ground by a cold of unusual severity for that locality. 

It is quite certain that coffee can not become a profitable crop at Sanford, Fla., 
where a lowering of temperature down to or below the point of freezing occurs 
almost every winter. Although the freezing point may not be reached, yet occa- 
sional low temperatures in the fall or early winter months retards the ripening of 
the fruit, even when the plant is apparently uninjured. A tropical climate means 
something more than mere exemption from frost. 

Experienced coffee-growers state that the culture is not commercially profitable 
in a climate where the thermometer falls below 50° F. at any time during the year. 
The plant will survive a much lower temperature than the above, but the above 
estimate refers to the value of the crop. 


MUSTARD SEED. 
J. W. H., WEST VIRGINIA. 


I am using in my business a large quantity of imported mustard seed, and being 
desirous of raising the seed in this section I write for information as to its culture. 

Answer.—Black-seeded mustard, Sinapsis nigra, and white-seeded mustard, Sin- 
apsis alba are the kinds usually cultivated. The former is said to have the preference. 
for manufacture into flour. 


/ 
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As far as can be learned, there have been but few attempts to cultivate the mustard 
plant in this country, and the results obtained have not been very satisfactory. 

Mustard requires a rich, loamy soil for its growth, It is sown in spring, usually 
broadcast, although sometimes in drills about 1 foot apart. The soil requires to hayea 
finely-pulverized surface before sowing, so that the seeds may be equally,covered by 
harrow and roller; if they are covered more than one-half inch with soil they may 
remain dormant for many years. It is found that buried mustard seeds will remain 
dormant for decades, and vegetate when brought near the surface ; so it is difficult 
to get rid of it in fields where it has once been grown, the seeds shaken out in har- 
vesting being sufiicient to furnish a crop, as weeds, for many years. 

About one-half peck of seed will sow an acre, and a good crop willreturn 30 bushels 
per acre, This quantity is procured only where soil and climate conduce to best 
results, In dry seasons this amount would be very much reduced. 


GRAPE ROT, 
J. K., Farrrax County, Va. 


My grapes were, I may say, a complete failure this year from rot. Ever since 
my vines commenced bearing they have suffered more or less, some seasons less 
than others, Four years ago I may say that the crop was as total a failure as this. 
Last year I saved a good half crop. I need not say that I am discouraged, and will 
abandon the culture if this disease continues, but i am loth to dig them up if any- 
thing can be done to save them. They have been carefully pruned and fertilized 
with bone, the land is not poor, and the vines make plenty of growth. 

What is the general result of putting paper bags over the bunches? If any par- 
ticular point in culture or management can modify or extirpate this ruinous inflic- 
tion I would be glad to know it. 

Answer.—As to the general result of putting paper bags over the bunches, it may 
be stated that it is successful. Some few report unfavorably, but it has been found 
necessary to place the bunches in bags as soon as the berries are formed, and that, 
when the covering is delayed much beyond this period, rotted berries have been 
found in the bags. 

It has long been observed and noted that grape-vines protected by a canopy or 
coyering, such as the projecting eaves of a building, or even the casual protection 
afforded them when growing up through the branches of a tree, are measurably ex- 
empt from fungous diseases. Recent reports show that grapes under a board, or 
even a muslin cover, are almost entirely exemptfrom ret. A protected grape trellis 
is described and figured in the Agricultural Report for 1861.and was in use in the 
garden of the Department for many years, with the best results. This board-coy- 
ered trellis was substituted by a T-shaped trellis, the fiat top being wired, and the 
vines allowed to cover it with a dense mass of foliage. This arrangement was found 
to be quite as effectual in protecting from mildew and. rot as the more solid but 
more expensive cover of boards. In this case the more robust growing varieties of 
grapes were planted at intervals of 30 feet,and trained exclusively on top of the 
trellis. So far as economy is concerned this plan has an advantage over all others, 
inasmuch as the vines used for protection also yield their crop of fruit.  - 

Even on the ordinary wired trellis exemption from rot has been observed when 
the summer growth has been allowed to accumulate on the top wire, and the ends 
of long shoots and laterals allowed to hang down like a screen over the plants. ‘To 
secure this heavy top growth summer pruning will be abandoned, which is perhaps 
an advantage tothe crop. Summer pruning, when done at all, is usually overdone, 
and is but little practiced by the most successful grape-growers. 


LICORICE. 
P. W. J,, ACCOMACK County, VA. 


I would be greatly indebted if you will let me know what you think about the 
culture of Licorice in this county. Our winters are not quite so severe as at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and my soil is somewhat sandy. I am anxious to learn something 
about its cultivation and whether the crop would be a profitable one to raise. __ 

Answer.—So far as regards the cold of winter the Licorice plant will not be in- 
jured, but its profitable culture may be considered as doubtful. 

To produce good licorice roots the soil must be rich, and it must be deeply worked, 
at least to a depth of 2 feet. It is very essential to have a deep soil to allow the 


, 
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downward growth of the roots, which increases their commercial value and enables 
the plant to withstand hot, dry summers, for if the plants are weakened or checked 
in luxuriance they are liable to the attacks of the red spider, which destroys the 
foliage. 

The plants are propagated by the slender side roots, which are removed in trim- 
ming the saleable portions. They are set in the prepared soil by making a perpen- 
dicular hole with a sharp-pointed stick or dibble and inserting the root-slip so that 
it will be covered entirely, exactly as horse-radish sets are planted. 

Frequent hoeing will be necessary during summer, not only to destroy weeds but 
to maintain growth, and the deeper the culture, without hurting the roots, the better 
the plants. 

As winter approaches the tops will become yellow, and after growth is completed 
they can be cleaned off and the plants covered with manure. 

At the end of the third summer’s growth, if ‘the plants have done well, the roots 
will be large enough for market. The process of digging out and harvesting the 
roots is perhaps the most tedious operation connected with the crop. They run 
from 2 to more feet in depth and can only be secured safely by the use of the 
spade, so that the whole root may be secured without breakage. 

The marketable portions are trimmed of all side roots, washed, dried, and tied in 
bundles for sale. 

The labor and cost of manure for thorough preparation of the ground from 2 to 
3 feet in depth, the planting and cultivation for three or four years in producing 
- one crop, and the cost of harvesting the roots leads to the opinion that its profit- 
able culture is doubtful, at least while the price of the article remains as at present. 


PRUNING GRAPES. 
F. M. D., STEUBEN County, N. Y. 


There seems to be quite a diversity of opinions as to the best time to prune the 
grape-vine. Some prune in the fall and others any+time during the winter or 
spring. Many growers think that there is no particular time better than another 
so far as fruit is concerned. If the Department of Agriculture has any rule for 
this operation I would be obliged for information as to the time, and why any par- 
ticular time is preferred. 

Answer.—The best time for the winter pruning of grapes is soon after the fall of 
the leaves, and the sooner the better, for the reason that the buds will push with 
more vigor in spring, will bear better fruit, which will ripen somewhat earlier. 
This arises from the circumstance that the plant during winter continues to absorb 
more or less of nutriment by its roots, which is distributed in the branches or wood. 
If, therefore, pruning is delayed until the approach of spring this winter accumula- 
tion is largely destroyed and lost. When, however, the vine is pruned in the fall 
the winter accumulation of increase will be deposited in the buds and parts left 
after pruning, and such buds will start vigorously and, in consequence of their 
better development, the fruit they show will be increased, and the shoots will ad- 
vance rapidly in growth and attain maturity sooner than those from weaker buds, 
as may be tested by comparative trials and close observation of results. 

This becomes a matter of considerable importance in localities where the growing 
season is barely of sufficient length to ripen the fruit. 


TONKA BEAN. 
N. B. G., ORANGE, CouNTY, FLA. 


Among other tropical plants which I am trying to grow I would like to raise the 
Tonka bean plant, and would be greatly obliged for some plants or seeds of it for 
trial, also some information as to the particular value and use of the bean. 

I hear of a wild vanilla said to be growing in some parts of this State; would like 
to know something about it and where seeds or plants can be secured. 

Answer.—The Tonka bean is the seed of a tropical tree of Guiana, called Dip- 
terix odorata, which reaches to a height of 60 or 80 feet. The béan has a strong 
odor, somewhat resembling that of cloves, and is due toa principle called couma- 
rine, a fragrant principle found in the dried leaves of the vernal grass, Anthoxan- 
thum odoratum, and in the leaves of the yellow melilot, Melilotus officinalis. The 
Tonka bean has been used to scent snuff, hence it is called the snuff bean. It is 
sometimes employed to adulterate vanilla. It imparts to true vanilla a sharp, rank 
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odor and taste, which some persons think indicate ‘‘ strength,” but it detracts from 
the genuine vanilla flavor. 

The Dipterix would not succeed with you, as it requires a strictly tropical climate. 

The term wild vanilla is given to a composite plant of the Southern States, called 
Liatris odoratissima. The dried leaves emit a peculiar odor, also due to the prin- 
ciple coumarine. These leaves are used in scenting tobacco and snuff. This Lia- 
tris is found in swampy woods throughout Florida, which, with the assistance of a 
local botanist, you can procure without much trouble or expense. 


ZANTE CURRANT. 
H. H. M., SAN BERNARDINA. COUNTY, CAL. 


I am anxious to test the soi! here in producing the ‘‘ Zanie Currant,” and desire 
to know the kind of vine that produces this fruit and where plants can be obtained. 

Answer.—The Zante currant is the product of a variety of the foreign grape and 
will undoubtedly grow where other varieties of Vitis vinifera flourish. 

It is merely a seedless form of a black grape; the origin or cause of its being 
seedless has not clearly been explained, except that it results from a deficiency of 
pollen at the blooming period of the flowers. Similar results are not uncommon 
with Black Hamburg and other varieties when grown in glass structures; bunches . 
will sometimes fail to be properly pollenized, so that a few berries may reach full 
size with a more or less percentage of small seedless fruits. 

Statements have been made that Zante currants can be produced only in Greece, 
and that in other countries where it has been tried the plant will produce so many 
full-formed berries as to depreciate its value as a currant crop. 

The plant has long ago been introduced into California and is advertised for sale 
by various nurserymen throughout the State. 


LIME WASH FOR TREES. 
E. D. S., STEUBEN County, N. Y. 


Tam told that the Department recommends the whitewashing of fruit trees as 
a cure for blights, yellows, and other diseases. If this is true may I ask what this 
wash consists of, and how appiied so as not toinjure the tree. Willnottheclogging 
of the pores in the bark of a tree by a coating of lime or other wash do more harm 
than good? 

Some of my apple and pear trees have blighted to some extent, but I have seen it 
stated that washing the bark of trees has no effect, either as a preventive or as a 
cure for blight. Can you inform me on this point? 

Answer.—The reports of this Department have nowhere recommended white- 
washing as a cure for ‘‘ yellows and other plant diseases,” but frequent mention has 
been made of the application on pear and other trees as a preventive of blight, at 
least on the parts covered with the mixture. No harm need be feared in regard to 
clogging pores in the bark, as there are no pores in the bark that can be harmed by 
the application. 

The wash is prepared by placing one-half bushel of lime and 8 pounds of 
powdered sulphur in a vessel of any suitable kind, covering with boiling water to 
properly slake the lime. 

The mixture is applied with a brush, covering ail paris of the tree that can 
readily be reached. The most potent ingredient of the wash is the sulphur. The 
heat of the sun acting upon the wash evolves sulphurous gases which are fatal to 
bacteria and microseopic fungi, which, as has been demonstrated, are active agents 
in blight. It is well known that these microscopic spores are destroyed by sul- 
phurous gases and heat is required to evolve them. Sulphur applications are often 
made for the destruction of mildew on roses and on other plants, but the efficacy 
cf the sulphur depends upon its connection with a certain degree of heat; but it 
must not ignite. The gases of burning sulphur are fatal to the higher order of 
vegetation and are speedily destructive to all plants. 

Those who have used this lime and sulphur wash on their orchard trees are 
pleased with te results and have faith in its efficacy in preventing blight. 

But it is well to keep in view that, while blight will not maintain upon the por- 
tion covered with the wash, the fumes from the sulphur may not be sufficient to 
prevent blight on the extreme points of branches which can not be reached with 
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the brush. If blight is discovered on a twig or on a branch it should be removed 
without delay. With this attention, and covering the main branches with the 
wash, losses from blight need not greatly be feared. 


RHUBARB. 
N. H. C., WALTON County, Ga. 


I am anxious to purchase a small quantity of seed of the true medicinal Rhubarb. 
If you will kindly inform me of its botanical name and where it can be obtained, 
and anything you may know about its culture or preparation for market, you will 
place me under great obligations. I want the best Turkey rhubarb, or the best 
commercial kind, 

Answer.—Efforts hitherto made by the Department to procure seeds of the best 
medicinal rhubarb have not been successful. It appears that medico-botanists differ 
in opinions as to the species of rhubarb which yields the best medicinal root; on the 
other hand, it has been stated that the roots of the common kinds, grown for culinary 
purposes under the name of Pie-plant, yield good medicinal roots, and that much 
of the article in commerce comes from this source. 

It is an article of very ancient use. It is said to be mentioned by Chinese writers 
four thousand five hundred years ago. It is mentioned by early writers as having 
been brought fiom beyond the Bosphorus. The Rha, which came into Europe by 
the ancient caravan routes from northern China, by Bokhara and Asia Minor, was 
called Rha-ponticum and that which came by Russia and Danube was called Rha- 
barbarum. The designations Turkey, Russia, East Indian, and Canton rhubarb 
merely indicate the commercial channel through which the article has been de- 
rived in modern times. 

To the species Rheum palmatum has been attributed the origin of Persian, Turkey, 
Russian, and Muscovite rhubarbs, and Chinese rhubarbs are said to be produced 
chiefly, if not wholly, by Rhewm australe. 

It is now claimed that the true source of the best medicinal rhubarb is Rheum 
officinale, a native of Thibet. 

The ordinary species of rhubarb are herbaceous perennials, with a thick root 
stock and deciduous leaves. In Rheum officinale, after the third or fourth year of 
its growth from seed the root-stock gradually decays and a stem-is formed above 
ground from which roots are emitted to support the plant. These stems have thick 
branches, often 6 to 8 inches in diameter, and are the parts used in medicine, and 
not the rhizome or root. 

It is considered that very much of the difference of appearance and quality of 
commercial rhubarb is largely owing to the time of lifting the root and the care 
given in its preparation for market. The roots are in many places taken up early 
in autumn; the Chinese dig up the roots early in spring, just before the leaves 
appear. 

Oy tied the roots are lifted they are first divested of all small fibers, then thoroughly 
cleaned by washing. After drying in the sun for several days they are cut in thin 
slices, and after a further due exposure to the sun a hole is bored in each slice 
and strung on a thread until properly dried. 

The pieces are then put through a finishing process by being placed in a close 
cylinder where they are subjected to abrasion by the rapid revolution of the vessel. 
This smooths their surfaces, liberating at the same time a fine dust or powder which 
envelops each piece with a fine bloom, like that upon the surface of a ripe plum. 

There is no reason to doubt that the root if grown in the warmer climates here 
would be equal to the best, provided species which yield a good article could be 
procured. Its culture is simple and its preparation easily accomplished. 


GINSENG. 


P. W., ALBEMARLE CouUNTY, VA. 


Has the Chinese Ginseng plant been cultivated in this country? I would try it 
if 1 knew where to purchase seed. If you can give me any information as to how 
seeds or plants can be had and how it is cultivated I will be obliged; also, would 
like to know the probable profit of the crop. 

Answer.—So far as can be learned ginseng has not been successfully cultivated 
in this country. It is a product of the woods, and efforts made in its culture have 
not proved satisfactory. Chinese ginseng is closely allied to our native species; 
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seeds have occasionally been received from China and Japan, but so far as ascer- 
tained they have not vegetated. It is possible that they soon lose their germinating 
power, as, it is stated, the Japanese deposit the seeds in the ground as soon as'they 
are collected, in order to keep them fresh until wanted to sow. 

The Japanese cultivate the plant to some extent, and their method is to select a 
sheltered position and make a bed of leaf-mold in which the seeds are sown, and 
where the plants remain until they are ready for use. These beds are protected 
from the sun by a roof of straw ljaid on poles, which are supperted on posts. After 
growing four years the roots are lifted, carefully washed, scalded in boiling water, 
then dried in a high temperature until they become brittle. The best article sells 


for about $5 a pound in Japan. It is a plant which does not submit readily to cult- t 


ure, and its production as a profitable crop would be very doubtful. 


HORSE-CHESTNUT TREE. 
B. D., Oswrao, N. Y. 


I understand that Horse-chestnuts are raised in considerable quantities in France, 
and are used as food for horses, cattle, and hogs to fatten them. The nut has a 
bitter taste, and it is said that the French people use some kind of alkali to kill this 
bitter taste and thus make it palatable to their cattle. Iwish to find this out, and 
my reason is that in this city and county horse-chestnuts are grown for shade 
trees, and thus large quantities of the nuts are grown and go to waste, and we want 
to know how to use them. Also,the wood is white and could be used for faney 
work and finishing furniture. Have you data on the utilization of the Horse- 
chestnut tree? 

Answer,—The nuts of the Horse-chestnut tree, 4’sculus Hippocastanum, contain 
about 20 per cent. of starch, but contain a bitter principle, which makes them un- 
palatable to most animals, although it is stated that goats, sheep, and deer eat them. 
They are sometimes boiled, which reduces the bitterness, and are then fed to poultry. 
When the nuts are dried and reduced to a coarse flour, the bitterness is removed by 
simply washing the flour with water. A paste made with this flour before wash- 
ing is used by book-binders and pasteboard manufacturers, its bitterness saving it 
from the attacks of insects. The bitter principle is called esculin. ; 

The following products are obtained from the nutsin France: 

(1) An alkaline lye from the burnt-seed vessels. 

(2) A charcoal from the skin of the nut, which forms the base of different print- 
ing inks. 

(3) From the amylaceous pulp the fecula is extracted, which can be transformed 
into dextrine, glucose, alcohol, or vinegar. 

(4) A fatty matter, which serves to make a kind of soap, and which also is em- 
ployed to render certain mineral colors more fixed and solid. 

(5) A yellow coloring matter, which serves for various purposes of dyeing. 

(6) The ashes of the burnt nuts contain 75 per cent. of potash. 

(7) The bark has been used as a substitute for cinchona. 

(8) Tannin is found in all parts of the tree, leaves, bark, and fruit. . 
ie (9) Water in which the nuts are boiled is used for bleaching hemp, fiax, and other 

bers. 


INDIA GRAINS. 
M. B.N.; THxas. 


During a residence in India I became acquainted with several kinds of grain 
which are superior to anything grown in this country as teed for stock. These grains 
are grown in the dry regions, and for that reason I think they would be specially 
adapted to southwestern Texas. There is a kind called Gram grown in central 
India, and in southern India another kind also called Gram. Theseare ground before 
fed to stock. Then there is a grain called Bajery, which is used for making bread, 
of which the yield per acre is very large. 

The Department might procure these seeds through the consular service or from 
merchants in Bombay. If they can be secured I will have them tried in south- 
western Texas and make known the result. 

Answer.—The word Gram is used in India to designate various kinds of peas and 
beans grown for food, just as we tise the word grain to designate various useful 


seeds. Among the species known as Gram the following are noted: Cicer arietinum, - 


q 
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Phaseolus of many kinds, Dolichos wnijlorus, Soja hispida, and various species of 
Vigna, which are largely grown in the Southern States under the name of Cow- 
peas. These, however, are not peas, they are small beans, | ; : ; 

Bajery or Bajree is a name applied to the seeds of Penicillaria spicata, which is 
well known here as Pearl Millet, and may be procured from most dealers in agri- 
cultural seeds in the United States. 


SEEDLING ORANGES. 


M. E, R., FREDERICK County, Mp. 


I have three orange and one lemon tree in tubs; the plants are about 4 feet high: 
the lemon tree is the tallest; they have not had any blossom, and I am told that 
before they will flower they must be cut down and grafted ; but the plants are so 
fine, and I value them so highly, having raised them from seeds planted by myself, 
that I will be very sorry to have them cut if it can be helped. Please inform meif 
it is true that they will not flower unless they are grafted. 

Answer.—Undoubtedly they will flower without being grafted. Probably one- 
half of all the fruit-bearing Orange Trees on this continent have never been grafted; 
but they seldom blossom until they are eight to ten years old, unless under special 
treatment. This special treatment consists in what is technically known as 
“stunting” the plant, or allowing it to become ‘ pot-bound,” thus retarding its 
growth for want of nourishment, which in all cases tends to the formation of 
blossom buds, and checks the growth of wood. But this must not be carried so far 
as to interfere with the general health of the plant, because it would then have a 
tendency to produce disease. 

Orange Trees are grafted or budded only ‘when it is desired to extend, by propa- 
gation, any particular variety. 

The Orange reproduces itself from seed more closely than most varieties of tree 
fruits, but no dependence can be placed upon this mode of reproduction for abso- 
lute similarity in all of the essential qualities. But budding or grafting has a 
tendency to hasten the flowering period, and the operation is often performed for 
this purpose on the Orange where it is grown only as an ornamental plant. 


PEEN-TO PEACH. 
B. F. G, Winmineton, DEL. 


I have applied to several nurseries for plants of the Peen-to peach, but have not 
been successful. In reply to my last application I was informed that the variety 
would not live in Delaware, and also that the fruit was small. bitter, and not worth 
having. 

This does not conformto what I have heard about the fruit as grown in the South, 
where it is claimed to be the earliest and best peach they can grow. What is the ex- 
perience or knowledge of the Department on this tree and fruit? 

Answer.—The Peen-to peach will not do wellin your climate; the winters are too 
severe for it. 

As to the fruit it is, when well grown,-not above medium size, and when fully 
ripened on the tree is of fairly good quality for so early a fruit, but if gathered before 
full maturity it has somewhat of a bitter taste. 

In portions of Florida, where the common peach rarely bears fruit, the Peen-tois 
the earliest and best peach they grow, and it will undoubtedly be the parent of a 
class of trees particularly suited to that climate. It is stated that already seedlings 
of ate Peen-to have been procured which prove to excel the parent both in size and 
quality. 


INDIGO. 
H.°S. B., SANFORD, FLA. 


T should be much obliged if you could give me any information as to the planting, 
fertilizing, and preparation of Indigo, and also if it would flourish in this soil and 
climate. 

Answer.—The Indigo plant, Indigofera tinctoria, is a native of Asia, but has been 
cultivated in many parts of the world. Indigo was at one time an article of export 
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from South Carolina and other Southern States, but its production in the States has 
long ceased to be of commercial importance. 

The plant requires a moderately rich soil, the seeds being sown early in spring, 
sometimes broadcast, but preferably in shallow drills about 16 inches apart, so that 
weeds can be removed or kept down by hoeing. The plants will be ready to cutin 
about three months after sowing the seeds. They are cut just before coming into 
flower, and if conditions of growth are favorable a second crop may be cut in about 
two months afterwards. 

The coloring matter does not exist as indigo in the plant, but when the plant is 
steeped in water and subjected to certain processes the blue color is educed. 

As soon as the plants are cut they are thrown into vats of water, where they are 
allowed to remain until sufficiently macerated. The liquid is then drawn into an- 
other vat, where it is subjected to agitation by beating with rods for several hours, 
or until the water changes from a greenish to a deep purple color. It is then al- 
lowed to settle. The water gradually clears and the indigo sedimentis found on the 
bottom of the vat. 

It is then boiled, strained through bags, and otherwise treated until prepared for 
commerce. 

All the processes require careful, skilled treatment to secure the best results. 

Indigo was produced near Saint Augustine prior to the year 1760, and records 
show that it was cultivated in Virginia about 1680. 

There seems no reason to doubtits adaptability to the climate of southern Florida, 
provided the seed is sown in deep rich soil, but it is somewhat doubtful that it would 
prove to be a profitable crop. 


NAVEL ORANGES. 


FROM PUTNAM COUNTY, FLA. 


As there seems to be an uncertainty about the proper distinction regarding navel 
oranges, I would be pleased to have you inform me whether or not the Bahia, Wash- 
ington navel, Riverside navel, and Parsons navel are all one kind. Also, would 
like to know if any of these were ever sent to Florida by your Department. 

Answer.—Of the above the only variety of the navel orange sent out from this 
Department was the Bahia. This variety was imported from Bahia some years 
ago, and to designate it from other navel oranges the name of Bahia was attached 
to it. Young plants of this variety were distributed in California and Florida about 
the same time, but mostly in Florida, where there are now large trees of first dis- 
tributions. However, the conditions of climate, probably, in California seemed to 
suit the variety better than Florida. At all events, its value there soon brought it 
into notice, and as it first fruited at a place named Riverside it received that name, 
also that of Washington, thus ignoring the name on the label attached to the plant 
when received. 

As to the variety known as Parsons Navel, this Department has no knowledge of 
its origin. 

With regard to the distribution of the Bahia from here, as between California and 
Florida, many more have been sent to the latter-named State. 


NETTLE FIBER. 


‘ FROM SOUTH CAROLINA, 


I wish you would advise me of any improvements or developments that have been 
made recently in the preparation of nettle fiber. Our country is overrun with net- 
tles, and it would be a blessing if they could be put to some use. 

Answer.—The Department is not aware that nettle fiber enters into commerce to 
any extent. Ramie, one of the best fiber piants of the nettle family, has consider- 
able commercial value, but the expense of its preparation for market has, hitherto 
at least, prevented its profitable culture, although machinery for its profitabie prep- 
aration has lately been announced. 


EUCALYPTUS TREE. 


FrRoM YoRE, PA. 


T have seen it stated at various times that Eucalyptus globulus trees were being 
planted in the public grounds in Washington on account of their supposed power tu 
prevent malarial emanations from the soil. 
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Desiring to plant a shade tree in front of my house, I desire to ascertain whether 
the Eucalyptus is likely to thrive well in this climate. 

Answer.—The Eucalyptus globulus has not been planted in the public grounds at 
Washington. 

The tree is altogether too tender for this climate. It will not withstand more 
than 5 or 6 degrees of frost, and has been killed by cold at Galveston, Tex., and in 
Florida as far south as latitude 29°. 


PERUVIAN TEA. 
E. H., NorRTH CAROLINA. . 


Can you furnish me with any plants of the Peruvian tea or mate for experiment 
here? 

Answer.—The plant which yields the leaves used as teain Brazil and Peru is Ilex 
paraguayensis, a large-sized tree which would not grow in North Carolina. 

It seems unnecessary to ignore the Chinese tea-plant, Camellia thea, which will 
grow well in most parts of North Carolina, and contains more theine than the Peru- 
vian plant. 


BLACK PEPPER. 
- A. C. P., PORTLAND, OREGON. 


If possible, I should like to be supplied with seeds of the Black pepper tree or 
vine from the most northern latitude where it flourishes. I would try the experi- 
ment of raising it in the warm valleys of southern Oregon. 

Answer.—The Black pepper vine, Piper nigrum, is a tropical plant, and therefore 
it would be futile to expect it to grow in any part of Oregon; it requires even a 
warmer climate than either the Pine-apple or the Banana, neither of which can be 
cultivated profitably in Oregon. 


RAMIE. 
B., NEw YORK. 


Can Ramie be successfully grown in this State? 

Answer.—Ramie can be grown in New York State by lifting the roots during the 
fall, and preserving them all winter, like potatoes. But for commercial purposes 
this process would not be profitable, unless the profits on the crop were greater 
than they are at present. South of Maryland the plant occupies the ground like 
clover, and once planted no renewal is needed for many years. 


MAHWAH TREE. 
A. P., SoUTH CAROLINA. 


I send you a slip from a newspaper which strongly advocates the introduction of 
the Mahwah tree from Africa, as a sugar-producing plant of more value than any 
other sugar-plant now in cultivation. Please send me some seeds or plants for 
trial here, or inform me where they can be procured. 

Answer.—The Mahwah tree, Bassia latifolia, is a native of Bengal and other 
highly-tropical districts in the East Indies, and it is far from probable that it would 
fiourish anywhere in the United States, but certainly it could not stand the climate 
of South Carolina. The flowers of this tree are sweet to the taste, and are eaten 
raw by the natives of Guzerat and in other places where the trees abound. A 
fiery kind of spirit is distilled from the fiowers. 

The sugar of these flowers is mainly uncrystallizable. Analysis of sun-dried 
flowers yield 56 per cent. of sugar and 15 per cent. of water: further analysis 
showed that sucrose (cane sugar) was only present in the proportion of 3 per 
cent., while glucose (levulose and dextrine) yielded 52 per cent. Hence it can not 
possibly be substituted for cane or beet sugars. Of nitrogenous matters the flowers 
contained 2 per cent. The usual proportion of useful nitrogenous food should 
have one part of flesh formers to five saccharine; but in the Mahwah flowers it 
was only two to fifty-five, hence these have but little of nutritious value. 
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OSAGE ORANGE. 
L. B. C., MIssouURI, 


T write to ask if you can tell me of a way to destroy the osage orange hedge 
fence. This is becoming unpopular among the best farmers on account of the cost 
of trimming, making it hog-proof, and its taking the substance of the ground for 
such a wide space each side of it. Cutting it, letting it dry, and then burning will 
not do, as it will sprout again from the old roots. 

Answer.—The best method of destroying the hedge is to cut the tops of the plants 
so that the remaining stock and roots can be grubbed out, and the more effectually | 
these are removed the less trouble will result with suckers; but when these do ap- 
pear they should be hoed out as other weeds are destroyed. Plowing the ground 
deeply for several feet of each side of the original hedge line will break and bring 
to the surface some of the roots, every fragment of which should be removed. It 
will not be practicable to get rid of every piece of root at once, but if timely at- 
tention is given to the removal of such growths as may appear, the whole will 
eventually be eradicated. 


Respectfully submitted. . 
; WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 
Superintendent of Gardens and Grounds, Horticulturist, ete, 
Hon. Norman J. COLMAN, 
Conumissioner, 


THE NATIONAL HORSE OF AMERICA. 


By Lesiig E. MAcLEop, Associate Editor of Wallace's Monthly. 


In essaying to write of the national American horse, in order to 
the better establish an understanding between the reader and the 
writer it is essential to outline the ground to be covered, the phases 
of the subject to be touched upon, and the extent to which each can 
be considered. In attempting to deal, in the space of a few pages, 
with a subject that could only be adequately and comprehensively 
discussed in a large volume, we must first choose certain divisions of 
the subject to which our attention will be directed, for it is patent 
that we can not here discuss so large a topic in all its aspects. Then, 
when we have determined our divisions, we must again prescribe 
further limits of detail. With these remarks atthe outset, the reader 
will understand why [ shall not attempt to treat any single point 
with fullness or minuteness, but shall rather discuss each division 
of the subject in its leading features alone, and with that degree of 
generalization necessarily involved in considering a large subject in 
small compass. And I must explain, too, by way of preface, that I 
write for the general reader, not for the professional breeder, to 
whom probably all I shall say will prove familiar. 

The division that is the simplest will best suit the purpose. The 
subject will then be divided and considered something in this order: 
(1) Definition. (2) Origin and history. (3) Principles of breeding, 
characteristics, value, and uses of the distinctively American horse. 

The thoroughbred race-horse may with propriety be called the na- 
tional horse of Great Britain. There he has reached his highest de- 
velopment, and if the race-horses of other countries have excelled it 
has been through liberal draughts of English blood. In like manner, 
but in greater degree, the trotting horse isthe national horse of Amer- 
ica. He is distinctively and peculiarly an American production. 
The evolution of the trotting breed has been but an incident in the 
development of the Republic. In no other land has the trotter been 
generally bred; in no other land has he been brought to high devel- 
opment as a breed; nor in any other land has he been accepted and 
utilized as specially and superiorly adapted to the every-day uses of 
the people. It is true that Russia has her Orloff trotters, that writ- 
ers speak of ‘‘ Norfolk trotters” in England a century ago, and that 
in France, Austria, and Australia native horses race at the trotting 
gait. Though vastly superior to any trotter of foreign origin—or 
perhaps it-would be more correct to call him the only trotter of for- 
eign origin—the Orloff does not hold the place in the affairs of the 
Russian people held by the American trotting-bred horse in the 
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affairs of the American people. He is not generally bred and 
used. Asto the ‘‘ Norfolk trotters” of England, the more that is 
learned of them the less certain can we be that it is at all correct to 
regard them as a breed of trotters. Should we array all that is 
known of these horses, we could only show that some of them had 
speed at the trot far superior to that of the ordinary English horse, 
and proving this we have not by any means proven that they were 
a trotting breed, but rather have established that they might have 
been suitable raw material from which, by selection and develop- 


ment through a series of generations, to evolve a trotting breed. As. 


to the .‘‘native trotters” of Europe and the ‘‘native trotters” of 
Australia, they must be regarded in discussing breeds as yet in too 
embryotic a state to be seriously considered. 


The facts, then, that the fast-trotting horse is distinctively an Amer- - 


ican production; that of all our breeds of horses the trotting horse is 
the only one that we can claim as peculiarly American; that he fills 
withthe American people arange of usesthatno other breed or variety 
can fill; and that he is bred in America to an extent unapproached 
by other breeds, are ample justification for the public acceptance— 
and for my definition—of the trotting-bred horse as the national horse 
of America. 

I will defer comment upon his excellence in special capacities until 
we have done with the historical division of our subject; but I wish 
here to explain that when I define and treat the trotting horse as the 
national horse I do so considering him not chiefly as a turf horse—a 
racing animal—but regarding him in his higher capacity as the special 
horse of the people. Still, in tracing his history, in estimating his 
capacities, and in weighing the relative merits of the different strains 
of blood that enter into this composite breed we must deal in a very 
great measure with his turf history. The horse best adapted to the 
uses of the American farmer and the average American citizen who 
uses horses at all is the one that, with other essentials, combines 
quick, far-reaching, well-balanced action with the endurance to sus- 
tain speed at high rates and long distances. These are, too, the 
qualities primarily required in a horse for racing purposes, and thus 
the blood best for the trotting turf is the best blood from which to 
breed the horse of the road, the park, and the boulevard—the horse 
for the lightest single driving equipage, for the family pheton, or 
for double harness. Qualities required for these eminently proper 
purposes are produced in the highest degree by the best trotting 
blood; we can only determine what the best trotting blood is, by 
the measure of turf tests and turf history; and though these qualities 
may be, and we know are, ofttimes shamefully perverted upon the 
track, they are none the less essential and none the less to be desired 
in the horse we are discussing. The fact that high and excellent 
capacities are perverted to ignoble uses renders them none the less 
to be admired, valued, and striven for. Further on 1 propose to 
say a word as to the benefits of proper racing. Here I only wish to 
impress upon the reader who may have no interest in the American 
trotter in a turf sense the fact that the value of the light-harness 
horse rests in a large degree upon the purity and quality of his blood, 
and that the worth of his blood can only be determined by what it 
has accomplished under the turf test. Hence the occasion for con- 
sidering turf history. ; 

To every one accustomed to horses the differences of the various 
gaits are familiar, but to fix them clearly in the mind isa first neces- 
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sity in studying the subject of breeding horses in which value de- 
pends on speed at a certain gait. The walk, the trot or the pace, 
and the gallop are gaits common toall breeds. The pace, or amble, is 
a gait kindred to the trot and is a faster gaitthan the trot. The order 
of movement in the trot is left fore foot, right hind foot, right fore 
foot, left hind foot. Thus the left fore and right hind foot move in 
unison, striking the ground together; then in turn right fore foot 
and left hind foot complete the revolution, and therefore the trot is 
properly called the ‘‘diagonal gait.” The pacer, like the trotter, 
moves two feet in the same direction simultaneously, then alternates 
with the other two, but in place of the fore leg and the hind leg of 
opposite sides, he moves in unison the fore and hind leg of one side, 
then the fore and hind leg of the other side. Thus we call the pace 
“the lateral gait.” The difference of the gaits is not great; the 
mechanism is practically the same. The fact that the same animals 
pace and trot fast, that pacing parents beget trotting progeny, and 
vice versa; and that both gaits seem natural to the same animal 
demonstrates that they are but variations of one gait, occupying 
in the economy of action a place between the walk and the gallop. 
The more closely one studies the relation of these variations of gait 
the less surprising to him will appear the part pac blood has 
played in establishing a breed of trotters. The fast gallop, or run, 
is an entirely different gait; each leg acts, as it were, independently. 
To begin the revolution the horse makes his bound with the left 
fore foot the last to leave the ground; then for a moment he is en- 
tirely in the air, with his four feet rather bunched, and when he 
strikes ground again it is first with his right hind foot; then a mo- 
ment more and he is poised on the left fore foot, as at the beginning 
of the revolution. It will be seen that this gait is wholly and radi- 
cally different from the pace and trot; that the order of action and 
necessarily the mental organization governing the method of loco- 
motion and use of the limbs are different. Hence no one horse is, or 
can be, possessed of great speed at the gallop and also great speed at 
the trot or pace. To possess great speed of either one of these two 
orders he must inherit speed of that order. 

As we are indebted to England principally for the nucleus of our 
breed of trotters, it will be of interest to note very briefly such trans- 
atlantic horse history as has a bearing upon the subject. 

The, origin of the Orloff, though his blood has not a part in our 
American breed, is of interest, that being the fastest of foreign trotting 
breeds. In 1772 Count Alexis Orloff, a commander in the Russian 
feet, obtained from a Turkish pasha a large, white Arab or Barb 
horse called Smetanka. From a Danish mare Smetanka got Polkan, 
and from a Dutch mare Polkan got Barss, the founder of the Orloft 
trotters. It will be noted that Barss was two removes from the ori- 
ental horse and carried one-quarter of his blood. The fact has been 
commented upon that Andrew Jackson, the founder of our Clay 
family of trotters, was similarly bred; that is, he was two removes 
from the imported Barb, Grand Bashaw, and, like Barss, out of a 
mare of unnamed blood. Count Orloff, it appears, bred the Barss 
blood upon itself, and a writer, speaking with the apparent assurance 
of one who knows, tells us that ‘‘ the race became a distinct type in 
about thirty years, and since that period all attempts to improve the 
breed by fresh blood, whether Arab, English, French, or Dutch, have 
failed.” This can readily be believed, for in our own horse history 
we find its corroborationandanalogy. Count Orloff died in 1808, but 
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his stud was kept intact until 1845, when it was broken up, the Rus- 
sian imperial Government becoming the owner of the greater part. 
The blood and performances of these horses have been carefully re- 
corded. The highest rate of speed known to have been attained 
by an Orloff was in trotting 3 versts in 5 minutes. A verst being 
1,166% yards, it will be seen that the performance was at the rate of 
a mile in about 2:313. Though some specimens of the Orloff trotter 
were brought to the United States, meeting trotting blood superior 
to their own, they naturally failed to leave their mark on our breed. 


The only reputed trotters mentioned by English writers were cer- - 
y rey A g 


tain horses located chiefly in the county of Norfolk. John Lawrence, 
the earliest writer who mentions them, and a most entertaining one, 
declares that ‘“‘the renowned Blank may be looked upon as the 
father of trotters, since from his son Shales have proceeded the best 
and greatest number of horses of that qualification.” Blank was a 
son of the Godolphin Arabian whose romantic and mysterious ca- 
reer we are told touched at one time the degradation of hauling a 
cart in the streets of Paris, though at last he achieved fame as a 
mighty sire of English race-horses. As will be seen later on, how- 
ever, Shales was probably by Blaze and not by Blank. One of the 
most famous of this tribe was Marshland ies a noted trotter 
that sold for over 3,000 guineas at anction in 1812, when ten years 
old. In writing of these horses a quaint old writer describes Marsh- 
land Shales as ‘‘the best in Mother England.” Records of their 
speed are indefinite and uncertain, but it is said that a mare named 
Phenomena trotted in July, 1800, 17 miles in 56 minutes, and in 
the same month repeated the performance in 53 minutes. If this 
be true, this mare was the superior of any American trotter, not of 
her day alone, but for many years after her day. When we re- 
member that this was at the rate of 20 miles in 624 minutes, and 
that it was not until 1849-.that Trustee,in America, covered 20 
miles in 59:354, the conclusion is forced upon us that the Hng- 
lish had the material fvem which to build and evolve a great breed 
of trotters. That they have nothing equal to Phenomena in these 
days is certain, and the cause of this retrogression is probably that 


the trotting instinct and action in the horses of the olden time has 


been submerged by repeated infusions of running blood, just as the 
ancient English pacer disappeared before the tides of oriental blood 
upon which the English nartebehcaneis is founded. The chief and, 
indeed, only interest attaching to the Norfolk trotter is in the fact 
that it is practically certaim that Imported Bellfounder, the sire of the 
dam of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, the greatest of all American trotting 
progenitors, was one of this tribe. This horse was imported from 
England in 1822, and was a powerful animal with gigantic quarters, 
showy trotting action, and kindly disposition. Hambletonian bore 
much resemblance to him in form and disposition, 

The foreign horse that played the most important part in origi- 
nating the American trotting breed, and that figures in the ancestry 
of our greatest sires and performers, was Imported Messenger. Ever 
since trotting speed first began to be considered a mark of merit in 
the American horse, ever since trotting blood was talked of, the 
blood of this horse, Messenger, has been unanimously considered 
the chief foundation stone on which the greatest trotting families 
have been. built. Just as the English race-horse was founded on 
oriental blood, and in years of selection and development for a special 
purpose was bred to a poimt of excellence unknown to the oriental, 
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so the most unpretentious trotting blood of to-day is superior to 
what the direct blood of Messenger was, It is with writers on horse- 
breeding a very common but very erroneous thing to inculcate the 
idea that because some family of horses originated in a famous an- 
cestor he was necessarily superior to his descendants of the present 
day. They forget that in forming a breed we rise superior to as we 
go away from the beginning. A stream meandering from a mount- 
ain spring may be the source of a great river; but if we follow that 
stream we find it joined by tributary after tributary until the aggre- 
gated whole is a mighty volume compared with which the source is 
insignificant. So the speed-transmitting power of Messenger, if it 
could be now drawn upon directly, would be a weak and sluggish 
element in the swift and intense speed currents of to-day. Still, none 
the less did it play its part as an original source. 

Messenger wasa gray horse, foaled in 1780, bred by John Pratt, of 
New Market, England, and, according to the English Stud Book, was 
got by Mambrino out of a daughter of Turf. Mambrino was by 
Engineer, son of Sampson, by Blaze, by Childers (Flying Childers), | 
son of the Darley Arabian, a horse imported to England from the 
Levant in the reign of Queen Anne. Turf, the reputed sire of the 
dam of Messenger, was by Matchem, sen of Cade, by the Godolphin 
Arabian, ; 

Here two points present themselves for consideration, or perhaps 
we should say, speculation : 

First. Mr. J. H. Wallace, founder and compiler of the American 
Trotting Register, than whom no man has worked more indefatiga- 
bly in the interest of the American horse, than whom none has 
accomplished more, and than whom none is a better authority 
has quite clearly demonstrated that Messenger was not a strictly 
thoroughbred horse. Engineer, the sire of Mambrino, sire of Messen- 
ger, was not thoroughbred, and, under the technics of breeding, this 
of itself puts Messenger outside the pale of race-horses of untainted 
blood. Then the evidence that his dam was a daughter of Turf is 
wholly unsatisfactory, and in short, even if all stated in the Stud 
Book is admitted, still under no rule, English or American, could 
Messenger be ranked as thoroughbred. It may be said he was prac- 
tically thoroughbred; but when we refiect that he did that in found- 
ing a trotting breed which no thoroughbred horse ever did, we are 
almost irresistibly forced to the conclusion that in the streams of 
unknown and uncertain blood pouring into his inheritance some 
subtle influence was carried that favored the trotting gait. Indeed, 
this is not speculation, but certainty; for in Pick’s Turf Register we 
find this striking and positive statement concerning Mambrino, the 
sire of Messenger: ‘‘ Mambrino was likewise sire of a great many 
excellent hunters and strong, useful road horses. .And it has been 
said that from his blood the breed of horses for the coach was 
brought nearly to perfection.” 

Another point, speculative rather than certain: | have already 
given John Lawrence’s statement that Blank ‘‘may be looked upon 
as the father of (English) trotters, since from his son Shales have pro- 
ceeded the best and greatest number of horses of that qualification.” 
But in his history Lawrence admits that the statement that Shales 
was by Blank is merely tradition. In the introduction to Vol. I of 
the English Hackney Stud Book Henry F. Euren, a most candid 
and entertaining writer, pretty satisfactorily demonstrated that Shales 
was a son of Blaze, the sire of Sampson, that got Engineer, sire of 
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Mambrino, the sire of Messenger; and if, as is very probable, Bell- 
founder, the sire of the dam of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was a de- 
scendant of Shales, there was a remote consanguinity between the 
male and female lines of Hambletonian’s inheritance. Euren tabulates 
the pedigree of Blaze, and remarks, ‘‘There would appear to be a 
large proportion of English blood in the dam of Blaze, though no 
one can say what was its character, whether running, trotting, or 
ambling.” And, commenting further, he reasons: 


The fact that in the seventh generation from Blaze, on each side, the reunion of 


the blood in Rysdyk’s Hambletonion, the sire of so many fast American trotting 


horses, should have proved to have been of the most impressive character, would 
appear to warrant the conclusion that there was a strong latent trotting tendency 
in the ancestors of one, if not on both sides of Blaze. 

lao not attribute much importance to the influence of remote 
crosses, except in one sense—the historical importance of that in- 
fluence as a starting point, from which it, meeting kindred and 
strengthening crosses through successive generations, rises at each re- 
move, stronger, better, and infinitely superior to its origin. 

Messenger was imported to Philadelphia in 1788; was kept in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey for the first six years of his life in America, 
and was variously kept on Long Island, in Dutchess, Westchester, 
and Orange Counties, New York, and in New Jersey until his death, 
near Oyster Bay, Long Island, in 1808. As to what degree of trot- 
ting action Messenger possessed we have no evidence; but this much 
is certain, that he left progeny noted for their speed and endurance 
on the road, and when in these descendants this road gait was de- 
veloped and intensified by use, and they were mated with a view to 
producing progeny superior in this special qualification to themselves, 
each generation naturally reached a higher plane of excellence than 
its predecessors. ‘‘It was,” says Mr. Wallace, ‘“‘the crowning glory 
of his twenty years’ service in this country that he left a race of 
driving horses of unapproachable excellence, and as he inherited 
this quality from his sire, so he imparted it to his sons and they in 
turn to theirs until we have to-day from this stock the fleetest and 
stoutest trotters in the world.” And herein lies the importance of 
Messenger, and to this extent only: He furnished sterling ‘‘ raw ma- 
terial” from which to mold a trotting breed; and the breeder of the 
high-class American horse of to-day can regard Messenger blood 
much as the jeweler who works a triumph in gold may be supposed 
to regard the rough nugget. 

Though in the second and third generations we find many descendants 
of Messenger noted as trotters in their time and figuring frequently 
in the trotting genealogies of our day, it is incompatible with the 
purposes and extent of this article to consider any but the chief lines, 
those upon which the place in history of Messenger’s blood as a 
source of the greatest trotting families chiefly depend. These three 
sons—chief sources—we will consider in the inverse order of their im- 
portance: Winthrop Messenger, Bishop’s Hambletonian, Mambrino. 

Winthrop Messenger was taken to Maine in 1816, and was the 
founder of that sterling race frequently spoken of as Maine Mes- 
sengers. He was a large, coarse horse, and was, I judge, very little 
appreciated in his time. Among his best descendants was his son 
Witherell Messenger, sire of Belle of Portland, 2:26. A daughter of 
Witherell Messenger, mated with a son of his, produced the famous 
Belle Strickland, 2:26. Six other daughters figure in the records as 
the dams of trotters with records faster than 2:30. Fanny Pullen, 
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daughter of Winthrop Messenger, was a great trotter in her time, 
and to Imported Trustee she produced the famous Trustee that trotted, 
in 1848, 20 miles in 59:353. He was the first horse to trot 20 miles 
within the hour; to this day only six have done it, and it is earnestly 
to be desired by every decent horseman that no horse will ever again 
be subjected to this cruel exaction. A course parallel to that which 
produced Belle Strickland brought State of Maine, a horse of some 
merit. He was got byasonof Winthrop Messenger, out of a daugh- 
ter of Winthrop Messenger. Through numerous other channels 
much of the best horse stock of Maine trace to Winthrop Messenger. 

Bishop’s Hambletonian, originally called Hamiltonian, was a bay 
horse, foaled 1804, bred by General Coles, at Dosoris, Long Island, and 
was by Imported Messenger out of Pheasant, by Imported Shark. 
He was as a race-horse quite nearly first class, especially at long dis- 
tances, being successful at 4 miles. Hewasthe best of all Messenger’s 
progeny as arace-horse, if weexcept Miller’s Damsel, the dam of Amer- 
ican Kclipse. Asa sire of trotters and trotting progenitors he won 
distinction. One of the most gifted of early turf writers, who wrote 
with singular severity of this horse, conceded that ‘‘ he got some 
excellent roadsters, good trotters,” but probably in so speaking of the 
race-horse the writer meant to be anything but complimentary. 

Among the progeny of Bishop’s Hambletonian the most distin- 
guished on the trotting turf were the famous Whalebone and another 
early trotter of less note, Sir Peter. In 1830 and 1831 the former 
ranked with the best of his day as a long distance trotter, and has 
to his credit a performance of 32 miles in 1:58:05. Daughters of 
Bishop’s Hambletonian produced Paul Pry and Topgallant, both being 
by other sons of Messenger, and they were the first trotters of their 
time. The latter trotted 3 miles in 8:11 in 1829. The most noted 
progeniters of trotters left by Bishop’s Hambletonian were his sons 
Harris’s Hambletonian and Judson’s Hambletonian. The former 
sired Green Mountain Maid, 2:284+; Lady Shannon, 2:283; Hero, pac- 
ing record, 2:204, and others of less note. A son of his sired Joker, 
2:225, and six of his daughters have produced trotters. Major Ed- 
sall, the sire of Robert MacGregor, 2:17, was out of a daughter 
of Harris’s Hambletonian, as was also Cuyler, Stillson, and other 
sires of note yet living. Judson’s Hambletonian was less distin- 
guished than Harris’s, but his blood enters into severai lines, the most 
prominent being through his son Andrus’s Hambletonian, the sire of 
the trotting mare Princess, that, after meeting the best campaigners 
of her day from the Pacific to the Atlantic, made still more firm her 
rank in the records asthe dam of Happy Medium, one of the greatest 
trotting sires the world has yet produced. 

Coming to Mambrino, in a trotting sense the greatest son of Mes- 
senger, we reach the keystone of our subject, for from his loins came 
two lines, the greatest in all trotting history. One son of Mambrino 
gave us the sterling Mambrino Chief family of trotters; another got 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, far and away the greatest of all trotting 
progenitors. The latter founded a trotting family with which none 
other can compare and to which none approach, and his blood has, 
it is truly said, ‘‘raised the trotting horse of America to the highest 
point of excellence.” Mambrino Paymaster, son of Mambrino, sired 
Mambrino Chief, the founder of the Mambrino Chief family: and 
Abdallah, son of Mambrino, sired Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. Toshow 
the descent of these two heads of the chief trotting families, to dem- 
onstrate their closeness in blood, and to trace them in the direct 
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line to their common source the following tabulation, or ‘‘ genealog- 
ieal tree,” will suffice: 


Messenger 
| 
| 
Manibriio Hambletonian  Siivertail 
r| | 
E= = ae i Se, 
| 
Mambrino Paymaster One Eye 


sali pai Kent Mare 
| 


Mamsrino CuHizr + 


HIAMBLETONIAN 


It will be seen that, while Mambrino Chief traced directly in one 
line through his sire, Mambrino Paymaster, and his sire, Mambrino, 
to Mess: nger, Hambletonian was in a somewhat remote degree im- 
bred to Messenger; besides the line through Abdallah, and his sire, 
Mambrino, he traces to the head of the ‘‘tree” through his dam, the 
Kent Mare, whose dam was One Eye, daughter of Bishop’s Hamble- 
tonian, son of Messenger. The dams of Mambrino Chief and Ab- 
dallah were mares of unknown blood, and the possible influence of 
these unknown mares in giving their sons the trotting force they had 
should not be ignored. But these are merely historical considera- 
tions, not matters for practical consideration for the breeder to-day. 

Mambrino was a bay horse, foaled 1806, bred by Lewis Morris, 
Westchester County, N. Y., and was by Messenger, out of a daugh- 
ter of imported Sour Crout. He never raced and was so little valued 
that history loses trace of him for part of his career. He died in 
Dutchess County in or about 1831. He was a large, coarse, leggy 
horse, with well-defined trotting action. 

His son Abdallah was bred by John Treadwell, Sailsbury, Long 
Island, and was foaled in 1823 by Amazonia, atrotting mare of un- 
known blood. He was an unattractive rat-tailed horse, of vicious 
temper, and was little valued at any time. §o lightly was he 
thought of in Orange County, so a writer states, that he wintered 
one year, within sight of the spot where his son Hambletonian after- 
wards lived in honor, with no better shelter than the leeward side of 
a haystack, Finally cast off, he was given to a Long Island farmer, 
who sold him to a fisherman for $35. The fisherman tried to harness 
him, but age had not subdued his ungovernable spirit and he rebelled 
with such violence that he was turned out and died of neglect and 
famine on the sandy beaches of Long Island. This wasin November, 
1854. He had trotted a mile in 3:10, it is stated, as a four-year-old, 
and considering that he never was broken, that this was his natural 
gait, it must be conceded he had some gift of speed. 

Abdallah, as we have seen, got Rysdyk’s Hambletonian out of 
the Charles Kent mare, by Imported Bellfounder, a reputed Nor- 
folk trotter, and the Kent mare’s dam was One Eye, by Bishop’s 
Hambletonian, son of Messenger. Besides this greatest of trotting 
progenitors, Abdallah got three trotters with records of 2:30 or bet- 
ter; many of his daughters produced trotters and sires and dams of 
trotters, and others of his sons contributed in minor degrees to trot- 
ting lines. ; 

Hambletonian was foaled in 1849, and was that year bought, with 
his dam, by William M. Rysdyk, of Chester, Orange County, N. Y., 
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who owned him until he died. He was a bay horse of excellent 
structure, but very plain, the large head and Roman face especially 
rendering him objectionable to the eye of the lover of form. Mr. 
Rysdyk never was anxious to show the speed of his horse, but that he 
possessed fair trotting capacity abundant evidence from many wit- 
nesses demonstrates. As a three-year-old he trotted in public in 
2:48, and, considering the time and circumstances, it marked him as 
a great natural trotter. This world-famous progenitor died March 
27, 1876. 

It calls for a large book of records to tell in detail what the Ham- 
bletonian family has accomplished on the turf. I shall only be able 
to give anidea of its triumphs in general termsand numbers. Forty 
of the sons and daughters of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian have made 
trotting records ranging from 2:17} to 2:30. One hundred and three 
sons of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian have sired 494 trotters with records 
ranging from 2:08 to 2:30. Thirty-nine daughters of Hambletonian 
have produced 45 trotters with records of 2:30 or better. His greatest 
sons are Alexander’s Abdallah, Aberdeen, Dictator, Edward Ever- 
ett, Electioneer, George Wilkes, Happy Medium, Harold, Jay Gould, 
Masterlode, Messenger, Duroc, Middletown, Sentinel, Strathmore, 
Sweepstakes, and Volunteer. These are not only great sires, but 
most of them the heads of great subfamilies. To follow these 
several lines downward through successive generations with any 
degree of fullness would be wearisome to the reader not specially in- 
terested in speed production, and would involve an array of statistical 
tables not within the scope of this article. In general terms, how- 
ever, it may be stated that the Hambletonian subfamilies founded by 
Alexander’s Abdallah, Electioneer, George Wilkes, Happy Medium, 
Harold, and Volunteer are the most highly esteemed, because the 
most productive. Alexander’s Abdallah got Goldsmith Maid, 2:14, 
the greatest of campaigning mares, and he got Almont, one of the 
greatest trotting sires of any age, and Belmont, little less noted, he 
having produced Nutwood, 2:18?, and Wedgewood, 2:19, both re- 
nowned on the turf and in the stud. George Wilkes was a king of 
the turf in his day, and to-day holdsa higher rank as a trotting pro- 
genitor than any other horse, living or dead, if we except Hamble- 
tonian himself. He is the sire of more turf performers than any 
horse, and his sons evince the same speed-producing power. The 
other sons of Hambletonian just named are in varying degress less 
famous, but they are all esteemed equine kings. 

Mambrino Chief, the head of the family that ranks next to that of 
Hambletonian, was foaled in Dutchess County, N. Y., in 1844, and 
was got by Mambrino Paymaster, son of Mambrino, from a mare 
whose blood lines are lost in the ‘‘ mists of the West.” She produced 
also Goliah and the Livingston horse, trotters of respectable capacity, 
and whatever her blood may have been she added to that of Mam- 
brino Paymaster a quickening and fructifying element. Mambrino 
Chief was a fast trotter. ‘‘He was never in the hands of a trainer, 
yet he could trot in 2:32, and doubtless in the hands of a trainer could 
show 2:20 far more easily than many of the great trotters of our own 
day.” Mambrino Chief got 6 trotters that made records of 2:30 or 
better, the most renowned being the famous Lady Thorn, 2:18; 23 of 
his sons sired 75 trotters, and 15 of his daughters produced 19 trot- 
ters. His best sons were Woodford Mambrino, 2:214, Clark Chief, 
and Mambrino Patchen, brother to Lady Thorn. The blood of Mam- 
brino Chief, like that of the Clays, American Stars, and, it may be 
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said, all other trotting branches, has reached its greatest triumphs 
when blended with that of Hambletonian and his sons and daughters. 

The Champions, a sterling line of less note, are also descended 
from Mambrino, son of Messenger. 

The Clay family of trotters was founded by Andrew Jackson, a 
trotter of high class in his day. He was ason of Young Bashaw, 
son of Grand Bashaw, a Barb imported from Tripoliin 1820. Young 
Bashaw’s dam was by the race-horse First Consul, and his grandam 
was by Messenger. Thedamof Andrew Jackson was a mare of un- 
known blood that, it is said, both trotted and paced. Andrew Jack- 
son was foaled 1827 at Salem, N. Y., and died at Knightstown, Pa., 
in 1843. His most noted sons, as trotting sires, were Henry Clay 
and Long Island Black Hawk, and some of his get were creditable 
performers. From Henry Clay we have the line of sires known 
through several generations by the name of Cassius M. Clay, and 
two other sons of Henry Clay, besides the original Cassius M. Clay, 
are known as sires of trotters. Cassius M. Clay, ist, got George 
M. Patchen, the most famous horse of the Clay line and founder of 
a valued family. 

Other noted sires of the Clay line are Cassius M. Clay (22); his son, 
American Clay; Harry Clay, son of Cassius M. Clay (20); the Moor, 
and his son Sultan, etc. The dam of old Henry Clay was Surrey, a 
Canadian trotting mare of unknown blood. The whole-Clay family 
has been charged with a lack of stamina, a charge unduly pressed 
and exaggerated, and some theorists imagine they find an explana- 
tion in the blood of Surrey. Be this as it may, Clay blood as an aux- 
iliary to Hambletonian strains has produced the grandest results. 

Long Island Black Hawk was a trotter and a sire of trotters of 
some merit. The best line from him is through the great Lowa horse, 
Green’s Bashaw, grandson of Long Island Black Hawk. The dam 
of Green’s Bashaw was a half-sister to Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, she 
being out of the Charles Kent mare by Bellfounder. 

The next noted family of trotters, the Black Hawks, frequently 
called Morgans, properly originated in Vermont Black Hawk, a horse 
whose breeding has never been satisfactorily established and is still 
seriously questioned. The generally accepted version is that he was 
got by Sherman Morgan, son of Justin Morgan, a pony-built horse 
of unknown blood, from whose loins came an excellent class of road 
horses. The descendants of Justin Morgan had the showy, trappy 
gait, conformation, and other characteristics that find their counter- 
part in certain Canadian families, and after duly weighing all the 
facts presented as to his history, I think the most reasonable conclu- 
sion is that he was of Canadian descent. It is of little importance, 
however, as his family (excepting the Black Hawk line, if that line 
really does belong to it), the Morgan family proper, hold no rank as 
a trotting race, albeit they were good, stylish, useful horses for the 
road and every-day uses, without the qualities essential to promi- 
nence on the turf. 

Vermont Black Hawk, the true progenitor of the so-called Mor- 
gan family of trotters, was foaled in 1853, near Durham, N. H., 
and, as I have said, is represented to be by Sherman Morgan, 
out of a mare from New Brunswick, Canada. Whatever his dam 
may have been, and the version just given is of questionable authen- 
ticity, she undoubtedly played the major part in giving to Black 
Hawk the degree of trotting capacity—mediocre, it is true—which he 
possessed. He was able to trot close to 2:40, and his reputed sire, if 
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witnesses speak truly, ‘‘could not trot fast enough to go to mill.” 
From Black Hawk comes the Ethan Allen family, the General Knox 
family, and other less prominent lines. This trotting line reaches its 
highest plane in the family of Daniel Lambert, son of Ethan Allen. 
Daniel Lambert must be ranked little inferior as a producer of speed 
to any horse that ever lived. He is still alive, though over thirty 
years of age, and has the distinction, since the death of Happy Me- 
dium, of having to his credit more trotters with records of 2:30 or 
better than any horse now living. His family has undoubtedly suf- 
fered through injudicious crosses. Had his blood been better re- 
inforced with the Hambletonian strain, supplying certain essentials 
which in itself is lacking, grander results would have been produced. 
It is important to note that Daniel Lambert’s dam was a daughter of 
Abdallah, the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and from this fact, 
coupled with the knowledge that he is infinitely a better horse than 
his sire, and moreover far better than any horse of his family, the 
reader can draw his own conclusion es to what influence his dam ex- 
erted in making him what he is. 

The other broken and scattered groups descended from Black 
Hawk need not be noticed in detail, all being of minor importance. 

Now If have briefly outlined the origin of the four chief trotting 
families—the Hambletonians, the Mambrino Chiefs, the Clays, and 
the Black Hawks. Of course I have left innumerable minor lines 
untouched, but I can not well complete a sketch of the principal 
elements entering into the trotting blood of to-day without touching 
upon the-groups of families of pacing origin. In attempting to set 
aside and classify the families of pacing origin by themselves one 
can but approximately draw the line of demarcation, for it can not 
positively be asserted just to what extent pacing blood is intermixed 
in the foundation lines of trotting blood. We can not assert posi- 
tively that Hambletonian and Mambrino Chief did not carry pacing 
blood, for might it not have been carried in the one case through 
the unknown dam of Mambrino Chief, in the other through the un- 
known dam of Abdallah? I do not say it is probable; I only point 
the possibility. That the Clay family had a pacing strain is pretty 
generally admitted; that the Black Hawk family carried the blood 
of the Canadian horse is strongly probable; so thatin grouping the 
chief families of pacing origin together, I can not say that none other 
than these had pacing strains, but can say that the trotting strains 
now to be considered certainly proceeded from known pacing foun- 
tains. 

It is useless to discuss the origin of the pacing gait. for even as 
horses trotted and as horses galloped so horses paced at a period 
‘‘whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” On 
the frieze of the Parthenon at Athens the hand of the sculptor left 
time-defying evidence that the pacer was known in Greece when she 
was atthe zenith of her glory, four hundred years before the Christian 
era. The bronze horses of St. Marks in Venice were cast (probably 
about the beginning of the Christian era) in the pacing attitude. Dur- 
ing the Roman régime in Britain we are told the ambulatara was 
‘‘perhaps the universal and traveling pace of the Romans.” itz 
Stephen, a monk of Canterbury, writing in the twelfth century, tells 
us that at Smithfield, then a suburb of London, on Fridays ‘* shows 
were held of well-bred horses exposed for sale,” and he adds that it 
was ‘“‘pleasant to see the nags, with their smooth and shiny coats, 
smoothly ambling along.” In 1558, Master Blundeville, one of the 
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early English writers on the horse, said: “‘Some men have a breed 
of great horses, meete for the warre and to serve in the field, others 
breed ambling horses of amean stature, for the journey and to travel 
by the way. Some againe, a race of swift runners to run for wagers,” 
etc. In the reign of Charles II a great impetus was given to racing, 
and continual importations of Hastern blood flowed into England. The 
race-horse was forming‘as a breed and took the first place in the affec- 
tions of Englishmen. Before the overwhelming tides of desert blood 
the pacer gradually became extinct in England, until John Lawrence 
tells us, in 1809, that ‘‘the people have lost all remembrance of the | 
amble.” Indeed, it is the popular belief, wholly untenable, however, 
that the pacer never was known to exist in England. Atthe time of 
the founding of the American colonies the pacer was at least popular, 
if not esteemed patrician as in the early days; and as the horse stock 
of the colonies came chiefly from England, I think it is beyond ques- 
tion that in these importations came the ancestors of the American 
and Canadian pacer. The horses of Rhode Island, known as ‘‘ Narra- 
gansett pacers,” attained wide celebrity in the seventeenth century, 
and the pacer was the race-horse of the Rhode Islanders and Virgin- 
ians of the olden time. They were one of the great staple products 
of Rhode Island at that day and were largely exported. But in 
time, as the colonies grew in wealth, the pacer was scattered and 
crowded out by larger, better horses, a race more acceptably suiting 
the requirements of the people. 

The names of the families of pacing origin most frequently en- 
countered in the choice blood lines of our modern trotters are the 
Pilots, the Blue Bulls, the Columbuses, the Hiatogas, the Copper- 
Bottoms, ete. 

The originator of the Pilot family was a black pacing horse that, - 
according to tradition, and tradition only, came from Canada, and 
was probably foaled about 1826. He is famous as the sire of Pilot, 
jr., a gray horse of much merit as a trotter and sire of trotters. 
The blood of his dam is unknown. He evinced the rare power to get 
trotters out of running mares, and two of his fastest and best were out 
of maresso bred. Though he sired nine trotters with records rang- 
ing from 2:24 to 2:30, and although some of his sons, notably Bayard 
and Tattler, have proved successful sires, it is through the triumphs 
of his daughters as brood-mares that he is most esteemed. Thirteen 
of these have produced twenty-six trotters with records of 2:30 or 
better, and among the produce of Pilot, jr., mares are the two fastest 
trotters yet produced—Maud §., 2:083, and, Jay-Hye-See, 2:10. 

The marvelous pacing horse Blue Bull is the phenomenon of trot- 
ting-horse history. ‘‘ A plebian of the plebians,” got by a horse on 
whom the atrocious name the family bears was bestowed as a mark 
of opprobrium, a cripple with nota line of distinguished blood to lend 
him worth, from the uses of an ignominious office he rose in his day, 
by sheer force of merit, to the frant rank of trotting sires. This re- 
markable horse was foaled in Switzerland County, Ind., in 1854, 
and died at Rushville, that State, in 1880. He was wonderfully fast 
at the pacing gait, and even after being crippled could show great 
flights of speed. For several recent years he has figured as the sire 
of more trotters than any horse that ever lived, and it was only dur- 
ing 1887 that that honor passed from him to George Wilkes. Fifty- 
two of his get have records ranging from 2:174 to 2:30. At present, 
while we canrank Blue Bull asa very great sire of speed, 1am not very 
sanguine that the future will rank him a great progenitor. His own 
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lack of breeding and the lack of breeding in the mares to which he 
was bred are against the chances of his tribe taking high rank as a 
family. Still, taking the individual himself (although I regard him 
as a phenomenal transmitter of speed rather than asa great progenitor 
of trotters and sires of trotters) 1t must be conceded that in some re- 
spects he was the most remarkable horse of his time. In estimating 
the rank of Blue Bull as a sire, in his favor it must be remembered 
that by his own merit he forced himself, under the most untoward 
circumstances and in spite of prejudice, out of the very depths of 
obscurity into the front rank of trotting sires. Rich lineage did not 
attract to him fleet and pure-blooded matrons. He made his repu- 
tation in an out of the way country town, and he got speed with 
unsurpassed uniformity upon the coldest of ‘‘cold” blood. Only 
two or three of his performers are out of mares of any degree of good 
breeding, and under such circumstances he transmitted speed so well 
that for a time he had more trotters to his credit than any horse that 
ever lived. To say this of Blue Bull is full justice, and only that. 

Of the other pacing families mentioned, the Columbuses are of 
Canadian origin. The original Columbus came from a town in the 
province of Quebec ‘30 or 40 miles below Montreal.” From this same 
mysterious region came St. Lawrence, another Canadian trotting sire, 
and to the blood of that district is traced lines in many of our famous 
trotters. I should like to know the truth as to the original stock of 
that part of the province of Quebec. That there were there long ago 
horses of the true trotting gait and instinct is undeniable. 

The Hiatoga family traces to early Virginia pacing ancestry. The 
first noted horse of the line was taken to Fairfield County, Ohio, about 
1840, is known as Rice’s Hiatoga, and from him the trotting family 
of this name is descended. The Copper-Bottoms, a noted ete fam- 
ily that figurein many trotting pedigrees, were, like the Columbuses 
and probably the Pilots, it is believed, of Canadian origin. The orig- 
inal was, according to the Trotting Register, taken from Canada to 
Kentucky in 1812. 

Another Canadian family that may or may not have been of kin- 
dred blood to those just named, but a family far superior to any other 
of Canadian origin, is that bearing the name of Royal George. The 
founder of this line was Tippo, a horse whose blood is unknown. I 
quite recently attempted to learn something further about this horse, 
but like many who have already investigated, I could ascertain little 
that is new. His son, Black Warrior, got Royal George, and from 
this line a really good trotting family has been produced. 

A tribe that has held a foremost place in turf history as a cross for 
Hambletonian blood was that of American Star, a horse that flour- 
ished previous to and intheearly part of thecareer of Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian. The pedigree of this horse is extremely doubtful, but he 
was a trotter of some merit. From great numbers of his daughters 
bred to Hambletonian a goodly numberof trotters came, but the fam- 
ily lacked the capacity to transmitspeed potently from generation to 
generation, and its only standing as a trotting line rests upon what 
Hambletonian accomplished upon its:-daughters. 

Other sources and minor branches of trotting families there are 
innumerable, .but I haye touched upon the chief fountains from 
which came the currents blended in the trotting breed of to-day. 
Now, after a brief paragraph or two on the subject of the progress 
in speed made by the trotter, the historical part of my sketch will 
close, and we will conclude with remark upon the principles on 
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which the trotter is intelligently bred, his general usefulness, and 
cognate aspects of the subject. 

The first recorded trotting performance in America was that of 
Yankee, at Harlem, N. Y., July 6, 1806. The time of the mile was 
2:59, but the track was nota full mile. At Philadelphia, August, 
1810, a ‘‘Boston horse” trotted the mile to harness in 2:483, but the 
next best performance I find is in 1818, and then the time is only 3:00. 
To estimate the progress in speed made by the trotter in consequence 
of his being bred for his special purpose we must approximate his 
extreme speed at the beginning of the founding of the breed. If 
we take for granted that Yankee could trot in 3:00 in 1806, in con- 
trast with the 2:08% of Maud S in 1885, we have a difference of 
514 seconds in seventy-nine years. But it would be erroneous to 
conclude that the extreme speed capacity of the trotter of to-day is 
over 50 seconds to the mile faster than that of the trotter of eighty 
years ago. improved tracks, appliances, and methods have accom- 
plished much. If we could approximate just now much of the im- 
provement in speed is due to the improved tracks, appliances, and 
methods, we could then give to improved blood its share of credit. 
Guarding, then, against the error of giving all the honor to supe- 
riority of blood, let us note step by step the improvement in the 
extreme speed of the trotter. 

From the performances above noted, I think it fair to approx- 
imate the extreme speed of the trotter previous to 1820 at 2:50 to the 
mile, in harness. HWrom that date recorded performances are plenti- 
ful and furnish us a safe guide. In 1829 Topgallant went 3 miles in 
8:11, and this sustained speed at the rate of 2:433 is certainly better 
than 1 mile in 2:40. In 1834 the black gelding Edwin Forrest went 
a mile under the saddle in 2:313; in 1839 Drover paced in 2:28. In 
1844 Lady Suffolk trotted under saddle in 2:262; in the same year 
Unknown paced to wagon in 2:23. In the next decade Flora Tem- 
ple trotted in 2:19?, and in the same decade the marvelous pacing 
mare Pocahontas went the mile to wagon in 2:173. The stars of the 
following decade were Dexter, 2:172, and Lady Thorn, 2:187. Inthe 
next period Goldsmith Maid, 2:14; Hopeful, 2:14; Rarus, 2:132; and 
Lula, 2:143, represented the limits of trotting speed. St. Julien 
trotted in 2:12% in 1879, but reached his limit, 2:11; the following 
year. In 1884 Jay-Eye-See astonished the world by trotting the 
mile in 2:10, but the next year Maud S%., by trotting in 2:08%, set a 
mark of speed in harness not since approached. The pacer Johnston, 
by doing the same task in 2:065, demonstrated that the lateral gait 
is still the fastest. 

But we have been dealing in the performances of phenomenal ani- 
mals. I will now, by taking the average of the five fastest perform- 
ances for each decade since 1820, show what may fairly be called the 
extreme speed of the trotting horse and his gradual gain in speed 
since the beginning of fast trotting: 


Average extreme speed: 
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The question as to what rate of speed the trotter will ultimately 
attain has been much discussed, and some have assumed to fix the 
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limit. This is the merest speculation. A concensus of the public 
opinion of horsemen in 1860 would have fixed the limit of the trotter’s 
speed at Flora Temple’s mark. When Ethan Allen, harnessed with a 
runner, went the mile in 2:15 men thought it would never be equaled, 
and the popular opinion certainly was that no horse could do it alone. 
Only a little over twenty years ago it was timidly that Hiram Wood- 
ruff ventured the forecast that Dexter would beat Flora Temple’s 
record; but to-day a gap of eleven seconds is opened between Flora 
' Temple’s record and that of Maud S., and upwards of one hundred 
and forty horses have surpassed Flora’s performances. In view of 
the fact that the trotting breed is yet in its infancy, and that the 
average of extreme trotting speed is steadily advancing toward two 
minutes, I think it rather absurd that men assume to fix a limit and 
a time when progress will suddenly cease. 

At the outset I explained why I should deal pretty fully with the 
turi history of the trotter, while still considering him chiefly as a 
horse whose great value consists not wholly in turf uses, but rather 
in his adaptability to serve the requirements of the American people. 
The greater a road or park horse’s natural speed is the greater his 
value, and it is value we breed for after all. Whatever aay be the 
views of the reader as to the other influences of the trotting track, he 
must admit that it has been the chief agency in bringing the Ameri- 
can light-harness horse to a point of excellence unrivaled and unap- 
proached by any other breed. The love of the turf is deeply rooted 
in America as well as in England, and I think this devotion to ‘‘the 
sport of kings” is greatly due to an eminently proper feeling that 
the improvement of the higher kinds of horses depends mainly upon 
turf tests. ‘‘It is certain,” says an old English writer, ‘‘that horse- 
racing was the means of converting the old lumbering horse of this 
country into the elegant, graceful, and pre-eminently fleet animal of 
* * * the present century.” This applies as well to our beautiful 
trotting-bred horse of to-day. The true horseman deplores every- 
thing that tends to degrade the turf more sincerely and deeply than 
do the Pharisees, who ignorantly rail against the horse and the test 
instead of against the men who practice abuses. Excessive betting, 
and indeed gambling, are undeniably practiced on the turf, but men 
bet on all affairs of doubtful issue as well. Shall we therefore silence 
the public voice lest wagers be made on what the verdict of the ballot- 
box may be? It isabsurd to demand that.an honorable public amuse- 
ment, serving as well the production in higher form and value of a 
great staple of our commerce be abandoned because unworthy men 
participate therein. Prime essentials of horses in their highest form 
are speed and endurance, and how can their speed and endurance he 
adequately tested except by putting them in contest? The farmer 
who breeds a beef cow, or the coarser varieties of horses for more 
menial service than between the carriage shafts, contests for pre- 
miums with his neighbor at the county fair. Shall his brother who 
breeds for the speed that is essential to his chosen horse be tabooed 
for likewise seeking the honor of a premium in his class—a certificate 
of the triumph of his endeavor to produce an animal of special ex- 
cellence? But argument on this point is superfluous, for every per- 
son of entelligence recognizes the use, and indeed the absolute neces- 
sity, of the track test. Without it our high type of fleet and beauti- 
ful horses of great price would degenerate into as luggish, lumbering 
spiritless tribe of little worth. 
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The value of the/trotting-bred horse has been constantly on thein- — 
crease, until now the breeding business is a vast interest to which ~~ 
unlimited capital is devoted. That the trotter should be in America 
a more valued breed that his brother aristocrat, the thoroughbred, 
is natural. If the thoroughbred race-horse fails to develop the — 
speed, stamina, and disposition necessary to sticcess on the tutf he 
is almost worthless. He is a good racing machine or he is nothing. 
But on the other hand the trotter, even if he lacks the capacities 
essential to success on the turf, is still, if bred wisely, valuable. 
For the family carriage, for the park, for the road, for the farm, his — 
versatile gifts make him profitable even though he fails on the turf. 
When I speak, therefore, of the trotter the reader will remember — 
that I refer not always to a racing animal, but to a light-harness 
horse, that is only produced in the best form when trotting-bred. 

Very seldom has a better test of the relative value of trotting and 
running (or thoroughbred) horses been offered than in October, 1886, 
when two great breeding studs, one of thorotighbred, the other of 
trotting horses, were dispersed under the hammer, At Louisville, | 
Ky., the Jate John C. McFerran had founded and established the 
Glenview stud, which rose to the front rank of ‘“‘ nurseries of trot- 
ters.” At Jobstown, N. J., Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s Rancocas stud of | 
thoroughbreds, the choicest in the land, was situated. Dispersal 
sales wete held of these famous collections within a few days of 
each other, and the following averages were realized: 


RANCOCAS THOROUGHBREDS. 
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These prices, it must be remembered, represent the values, as de- 
termined by the public in 1886, of the most fashionable blood, and 
of course either of trotters or thoroughbreds only those bred in lines 
of blood reniowned on the turf would realize prices approximating 
these. 

The very first question confronting the practical man contemplat- 
ing a profitable business in horse-breeding is, ‘‘ What is the most 
profitable horse to breed ?”’ I think the most profitable horse for 
any man to breed is the one he understands the best. But to the 
breeder that is not an expert in any particular branch, beyond doubt 
the most profitable class of horses are those salable for roadsfets, for 
city and general driving. This is the horse that most eminently fits 
the title “light-harness horse.” He should be large, say about 
16 Hatids high, with substance, fair speed, good disposition, and 
beauty. The horse to possess all these qualities combined in one 
valued whole is produced from trotting blood. If we are not breed- x 
ing especially for speed we need not of course particularly select 
the inost fashionable blood. In almost any trotting-bred animal . 
sufficient speed for the purpose will befound. The selection should 
be directed chiefly to securing size, style, docility, form, and qual- 
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ity. Still, it is well not toforget that therule is, the better the blood - 
the better the horse, and the better the pedigree the more money 
your horse will bring in the market. To breed this class of horses 
does not call for large expenditures. In almost every county in the 
land can be found some trotting-bred stallion of good size and indi- 
viduality, available at a moderate fee. Mares suitable to produce 
the horse we are discussing can be secured at prices not above their 
intrinsic value; if he breeds asound, handsome, trotting-bred mare 
to a stallion of equal qualifications there is hardly a possibility that, 
intelligently managed, the transaction will not result profitably to 
the average American farmer. Though the time may come when 
ultra-fashionable trotting blood will not sell for the seemingly fabu- 
lous prices of to-day, there is not the slightest doubt that a fine- 
blooded driving horse of size and beauty will always sell at a price 
making his production profitable. To the general farmer and small 
breeder, then, I would say, breed the horse that is the surest always 
to bring a paying price, for then you reduce the risk of loss to the 
minimum; then the profit is most sure, depending upon the intrinsic 
worth of the animal rather than upon the shifting fashions in blood, 
or the uncertain chances of distinction on the turf. You are breed- . 
ing for business, not for sport. Select a sire of sufficient size and 
solid, good color, with trotting action of a high order, well-bred, 
handsome, and stylish in the family carriage; fast enough for the 
road; strong enough for all purposes of the farm; with the right 
kindly disposition for all the purposes of a family horse, and with 
nerve and speed enough for all the purposes of the gentleman driver. 
Now, get a mareapproximating this standard, and you are in a position 
to breed the most valuable, the most useful, and the most profitable 
horse that exists. He will draw the plow, or haul a load to market, 
or perform any task better, infinitely better, than a heavy, sluggish 
animal. Then put him in the family carriage and he will challenge 
thé admiration of all who see him floating along in the pride of his 
beauty. There issatisfaction, enjoyment, and profit in this horse, 
for he is elegant, beautiful, and useful in all places. Such horses 
are always in demand and always salable at a remunerative price in 
keeping with the form, size, style, speed, and breeding of the indi- 
vidual. Beauty, size, and style are the first considerations in breed- 
ing this peerless carriage horse. No matter what the speed or pedi- 
pial of a stallion may be, if he has not good size and substance, and 

oes hot carry himself magnificently and stylishly, he will not do to 
breed the ideal carriage horse from. Breeders who can afford to 
breed for speed alone may patronize fast but undersized stallions, 
but a small breeder can not afford to do it; and, indeed, I doubt if 
any one can afford to doit. If asmall horse isa phenomenal trotter » 
he is worth something; if his speed is only that of an average horse 
he is a ‘losing speculation.” 

See that you get size ranging from 15.3 to 16.2 hands and weighs 
from 1,100 to 1,250 pounds. ‘The most profitable horse is within these 
bounds. The favorite color is solid bay with black points, and lofty 
carriage and elastic gait are essential. The conformation of the 
highest type of the trotter is the best, with clean limbs, fine coat, and 
the general characteristics of good breeding. 

It is strange, yet true, that some misguided but generally very esti- 
mable people look upon speed (and necessarily good breeding) as un- 
desirable in a horse. If a horse can do anything else well, does it 
not add to his value to have the ability to draw the carriage fast? 
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One to sell for road purposes for $500 to $1,000 must have a fair de- : 


gree of speed, and to have a fair degree of speed he must have a fair 
degree of breeding. So that, while being careful to secure first the 
size, style, and beauty, the better bred your horse is, the more pure 
trotting blood you get in him, the better. This may be accepted as 


an important truth in regard to breeding this grand type of horse: | 
After the requisite size and style is secured, the better the trotting » 


blood the greater the value of the horse. But while having due re- 
gard to speed, size and beauty must be first aims, and they should 


not be sacrificed to any other consideration. Other things being — 


equal, the fastest and best-bred carriage horse is of course the most 
valuable, so that the wise breeder will seek, while keeping up the 
physical standard, to strengthen the trotting inheritance and im- 
prove the blood. It is still always well to remember that the men 
who make money breeding trotters are they who aim first and con- 
stantly to breed trotters, and he who would succeed in breeding car- 
riage and park horses will aim first and constantly to breed carriage 
and park horses. Have a purpose in breeding, and breed true to that 
purpose. 

Breed a mare that approaches your ideal of what the horse you 
seek to produce should be to a stallion the nearest to that ideal. 
Breed to a horse of size, substance, and beauty, whose progeny dem- 
onstrate that he gets size, substance, and beauty uniformly, and that 
they are characteristic of his blood. Breed to a horse that is above 
the suspicion of unsoundness in any particular. Breed to a horse of 
good action and good speed, whose colts are pure and positive in 
their gait, and breed to the horse that with all these qualities com- 
bines a strong trotting inheritance, and you can not fail to produce 
horses that will command remunerative prices for the park and the 
road and be a source of pleasure and profit in whatever sphere they 
are used. 

Although it has often resulted profitably, I do not conceive it ta be 
wise or judicious for the ordinary farmer or small breeder to embark 
in the business of producing horses purely for turf purposes. But if 
he aims to produce a turf horse, and still, in accordance with the 
courses advocated above, protects himself by so selecting breeding 
stock that the offspring will, whether with speed sufficient for the turf 
or not, still pay more than the cost of the production, he is certainly 
not increasing the risks any, and certainly is increasing the chances 
of very large profits. This involves grading up to the most fashion- 
able trotting blood, while preserving great excellence of structure, 
which should be an aim with every breeder, great or small, pur- 
sued with an energy and enterprise shaped to his circumstances. 

To produce a horse with the special capacity of turf fitness calls 
for a knowledge of the principles of breeding, an acquaintance with 
blood lines and their characteristics, and a familiarity with the 
qua*ifications necessary in turf horses, their production, and devel- 
opment, which few men haye the opportunity of acquiring. Breed, 
ing for trotting speed is a special and it may be said professional 
line of animal production, and unless a breeder be a very close 
student of the subject, with a thorough mastery of the records and 
of all theories and practices of breeding, it will be wise for him to 
leave the production of horses the profit in which depends on their 
fitness for the turf to those whose special business it 1s, and who are 
specially equipped for it. The fortunes of the turf are, at best, un- 
certain. 
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Every breeder of domestic animals should feel an obligation to 
himself to master the cardinal principles underlying reproduction 
of desired qualifications in stock, and in conclusion a brief résumé 
of these central principles seems in order. I do not propose to deal 
minutely with the complexities of the subject or to discuss theories, 
unless a plain statement of certain principles of natural law may 
seem to combat or support certain theories of breeding. He who 
would arrive at sound conclusions on this or any subject should dis- 
miss prejudices and preconceived opinions and follow the truth, 
no matter to where it leads. 

Perhaps the most direct declaration of the true principles of scien- 
tific breeding is to say that they are comprised wholly in the law of 
heredity, and that just so far as any theory agrees with this uni- 
versal law it is right; but at the point where any theory conflicts 
with a known principle of heredity, there does it leave the realm 
of reason and truth and rest itself in error. Horses, as well as 
men, are what they inherit, or rather, [ should say, the creatures of 

inherited characteristics and instincts. In the blood of every being 
is represented the distinctive qualities of both its parents, and through 
them his four grand parents, eight great-grand parents, and so on 
until, if we go back five generations, we find he has a line of in- 
heritance to thirty-two distinct sources. In this being, the charac- 
teristics of one ancestor may dominate; in his full brother the pecu- 
liarities of another in the line of inheritance may rule. Andsoif we 
investigate we find that every peculiarity, every virtue, every vice, 
every talent, every weakness noticeableinthe living subject of to-day | 
had its counterpart in some degree, if not in the immediate parents, 
in some ancestor more or less remote. This truth we express in the 
oft-quoted maxim: Like produces like or the likeness of some ancestor. 

It is, then, patent to the mind that the more diverse the inherited 
capacities of the parents are the less certainly can we foretell what 
special qualities will be most conspicuous in the offspring. If one 
special characteristic was noticeable in the parents, the grand parents, 
and the great-grand parents, the offspring is infinitely more certain 
to have that special characteristic in a highly developed form than it 
some of the ancestors were remarkable for an antagonistic character- 
istic. It is by the light of this law which gives uniform results in 
exact proportion to the strength and harmony of the inheritance that 
we must be guided in breeding, and if we are to succeed this truth 
must be the foundation on which we build. 

Scientific breeding consists in throwing the strength of all the in- 
herited tendencies into one channel, concentrating all the ruling 
forces on one objective point, and thus aiming at a certain result. 
If the purpose be to get a draft horse, it then behooves us to mate 
a sire and dam of draft blood that have themselves shown. their 
capability at a draft horse’s work. If we want a running horse, 
reason tells us to go to a running-bred stallion with a running-bred 
mare, and both the stallion and mare should be animals that have 
demonstrated their ability to run fast. If either had a trotting- 
bred sire or dam or a trotting-bred grandsire or grandam, our chances 
of getting a phenomenal runner are much diminished, for then the 
inheritance is not unbroken—it is divided. And the same reason 
that tells us to get a draft horse or a running horse does not desert 
us in breeding the trotter. We should couple a sire or dam of 
trotting inheritance and that are themselves trotters, and we must 
judge of the merits of the prospective colt according to the trotting 


that they sprang from a common parentage. 
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merits of the sire and dam, the grandsire and grandam, and so on 
backward, our chances being in proportion to the strength and unity 
of the inheritance. If we find trotting and trotting-bred ancestors 
for four or five generations backward, we can expect success in a 
measure corresponding to the trotting merits of these ancestors, and 
especially the immediate ones, and the nearer we find a blood line 
broken by the influx of a current calculated to neutralize the trot- 
ting instinct, the greater is the danger of our colt developing ten- 
dencies averse to the steady, fast trot. 

All the varying types of animals of the same species are descend- 
ants of common ancestors. The clumsy, lumbering cart-horse and 
the fleet and beautiful racer have come to us from a common source. 
The difference from the original type, or rather the evolution of 
many types from one, are the result to effect which many and com- 
plex causes were contributive. The same variety of animals sub- 
jected to different environments, conditions, and uses will through 
time so change in characteristics that the unthinking would question 

A radical divergence from an original type can he effected, and 
indeed, a variety created, we might say, by developing a special 
acquired characteristic by exercise and use, and by breeding for the 
perpetuation and reproduction of that special characteristic. When 


_ racing began in England horses were trained and used for the race 


and then selected to breed for their racing capacity. Thus through 
a long series of generations the English evolved from the coarse na- 
tive stock and the Arab a horse essentially different from either, 
and vastly superior to either in the special use for which the variety 
is bred—the capacity to race at the gallop. The evolution of the 
trotting breed, yet in its infancy, proceeds on the same principle. 
The offspring of the first pair in which a special habit was devel- 
oped would, as a rule, excel at that habit more readily than either 
of their pa:ents. But as reversion to more or less remote ancestors 
is a principle in inheritance, the offspring of this pair might inherit 
strongly the characteristics of their grand parents, in which the 
special habit for which the breeder is striving has not been acquired. 
Hence, early after grafting a quality in the blood the transmission of 
that quality is very uncertain. The chances of reversion to grand 
arents are much less than to parents; to great-grand parents much 
ess than to grand parents, and soon, The risk of reproducing an 
undesirable quality of an ancestor is lessened as we breed away from 
that ancestor. On the other hand, by developing an acquired habit 
in every generation and selecting and mating parents possessing 
that habit or qualification in the highest degree, we gradually fix it 
as a matter of inheritance and instinct, and in each generation, as 
we proceed, the certainty of success in reproducing the desired qual- 
ification becomes greater and the risk of failure less. If, then, every 
ancestor for all near (say five or six) generations were trotters our 
chances of producing a trotter are very great, but if some of the 
ancestors were not trotters or trotting bred a reversion to them is 
possible, The danger of failure te produce the quality we desire in- 
creases just in proportion to the number and contiguity of the an- 
cestors not possessing that quality in the inheritance. ‘‘ Heredity 
transmits with certainty only what becomes a fixed characteristic 
in the race.” | 
The influence of selection in breeding can hardly be overrated, 
and the breeder who is wise will never forget that the dam is at 
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least as important as the sire. ‘‘ Selection,” says Youatt, “‘enables 
the agriculturist not only to modify the character of his stock but 
co change it altogether, It is the magician’s wand by means of 
which he may summon into life whatever form and mold he 
pleases.” Darwin, in his Origin of Species, says cogently; “We 
can not suppose that all the breeds were suddenly produced as per- 
fect and as useful as we now see them; indeed, in many cases we 
know that this has not been their history. The key is man’s power 
of accumulative selection; nature gives successive variations; man 
adds them up in certain directions useful to him. In this sense he 
to have made himself useful breeds.” How important, 


duce, 

That acquired habits or capacities are strengthened by develop- 
ment and use is undeniable; and equally undeniable is it that b 
disuse acquired habits and capacities are lost. Darwin declares that 
‘as modifications arise from and are increased by use or habit and — 
are diminished or lost by disuse, so I do not doubt it has been the , 
instincts.” A very striking exemplification of the truth of this prop- 
osition is furnished in the history of American horse breeding. 
The case is so directly to the point, and so interesting, that I here 
transcribe the account as published years ago: 

In Abbeville district, South Carolina, in the last century, Mr. Richard A. Rapley 
was a large breeder of thoroughbred horses. He was an Englishman, and brought 
over a number of the most fashionably bred stallions and mares that could be found 
in Great Britain. His taste and fancy led him to prefer the race-horse for all pur- 
poses of life on his estate, but he never trained or raced any of them, Believing 
in blood as he did, he was scrupulously careful in all the crosses he made; 
and thus he had a great herd of pure-bred animals that had never seen a race 
course. He kept up his fancy for many years and through several generations of 
horses, At last the attention of racing men was called to this elegant stud of pure- 
bred animals, and numbers of them were selected and tried ; but with all their purity 
of lineage and superior elegance of form they were found not to be race-horses, 
The inheritance of speed had been neglected till it was lost for want of use of it, 


To sum up, the following propositions may be accepted without 
qualification as principles that govern the transmission and reproduc- 
tion of special qualities in all the animal world: (1) Acquired habits 
and instincts are transmissible and become hereditary. Therefore 
(2) habits of action may be created and established by training and 
use, and these habits become an hereditary instinct in the descend- 
ants of the animals in which they were established. (3) This heredit- 
ary instinct is increased, intensified, and strengthened by develop- 
ment, and is therefore transmitted by developed animals in an 
increased and intensified degree. (4) On the other hand, by non- 
development and disuse the instinct becomes weakened, and finally, 
in a series of generations, is lost. 

I need not point the application of these principles in the business 
of breeding trotters. Their essence is, breed the trotter from parents 
that are trotters individually and trotters in inheritance. 

Many superficial writers on the horse, trotter or runner, treat him 
simply as a machine, and forget that he has a mental organization. | 
That the disposition to trot fast and the disposition to run fast are just 
as much hereditary instincts as is the disposition of the pointer dog to 
point no intelligent, thinking man will deny. I do not for a moment 
underrate the duty to be performed by the physical organization; but 
just asthe muscles governing the fingers, the wrist, and the arm of the 
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writer obey his will in tracing the letters of a word, so do the mus- 
cles of a horse controlling the use of his limbs obey his will. Hence 
speed of any certain order is primarily a mental quality—an instinct. 
The physical structure is the machine, the will the motive power, 
and each isa mutual necessity. The trotting horse that can trot the 
fastest and the farthest is the one that has the strongest trotting in- 
stinct combined with the most perfect physical organization. While 


without the physical ability the instinct will not enable the horse to __ 


perform, neither will the most perfect form and structure make a 
trotter without the instinct to trot. The idea, then, that an animal 
of a certain form, with no trotting inheritance, is desirable to breed 
‘from for trotting speed is clearly fallacious, and he who advances it 
must forget the supremacy of the mental over the physical organi- 
zation. 

Notwithstanding this, it is no less the duty of the hour to breed 
for high form and form. I think in the constant striving after 
speed alone the essentials of form, size, and finish are being griev- 
ously overlooked. They may perhaps be overlooked without ruinous 
consequences to the breeder of turf horses, but he who would breed for 
the more solid purposes of every-day use and to meet an every-day 
market can not overlook them and succeed. 

I have not set down these fundamental principles of breeding with 
the purpose of touching any but the great central truths with which 
no successful breeder can be unfamiliar. J havein this article merely 
sought to mark, by tracing his history and pointing his fitness for 
the every-day uses of the American people, the place the trotting- 
bred horse holds in the equine world, and the claims he has on the 
regard of the people of the nation. Iam convinced that the Ameri- 
can horse is the best type of the equine race, the most practical and 
the most valued. His importance to our commerce, the wide range 
of uses he serves so well, and his peculiar excellence and beauty in 
the places which no other type can fill are reasons sufficient that the 
American light-harness horse and the intelligent methods of his 
production should hold a foremost place in the business of the agri- 
cultural classes of the nation. 
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